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The  assassination  of  President  McKiniey 

(Drawn  from  a  sketch  in  the  "  New  York  Journal  ") 


NEWS    AND    VIEWS 


TilERT!  was  something  unspeakably  to 
words  of  the  murdered  President. 
The  man  who  rose  to  one  of  the 
'highest  positions  of  power  in  the 
■world  was  gentle  and  submissive  to 
the  last.  There  was  no  pomp  at 
White  House  in  Mr.  McRinley's 
life  ;  there  was  no  ostentation  at 
Buffalo  in  his  death.  Those  who 
saw  him  in  his  day  of  power  can 
almost  hear  his  last  words  and  see 
the  gentle  look  on  his  face  as  he 
bade  good-bye  to  the  world  in  which 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  men. 
"  Good-bye,  good-bye  all.  It  is 
God's  way.  His  will  be  done,  not 
ours."  It  was  a  noble  close  to  a 
great  life  ;  it  would  have  been  a 
fitting  close  to  the  noblest  life  a  man 
could  live.  It  is  passing-  strangle, 
one  thinks  sometimes,  that  a  great 
man  dying,  as  Mr.  McKiniey  did, 
in  the  height  of  his  power  and  the 
fulness  of  his  strength,  does  not 
leave  to  his  people  a  great  message 
which  will  be  engraven  on  every 
page  of  their  future  history  ;  but, 
after  all,  great  men  do  not  die  for 
stage  effects,  and  the  simple  farewell 
of  the  passing  President  is  the 
more  precious  because  it  is  simple. 
It  is  like  the  bursting  of 'a  great 
heart  on  the  borders  of  two  worlds. 

¥    *    * 

The  death  of  the  President  was 
in  striking  contrast,  in  its  peaceful 
calm,  to  the  violence  which  struck 
him  down.  So  death  has  often  been. 
No  life  had  more  in  it  of  terror 
than  Napoleon's,  yet  he  said,  on 
his  dying  bed:  "There  is  nothing 
terrible  in  death  ;   he  has  been  my 
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last  three  weeks,  and  now  he  is  about  to 
for  ever."  Louis  X!  V.  was  happy  in  his  death. 
he  asked  his  friends.  "  Did  you 
think  I  should  live  for  ever?  I 
thought  dying  had  been  harder." 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  would  not  change 
the  joy  of  his  last  hour  for  "the 
empire  of  the  world."  "  Let  me  fall 
asleep  to  the  sound  of  delicious 
music,"  said  Mirabeau  ;  and  Hum- 
boldt,  the  naturalist,  exclaimed  in  his 
dying  peace  :  "  How  grand  these 
rays  !  They  seem  to  beckon  earth 
to  heaven."  Sir  William  Hunter 
wanted  a  pen  "  to  write  down  how 
easy  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to 
die."  But  surely  the  most  beautiful 
farewell  ever  addressed  to  the  world 
was  that  of  Keats.  "I  feel  the 
flowers  growing  over  me,"  he  said 
in  a  phrase  which,  as  a  thing  of 
beauty,   is  a  joy  for  ever. 

¥    ^    * 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  will 
be  President  for  the  next  three  and 
a-half  years,  is  an  interesting  per- 
sonality in  American  politics.  He 
has  been  described  as  rich  enough 
not  to  work  at  all,  yet  he  works 
hard  all  the  time.  He  is  brilliant, 
but  not  discreet,  always  speaks  his 
mind,  is  tirelessly  industrious,  but 
yet  finds  time  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  his  wife  and  children.  He  has 
been  a  Deputy-Sheriff  in  Montana,  a 
politically  unique  figure,  a  sports- 
man, an  author,  and  a  soldier. 
"  Teddy  "  Roosevelt,  as  he  is  popu- 
larly known,  is  the  author  of  the 
phrase  "  the  strenuous  life."  He  is 
a  fighter,  and  his  influence,  powerful 
as  it  was,  he  lent  towards  creating 
the  war  between  the  United  States 
and    Spain    for    the    possession    cf 
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Cuba.  He  was  born  in 
New  York,  October  27th, 
1858.  His  father,  who 
died  in  1879,  was  for 
many  years  an  influential 
Republican,  but  his  uncle, 
Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  was 
equally  influential  in 
Democratic  politics. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  him- 
self is  a  life-long  Repub- 
lican, although  he  is  not 
what  is  known  as  a 
machine  man.  Indeed, 
his  independent  manner 
of  thinking  and  speaking 
has  more  than  once  em- 
broiled him  with  the  party, 
but  Roosevelt  has  always 
had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  and  was 
never  afraid  to  express 
what  he  felt. 

*  *  ¥ 
As  a  young  man  Roose- 
velt graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1880,  and  then 
entered  Columbia  Law 
School.  In  1881  he  was 
nominated  for  the  As- 
sembly in  the  21st  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  City, 
was  elected  by  a  hand- 
some majority,  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  Re- 
publican leaders.  In 
1886  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
nominated"  for  Mayor  of 
New  York  by  the  Re- 
publicans, and  ran  against 
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The  assassin  of  President  McKinley 

(Fiom  a  photo  taken  at  the  Police  Office,   Buffalo) 


Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Demo- 
crat, and  Henry  George, 
the  Labour  candidate. 
He  was  badly  beaten  in 
this  three-cornered  con- 
testj  and  for  a  time  kept 
oul  of  politics,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  literature. 
K;irly  in  May,  1889,  Pre- 
sident Harrison  appointed 
him  a  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner, and  he  con- 
tinued in  office  under 
President  Cleveland,  re- 
signing in  1895  to  become 
President  of  the  Police 
Commissioners  of  New 
York.  He  did  remarkable- 
work  in  reforming  the  de- 
partment, which,  under 
Tammany  influences,  had 
become  utterly  demoral- 
ised and  corrupt.  It  was 
his  habit  to  walk  about 
the*  city  at  night  and  in 
the  early  morning,  to  see 
for  himself  how  the 
officers  were  attending  to 
their  duties.  He  kept  up 
this  work  for  several 
weeks,  and  the  Police  of 
New  York  suddenly  found 
themselves  attending  tc 
business. 

*  *  * 
In  this  position  Mr. 
Roosevelt  served  two 
years,  and  then  resigned, 
lo  accept  the  post  ot 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the 


President  Roosevelt  and  his  Rough  Riders 

(From  a  photo  by  the  Biograph  Studio) 
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Navy,  offered  to  him  by  President  McKinley.  When  the  was  in  the  Temple  of  Music  at  the  time  of  the  assassina- 
vvar  with  Spain  broke  out  Mr.  Roosevelt  resigned  his  latest  tion  and  had  shaken  hands  with  the  President  not 
appointment  because  he  wanted  to  join  the  arm}'  and  go  to  ■  a  minute  before  the  outrage.  Mr.  Dixon's  account  of  the 
Cuba.  His  explanation  to  friends  for  his  action  was  that  'affair,  as  related  to  the  Toronto  Globe,  is  of  considerable 
he  had  done  as  much  as  anyone  to  bring-  on  the  war,  and  j  interest.  The  President  stood  well  within  the  room,  near 
when  war  was  declared  he  had  no  right  to  ask  others  to  do  i  the  platform.  On  entering  the  building  by  the  eastern  or 
the   fighting   and   stay   at    home   himself.      Mr.    Roosevelt  ;  corner  door,  the  visitor  found  seats  directly  in  front  of  him, 


organised  the  volunteer 
cavalry  that  has  gone  into 
history  as  the  "  Rough 
Riders, "a  bod)'  comprising 
men  of  eveiy  creed,  rank 
and  profession,  and  which 
made  a  record  for  itself  in 
the  Cuban  war.  Roose- 
velt was  the  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  led  in  the 
celebrated  charge  up  San 
Juan  Hill.  He  made  him- 
self exceedingly  popular 
with  his  men,  for  he  shared 
their  dangers  and  discom- 
forts, so  much  so  that 
"  they  swore  by  Teddy." 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

In  1898  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  elected  Governor  of 
New  York  State,  and  at 
the  time  this  was  con- 
sidered by  many  as  but  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  United 
States.  His  career  here 
was  characterised  by  the 
same  vim  and  energy  and 
desire  for  reform  that  had 
stamped  his  administration 
in  other  offices,  although 
the  results  were  perhaps 
not  very  marked.  At  the 
Presidential  nominating 
convention  he  was  again 
"  the  man  on  horseback," 
and  almost  in  spite  of 
himself  was  placed  in 
nomination  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent. During  the  cam- 
paign he  passed  through 
the  West  on  a  speaking 
tour,  and  became  known 
as  "  the  cyclone." 

"7    *    ¥ 

Apart  from  his  political 
and  warlike  exploits,  and 
his  prowess  as  a  hunter, 
the  Vice  -  President  is  an 
author  of  some  prominence, 
his  .literary  contributions 
including  a  History  of  the 
Naval  War  of  18 1 2  ;  1886, 
Life  of  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
in  the  American  States- 
men Series;  1887,  Life  of 
Gouverneur  Morris  ;  1888, 
Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunt- 
ing Trail ;  1889,  The  Win- 
ning of  the  West,  first  two 
volumes,  called  his  mag- 
num opus;  1890,  History 
of  Arew  York  City ;  189?, 
Essays  on  Practical  Poli- 
tics;  1893,  The  Wilderness 
Hunter;  1894,  third  volume 
of  The  Winning  of  the 
W.-st ;  1898,  Hero  Tales 
from  American  History.  He  has,  besides,  written  numerous 
articles  for  the  periodicals. 


Rev.   S.   F.  Dixon,  of  Seagrave,   Canada,   a  Methodist 
minister,   who  was  visiting   the   Pan-American   Exhibition, 


and  to  his  right  an  aisle 
hading  to  the  platform. 
Up  this  he  was  to  go,  and 
after  shaking  hands  with 
the  President  he  was  ex- 
pected to  pass  down  by 
another  aisle  to  the  left, 
and  out  by  the  western 
door.  Contrary  to  some 
reports,  the  building  was 
not  crowded  ;  the  guards 
would  not  allow  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  people  in  at 
a  time,  and  told  them  to 
"  step  lively."  A  few  paces 
up  the  right-hand  aisle  the 
guards  were  met.  Mr. 
Dixon  had  shaken  hands 
with  the  President,  had 
gone  on  a  few  steps,  and 
had  stepped  out  of  the 
line  to  get  another  look  at 
Mr.  McKinley,  when  lie 
heard  the  two  reports  and 
saw  the  spurt  of  smoke  of 
the  second  shot  darting 
towards  the  President. 
Then  someone  fell — he 
could  not  see  who — and 
there  was  a  scene  of  great 
confusion.  The  guards 
put  everybody  out.  In  the 
grounds  the  scene  was 
one  of  wild  confusion,  and 
though  some  counselled 
moderation,  Mr.  Dixon 
thinks  that  if  the  man 
could  have  been  got  at  he 
would  have  been  torn  to 
pieces.  He  saw  the  closed 
hack  with  the  prisoner  in- 
side driven  off  ;  it  was 
twice  almost  stopped,  and 
once  the  driver  lost  his 
whip.  Someone  apparently 
handed  it  back  to  him,  and 
he  finally  got  away,  largely 
by  the  judicious  course  he 
steered,  misleading  and 
avoiding  the  crowd. 

*   *   ¥ 

Mr.  T.  M.  GEDDES.of 
Clarksburg,  Canada,  was 
standing  almost  within  ten 
feet  of  the  President  when 
the  latter  was  shot  down. 
Speaking  of  the  tragedy 
to  a  reporter  of  the  Toronto 
Globe,  Mr.  Geddes  said  : — 
"  There  were  two  lines  of 
guards  extending-  from  the 
street  into  the  Temple  of 
Music.  The  President 
walked  through  the  centre 
of  these  guards  into  the 
main  entrance.  He  had  just 
entered  the  building,  when 
a  young  man  pushed 
through  the  guards  and  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  the  President.  Mr.  McKinley  shook  him 
by  the  hand,  and  then  we  heard  the  reports  and  saw  the  smoke 
from  the  revolver  shots.  At  the  second  shot  the  President 
staggered  and  fell  backwards,  not  uttering  a  sound.  Two 
of  the  guards  immediately  seized  the  man  who  did  the 
shooting.     There  was  a  scene  of  wild  excitement." 


The  fight  for  the  Parliamentary  vacancy  in  North-East 

Lanark.    Air.  Cecil  Harmsworth,  the  Liberal  candidate, 

addressing  the  electors 

(Photo  by  Johnstone) 
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The  crowd  outside  the  Owners'  Federation  offices.     As  may  be  seen  below,  the  mob  com- 
pletely gutted  the  building.    "  We  want  revenge  on  the  Federation,"  shouted  the  rioters 


The  wrecked  premises  of  the  Owners'  Federation.    Not  an  article  of  value  escaped  the 

mob.     The/ destruction  was  complete 

THE      RIOTING      IN      GRIMSBY 
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AFTER     MANY      YEARS 


SCIENTIST,    SCHOLAR    AND    PROPHET 

MEMORIAL    CELEBRATION   OF  JAMES    BOWMAN    LINDSAY 
ONE  OF   THE  GREATEST   MEN   OF  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA 


«^'>'=r\j 


re-^ 


At  l'ist  a  great  genius  has  been  recognised.     The  other    generations,  the  following  has  been  rnscribe*!  on  the  north 
day— Saturday,    September   14th — the    memory    of    James  !  side  : — 

Bowman  Lindsay  was  commemorated  at  Dundee.  This:  *■•  The  Electric  Light. — The  light  is  intensely  bright,  and 
great  man,  unknown  to  the  present  generation,  was  the  ;  lights  may  be  increased  without  limit.  Wheels  may  be 
discoverer  of  the  principle  of  wireless  telegraphy:  his  pro-  \  turned  by  electricity,  and  small  weights  raised  over  pulleys, 
phetic  utterances  concerning  the  future  of  eJectrical  science  !  Houses  and  towns  will  in  a  short  time  be  lighted  by  electricity 
sixty  years  ago,  are  accomplished  facts  to-day,  and  his  Instead  of  gas,  and  heated  by  it  instead  of  coal,  and 
researches  in  literature  and  philosophy  stand  unparalleled.  !  machinery  will  be  worked  by  it  instead  of  steam. —nth 
The   "celebration    took    the    form    of   unveiling   an    obelisk,  I  April,  1834-" 

erected  from  funds  raised  by  public  subscription,  over  Lind-  I  "  Brilliant  illumination  will  beobtained.by  a  light  incapable 
say's  grave  at  the  Western  Cemetery,  Dundee.  The  pro-  j  of  combustion,  and  on  its  introduction  to  spinning  miils 
ceedings  were  taken  part  in  by  several  distinguished  conflagrations  will  be  unheard  of.  .  .  .  It  will  blaze  with 
visitors  from  the  British   Association,  including  Sir  William  i  undiminished    lustre   amidst    tempests    of    wind    and   rain, 


H.  Preece,  K.C.B.,  and  Sir  James  Sieve- 
wright,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Robert  Pullar,  and 
Sir  John  Leng,  to  whose  exertions  this  post- 
humous recognition  of  Lindsay's  genius, 
publicly  expressed,  is  due.  After  the  unveiling 
ceremony  took  place  at  noon,  in  presence  of 
a  large  gathering,  a  representative  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Technical  Institute,  where 
speeches  were  delivered  in  which  Lindsay's 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
scientists  of  the  Victorian  era  were  fully  vindi- 
cated, and  a  feeling  tribute  paid  to  his  selt- 
denial  and  abnegation,  his  Vndefatigable 
industry,  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
science,  and  the  splendid  example  afforded 
by  his  life  and  work. 

*     V     * 

At  the  unveiling  ceremony  Mr.  A.  H. 
Millar,  F.S.A.,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Memorial  Committee,  said  : — It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  make  any  oration  regarding 
James  Bowman  Lindsay.  His  name  is  very- 
well  known  to  Dundee  people,  and  this  is  not 
the  place  nor  the  time  to  pronounce  an 
eulogium  upon  him.  We  purpose  listening 
shortly  to  Sir  William  Preece  giving-  his 
opinions  regarding  Lindsay's  work,  and  remi- 
niscences of  his  earl)'  connection  with  him. 
All  I  have  to  do,  then,  is  to  read  the  inscrip- 
tions, which,  after  careful  consideration,  we 
have  made  so  as  to  epitomise  as  far  as 
possible  in  a  few  words  the  career  of  Lindsay. 
On  the  front  panel  of  the  monument  there  are 
inscribed  the  words  : — 

"  In  memory  of  James  Bowman  Lindsay. 
Born  at  Carmyllic,  8th  September,  1799  ;  died 
at  Dundee,  29th  June,  1862,  aged  63  years. 
Erected    by    public    subscription,    29th    June, 

On  the  south  side  there  is  the  following- : 


The  Memorial  to  James 

Bowman     Lindsay     at 

Dundee 


and,  being  capable  of  surpassing  all  lights  in 
splendour,  it  will  be  used  for  lighthouses  and 
telegraphs.  The  present  generation  may  yet 
have  it  burning  in  their  houses  and  enlighten- 
ing their  streets. — 28th  October,  1835. —J. 
B.  Lindsay." 

Mr.  Millar  continued — I  think  there  never 
was,  outside  of  the  Bible,  a  proohecy  so  com- 
pletely fulfilled  as  this  prophecy  of  Tames 
Bowman  Lindsay. 

«    *    « 

On  the  unveiling  of  this  monument  to  James 
Bowman  Lindsay,  said  Sir  John  Leng,  I  know 
no  words  so  fitting  to  the  Occasion  as  those 
which  might  have  been  uttered  when  he  was 
laid  to  .rest  in  this  grave,  but  are  not  less 
appropriate  now,  nearly  forty  years  after  his 
interment.  They  were  written  by  my  brother, 
now  Sir  Widliam  Leng,  of  Sheffield,  and  are 
these  :  "  Quietly,  modestly,  almost  eluding  ob- 
servation as  he  went,  he  has  gose  to  the  Silent 
Land.  It  was  his  way  in  life,  it  was  his  way 
in  death,  to  pass  on  in  humble  guise,  loving 
quietnes.-,  shrinking  from  publicity,  careful  to 
make  no  noise.  Among  us  he  was  as  a 
shadow,  bendir.g  ever  over  some  shadowy- 
object,  in  the  dim  seclusion  of  his  musty 
rooms.  In  the  public  eye  he  filled,  no  space  at 
all,  or  filled  it  only  as  a  vision  of  the  $hade 
of  some  ancient  astrologer,  haunting  over 
those  three  liittle  rooms  of  his,  where  the  light 
was  twilight  ;  the  walls,  walis  of  dusty  folios  , 
the  floor  a  blockade  of  scientific  apparatus  ; 
the  very  closets,  tables,  and  seats  so  many 
warehouses  packed  solid  with  fluffy  books, 
and  his  one  task   a  labour  too  great  for  any 


but  an  immortal  to  attempt.     To  the  multitude 
1901."  j  he   was  a  myth,   only  half  believed  in — to    his  few  friends 

even  he  was  but  half  known.  An  anchorite,  a  voiceless 
"  A  pioneer  in  electrical  science  ;  foretold  the  application  recluse,  he  was  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it.  His  mind 
of  electricity  as  an  illuminant,  a  motive  power  to  replace  J  was  his  world,  his  books  were  his  companions  and  in 
steam  and  substitute  for  coal  in  heating.  He  devised  i  that  one  ponderous  volume  on  the  table  where  he  wrote 
an  electrical  telegraph,  1832;  suggested  welding  by  elec- 1 — that  huge  book  over  which  he  bent  day  after  day  and 
tricity,  produced  a  continuous  electric  light,  1835  >  proposed  !  year  after  year,  in  statuesque  absorption,  like  a  figure  of 
a  submarine  telegraph,  1843  ;  and  accomplished  wireless  i  grief  on  a  monument — was  the  one  object  of  his  life.  He 
telegraphy    through    water,    1853.     As    a    philologist     his  I  was  a  Great  Man.     To-day  there  may  be  a  tardy  assent  to 


attainments  were  extraordinary.  In  1828  he  began  the 
compilation  of  a  dictionary  in  fifty  languages,  uncompleted 
when  he  died.  An  accomplished  scientist,  a  profound 
student,  an  earnest  Christian." 

On  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Leng — and  I  think  you 
will  agree  the  suggestion  was  a  good  one — that  there 
should  be  suitable  quotations  from  Lindsay's  own 
writings  to  stand  as  evidence  of  his  prophecies  to  future 


the  fact,  but  a  fact  it  is  that  the  poor  recluse — the  timid, 
unassuming  man,  who  late  was  known  in  Lfnion  Street  by 
his  humility  of  manner,  his  threadbare  clothes,  his  meagra 
diet,  his  childlike  ignorance  of  common  things,  and  by 
that  honest,  dreamy,  downcast  face  of  his — was  one 
the  story  of  whose  career  will  be  read  with  an  almost 
affectionate  interest  by  the  learned  of  all  nations,  and  one 
whose  stupendous  labours  as  a  linguist  will  fill  with  amaze- 
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In  unveiling;  the  monument  Sir  William  Preece  said:— I 
have  very  great  satisfaction  in  unveiling  this  monument  to 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  many  of  your  Dundee 
worthies.  He,  as  you  all  know,  was  a  self-made  philosopher. 
He  was  an  arch  priest  of  science,  and  he  was,  moreover, 
one  of  those  who  might  be  called  a  prescient  prophet,  for 
J  he  indicated  long,  long  before  they  took  place  many  valuable- 
applications  of  science,  and  especially  that  particular 
science  of  which  he  was  so  fond,  and  in  which  I  have  been 
able  to  do  my  little  in  extending  some  of  the  views  he- 
expressed,  and  the  wants  he  suggested.  I  will  not  occupy 
your  time  here  in  saying  more  about  James  Bowman  Lind- 
say, but  I  should  hope  that  every  parent  in  Dundee  would 
bring  his  son  to  this  monument,  narrate  the  story  of  Lind- 
say's life,  and  show  how  the  name  Lindsay,  not  only 
"  points  a  moral,"  but  "adorns  a  tale;"  and  after  finishing 
this  story,  simply  say  to  his  son,  "  Go  thou  and  do  like- 
wise." 

*    *    * 

Lindsay,  said  Sir  William  Preece,  was  long  before  his 
time.  We  heard  this  morning-  that  he  was  a  prophet  that 
would  compare  with  any  of  the  prophets  of  old.  Without 
in  any  way  treading  on  dangerous  ground — the  ground 
occupied  by  the  pulpit — I  must  say  there  is  nothing  in  all 
Scripture  that  is  so  marvellous,  so  clear  and  so  well  defined, 
and  so  precise  as  the  prophecies  uttered  by  James  Bowman 
Lindsay  in  Dundee.  The  first  was  contained  in  an 
advertisement  inserted  in  the  Dundee  Advertiser  just  two 
months  after  1  was  born.  I  was  born  in  February,  1834, 
and  on  April  nth,  1834,  this  marvellous  prophet  said, 
"  Houses  and  towns  wiil  in  a  short  time  be  lighted  by 
electricity  instead  of  gas,  and  heated  by  it  instead  of  coal, 
and  machinery  will  be  worked  by  it  instead  of  steam." 


-Mr.    A.    H.    Millar,   F.S.A.,  the   Secretary,    reading   the 
inscription  on  the  monument 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Leng  and  Lady  Sievewright  are  also  seen  in  the 
illustration 

ment  and  admiration  the  greatest  scholars  of  future  times. 
We  are  too  near  him  as  yet  rightl}-  to  appreciate  him. 
Because  he  forgot  the  world,  the  world  forgot  him.  The 
weaver  boy  of  Carmyllie  now  rests  from  his  labours  ;  the 
chair  near  the  great  folio  is  vacant  ;  the  dusty  brown  folios 
of  strange  tongues  look  like  mourners  who,  in  dumb 
sorrow,  miss  the  intelligence  that  understood  their  native 
speech  ;  and  that  might}-  tomb  on  the  table — that  life-labour 
—  has  in  it  a  silent  eloquence  which  solemnises  the  thoughtful 
man  as  he  stands  beside  it,  and  notes  the  little  gaps  which 
show — the  pitcher  broken  at  the  fountain — the  hero  of  one  I 
of  the  noblest  of  life's  battles  laid  low  in  the  hour  of  his 
triumphant  success.  He  has  gone  to  the  Silent  Land. 
Tenderly,  reverently,  with  bowed  bare  heads,  and  hearts 
all  homage,  a  few  friends  laid  the  old  man  there,  loving  him 
as  a  good  man  and  a  true,  and  feeling  that  the  memory  of; 
one  so  poor  in  purse  and  so  rich  in  mind — so  abject  in  con-  j 
dition  and  so  august  in  acquirements — so  meek  and  unob- 
trusive, yet  so  full  of  unfaltering  heroism — was  a  memory 
which,  like  those  grand  old  cathedrals  of  the  ancient  builders, 
would  take  the  votive  offerings  of  more  than  one  generation 
of  men  to  build  it  up  to  its  full  height,  and  would  grow  upon 
the  affections  of  the  people,  and  be  to  them  as  a  gravely- 
noble  thing  overshadowing  the  mind — a  stately  presence 
moving  our  better  nature  to  mingled  feelings  of  wonder  and 
awe."  (Dundee  Advertiser,  Friday,  July  nth,  1862.)  That 
noble  threnody  was  also  a  prophecy  which  our  assembly 
here  to  day  partly  fulfils.  It  refers  more  to  his  work 
as  a  lexicographer,  which,  perhaps,  will  never  be  com- 
pleted, than  as  a  scientist,  which  many  are  now  aiding 
to  complete.  It  would  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  my 
brother  if  he,  who  knew  Lindsay  well,  could  have  been 
with  us  to-day,  but  in  his  absence  I  have  thought  it  oppor- 
tune to  reiterate  what  he  wrote  in  Jul)',  1862. 


Sir  John  Leng,  M.P.,  speaking  of  the  great  scientist  of 
last  century 
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The  dinner  given  by  Portsmouth  to  the  crew  of  H.M.S.  "Centurion"  just  home  from  China 

(Photo  by  J     J.  Mottimer) 


Lord  Roberts  in  Devonshire— Presenting  medals  at  Exeter  to  Volunteers  home  from  South  Africa 

(Photo  by  Heath  and  Bradnee) 
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This  milestone  standi  in  a  secluded  spot  close  by  the  re- 
mains bfVfcldolana,  a  notable  Roman  camp  that  lies  a  mile  or 
two  south  of  the  famous  wall  built  across  Northumberland 
by  Hadrian.  Portions  of  that  remarkable  wall  still  remain 
o  bear  witness,  in  solidity  and  excellence  of  workmanship, 
to  the  tremendous  enterprise  of  the  conquerors  and  long- 
time rulers  oi"  England.  The  "'  Military  Road,''  as  it  was 
termed,  ran  almost  parallel  with  the  wall,  to  the  south  of 
the  inner  vallum.,  diverging  here  and  there,  or  sending  off 


The  only  Roman  milestone  now  standing  in  Britain 

A    UNIQUE    STONE 

The  stone  figured  in  the  illustration  is  absolutely  unique 
among-  archaeological  curiosities  in  this  country,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  veritable  Roman  milestone,  and  possesses  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  stone  of  its  kind  left  standing 
in  Britain.  Doubtless  they  were  sufficiently  numerous  once 
along  the  many  lines  of  Roman  roadways,  but  they  have 
all  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  the  one  here  illus- 
trated. It  is  a  matter  of  intense  satisfaction  to  the  anti- 
quarian, and  to  everyone  concerned  in  the  preservation  of 
the  relics  of  the  past,  as  aids  to  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  history  of  his  country,  that  this  particular  stone  has* 
not  shared  the  fate  of  others  at  the  hands  of  the  vandals 
who  have  not  scrupled  to  use  even  the  sculptured  remains 
of  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  land  for  building  and  other 
heathehishly  "  practical"  purposes. 


To  cross  the  Atlantic  in  three  days— The  Graydon  engine  and  its 
inventor,  Lieutenant  Graydon 

It  is  claimed  for  this  engine  that  it  will  revolutionise  ocean  transit  by  enabling  ships  to 
reach  America  in  three  days 


Mr.     Vernon     Dow  sett,     the     genu  1 
manager  of  the  Tivoli 

(Photo  by  Whiteley) 

branches  to  various  important  port.-;, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  approach  to  Vin- 
dolana.  The  measurements  along  the 
whole  route  were  most  accurate — 
as  witnessed  by  the  remains  of  the 
"mile  castles"  along  the  wall  itself; 
and,  doubtless,  each  stage  on  the 
"military  road"  was  marked  off  by 
such  prominent  and  substantial  stones 
as  the  one  which  has  fortunately  been 
left  to  us,  and  which  has  been  photo- 
graphed for  this  article. 

Right  across  the  country,  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  wall  and  the 
road,  the  hand  of  the  despoiler  has 
been  busy  through  many  centuries, 
and  in  the  farm-buildings,  and  the 
walls  which  separate  the  fields  in  that 
hedgeless  district,  may  be  detected 
the  hewn  stones  which  have  been 
carted  from  the  wall  and  the  re- 
mains of  camp  >  and  towns  for  build- 
ing purposes.  Even  the  very  votive 
altars  have  not  boon  suffered  to 
escape.  It  is  to  be  !'c  trod  that  much 
of  the  vandalism  i>  comparatively 
modern.  Luckily,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  the  wall  and  the   road  pass 
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through  the  property  of  a 
family  whose  members 
have  always  manifested 
a  commendable  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  the  re- 
markable Roman  remains 
in  the  district,  and  on 
their  land  the  ruins  remain 
almost  undisturbed.  It  is 
matter  of  satisfaction  that 
this  unique  milestone  oc- 
cupies a  position  in  which 
it  has  been  protected  by 
intelligence  and  sense  of 
the  poetical  fitness  of 
thing's. 

To  reach  it  a  rather  long 
and  very  arduous  journey 
on  foot  has  to  be  under- 
taken. Perhaps  it  owes 
its  comparatively  un- 
damaged condition,  partly 
it  least,  to  the  difficulty 
of  access  to  it.  The  ap- 
preciative visitor  will  ac- 
knowledge that  it  forms 
:in  imposing  picture,  as 
i:  stands  in  its  hoary  age 
and  in  solitary  dignity, 
the  last  of  a  long  line  of 
its  kind. 

For  the  sake  of  any  who 
may  be  disposed  to  doubt, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the 
late  Dr.  Bruce,  that  prince 
of  antiquaries,  and  expert 
in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
Roman  remains  in  the 
North,  established  beyond 
dispute  its  genuineness,  so 
that     it     may    be    called, 


without  the  shadow  c" 
hesitation,  a  Roman  mite- 
stone,  and  that  the  only 
one  left  standing  in 
Britain. 


LONDON 


The  London  of  the  Romans— London  Stone  in  Cannon 

Street,   a    boundary   mark    in    the   London   which    the 

Romans   built.      (Photo  by  W.  Dexter) 


ONE  ot  the  wonderful 
facts  in  Our  national  history 
is  that  London  was  left  so 
singularly  unaffected  by 
the  Roman  conqwM  and 
long  settlement.  To  the 
old  Rome  it  owes  nothing, 
not  .so  much  as  a  tradition. 
In  other  countries  the  trace 
of  the  old  power  and  its 
wielders  is  still  to  be  found, 
though  the  nations  were 
subject  for  centuries  to 
other  races  who  succeeded 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. But  in  London  alone 
of  all  the  places  which  the 
Caesars  conquered  and 
made  their  own,  is  devoid 
of  almost  any  sort  of  trace 
of  the  ancient  rulers  from 
the  Eternal  City.  It  is 
urged  by  sonic  that  sub- 
sequent to  the  evacuation 
of  Britain  by  the  Con- 
querors, the  Roman 
temples  were  devoted  to 
Christian  worship,  and  re- 
built and  extended  for  the 
purpose.  But  even  this 
theory  is  combated  by  so 
eminent    an    authority    on 


In  the  Strand— The  foundations  for  the  New  Gaiety  Theatre 

(Photo  by  E.  C.  Fincham) 
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An  English  rival  to  Saiitos-Duniont— A  new  flying   machine  by  a  Cape  Town  inventor, 
Mr.  Beedle,  who  intends  to  compete  for  the  Deutsch  prize 


London  as  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant.  Augustan  London 
is  but  a  memory  in  history,  just  as  the  city  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  the  London  of  the  Saxons. 

But  while  these  old  Londons  no  longer  remain  in  their 
ancient  form,  there  is  here 
and  there  a  material  me- 
mento of  their  having 
onee  existed.  Insignifi- 
cant fragments  of  the  old 
Roman  wall  stand  beneath 
modern  foundations,  and 
many  a  precious  cabinet 
holds  a  little  of  something 
once  common  to  the 
Romans.  One  of  the 
things  left  to  us  is  that  as 
little  regarded  as  though 
it  were  a  commonplace 
creation  of  yesterday.  It 
is  the  London  Stone,  sup- 
posed to  have  marked  a 
boundary  in  the  London 
which  the  Romans  built. 
Grimy  with  the  dirt  and 
smoke  of  a  thousand  and 
a-half  of  years,  the  old 
stone  stands  solid  and  in- 
scrutable as  the  Sphinx, 
fenced  about  with  an  iron 
railing  and  built  into  the 
wall  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Swithin,  in  Cannon  Street. 
It  is  passing  strange  to 
find  so  precious  a  relic  dis- 
regarded, its  existence  and 
story  unknown  to  most, 
here  "  mid  streaming 
London's  central  roar." 
It  is  the  most  notable  link 
we  have  connecting  the 
mighty  metropolis  of  to- 
day and  the  London  the 
Romans  knew.  The  anti- 
quary knows  of  London 
Stone  ;  the  million  men  in 
the  street  who  pass  it  so 
often  do  not.  There  is 
quite  a  store  of  sermons  in 
this  Stone  if  they  could  be 
read. 


A  NEW  BALLOON 


The  latest  rival  of  M. 
Santos-Dumont  for  the 
Deutsch  prize  is  Mr. 
William  Beedle,  of  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa,  who 
has  invented  an  airship 
which  he  claims  can  be 
steered  and  handled  in  the 
air  as  easily  as  a  cycle  can 
on    a    good    road.      It  is 


made  to  carry  two  men,  and  will  be  driven  by  a  28-h.p. 
air  cooled  motor,  with  four  cylinders.  The  gasholder,  or 
balloo'ii  portion  of  the  new  machine,  is  made  of  untear- 
able   fabric    in    five    gas    compartments,    and    is    encircled 

with  six  aluminium  hoops, 
being  further  strengthened 
by  three  horizonta.  lengths 
of  steel  tubing,  each  mea- 
suring- 80ft.  This  tubing 
will  g-ive  rigidity  to  the 
gasholder,  and  carry  fans, 
motor,  and  car.  When 
completed  it  will  be  100ft. 
long  and  i6ft>  in  diameter, 
it  has  a  capacity  of  i8,ooq 
cubic  feet,  and  when  filled 
with  hydrogen  gas  will  be 
capable  ot  lifting  a  dead' 
weight  of  1,260  lbi.  The 
lifting  oower  of  the  gas^ 
.  holder  will  be  hist  sufficient 
to  raise  the  machine  off  the 
ground  when  the  lilting 
fan  will  be  brought  into 
action,  raising'  the  nose  of 
the  machine  slightly  up- 
wards, and  when  reversed 
will  bring-  the  macnine  to 
earth  without  there  being 
any  necessity  for  releasing 
any  gas,  as  the  whole  ap- 
paratus is  only  a  degree 
lighter  than  an  equal  bulk 
of  air.  IThe  steering  is 
done  from  the  front,  and 
the  course  of  the  airship 
can  be  altered  instantly  in 
light  or  heavy  winds.  Mr. 
Beedle  has  already  had 
several  years'  experience 
in  airship  model  making, 
and  with  his  last  one  hold- 
ing 2,300  cubic  feet  of  gas 
he  obtained  very  g'ood  re- 
sults. He  has  now  come 
to  London  to  complete  his 
invention,  and  hopes  to 
make  a  trial  shortly  from 
Dover  to  Calais. 


The  champion  punter  of  the  Thames  — Mr.  Henry  George. 

Of  Oxford.      (Photo  by  Plummer.) 


A  plnting  match  for 
stakes  of  ^50  took  place 
on  September  gth  in  Bray 
Reach,  Maidenhead,  be- 
tween Henry  George,  of 
Oxford,  and  George 
Haines,  of  Old  Windsor. 
George  had  the  advantage 
of  age  on  his  side,  for  he 
is  only  twenty- one,  and  he 
was  favourite.  The  course 
was  one  mile  in  extent. 
Gsortre  winninsr  easily. 
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The  accompanying-  photograph  represents  a  patient 
under,  the  "  Light  Treatment,"  now  so  successfully  used 
for  the  cure  of  Lupus  at  the  London  Hospital,  Whitechapel 
Road.  Strong  rays  of  light  are  thrown  on  the  affected 
part,  with  the  result  that  the  germs  of  disease  are  killed. 
The  huge  lamp  was  presented  to  the  hospital  in  1890  by  tier 
Majesty  Queen  Alexandra, 
then  Princess  of  Wales. 
She  has  always  the  poor  , 
and  suffering  at  heart. 


•f     K>     V 

The  tremendous  strides 
in  surgery  within  the  past 
few  years  have  lessened  to 
a  g'reat  extent  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  human  race. 
Much  has  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished, but  what  remains 
to  be  done  will  be  over- 
taken in  a  few  years  if 
science  proceeds  at  the 
same  rate  as  at  present. 
Apropos  of  surgery,  the 
death  of  Mr.  McKinley 
would  seem  to  have  created 
no  little  stir  in  surgical 
circles.  A  correspondent, 
writing"  from  New  York, 
says  : — Unless  present  in- 
dications prove  false,  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  funeral 
will  be  followed  by  a  con- 
troversy that  will  become 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  medicine 


Surgery  in  London— "  Light 
Hospital,  Win 


Little  so  far  has  been 
said  openly,  but  suggestions  and  immendoes  concerning  the 
attitude  of  this  or  that  physician  are  frequent.  Little 
attempt  is  made  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  his 
colleagues  are  inclined  to  place  the  blame  for  the  optimistic 
bulletins  on  Dr.  McBurncy,  the  famous  New  York  surgeon, 
who    was    called    into    consultation    three    days    after    Mr. 


McKinley  was  shot.  Dr.  MeBurney  himself  apparently 
believes  that  there  is  something  in  the  theory  that  Czol- 
gosz's  bullet  was  poisoned.  "  It  looks  suspicious,"  lie 
said.  "In  my  experience  I  have  never  seen  a  wound  in 
such  a  condition  as  that  described  in  the  report  of  the 
autopsy  or  made  by  an  ordinary  bullet.      I  am  not  prepared 

to  slate  positively  that  the 
bullet  was  poisoned,  and 
until  a  chemical  analysis 
is  made  we  shall  not  know. 
The  suspicious  thing  is 
that,  according  to  the  re- 
ports, the  gangrene  fol- 
lowed the  entire  path  oi 
the  bullet.  In  cutting  tin 
tissue  of  the  stomach,  for 
example,  an  ordinary 
wound  might  develop  gan- 
grene to  some  extent 
where  the  bullet  went  in, 
but  if  I  understand  the 
reports  of  the  autopsy 
correctly,  the  gangrene 
was  just  as  great  in  extent 
at  the  end  of  the  wound 
as  at  the  beginning.  This 
is  something  no  one  can 
understand,  assuming  that 
the  bullet  wa.s  an  ordi- 
nary one." 

f    f    9 

Treatment"  in  the  London 

echapel  Read  A     memorial     window 

erected  by  the  friends  of 
the  late  Captain  C.  J.  K.  Maguire,  of  the  Royal  Sussex 
Regiment,  in  Bangor  Parish  Church,  has  been  unveiled  by 
the  Marchioness  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  Captain  Maguire, 
who  was  killed  in  action  at  the  battle  of  Diamond  Hill, 
Pretoria,  on  June  12th,  1900,  was  a  son  of  the  Very  Rev. 
the  Dean  of  Down.  The  parish  church  also  contains  a 
memorial  window  to  the  Earl  of  Ava. 
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Surgery  in  South  Africa—4'  X  "  Rays  operation  at  Wynbcrg  by  a  civil  surgeon 
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The  team  of  the  2nd  Provisional  Dragoons  (Reserve  Squadron)  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  the 


The  Curragh 
Challenge  Cup 
(value  100  guineas) 
was  recently  shot  for 
at  Curragh  Camp, 
Kildare,  for  the  first 
time  under  the  follow- 
ing- conditions  : — To 
be  fired  for  by  teams 
of  eight  of  any  com- 
position from  units  of 
the  Regular  Forces 
quartered  in  Ireland, 
under  a  Team  Cap- 
tain, who  will  not 
fire.  Number  of  teams 
from  a  unit  limited  to 
two.  Each  man  will 
be  issued  with  30 
rounds  and  fire  inde- 
pendently from  a  dis- 
tance to  be  fixed  be- 
tween 1,600 and  2,000 
yards.  Target  hori- 
zontal, covering  an 
area  of  about  60  yards 
by  30  yards.  Twenty- 
four  sightingshotsper 
team  may  be  fired 
immediately  before 
the  competition. 
Time.  —  Six  minutes 
will  be  allowed  from 
the  command  or 
signal  to  commence. 
Hits  or  ricochet  hits 
to  count  one  point 
each.  Five  points 
will  be  deducted  for 
any  shot  fired  after 
the  command  or 
signal  to  cease  fire. 
Any  military  position. 
Dress.  —  Drill  order, 
with  pouches.  The 
rifle  to  be  as  issued, 
with  sling.  Reading 
from  left  to  right  as 
one  looks  at  the  pic- 


winners  of  the  Curragh  Challenge  Cup 


The  Modern  Girl 

Shf.  :    It  pains  me  to  say  no 

He  :    Kut  I'm  rich 

She  :    Yes,  but  I  don't  like  the  way  your  money  is  invested 


[Photo  by  Lafayette 

ture,  the  names  ol 
the  winning  team  are 
as  follows  : — Rear 
rank  :  Privates  Pitt, 
Tynan,  Heslop  and 
Harrison.  Front 
rank  :  Lance-Cor- 
poral Leal,  Sergeant 
Ryder,  Sergeant- 
Major  Keymes  (cap- 
tain of  team),  Lieu- 
tenant R.  S.  Pear- 
son (Musketry 
instructor),  Cor- 
poral Clarke  and 
Corporal  M  a  t- 
thews. 

»    v    v 

The  travel-stained 
baggage-wagon  used 
by  Lord  P.oberts 
during  the  South 
African  campaign  has 
been  lent  to  the  Glou- 
cester Railway  Car- 
riage and  Wagon 
Company  (Limited), 
by  whom  it  was  con- 
structed as  an  ambu- 
1  a  n  c  e  w  a  g  o  n  in 
December,  1899. 
During  the  festival 
week  the  wagon, 
which  contains  Lord 
Roberts'  bedstead 
(composed  of  padded 
lockers)  and  writing- 
desk  was  an  attrac- 
tion to  thousands 
of  visitors  to  the 
city.  So  far  as 
is  known,  onlv 
three  other  wagons 
used  in  the  war 
h  a  v  e  b  e  e  n  r  e  - 
turned  from  South 
A  f  r  i  c  a  to  this 
country. 
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Landing  in  Natal-The  Duke  stepping  ashore  at  St.  Paul's  Wharf,  Durban,  0.1  August   13th.     The  pn 
harboui  was  headed  by  tiie  "Thrush,"  once  under  the  Duke's  command 


on  of  ships  into  I 


THE   ROYAL   TOUR -THE   DUKE   AND   DUCHESS   OF   CORNWALL   AND    YORK   IN    SOUTH   AFRICA 


IS 
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Perhaps  not  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  the  above 
words  thrust  themselves  upon  us  with  such  force  as  they 
do  to-day,  and  yet  one  can  hardly  conceive  that  words 
that  mean  so  much  to  us  now  could  have  been  uttered  long- 
before  the  Christian  era.  And  so  we  have  advanced  through 
different  forms  of  bookbinding-,  which  at  one  time  meant 
simply  the  fastening-  of  the  ends  of  sheets  of  papyrus  upon 
which  they  used  to  write  to  round  pieces  of  wood,  so  that 
they  could  be  rolled  up  instead  of  folding  them,  which  was 
fatal  to  their  preservation.  These  writings  multiplied  some- 
what rapidly,  so  other  means  had  to  be  devised  of  securing 
them  tog-ether  in  order  that  they  should  occupy  less  space, 
which  led  to  sheets  or  MSS.  being-  fastened  with  thongs  of 
leather  or  metal  rings  upon  which  the  sheets  hung,  as  it 
were,  and  could  be  turned  over  just  as  we  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  our  modern  book.  Thus  was  the  fundamental 
plan  laid  of  the  book  as  we  now  know  it,  from  which 
principle  we  have  practically  not  deviated  in  the  least, 
except  in  the  technical  manner  in  which  we  secure  the 
leaves  or  sheets  together.  Space  compels  us  to  pass  over 
the  time  when  jewellers  were  the  practical  bookbinders  of 
the  day,  as  many  of  the  rare  missals  and  illuminated  MSS. 
can  testify  with  their  silver  and  gold  covers  elaborately 
picr:ed. 


After  all,  we  must  admit  that  the  progress  made  in  the 
art  of  bookbinding  since  those  days  has  been  very  slow 
indeed,  especially  if  compared  with  the  great  strides  made 
in  almost  every  other  industiy  for  although  the  number  of 
machines  and  labour-saving  appliances  used  on  publisher's 
cloth  binding  are  legion,  yet  such  work  as  the  illustrations 
to  this  article  represents  can  only  be  successfully  accom- 
plished by  what  is  practically  very  primitive  tools,  and 
methods  entailing  great  cost  of  production  ;  but  the  reasons 
for  such  progress  are  very  apparent,  and  as  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  the  most  serious  drawback  has  been,  no 
doubt,  the  want  of  patronage. 


Outside  cover  design  of  "The  Gerin' 


Binding    in   light   brown   crushed   Levant   morocco, 

with  piece  of  modelled  leather  of  a  gardener  inlaid 

in  front  cover 

I  think  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  when  I  state  that 
so  little  is  known  by  the  public  generally  about  the  finer 
kinds  of  bookbinding  that  one  has  a  difficulty,  in  these  days 
of  commercialism,  in  getting  them  to  understand  that  there 
are  other  kinds  of  bookbinding  besides  the  novel  with  its 
bright  cloth  cover  that  our  modern  lady  clerk  carries  to 
business. 

In  that  storehouse  of  information  the  British  Museum 
the-re  are  many  fine  examples  of  the  English  binders,  Charles 
Mearn  and  Roger  Payne,  and  also  many  good  specimens  of 
the  work  of  Le  Gascon,  Derome,  Le  Monnier,  Clovis  and 
Nicholas  Eve,  and  others,  many  of  which  were  bound 
centuries  ago,  and  are  still  in  such  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation that  it  is  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  our  present- 
day  work  will  stand  the  test  of  time  as  well  as  these  precious 
volumes. 
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Although  these  masters  of  the  art  did  their  work  so 
thoroughly  and,  considering-  the  periods,  in  such  a  masterly 
style,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  they  worked  in  an 
age  when  there  was  not  wanting  those  to  appreciate  their 
work  at  its  fullest  worth  ;  they  also  had  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  procure  their  materials  unsophisticated,  a 
point  very  much  in  their  favour,  or  it  would  lie  safe  to  say 
that  much  of  the  work  of  the  early  French  binders  would 
not  be  with  us  to-day.  Of  course,  we  must  not  examine 
the  work  of  these  early  binders  too  critically,  as  it  is  far 
from  being  perfect  in  execution  ;  but  the  general  effect  of 
the  designs  and  choice  of  colours  in  the  mosaics  are  in  most 
instances  all  that  could  be  desired. 

If  we  wish  to  see  perfection  in  the  application  of  the  tools 
that  make  up  the  design  we  must  turn  to  the  beautiful 
specimens  of  Roger  Payne,  who  worked  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  also  to  the  work  of  two 
French  binders,  Thouvenin  and  Duru.  It  is  said  of  the 
former  that  he  not  only  bound  the  books  entrusted  to  his 
care  entirely  himself,  but  that  he  also  managed  in  some  way 
to  cut  a  good  many  brass  stamps  or  tools  for  his  own  use. 
Fortunately  the  British  Museum  possesses  several  examples 
of  this  notable  English  binder. 

The  specimen  by  Thouvenin  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work 
in  the  fanfare  style,  and  is  executed  with  such  marvellous 
precision  that  only  an  expert  could  say  that  it  was  not  the 
work  of  the  blocking-  press.  The  only  binding  in  the 
Museum  by  Duru  is  also  a  splendid  piece  of  work  as  regards 
the  execution,  the  design  being  composedTof  scrolls' ingeni- 
ously put  together,  thus  forming  a  very  effective  border  an'd 
centre  pattern. 

The  reproductions  accompanying  this  article  are  from 
photographs  of  the  work  of  the  writer.  The  lily  design  of 
the  "Marcus  Aurelius"  is  symbolical  of  the  purity  of  the 
contents  of  the  book,  and  is  carried  out  in  two  shades  of 
green  with  white  flowers  on  a  ground  of  heliotrope  morocco. 


Doublure  (or  inside  of  cover)  of  "The  Germ' 


Doublure  (or  inside  of  cover)  of  "  Marcus  Aurelius 

Antoninus."     Mosaic  in  two  shades   of  green  and 

white  on  a  heliotrope  ground 

The  two  mosaic  designs  of  The  Germ  were  suggested  by 
the  sub-title  of  the  book,  "  Thoughts  Towards  Nature," 
and  are  also  composed  of  different  coloured  leathers  inlaid 
in  the  cover  and  the  whole  design  outlined  in  g'old.  The 
Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  simply  shows  what  can  be  done 
by  the  judicious  arrangement  of  a  few  engraved  tools. 

R.  S.  B.  W. 


BOOKS    AND    BOOKMEN 

"J.  A.  H.,"  writing  in  Black  and  White,  says  :-— "  Pub- 
lishers are  less  inclined  than  ever  to  g'ive  a  book  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  earning  money  for  its  writer  because  the}' 
are  daily  offered  so  many  new  ones.  It  works  in  this  way  : 
Mr. 'Author  can  only  write,  say,  three  books  in  a  year, 
whereas  Mr.  Publisher  can  issue  a  hundred.  Mr.  A.'s 
books  are  each  g-ood  for  bringing"  him  in  about  7^150  and 
yielding  a  like  amount  to  Mr.  P.,  after  which  their  earning 
capacity  is  small.  Perhaps  after  the  first  year  the}'  might 
each  produce  another  .£20  to  author  and  publisher,  but  that 
is  a  mere  nothing'  to  Mr.  P.,  and  not  worth  the  trouble 
entailed,  so  he  kills  the  sales  and  Mr.  A.  is  the  poorer 
thereby.  I  have  known  a  publisher  refuse  to  reissue  a 
book  on  the  ground  that  there  was  '  no  further  demand  for 
it,'  despite  the  fact  that  the  author  could  prove  a  demand, 
which,  if  supplied,  would  have  meant  a  good  few  pounds  in 
his  pocket.  Vet  on  strict  business  g'rounds  it  is  difficult  to 
1  blame  the  publisher. 

^    Sf    3; 

"  Observers  of  our  bookstalls  will  have  noticed  that  the 
i  sincere  flatterers  have  been  at  work  imitating'  '  T.  P.'  and 
!  his  deservedly  successful  M'.A.P.  Periodicals  bearing-  such 
titles  as  P.O. P.  and  I.O.  U.  have  recently  been  foisted  on  a 
long-suffering'  public,  whose  cup  of  bitterness  will  overflow 
when  the  threatened  O.O.F.  makes  its  appearance.  Clearly 
'  T.  P.'  will  have  much  to  answer  for  if  this  sort  of  title 
'  catches  on,'  and  in  time  the  intelligent  visitor  from  other 
climes  may  be  led  to  suppose  that  our  popular  journalism  is 
produced  at  Colney  Hatch.  But  Mr.  O'Connor  did  not 
invent  the  idea  of  the  initial  title  :  years  ago  patrons  of  the 
Boy's  Own  Paper  commenced  it  by  calling  it  the  B.O.P.'' 
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The  King's  Waterman  on  the  Thames 


THE    KING'S    WATERMEN  . 

If  anticipations  are  fulfilled,  the  King's  watermen  are  not 
to  remain,  as  they  practically  have  done  since  Elizabeth 
died,  the  mere  Royal  office  holders  that  tradition  has  made 
them.  Probably  few  people  are  aware  that  the  King  has 
thirty-four  State  watermen,  and  that  these  thirty-four  water- 
men possess,  fhough  they  rarely  use,  one  of  the  most  gor- 
geous uniforms  that  his  Majesty's  service  can  display.  It 
is  of  bright  scarlet  material,  embroidered  with  a  huge  gold 
crown  back  and  front — distinguished  to  gaze  upon,  but 
exceedingly  uncomfortable  to  row  in  ;  and  the  head  of  the 
Royal  watermen  is  adorned  with  a  jockey-like  velvet  cap, 
picturesque,  but  out  of  date. 

It  was  the  announcement  that  his  Majesty  has  '■'  seen  fit  " 
to  appoint  that  immensely  popular  waterman,  Mr.  William 
G^  East,  of  Richmond,  Royal  Bargemaster — i.e.,  head 
waterman  to  the  King — that  led  me  to  seek  out  Mr.  East, 
and  get  him  to  divulge  some  of  his  riparian  duties,  and, 
incidentally,  to  tell  me  something  of  his  own  career. 

Here  let  it  be  said  that  Mr.  East  is  a  young  man  to  fill 
such  a  responsible  position — comparatively  so  "juveniie,"  in 
fact,  that  it  caused  him  intense  delight  when  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain placed  the  Royal  Warrant  in  his  hands.  "Bill" 
East  was  born  on  the  water  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Lambeth  Pier,  and  took  it  for  a  living  as  a  matter  of  course. 
His  father  had  been  rowing"  and  winning  races  under  the 
Tradesmen's  Association  ;  so  his  son  may  be  forgiven  for 
securing,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  Putney  Coat  and 
Badge,  and  subsequently  yet  another  coat — that  presented 
by  the  merry  comedian  of  old,  Thomas  Doggett.  So 
East  rowed  into  fame  and  filled  his  pocket  with  prize 
money.  Twice  he  stroked  the  champion  four  to  victory 
in  the  National  Regatta,  and  in  1890-1  won  the  champion 
pairs  with  Driver  at  the  same  meeting.  Finally,  this  famous 
sculler  finished  his  racing  career  by  winning  the  cham- 
pionship of  England  at  Nevvcastle-on-Tyne  ten  years  ago. 

"And  what  does  the  Royal  Bargemaster  have  to  do?  " 
I  inquired  of  the  latest  recruit  to  the  Royal  Household, 
remembering  that  the  State  Barg-e  was  now  no  more. 

"  More  than  he  used  to,  I  expect,"  he_ replied.  "  Roughly 
speaking  I  have  to  take  charge  of  the  watermen,  pay  them 
their  fees,  and  superintend  their  work." 

"Work?     Then  they  have  certain  duties  to  perform?" 

"  O,  yes  ;  when  the  King-  gives  his  first  Coronation 
garden-party  at  Buckingham  Palace  I  take  my  liveried 
crew  down  to  the  lake  and  put  them  in  charge  of  the  boats  ; 
I  shallT have  to  see  that  there  are  no  mishaps  to  the  guests 
as  they  are  rowed  to  and  fro,  arrange  that  the  boats  are  in 
their  places  ;  in  fact,  superintend  the  boating  arrange- 
ments. My  predecessor  was  thus  engaged  upon  the  last 
occasion  the  watermen  were  professionally  employed — that 
was  at  Buckingham   Palace  at   the  late  Queen's  Diamond 


Jubilee.  Then  I  expect  to  be  at 
Virginia  Water,  near  Windsor,  fre- 
quently next  year  ;  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  to  find  his  Majesty  using 
this  beautiful  spot  regularly  as  a 
pleasure  resort." 

"  Isn't  it  hot  rowing  in  those 
heavy,  close-fitting  uniforms?"  I 
asked  com  passional  el  v. 

"  It's  not  too  comfortable,"  the 
Royal  Bargemaster  discreetly  re- 
plied ;  and  then  I  gathered  that  the 
labourer  was  well  paid  for  his  hire. 
The  Royal  Bargemaster  lias  .£60  a 
year,  and  so  much  a  day  whenever 
he  is  employed  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity; the  Royal  Watermen  (all 
well  known  and  highly-respected 
men)  receive  £5  a  year,  and  a  cer- 
tain sum  per  diem  when  they  don 
their  scarlet  uniforms. 

"You  forget,"  said  Ml-.  East,  "that 
I  have  to  carry  the  Crown." 

I  certainly  did  forget  and  pressed 
him    to    explain.       He    pointed   out 
that  from  time  immemorial  the  Ro}*al 
Bargemaster  carried  the  Sovereign's 
Crown  when  he  or  she  opened  Par- 
liament in  person,  carried   it   as  far 
as  the  Chamber  door.     Last  spring, 
Mr.  East  being  then   only    a    Royal   Waterman,   though  a 
highly-respected  one,  was    deputed  with  three  of  his  com- 
panions, respectively,  to  carry  a  mace.     The   Bargemaster 
is    an   eminent  coach.     Four   of   his    pupils    have    won    the 
Diamonds  at  Henley,  and  when  the  Cambridge  crew  comes 
to   Putney,    East    is  the  'Varsity's   official   waterman,   and 
takes  the  coxswain   over  the  course  to  cram  him  with  cur- 
rents and  tides.  A.  Wallis  Myers. 


A  CORRESPONDENT,  writing  in  the  Standard,  wishes  to 
know  whether  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  Post  Office 
regulations  for  a  postmaster  to  receive  letters,  under  cover 
to  himself,  and  deliver  them  unstamped  to  young  women 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  receive 
them  had  they  come  in  the  ordinary  course  and  been 
delivered  at  the  dwelling-house.  Many  months  ago  he  laid 
his  complaint  at  the  G.P.O.  in  London,  and  received  in 
return  a  printed  form  that  the  matter  would  receive  attention. 
He  wishes  to  know  if  anyone  can  inform  him  if  the  post- 
master is  supported  by  the  Government  in  thus  smuggling 
letters  into  the  hands  of  young  girls. 

*    *    ¥ 

At  the  Stone  Asylum,  near  Dartford,  the  other  evening, 
it  was  ascertained  that  Miss  Ami  Glover,  who  was  found 
wandering  in  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.,  with  nearly  £7,000 
upon  her,  in  gold,  bank  notes,  and  jewellery,  was  making 
rapid  progress  towards   the   thorough  recovery  of  her  full 

senses.        She     speaks 
more  rationally  now. 

*    *    * 

Port  Sunlight 
Heroes. — Five  medals 
and  other  distinctions 
of  the  "  Port  Sunlight 
Order  of  Conspicuous 
Bravery"  have  just  been 
publicly  presented  at 
Port  Sunlight.  One  of 
the  recipients  was  a 
girl  often,  who  rescued 
her  younger  brother 
from  drowning  ;  a 
second  was  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  who  saved  the 
life  of  a  playmate.  Four 
of  the  recipients  reside 
at  Port  Sunlight,  the 
unique  model  village 
A  medal  for  heroes  at  Port  established  by  Messrs. 

Sunlight  Lever  Bros. 
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A  quiet  nook  on  the  Broadg 


A  pretty  scene  on  the  Broads 

(Photos  by  E.  W.  Loarridge) 

HOLIDAY    HAUNTS  — THE    NORFOLK    BROADS 
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DESERTED    QUAYS 


(0  0) 


A  replica  of  that  gig-antic  failure,  the  Manchester  Ship 
3anal,  though  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  is  to  be  found 
.11  the  River  Cart,  at  Paisley.  Starting  some  sixteen  years 
igo,  the  Cart  Navigation  Trust  commenced  a  scheme  upon 
/hich  considerably  more  than  ^Jioo,.ooo  has  been  spent,  and 


..  .  ■..     A 


Paisley  Harbour— East  Quay 

which  has  never  been  completed.  The  bondholders  have  a 
Corporation  guarantee  of  3  per  cent,  for  twenty-five  years, 
.vhich  is  provided  by  a  tax  of  3d.  in  the  £  ;  but  on  the 
jxpiration  of  that  period  the)-  will  in  all  probability  never 
receive  another  copper.  The  scheme  included  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  harbour  aboct  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  old 
)ne,  and  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  river  thence  to 
ts  confluence  with  the  Clyde  below  Renfrew,  a  distance  of 
;ome  two  miles. 
Occasionally   one   may   find    a   picturesque    but   solitary 


Paisley  Harbour— West  Quay 

schooner  in  the  basin,  and  now  and  again  boats  from  the 
three  busy  shipbuilding  yards  immediately  beyond  are 
moored  alongside  the  quay  ;  but  excepting,  maybe,  an  odd 
lighter,  the  new  harbour  is  for  the  most  part  destitute 
of  funnels  and  spars — in  fact,  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions are  typical  of  the  everyday,  week-in,  week-out,  all- 
the-year-round  appearance  of  the  harbour. 

The  old  harbour  is  much  better  patronised,  as  will  be 
seen  by  a  g-lance  at.  the  photo,  but  only  very  small  boats 
can  proceed  above  the  new  harbour,  and  often  this,  too,  is 
without  boat  or  barge,  and  business  is  never  what,  could  be 


Old  Harbour,  Paisley 


Shipbuilding  Yard  below  New  Harbour,  Paisley 

conscientiously  termed  brisk.  Sand  and  timber  constitute 
the  chief  imports,  together  with  a  little  grain  for  the  neigh- 
bouring starch  works.  The  exports  are  exceedingly  small, 
so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  definable.  The  lighter  in  the 
illustration  is  loading  bricks.  At  the  new  harbour — east 
side — where,  by  the  way,  there  is  railway  communication  of 
which  advantage  is  seldom  taken,  may  be  seen  several 
heaps  of  granite  setts.  Here,  beyond  these,  business  is 
practically  nil. 

The  shipbuilding  yards  previously  referred  to  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  state  of  things  existing  higher  up 
the  river.     There  all  is  bustle  and  activity.     | 
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PALACE    OF    VARIETIES    -    <    -    - 
NORTHAMPTON 

At  last  Northampton  is  to  have  an  up-to-date^Th&atre  of 
Varieties,  and  quite  time  too,  seeing  that  years^ago,  when 
the  population  did  not  reach  40,000,  three  places  of  enter- 
tainment were  supported  ;  and  for  some  time  past  the  town 
has  felt  the  want  of  a  first-class  music-hall.     The  popula- 


within  reasonable  bounds  The  syndicate  take  over  fin' 
property,  capable  of  very  great  development,  the  profits 
of  which  will  be  shared  by  those  possessing  a  holding  in 
the  parent  concern  starting  with  a  capital  of  £6,000  in  £t 
ordinary  shares,  £3,000  of  which  are  offered  at  par.  Thr: 
net  profits  are  estimated  at  20  per  cent.  Further  par- 
ticulars can  be  obtained,  and  plans  seen,  at  the  London 
offices,  McWilliam  and  Co.,  200,  Strand,  W.C 

Our  illustration  gives  some  idea  of  what  the  theatre  wi'i 


-3*0° 


Northampton's  Palace  of  Varieties  as  it  will  appear 


tion  now  amounts  to  about  100,000,  with  feeders  from  out-  | 
lying  districts  amounting  to  a  very  large  number,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vast  army  of  football  followers  of  which 
Northampton  is  a  great  centre.  The  Palace  of  Varieties, 
under  which  title  the  new  venture  will  sail,  is  situate  in 
the  leading  thoroughfare,  close  to  the  London  and  North- 
W&stern  station,  and  trams  pass  the  doors  every  five 
minutes.  In  the  busy  season  it  is  intended  to  run  two 
shows  a  night,  thus  allowing  ample  time  for  country 
visitors     to    enjoy    the    entertainments    and    reach    home 


be  like  when  the  reconstruction  scheme  is  matured.  Mean- 
time the  existing  building  is  in  course  of  renovation  and 
redecoration  in  a  manner  which  will  make  it  as  comfortable 
as  an)-  theatre  of  varieties  in  the  kingdom.  The  promoter 
of  the  syndicate,  Mr.  W.  McWilliam,  is  an  old-time 
journalist  and  late  proprietor  of  the  Music  Ha!1  and  Theati 
Review.  He  has  a  wide  experience  of  the  business,  and 
knows  how  to  provide  mirth-provoking  entertainment  of  a 
refined  character  suitable  to  the  tastes  of  the  most  critical 
of  the  community. 
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Poricles,  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger 


Pekin,  winner  of  Tattersail  Sale  Stakes,  D.  Mataer  up 


The  Paddock  at  Doncaster 


The  finish  of  the  St,  Leger 
THE    DONCASTER    RACE    MEETING 
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The  hearts  of  all  women  will  go  out  in  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  McKinley,  the  fragile  wife  of  the  murdered  President, 
who  is  now  so*  bravely  bearing-  one  of  the  greatest  sorrows 
a  woman's  life  can  know.  In  these  days  whei^the  divorce 
courts  fill  so  rapidly  and  so  much  is  heard  about  incompati- 
bility of  temper  and  general  misunderstanding,  the  ideal  life 
of  the  late  President  and  his  wife  stands 
out  the  more  clearly  by  its  very  con- 
trast ;  and  fortunately  it  stands  not 
alone.  We  have  admired  numerous 
great  statesmen  who  were  great  in 
their  private  as  well  as  in  their  public 
life,  men  like  Gladstone,  Beaconsfield, 
Bismarck  and  others,  whose  chief 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  nation 
was  in  their  domestic  character.  The 
pretty  story  of  the  late  President's 
courtship  is  by  now  too  well  known  for 
me  to  repeat  it.  When  the  earnest 
teacher  asked  the  young  girl  if  she 
would  always  "  go  his  way,"  she  little 
dreamt  •"'  that  way  "  would  lead  him  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  American  people, 
nor  of  the  terrible  ending-  the  journey 
would  have.  Universal  is  the  sym- 
pathy for  the  fragile  little  wife  bereft 
of  that  devoted  and  tender  care 
lavished  upon  her  by  her  great-hearted 
husband,  whose  g-enerous  nature  so 
chivalrously  responded  to  her  greater 
need  for  loving-  protection.  For  twenty 
years  she  has  been  more  or  less  an 
invalid,  in  fact,  ever  since  the  loss  of 
her  two  children  ;  and  now  that  her 
husband  has  been  taken  from  her  we 
can  only  reverently  re-echo  her  own 
words  and  pray  "God  help  her." 


Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  interesting 
article  written  in  praise  of  the  black- 
berry has  set  me  wondering-  why  this 
delicious  fruit  is  not  more  cultivated  in 
our  gardens.  The  plant  makes  a 
charming  covering  for  a  fence,  and 
will  repay  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  it  by  putting  forth  from  August 
to  the  end  of  September,  or  even  later, 
a  quantity  of  large  luscious  berries, 
which,  whether  we  consider  their 
merits  with  sliced  apples  in  a  pie,  as 
dessert,  or  converted  into  jam,  its 
qualities  are  equally  excellent.  -One 
garden  I  do  know,  an  old-fashioned 
one,  with  its  long  fence  covered  with 
blackberries,  or  American  brambles,  to 
give  the  plant  its  proper  title  in  its 
cultivated  form.  The  lady  who  owns 
this  garden  has  numerous  small  grand- 
children, and  you  can  imagine  their 
delight  on  receiving  an  invitation  to 
granny's    with  the  joyful   prospect   of 

unlimited  blackberries.  There  are  other  attractions  in  this 
garden  for  the  little  people,  but  I  think  the  blackberries 
take  first  place  in  their  favour.  The  gathering  is  such  a 
joy  to  the  youngsters,  since  it  is  a  feat  not  accomplished 
without  some  risk  of  a  good  scratching,  and  plenty  of 
pluck   and   determination   must   be   used   by   the    youthful 


marauders.  Various  and  daring  must  be  the  sorties  n-ade 
by  little  hands  into  the  midst  of  the  brambles,  which  act 
as  sentries  to  guard  the  swelling  fruit  before  the  basket 
is  full  and  enough  provided  for  the  anticipated  feast.  These 
brambles  require  no  cultivation  to  speak  of:  as  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  so  poetically  puts  it,  "  It  propagates  itself,  training 
in  its  own  bold  and  free  manner  its 
long-,  waving  sprigs,  cultivates,  prunes, 
and  protects  itself,  asking  for  nothing 
but  sunshine,  and  a  neglected  corner 
to  make  ready  its  annual  tribute  when 
the  heather  tufts  turn  purple,  and  the 
gorse  puts  on  its  autumn  gold." 

*    *    ¥ 

In  the  Royal  gardens  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  the  modest  wild  flower  is 
to  receive  recognition  ;  it  has  always 
been  a  favourite  with  Queen  Alex- 
andra, and  a  corner  of  her  new 
grounds  is  to  afford  a  home  for  these 
little  colonists.  We  can  imagine  the 
delight  their  simple  blooms  will  give 
their  Royal  mistress,  and  how  their 
friendly,  innocent  little  faces  will  be 
prized  above  some  of  their  statelier 
sisters  the  choice  and  costly  specimens 
of  the  horticulturist's  skill  which  grace 
the  garden  of  a  Queen. 

V    ¥    ¥ 

The     "natty     tailor-made,"     illus- 
trated on  the  next  page,  is  a  decided 
triumph.     It   is    distinguished    by    the 
novel    collar   which    is    made    of  the 
same  braid  which  forms  the  trimming 
of  this  elegant  gown.      The  braid  is 
white,  worked  in  black  silk,   and  has 
an  uncommonly  good  effect  as  a  gar- 
niture.      In    observing   the  two  small 
pockets  which  ornament  each   side  of 
the  bodice,  you  will  naturally  hope  that 
this  is  the  "thin  edge  of  the  wedge," 
and    that   you    may   reasonably    hope 
to  see  the  pocket   once  more  take  up 
its    proper  position    in  the  skirt.       It 
is  worth  while  taking  note  of  this  little 
breast-pocket,  since    it 
is    one    of     the    latest 
novelties,    and  will    be 
very       popular      on 
"  tailor-mades." 

*    *    * 

The  luxurious  com- 
fort of  a  tea-gown  is 
not  to  be  denied. 
Gowned  in  such  a  one 
as  is  here  depicted,  and 
seated  by  a  cosy  fire, 
one  might  almost  be 
reconciled  to  the  pass- 
ing of  summer  and  look  forward  cheerfully  to  the  time  ot 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  which  is  so  close  upon  us.  Indeed, 
on  second  thoughts,  the  gown  is  so  delightfully  comfortable 
that  one  may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  the  return  of  winter. 
Our  model  is  built  of  figured  taffetas  relieved  by  handsome 
lace  and  black  ribbon  velvet. 


A  pretty  tea-cjo\vn 
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While  viewing  the  many  beautiful  things  at  Messrs. 
Spriggs  the  other  day  I  came  across  this  very  alluring  arm- 
chair. It  combines  both  beauty  and  comfort.  What  could 
be  more  inviting  for  an  afternoon's  siesta  than  such  a  cosy 
fauteuil,  whose  kindly 
wings  would  prevent  that 
fatal  slipping  of  the  head 
which  so  abruptly  terminates 
one's  "  forty  winks."  Up- 
holstered in  tapestry  bearing 
the  owner's  heraldic  device, 
it  would,  to  my  mind,  be  an 
ideal  chair  for  the  home. 

*     *    v 

At  the  Woodbury  Gallery, 
Bond  Street,  for  a  short 
lime  only,  a  collection  of 
Chinese  curiosities  are  being 
exhibited.  The  chief  attrac- 
tion which  appeals  most  to 
the  feminine  mind  are  ' 
the  lovely  cloaks  beau-  ' 
tifully  embroidered,  and 
possessing  rich  linings  in 
lovely  Eastern  colours  and 
of  soft,  uncommon  furs.  No 
doubt  many  of  these  gor- 
geous wraps  will  be  snapped 
up  by  lucky  women  who 
will  have  them  converted 
into  evening  cloaks.  We 
may  imagine  with  what 
mixed  feelings  of  admiration 
would  John  Chinaman  re- 
gard the  fair  "  foreign 
devil"  who  dares  to  wear 
that  which  perhaps  once 
graced  the  form  of  a 
Celestial  ancestor.  We 
may  picture  the  punishment 
he  would  like  to  meet  to  her, 
and  that  most  likely  it  would 
contain  "  something'  with 
boiling  oil  in  it." 

Quite  recently  a  com- 
pany of  Japanese  players 
gave,  with  great  success, 
a  series  of  native  plays. 
Now  we  are  promised 
English  plays  by  an  Indian 
company.  Hamlet  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  one  of  their 
experiments.  Not  the 
Hamlet     we     are    familiar 

with,  but  a  modified  version  of  the   play  to  suit  the  views 
prejudices  and  capacities  of  the  company.    Ophelia  becomes 


of  this  collection  of  "  murders  without  reason,"  some  side- 
splitting native  comic  business  is  to  be  introduced.  This  is 
a  play  to  be  seen,  and  certainly  forms  a  fit  subject  for  the 
brilliant  pen  of  "  Max  "  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

*    *    * 


kKFUarc 


From  the  days  of  that 
enterprising  manager,  "Mr. 
Vincent  Crummies,"  who  in- 
troduced a  real  "  pump  "  on 
to  the  stage,  that  form  of 
appeal  to  the  general  public 
has  been  steadily  growing, 
and  never  fails  in  its  effect. 
In  the  forthcoming  panto- 
mime at  Drury  Lane  the 
lounge  at  the  Carlton  Hotel, 
with  its  American  and  Eng- 
lish visitors,  and  all  the 
accessories  of  that  luxurious 
and  fashionable  hotel  will  be 
reproduced  with  the  utmost 
fidelity  down  to  the  minu- 
test detail.  How  different 
from  the  days  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan stage,  when  scenery, 
was  left,  entirely  to  the 
imagination,  or,  if  at- 
tempted, was  of  the  crudest 
description.  We  had  an 
example  of  their  methods 
in  the  players'  scene 
of  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  so  realistically 
staged  by  Mr.  Tree.  We 
saw  a  man  representing-  a 
wall  and  an  uncouth  youth 
labelled  a  "  Beauteous 
Maiden."  It  was  all  very 
good  fun,  and  we  enjoyed 
it  very  much  ;  but  what  a 
contrast  to  the  preceding 
ccenes,  where  surely  the 
acme  of  stagecraft  in  scenic 
representations  was  real- 
ised. 

*    *    * 
The    horses    of    Holland 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
their   Queen,    who    has    re- 
cently, and  in  a  most  prac- 
tical   manner,    shown    her 
care   for    these    her    dumb 
subjects    by  abolishing   the 
bearing-rein  from  the  horses 
under  her   control.     Surely 
it  is  one  of  the  dearest  pre- 
rogatives of  a  Queen  that  she  can,  by  a  word,  lessen  suffer- 
ing.    A  Royal  example  will  do  more  to  ensure  a  following 
"  Meherbanoo,"  and  Hamlet  "  Jehangir,"  the  grave-diggers  I  than   any  amount  of  pleading  from  distributed   pamphlets, 
are  banished,  and,  by  way  of  a  little  relief  to  the  sombreness  I  although   these  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  work  by  teaching 


A  natty  serge  costume 


Jf       TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 

V  SCRUBB'S  cFLL°uT  AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS    PREPARATION. 


Refreshing  as  a  Turkish  Bath. 
Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  forthe  Hair. 
Allays  the  Irritation  caused  by  Mosquito  Bites. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets.. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Etc. 


Invaluable  for  Toilet  Purposes. 

Removes  Stains  and  Grease  Spots  from  Clothing, 

Invigorating  in  Hot  Climates. 

Cleans  Plate  and  Jewellery. 

Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


SCRUBB  &  CO.,  GUILDFORD  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S,E.      W 
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SUNLIGHT  SOAP 

Reduces  the  hours  of  labour 

SUNLIGHT  SOAP      1 

Increases  the  hours  of  ease.     ^ 


~r***j*^?>fi,ji^ffi>jsj7>t!pk.f»j?>j*,r*f»j*+r*.p*s*sj**>f*s{ 


\      MAKE    MOST  OF  TIME.     \    SUNLIGHT   SOAP 

5  ^  Lessens  the  worries  of  life. 

SUNLIGHT  SOAP  ' 


IN   THE  SUNLIGHT  WAY. 


I.  SUNLIGHT   SOAP 

§  Adds    to     the    pleasures    of 

>  home. 

C 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP      $ 

Removes  dirt  easily  without  To   Save  Time  is  to   Lengthen  Life.       J      SUNLIGHT     SOAP 

effort.  t  Highest  Standard  of  Purity  and  Excellence.  V  Preserves  the  clothes. 

LEVER    BROTHERS,   LIMITED.    PORT    SUNLIGHT,    CHESHIRE. 
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The  "Grafton"  high-back  chair  in  heraldic  tapestry 
at  Messrs.  Spriggs* 

kindnesS  and  love  of  all  animals,  and  pointing-  out  the  un- 
necessary cruelties  practised  on  some  of  them,  which  are  not 
dreamt  cf  by  the  majority  of  people,  and  of  which  they 
would  never  hear  if  it  were  not  for  the  circulation  of  these 
papers.  All  humane  people  would  wish  that  the  horses  in 
our  own  Royal  stables  were  likewise  released  from  this 
unnecessary  discomfort.  It  is  painful  to  watch  during 
the  height  of  the  season  the  numberless  brilliant  equipag-es 
passing  and  repassing-  with  their  gaily-dressed  inmates 
on  pleasure  bent,  and  enjoying-  all  the  luxurious  comfort 
of  a  modern  carriag-e,  and  then  to  mark  the  noble 
animals  who  are  pulling  the  equipment,  and  see  this 
drive  of  pleasure  under  a  different  aspect.  The  horses' 
mouths  are  filled  with  foam,  and  they  constantly  toss 
their  heads  till  the  white  specks  flake  their  breasts  to  ease 
the  intolerable  aching-  caused  by  a  tight  bearing-rein.  One 
of  the  saddest  sights  our  London  streets  can  show  is  that 
of  a  pair  of  fashionable  carriage  horses  with  their  heads 
held  high  by  the  bearing-rein,  endeavouring-  to  stand  still 
outside  a  shop  while  their  mistress,  the  thoughtless  causer 
of  their  misery,  leisurely  enjoys  her  "shopping."  What 
those  long-  waits  at  theatre  or  doctor's  door,  or  maybe  out- 
side some  bazaar  for  "  charity  !  "  must  mean  to  the  wretched 
horses  under  the  restraint  of  the  bearing-rein  !  In  this 
painful  position  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  stand  still,  and 
again  and  again  a  smart  flick  of  the  whip  reminds  them,  if 
they  endeavour  by  any  movement  to  ease  themselves,  that 
they  are  utterly  helpless,  and  must  bring  that  wonderful, 
uncomplaining  patience  of  theirs  to  bear  with  this,  perhaps, 
the  cruellest  whim  of  their  owner.  If  one  looks  at  the 
suffering  of  the  world  it  is  astonishing  to  find  how  one  half 
of  it  is  inflicted  by  the  other  half,  and  how  often  "  Evil  is 
wrought  by  want  of  thought  as  well  as  want  of  heart." 


Martha. 


*   *    ¥ 


Martha  will  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  questions 
relating  to  domestic  or  personal  matters. 

¥    *    * 

G.  S. — No.  i.  I'm  afraid  there  is  no  "  permanent  cure  " 
tor  your  trouble.  You  might  send  to  Mr.  Philip  Mason, 
Bank  Plain,  Norwich,  for  his  depilatory,  price' 2S.,  which  he 
will  send  you  with  advice.     No.  2.   Certainly  not. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


To  the  Editor  of  "  Black  and  White  Budget." 
Dear  Sir, — In  reading  your  issue  of  this  week  I  notice 
you  recommend  Rcnson's  Emulsion  for  the  above  disease. 
I  have  tried  several  chemists,  but  none  seem  to  have  heard 
of  this  evidently  sure  remedy.  Could  you  give  me  informa- 
tion as  to  firm's  London  address  ?  I  have  tried  many 
remedies  but  have  failed  to  find  anything  to  give  me  entire 
satisfaction.  Yours  truly, 

Highbury  New  Park,  N.,  Sept.  20th.  A.  L.  S. 

[The   address    is    The    Renson    Manufacturing   Co.,    11, 
Woodbridge  Street,  Clerkenwell,  E.C.— Ed.] 


*~*~- 

A  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mail  states  that  the 
Government,  through  the  Crown  agents,  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  "Shire  Highlands  Railway  (Nyassa- 
land),  Limited,"  to  construct  a  railway  from  Chiromo  to 
Blanlyre,  which  will  enable  the  planters  of  the  Protectorate 
to  get  their  provisions,  stores  and  machinery  brought  up  in 
other  ways  than  on  the  heads  of  native  carriers,  and  to 
deliver  their  products  to  the  proper  outlets  in  reasonable- 
time.  The  company  is  always  to  be  British  in  character. 
¥  'V  ¥ 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.P.,  presiding  at  St. 
Andrews  at  a  lecture  given  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  M.P., 
on  the  war,  said  that  despite  the  blundering  and  the  bungles 
which  had  from  time  to  time  characterised  this  and  all  other 
wars,  the  British  soldier  had  shown  the  same  tenacity,  the 
same  indomitable  spirit  which  had  always  distinguished  him 
and  contributed  so  much  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire. 


Mr.  Tom  R.  Davis,  Hie  manager  of  the  Lyric  and 
Century  Theatres 

(Photo  by  the   London  Stereoscopic  Co.) 
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NEWS     AND     VIEWS 


♦•♦•» 


There  are  many  conflicting'  opinions  as  to  the  King's 
powers  as  a  public  speaker.  It  is  interesting  to  state,  in 
this  connection,  that  his  Majesty's  first  speech  of  his  reign 
— the  one  to  the  Privy  Council,  in  which  he  spoke  of  his 
earnest  determination  to  do  his  best  for  the  Empire  as  a 
constitutional  monarch — was,  even  under  such  trying  cir- 
cumstances, spoken  without  a  single  note,  with  the  natural 
result  of  greatly  increased  effect.  All  the  Privy  Councillors 
agreed  that  it  was  a  fine  oration.  To  this  speech  there  was 
an  interesting  sequel.  No  shorthand  writer  was  present, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  close  ot  the  proceedings  that  the 
Council  realised  that  an  important  piece  of  history  might  be 
lost  through  his  Majesty  having  no  record  of  his  own 
speech.  Rather  than  miss  it,  however,  they  approached 
his  Majesty  with  the  somewhat  unusual  request  that  he 
should  try  to  say  his  speech  over  again  to  his  secretary,  who 
would    take    it    down    in    writing.      The    King's    excellent 


When  the  Palaceof  Westminsterwas  rebuilt  after  theGreat 
Fire,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  House  of  •  Lords  was  possessed  of  most  wretched 
acoustic  properties. 

*  *    * 

In  their  sweating  anxiety  to  catch  the  phrases  which  fell 
from  a  Minister's  or  even  a  Premier's  lips,  on  which  the 
fate  of  a  planet  might  depend,  more  agony  has  probably 
been  endured  in  the  Press  Gallery  of  the  Lords  than  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Inquisition  ;  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the 
atmosphere  of  that  region,  which  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
celestial  in  its  sweetness,  is  sometimes  blue  with  muttered 
anathemas. 

*  *    * 

So  anxious  now  are  the  Peers  of  the  Realm  that  their 
winged   words  and   their  pearls   of  wisdom    (for    of  course 


A  "timbering"  competition  in  South  Wales 


memory    then    came    into    play.      He    complied    with    the  j 
request,    and    the    speech    was     published    in    the    London 
Gazette. 

*  ¥  ¥ 
The  House  of  Commons  are  very  jealous  of  the  Lords, 
and  there  are  occasions  on  which  his  Majesty's  "faithful 
Commons  "  stand  on  their  dignity.  The  Gentleman  Usher 
of  the  Black  Rod  (General  Sir  Michael  Biddulph),  for 
instance,  is  not  allowed  to  march  into  the  Commons  when- 
ever the  Lords  send  him.  When  he  is  coming  the  door  is 
always  banged  in  his  face,  and  he  has  to  knock  three  times 
with  a  curious  wand — very  much  like  that  used  by  conjurers 
— and  humbly  ask  permission  to  enter.  It  he  brings  a 
message  from  the  Throne  the  members  take  off  their  hats  ; 
but  if  it  is  merely  a  message  from  the  other  House  then  all 
the  members  who  have  their  hats  with  them  put  them  on, 
just  to  show  that  they  owe  no  respect  to  the  gilded 
Chamber. 


every  Lord  is  a  Demosthenes,  a  Solon,  and  a  Solomon 
rolled  into  one)  should  be  faithfully  preserved,  for  their  own 
delectation' and  that  of  their  friends',  and  of  unborn  gene- 
rations, that  they  have  actually  invited  the  Hansard 
reporter  to  take  a  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  prim  us 
inter  pares,  so  to  speak,  in  order  that  he  may  the  more 
efficiently  play  his  recording  part.  One  of  the  most  amus- 
ing debates  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Upper  Chamber 
was  the  one  which  ensued  upon  the  proposal  to  admit  a 
reporter  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  late  Duke  of  Argyll 
delivered  a  speech  dead  against  the  innovation.  As  his 
chief  ground  of  objection  he  alleged  that  he  was  always 
well  reported  from  the  Reporters'  Gallery.  The  Marquess 
of  Salisbury  rather  scored  off  the  noble  Duke  when,  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposal,  he  said  :  "  I  submit  that  my  noble 
friend  is  really  no  judge  in  this  matter,  because  he  is  blessed 
with  such  an  organ  that  if  the  reporters  were  placed  on 
Westminster  Bridge  he  would  be  properly  reported." 
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The  oldest  iron  bridge  in  the  world 


No  doubt  the  earliest  form  of  a  bridge  was  a  tree  planted 
across  a  stream,  and  later  on  this  plan  of  elementary 
engineering-  was  elaborated  in  the  use  of  timber  in  blocks, 
much  after  the 
!  tyle  in  vogue  in 
japan  for  cen- 
turies. As  an  ex- 
ample of  this 
mode,  there  is  at 
the  present  day  in 
India,  across  the 
Sullej,  an  ancient 
cantilever  bridge, 
the  side  beams  of 
which  are  iooft. 
in  length.  Cer- 
tainly the  beams 
are  now  embedded 
50  ft.  in  masonry, 
bat  still  the  span 
of  200  ft.  is  made 
up  by  another 
beam  laid  on  the 
nnds  of  the  pro- 
jecting timbers 
After  the  wooden 
bridge  came 
the  stone  one, 
and  after  the 
stone,  the  iron 
one.  That  leads 
us  to  the  illustra- 
tion above,  the 
oldest  iron  bridge 
in  the  world.  This 
bridge  is  made  of 
cast  iron,  and 
crosses  the  river 
Severn  at  the 
town  of  Iron- 
bridge,  situate  in 
the  county  of 
S  iropshiie.      The 


in  the  year  1779. 
from  the  base  to 


Three  e'ever  little  girls 


metal  was  cast  at  Coalbrookdale  (a  village  m   the  vicinity) 
The  span  of  the  arch  is  100  ft.,  the  height 
the  centre  40  ft.,  the  total   weight  of  iron 
being  378  tons. 

*    *    ¥ 

The  pretty  little 
girls  in  the  accom- 
panying photo  are 
daughters  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ernest 
Lyon,  and  grand- 
daughters of  Lord 
Strathmore. 
They  are  very 
clever  children, 
and  have  taken 
part  in  a  great 
number  of  enter- 
tainments in  aid 
of  the  Soldiers 
and  Sailors'  funds. 
That  they  are 
pretty  and  bril- 
fiant  is  a  matter 
of  course,  for  their 
ancestry  is  a  nota- 
ble one.  One  of 
their  great-great- 
grandfathers 
was  a  hostage 
to  England  for 
James  I.,  while 
a  nother  w  a  s 
Justice-General  of 
Scotland  (thethird 
Baron  Strath- 

more) ;  another 
was  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland  ; 
while  yet  another 
was  slain  at 
Shseriffmuir,   1715- 
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Superintendent  C.  Bridges 

Who  has  just  retired  from  the  London  Salvage  Corps  on  a  well-earned 
pension 


Superintendent  J.  Blyth 

Ot  the  London  Salvage  Corps,  who  has  just  assumed  command  at  the 
Southwark  Station 


Some  interesting-  changes  have  recently  taken  place  in 
the  personnel  of  the  staff  of  the  London  Salvage  Corps, 
which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  sister  service  to  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  and  what  with  an  unusual  series 
of  big-  fires,  and  the  dramatic  circumstance  of  having  one 
of  their  comrades  stabbed  nigh  to  death  by  a  female 
religious  maniac  at  Stoke  Newington,  the  black-helmeted 
men  have  been  having  rather  exciting  times  of  late.  En 
passant  I  should  like  to  ask  re  big  fires,  why  September  is 
almost  invariably  marked  by  big  fires,  many  of  which  burst 
out  on  Saturday  afternoons?  This  was  the  case  the  other 
day  with  the  huge  fire  in  Bunhill  Row  ;  and  o-n   the  follow- 


ing Saturday  Canada  Wharf — one  of  the  biggest  below- 
bridge  wharves  on  the  Thames — burst  into  flames.  The 
Great  Fire  of  London  broke  out  on  September  2nd,  1666  ; 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  and  the  old  Astley's  Amphitheatre 
were  each  burnt  down  in  September  ;  and  I  could  quote  a 
dozen  other  instances  of  great  fires  in  this  month  of  the 
year. 

Major  Fox,  the  ubiquitous  and  popular  chief  of  the  corps, 
who  makes  his  bachelor  headquarters  in  Watling  Street, 
a  few  doors  off  the  long-established  station  of  the  M.F.B., 
has  just  had  to  part  with  a  fellow-lodger  and  brother-officer 
in  the   shape  of  Superintendent    Blyth,  but   I  hasten  to  say 


Superintendent  |    Paskins 

Of  the  London  Salvage  Corps,  who  succeeds  Superintendent 
Bridges  at  Watling  Street 


Algernon  Reed 

The  memrier  of  the  London  Salvage  Corps,  stahl-e !  three  times  by  a 
female  maniac  (Miss  Dyer)  at  Stoke  Newington 
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ihat  the  fellow-lodger  has  only  shifted  his  " diggings  "  to 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Blyth 
has  left  Watling  Street  to  take  charge  ot  the  Southwark 
Bridge  Road  Station  of  the  Corps,  which  is  situated  exactly 
opposite  Commander  Wells'  fine  headquarters.  The 
change  was  necessitated  by  the  retirement,  upon  a  well- 
earned  pension,  of  Superintendent  "Charlie"  Bridges,  an 
officer  who  may  be  said  to  have  spent  his  lifetime  in  fire- 
brigade  work.  The  son  of  a  superintendent  of  the  London 
Fire  Brigade,  and  actually  born  in  the  Watling  Street  Fire 
Station,"  "  Charlie,"  as  his  friends  call  him,  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  one  of  the  big  firms  of  fire-engine  makers, 
and  then  joined  the  Lon- 
don Salvage  Corps,  in 
which  he  served  long 
and  meritoriously.  He 
and  I  travelled  together 
many  hundreds  of  miles 
to  big  fires  on  the  same 
vehicle,  and  on  one  me- 
morable occasion  I  think 
we  galloped  to  a  fire  at 
a  greater  rate  than  ever 
horses  went  before. 
Kennington  Lane  had 
just  been  repaved  with 
wood,  the  horses  were 
very  fresh,  the  spin  was 
only  about  a  mile,  and — 
well,  I  know  I  was  hop- 
ing nothing  would  come 
out  of  either  of  the  side 
streets,  for  we  must 
either  have  gone  over  it 
or  through  it.  Charlie 
is  now  enjoying  his  well- 
earned  rest  in  the  salu- 
brious air  of  Croydon, 
and  Superintendent 
Blyth  occupies  his 
Southwark  quarters. 

*    *    ^ 

Many  City  men  will 
miss  the  genial  face  and 
kindly  and  courteous 
manners  of  Mr.  Blyth, 
who  has  thus  deserted 
them  for  the  south  side 
of  the  water.  Mr.  Blyth's 
connection  with  London 
fire  work  extends  as  far 
back  as  1868— a  lifetime 
to  some  of  us — and  there 
is  very  little  about  fires 
that  he  can't  tell  you. 
By  the  way,  in  conver- 
sation with  him  the 
other  evening,  Mr.  Blyth 
mentioned  something 
which  brought  up  plea- 
sant recollections  of  the 
erstwhile  chief  of  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Bri- 
gade, Captain  Sir  Eyre 
Massey  Shaw,  K.C.B., 
of  whom  the  ladies  at 
the  Savoy  Theatre  used 
to  sing : 

"Oh,  Captain  Shaw,  type  of  true  love  kept  under, 
Could  thy  Brigade,  with  cold  cascade,  quench  my 
great  love,  I  wonder  ?  " 

It  struck  Mr.  Blyth  that  on  the  gallant  old  fire-fighter's 
seventieth  birthday  he  would  send  a  message  from  com- 
rades to  comrade,  and  he  did  so.  -  It  ran  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"Sir, — On  behalf  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  London 
Salvage  Corps,  who  formerly  served  under  you  in  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade,  we  beg  to  offer  you  our  hearty  con- 
gratulations on  the  attainment  of  your  seventieth  Birthday, 
and   we   trust  that  you  may  be  long  spared  to  enjoy  that 


rest  which  has  been  earned  so  well  by  your  past   services. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Yours  obediently, 

"J.  Blyth,  Superintendent." 

Mr.  Blyth  showed  me,  with  pardonable  pride,  the  answer 
which  he  received,  and  I  was  delighted  to  recognise  the 
familiar  handwriting  and  signature  firm  as  in  the  dajw  of 
active  command.     Sir  Eyre's  answer  ran  : 

"  Dear  Blyth, — I  request  you  to  convey  to  your  col- 
leagues in  the  London  Salvage  Corps  who  served  with  me 
in    the   Fire  Brigade,    my  warmest    thanks    for   their   kind 

congratulations  on  my 
birthday,  and  to  assure 
you  and  them  that  I 
value  very  highly  their 
welcome  appreciation  of 
the  busy  time  we  spent 
together.  It  warms  my 
heart  to  receive  such  a 
letter  as  yours,  and  I 
wish  we  could  knock 
off  some  '  forty  of  my 
seventy"  years  and  begin 
again.  With  best  wishes 
to  you  all,  and  again 
most  cordial  thanks, 
"  I  am,  yours  very 

sincerely, 
"  Eyre  M.  Shaw." 

At  Southwark,  Mr. 
Blyth,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  work  of  direct- 
ing the  salvage  work  in 
the  southern  district  of 
London,  will  have  also 
the  still  more  important 
labour  of  supervising'  the 
inspection  of  docks  and 
wharves.  This  is  a  task 
which  requires  very 
special  knowledge,  and, 
in  fact,  a  special  train- 
ing, which  Mr.  Blyth 
has  undergone  in  the 
course  of  his  career  to 
the  apparent  satisfaction 
of  the  fire  offices  in 
general.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  new-comer 
to  Southwark  rises  early 
and  retires  late,  he  is 
still  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  active  of 
the  officers  which  Major 
Fox  so  admirably  com- 
mands. 

The  public  will,  I  feel 
sure,  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  smart 
young  fireman,  Alger- 
non H.  Reed,  who  was 
so  cruelly  stabbed  at 
Stoke  Newington  by  the 
mad  young-  woman  from 
Portsmouth,  who  is  now 
under  safe  detention  in 
a  lunatic  asylum,  has 
practically  recovered. 
He  had  two  very  dangerous  stabs,  one  close  to  the  region 
of  the  heart,  and  one  which  narrowly  escaped  penetrating 
the  lungs,  as  well  as  a  third  slab  which  he  parried  ;  and 
his  wife  and  infant  child  have  probably  to  thank  the  inter- 
vention of  a  leather  brace  and  a  stout  uniform  tunic,  for 
the  life  of  a  husband  and  father.  Reed  is  an  active  and 
very  popular  member  of  the  London  Salvage  Corps. 

""  Jack  White. 

The  Hon.  Odo  R.  Vivian  has  undertaken  to  organise  a 
company  from  Swansea  and  district  for  the  proposed  Welsh 
Volunteer  Yeomanrv  Regiment.  Already  a  number  of  lee. 1 
young"  men  have  been  accepted  for  service. 
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Roasting  an  ox  on  St.  Giles'  Hill,  Winchester 


The  ox  ready  for  distribution 


Distributing  the  ox  to  the  people  of  Winchester 

mF    KING    ALFRED    MILLENARV    AT    WINCHESTEP 
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Choristers  from  the  Cathedrals  of  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Chichester  and  the  Chapel 

Royal,  Windsor,  and  City  parishioners 


The  Mace  Bearers  preceding  the  Mayor  of  Winchester 
THE    KING    ALFRED    MILLENARY    AT    WINCHESTER 
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The  Pipe-Major  and  two  recruit  pipsrs  of  tlie  47th  Sikhs         Th_-  Pipe- Major  of  the  24th  Baluthis  (Bombay  Infantry) 


Pipers  of  the  24tli  Baluchis  being  instructed  by  the  Pipe-Major  of  the  93rd  Highlanders 
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Every  nook  and  corner  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  wowded  at  the  McKinley  Memorial 
Service.     Indeed,  as   can   be    seen    by  the   illustration^   thousands   were    unable    to    gain 

admittance 


The  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  attended  the  service  at  St.  Paul's 
in  memory  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States 

IN      MEMORY      OF      WILLIAM      McKINLEY 
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PROUD    OF    THE    GORDONS 


Recent     battalion    orders    issued    by    Colonel     Forbes 
Maclean,    C.B.,    commanding    the    ist    Battalion   Gordon 


Villiers,  who  was  present,  and  has  just  surrendered,  informs 
me  that  on  the  attack  on  the  train  on  July  4th,  at  Naboon- 
spruii,  the  guard  of  Gordon  Highlanders,  under  Lieutenant 
Best,  who  was  killed,  behaved  with  utmost  gallantry  after 
the  train  had  been  captured  by  150  Boers. 


Four  Gordons  against  150  Boers.     (See  the  message  from  his  Majesty  the  King) 


Highlanders,  at  Pretoria,  Included  the  following  tele- 
grams : 

"  From  Lord  Kitchener  to  the  King,  London. 

"As  Colonel-in-Chief  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  your 
Majesty  might  be  pleased  to  know  that  Commandant  De 


"The  last  four  men,  though  completely  surrounded  and 
with  no  cover,  continued  to  fire  until  three  were  killed  and 
the  fourth  wounded.  On  the  Boer  asking  the  survivor  the 
reason  they  had  not  surrendered,  he  replied  :  '  Why,  man, 
we  are  Gordon  Highlanders  ! ' 
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"Jacko,"  the  pet  of  the   13th  Hussars  in  South  Africa 

"  From  the  King-  to  Lord  Kitchener,  Presidency,  Pretoria. 
"  Delighted  to  hear  of  gallant  conduct  of  Gordon  High- 
landers.    Proud  to  be  their  Colonel-in-Chief." 


—p+*&+^- 


TROOPER    J.    H,    BISDEE,    V.C 

Trooper  John  Hutton  Bisdee,  of  the  Tasmanian 
Imperial  Bushmen's  Contingent,  who  won  the  first  Victoria 
Cross  among  the  Australian  forces  in  the  Transvaal  War, 
for  having  rescued  a  wounded  officer  under  hot  fire  at 
Warmbad,  north  of  Pretoria,  comes  from  a  pioneer  family 
in  the  colony  of  Tasmania,  being  the  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Bisdee,  of  Hutton  Park  and  Tedworth, 
Tasmania.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  highly- 
coveted  honour  was  won  were  that  a  cattle  patrol  was  sent 
out  consisting  of  twenty  Tasmanians  under  Captain  Brook, 
of  the  Army  Service  Corps,  who  also  had  twenty  of  his  own 
men.  They  marched  clown  a  valley  with  rocky  hills  on 
either  side,  and  being  attacked  by  an  ambushed  enemy  in 
large  numbers  had  either  to  press  on  or  retire.  When  half- 
way down  they  were  fired  at  from  the  ridges  both  from  the 
right  and  left,  at  fifty  yards  distance,  explosive  bullets  being 
used.  In  a  few  minutes  eight  or  nine  men  were  wounded 
and  some  of  the  horses  killed,  the  bullets  flying  about  like 
hail.  Captain  Brook  was  wounded  and  his  horse  got  away. 
Bisdee  rode  back  and  gave  him  his  horse  and  ran  alongside 
himself,  supporting  him  until  they  were  out  of  rang-e  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  when  he  mounted  behind  and  rode  for  their 
lives  into  safety  out  of  the  valley.  Lieutenant  Wylly,  also 
of  the  Tasmanian  Imperial  Bushmen's  Contingent,  won  the 
Victoria  Cross  on  the  same  occasion. 


I  OBSERVE  that  one  of  Reuters  correspondents  in  Natal, 
who  sends  his  message  from  Durban,  winds  up  his  com- 
munication with  the  twaddle  of  which  the  British  people  are 
perfectly  sick.  He  says:  "The  opinion  is  expressed  here 
that  this  is  General  Botha's  final  effort."  This  sentence 
should  never  have  been  sent.  In  the  first  place  it  means 
nothing;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  worth  the  cost  ;  and 
in  the  third  place,  any  person  of  average  intelligence  knows 
that  Botha  cannot  surrender  until  he  sees  his  men  plugged 
with  the  bayonets  of  the  "foot  gangers" — alias  British 
infantry.  He  will  see  that  in  time,  although  it  should  be 
twenty  years  hence,  but  to  say  that  Botha  is  to  surrender 
before  he  is  caught  is  mere  vapouring.  Further,  it  is  on 
sentences  like  the  one  quoted  above  that  the  pro-Boer  Press 
lives.  That  section  of  the  Press — for  instance,  the  Daily  | 
News,  the  Morning  Leader,  the   Echo,  &c. — write  wonder-  | 


fully  and  fearfully- made  paragraphs  around  the  correspon- 
dent's twaddle,  proclaiming  such  trash,  at  the  same  time, 
as  the  opinion. of  the  "  Jingo  "  Press  or  the  military  authori- 
ties, or  whoever  or  whatever  fancy  may  dictate.  It  is  not 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  British-  Empire.  Truly, 
between  the  bathos  of  correspondents  and'  the  sub-editorial 
incapacity  of  Press  censors  the  public  have  to  suffer  much. 

*    *    * 

Speaking  at  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  Palmer's  Shipbuilding  Company,  Limited,  Jarrow, 
held  at  Newcastle  recently,  Mr.  Charles  B.B.  M'Laren,  M.P., 
stated  that  1899'  was  a  record  year  for  shipbuilding.,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  foreigner  was  gradually 
learning  to  build  for  himself,  and  that  over  1,000,000  tons  of 
shipping  had  been  built  abroad  in  1900 — facts  which 
emphasised  the  necessity  of  a  continuance  of  amicable 
relations  between  capital  and  labour,  and  acted  as  a 
reminder  that  the  country  could  not  expect  to  maintain  its 
position  unless  every  man  worked  his  best, 
for  orders  would  undoubtedly  be  placed 
where  they  could  be  executed  with 
the  greatest  despatch.  The  shipyard 
and  engine  works  at  Jarrow  were  very 
busy,  and  the  work  in  hand  would  occupy 
many  months.  They  expected  to  com- 
plete the  first-class  battleship  Russell 
within  her  contract-  period.  They  had 
delivered  three  torpedo-boat  destroyers  during  the  year,  and 
these  had  passed  through  their  speed  trials  very  success- 
fully. Great  progress  was  being  made  with  the  re-engining 
and  reboilering  of  his  Majesty's  ships  Gossamer  and  Niger. 
The  company  had  received  from  the  Boiler  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Admiralty  an  order  to  refit  his  Majesty's 
ships  Medea  and  Medusa,  and  the  work  on  these  vessels 
was  progressing  satisfactorily. 


Lieut.  J.  II.  Bisdee,  V.C,  '2nd  Tasmanian  Imperial 
Contingent 
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ROYALTIES    IN    DENMARK  ~  KING    EDWARD    AND    QUEEN    ALEXANDRA 

Taking  a  -walk  with  their  fellow-guests  at  Fredensborg.      Queen   Alexandra  is  seen  walking  with   the 

Emperor  and  Empress-Dowager  of  Russia,  King  Edward  and  other  royalties  following  behind.      In  the 

front  are  the  King  of  Dennjark  with  the  Czarina 
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STATESMEN    HUMOROUSLY    PORTRAYED    IN    STONE 


It  was  the  practice  of  old-time  masons  to  indulge  their 
fancy  in  divers  quaint  ways  in  the  ornamentation  of  build- 
ings erected  in  their  day  and  generation  ;  and  in  the  matter 
of  church  architecture  their  ideas  seem  to  have  been  given 
freest  rein.  The  result  is  to  be  seen  in  the  abundance  of 
curious  carvings  in  the  stall  seatings,  niches  and  corbels  of 
our  older  religious  edifices.  One  very  interesting  feature  of 
this  ancient  practice  was  the  portrayal  in  stone  image  of 
celebrities  of  the  time.  Often  enough  these  were  caricatures, 
some  humorous,  others  merely  grotesque.  After  the  four- 
teenth century  this  form  of  sculpture  became  obsolete,  but  it 
has  been  revived  within  recent  years  ;  and  now  there  are 
caricatures  in  stone  of  modern  statesmen  and  other  pro- 
minent persons  on  the  walls  of  several  places  of  worship. 

Some  -  most  remarkable  examples  are  to  be  found  at 
Chester,  that  half  new,  half  old  city  where  so  much  that  is 
peculiar  remains  from  England's  early  days.  These  parti- 
cular sculptures  are  quite  up  to  date,  and  are  due  to  the 
ability  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  formerly  of  Chester  and  now  of 
London.  They  take  the  form  of  corbels  on  one  of  the  ex- 
terior walls  of  the  cathedral.  One  represents  the  late  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  is  a  fine  likeness.  The  statesman  is  shown 
with  a  pen  in  his  mouth,  and  he  is-  using  a  lever  with  his 
hands,  with  a  pile  of  books  as  a  fulcrum,  to  topple  over  a 
church  from  which  a  mitre  is  falling.  Opposing  him  is 
Cardinal  Manning,  whose  face  is  hidden  hy  his  broad- 
brimmed   hat,  and  who   is   pushing  at  the  church  from  the 


other  side  to  keep  it  up.  What  is  espcc'ally  remarkable  is 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  given  the  body  of  a  lion — symbolical 
of  strength — and  the  Cardinal  that  of  a  bull. 

The  whole  carving  is  really  a  political  cartoon.  About 
the  time  the  corbel  was  fashioned  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into 
power  and  disestablished  the  Irish  Church  ;  and  the  books 
underneath  his  lever  are  his  famous  writings  on  the  subject. 
Naturally  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  opposed  by  Cardinal 
Manning  on  such  a  matter.  It  will  be  noticed  from  the 
illustration  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  corbel  is  a  bird  with 
outstretched  wings.  This  is  a  cock,  representative  of  St. 
Peter,  who  disapproves  of  the  unholy  squabble  in  the  Church 
and  is  about  to  take  to  flight. 

A  tew  feet  away  is  another  extraordinary  corbel.  In  this 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  with  a  sword,  is  holding  up  a  crown 
which  Dr.  Kenealy  is  trying  to  take  from  him,  this  cartoon 
being  an  attempt  to  depict  Disraeli  as  the  defender  and 
supporter  of  the  Crown  and  Constitution. 

At  another  old  Cheshire  church,  that  of  West  Kirby,  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  so  otten  in  opposition  in 
real  political  life,  are  shown  contending  against  each  other 
in  a  peculiar  carving  high  up  on  one  of  the  outer  walls. 
The  late  Grand  Old  Man  is  attired  in  a  friar's  cowl  and 
holds  a  whip  and  a  book,  possibly  meant  for  a  Bible.  On 
the  other  side  Disraeli — he  was  not  then  Lord  Beaconsfield 
— has  one  hand  on  the  Crown,  and  his  expression  of  coun- 
tenance is  rather  fierce.     These  carvings  were  executed  at 


"Religious  contention"  in  Chester  Cathedral 
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"Political  contention"  in  Chester  Cathedral 


the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  church,  some  thirty-three 
years  ago,  when  the  politicians  depicted  were  fighting  for 
the  Premiership.  In  1868  Disraeli  was  turned  out  of  power 
by  Gladstone,  and  this  was  the  sculptor's  way  of  com- 
memorating the  event.  In  executing  other  carvings  in  the 
porch  of  the  church  the  artist  was  not  so  humorous.  He,  j 
however,  wrought  excellent  likenesses  in  the  porch  of  Queen 
Victoria,  our  present  King  and  Queen  Consort  (then,  of 
course,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales)  and  Dr.  Jacobson, 
who  was  Bishop  of  Chester  when  the  church  was  restored  ; 
King  Richard  II.  and  his  Queen  are  similarly  represented 
in  the  chancel,  the  reason  being  that  this  portion  of  the 
church  was  built  about  the  period  of  that  unhappy  monarch's 
reign. 

The   caricatures  at  St.  Giles'  Church,  Cambarwell,   have  j 
not  the   detail  of  those  at  Chester,  but   are   nevertheless   of 
striking    interest.     When    it    was    decided    to    remove    the 
deteriorated     gargoyles     some     fourteen    years    ago,    the 


sculptor  to  whom  the  work  was  given  introduced  repre- 
sentations of  contemporary  celebrities.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
head  was  substituted  for  an  angel  and  a  dragon,  and  the 
artist  gave  the  G.O.M.  wings.  He  was  not  so  considerate 
with  others,  however — perhaps  he  was  a  politician.  At 
any  rate  for  other  gargoyles  he  carved  portraits  of  some 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  opponents  with  horns.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  depicted  with  his  eyeglass,  Lord  Salis- 
bury with  long  ears,  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  witb 
demon's  wings.  Mr.  Bright  is  also  there  in  a  skull-cap, 
the  original  headgear  having  been  so  startling  that  it 
had  to  be  altered  to  its  present  form.  On  the  south  door  of 
this  church  there  are  a  couple  of  finials,  one  representing' 
Queen  Victoria  in  her  Crown  (which,  by  the  way,  seems  a 
trifle  too  large  for  her  late  Majesty)  and  the  other  showing 
the  late  Bishop  Thorold,  while  a  couple  of  finials  of  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Lord  Iddesleigh  on  either  side  of  the  west 
window  are  excellent  likenesses. 


The  Bishop  of  Worcester 


The  Archbishop  of  York. 

(Photos  by  Russell  and  Suns) 


The  Bishop  of  London 
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ONE    HALF    THE    WORLD    DOES    NOT    KNOW    HOW    THE    OTHER    HALF    LIVES 
AN    EASTERN    BEAUTY    READY   TO    RECEIVE   VISITORS    FOR   AFTERNOON    BANG 
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"Mount  Ararat"  in  the  Kimberley  Mines 

KIMBERLEY    MINES 

The  accompanying1  photos  were  taken  in  connection  with 
a  large  blasting  operation  in  the  Bultfon.tein  Diamond 
Mine,  near  Kimberley,  one  of  the  mines  belonging  to 
De  Beers  Company.  In  the  foreground  of  the  first  photo 
will  be  noticed  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  locally  known  as 
"  Mount  Ararat,"  which  had  been  left  by  the  miners  when 
excavating  the  "  blue"  or  diamond-bearing  ground  around 


it.  It  became  necessary  to  remove  a  large  portion  of  this, 
and  over  a  thousand  pounds  of  dynamite  were  used  in  the 
operation.  The  photo  also  shows  the  first  puffs  of  smoke 
after  the  explosion  of  the  dynamite  ;  the  second  was  taken 
almost  immediately  after,  and  shows  the  cloud  of  smoke  and 
dust  raised  ;  and  the  third  shows  the  remains  of  "  Mount 
Ararat  "  after  the  performance  was  over  The  quantity  of 
ground  removed  is  approximate!)'  700,000  cubic  feet,  or 
30,000  tons. 


Mount  Ararat"  being  blown  up— The  first  phase 


Mount  Ararat,"  Kimberlev  Mines,  being  blown  up  with  dynamite  — The  charge  in 

full  blast 
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Lieut. -Col. 
Matthews,  the 
officers,  non- 
commissioned 
officers,  and  men 
of  the  2nd  Batt. 
the  King's  Own 
Royal  Lancaster 
Regiment  beg  to 
thank  those  who 
have  so  kindly 
and  liberally  con- 
tributed towards 
the  presents  of 
clothing,  &c, 
that  have  been 
received  and  dis- 
tributed amongst 
them  in  South 
Africa.  The 
various  articles 
Jiave  been  much 
appreciated,  and 
all  ranks  are 
deeply  grateful 
to  those  who 
have  assisted  in 
their  collection. 

*    »    * 

The  season  of 
the  Berlin  Royal 
Opera  has  com- 
menced, and  the 
house  has  a  new 
acquisition  in 
Miss  P 1  a  i  s  - 
chinger,  a  prima 
donna  from  St  ras- 
b  u  rg.  This 
artist  has  al- 
ready made  an 
excellent  impres- 
sion in  Tristan 
und  Isolde,  and 
it  is  anticipated 
that  she  will  be- 
come a  favourite 
the    Prussian 


in 
capital 
New 
House 


At  the 
Opera 
(Kroll's) 


Fledermaus,   The 
Mikado,  and  La 


Drummer  A.  Singh,  of  the  47th  Sikhs 


Fille  de  Mudami. 
Angol  are  being 
given. 

*    *    * 

THEWarOffke 

authorities  have, 
it  is  stated,  ac- 
quired land  at 
Pur  fleet,  in 
Essex,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying 
out  a  rifle  range 
for  Volunteers  in 
London  and  the 
suburbs,  which 
will  be  the  most 
extensive  in  the 
kingdom,  if,  as 
intended,  no 
fewer  than  one 
hundred  targets 
are  erected.  A 
draft  agreement 
has  already  been 
submitted  tocom- 
manding  officers 
for  their  ap- 
proval, the  prin- 
cipal provision 
in  which  is  that 
for  a  fixed  annual 
rental  per  com- 
pany a  certain 
number  of  tar- 
gets will  be  al- 
lotted to  them  on 
every  Saturday 
during  the  shoot- 
ing season,  and 
on  other  days 
when  circum- 
stances permit. 
It  is  intended  to 
make  the  ranges 
available  for 
regular  troops  as 
well  as  Volun- 
teers, and  the 
rentals  to  be  paid 
by  Volunteer 
corps  will  in  that 
case  be  subject 
to  reduction. 


The  maxim  gun  detachment  of  the   1st  V.B.  Royal  Fusiliers 
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The  dog  presented  to  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  as  a  "Mascott" 

A  charming  souvenir  of  Shamrock  II.;  in  the  form  of  a 
tiny  pendant,  containing-  miniature  photographs  of  the 
yacht,  its  owner,  builder,  and  captain,  and  of  the  America 
Cup,  has  been  produced  by  Messrs.  John  Walker  and  Co. 
(Limited),  Warwick  Lane,  E.C. 

3>    if    %r 

The  subscription  list  for  the  memorial  to  Old  Cheltonians 
who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War  is 
making  satisfactory  progress.  Up  to  the  present  time  over 
^1,000  has  been  received  from  261  subscribers.  As  the 
circular  making  the  appeal  was  not  issued  until  the  end 
of  July,  doubtless  many  more  subscriptions  will  be  received 
from  the  numerous  old  Cheltonians  in  India,  South  Africa, 
and  distant  parts  of  the  world,  who  have  as  yet  hardly  had 
time  to  reply  to  it.  So  far  as  any  opinions  have  been 
expressed  as  to  the  form  of  the  memorial,  they  are  in  favour 
of  some  erection  in  the  college  chapel.  Of  the  total  sum 
received,  .£150  has  been  given  with  such  a  stipulation. 

Less  than  justice  is  apparently  being  done  to  the  crew 
of  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Viper,  who  behaved  so  admir- 
ably when  she  was  wrecked  off  Alderney  during  the  recent 
manoeuvres.  The  officers  and  men  lost  ail  the  clothes  and 
personal  possessions  they  had  taken  to  sea  with  then).  The 
stokers  who  were  on  duty  were  wearing  only  their  fear- 
nought vests  and  trousers  when  they  escaped.  A  corre- 
spondent tells  us  of  a  man  who  has  been  practically  penniless 
since  the  disaster  occurred,  owing'  to  his  pay  being  two 
months  overdue  by  some  strange  chance.  The  Admiralty 
will  allow  the  crew  only  half  their  kit,  with  the  resu't  that 
some  sailors,  as  the  result  of  a  mishap  for  which  they  were 
in  no  way  responsible,  find  themselves  without  resources, 
and,  in  addition,  in  debt  to  the  authorities  for  some  of  the 
new  clothes  they  have  had  to  obtain. 

¥    ¥    * 

Mr.  Roosevelt  (says  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Standard)  is  the  most  cultured  of  recent  occupants  of 
the  White  House,  but  also  the  most  democratic  in  manners. 
Mr.  McKinley  was  more  conventional  than  is  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
whose  lineage  is  more  aristocratic  and  whose  associations 
are  more  exclusive.  Mr.  Roosevelt  walks  to  and  from  the 
White  House  absolutely  alone,  wearing-  the  familiar  rough- 
rider  hat,  and  he  rides  with  a  single  chosen  companion — on 
Saturday  it  was  General  Wood — at  a  gallop  in  secluded 
places,  the  General  with  pistol-pockets  bulged  on  both 
sides.  Mr.  Roosevelt  dashes  in  and  out  of  the  Executive 
Mansion  apartments  so  rapidly  that  few  attendants  are  able 
to  anticipate  his  movements  quickly  enough  even  to  open  a 
door.  And  he  transacts  business  with  a  celerity,  certainty 
and  confidence  never  equalled  by  any  incumbent  in  the  first 


few  days  of  office.  To  appeals  to  use  a  carriage  or  have  a 
secret  service  guard  he  turns  a  deaf  ear.  Isolation  is  im- 
possible. There  is  no  protection  against  a  bullet  from  an 
assailant  ready  to  forfeit  his  life.  Popular  respect  and 
affection  and  public  patriotism  are  still  the  only  guards 
practicable  for  American  Presidents.  Several  Southern 
Congressmen  were  among-  those  who  gave  Mr.  Roosevelt 
his  first  three  hours'  experience  of  handshaking,  and  they 
pledged  to  him  the  support  of  the  South.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
snapped  his  fingers  and  said  :  "  I  am  President  of  the 
United  States,  not  of  any  section.  I  care  nothing  for 
sectional  lines.  When  I  was  Governor  I  was  allowed  four 
Army  appointments.  I  named  three  from  the  South  and 
one  from  New  York.  In  my  regiment  were  more  sons  of 
Confederates  than  of  Union  soldiers.  Half  my  blood  is 
Southern,  my  mother  being  a  descendant  of  a  President  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  Georgia.  I  have  lived  West, 
and  belong  to  the  East.  I  feel  I  represent  the  entire 
country."  .     . 

*    ¥    v 

The  distribution  of  war  medals  to  the  men  belonging  Jo 
the  5th  Volunteer  Battalion  of  the  Durham  Light  Infantry 
has  been  fixed  for  October  26th.  The  ceremony  will  t;die 
place  on  the  North  Durham  cricket  ground,  and  Lord 
Northbourne,  the  Hon.  Colonel  of  the  battalion,  is  expected 
to  be  present.  The  Duchess  of  Wellington  will  probably 
present  the  medals. 

*    *    * 

Probably  the  hop-picker  who  holds  the  longest  record  is 
Isaac  Dare,  who  this  year  has  been  industriously  filling  his 
bin  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Vanner,  of  Wrecclesham,  Farn- 
ham.  It  is  .  his~  proud  boast  that  he  has  never  missed  a 
hopping  season  for  eighty-one  years.  Dare  was  taken  by 
his  parents  from  Pirbright  to  the  Farnham  hop  grounds  in 
the  first  year  of  his  existence,  and  he  has  annually  visited 
them  ever  since.  He  is  described  as  a  happy,  contented  old 
man,  who  enjoys  his  work  and  does  it  well.  He  has  picked 
for  Mr.  Vajiner  for  forty  years,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
is  an  octogenarian,  he  hopes  that  he  may  be  spared  "to 
keep  it  up  a  bit  longer." 


Mrs.  Jeanette  Donaldson  Hastings,  who  presented  the 
"Mascott"  to  Sir  Thomas  Lipton 
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PRESS    CRICKET 


The  London  Daily  Newspaper  Cricket  League  Team 
played  a  match  in  aid  of  a  Pension  Fund  in  connection  with 
the  Printers'  Pension  Corporation,  at  the  Oval,  on  Satur- 
day, September  14th,  before  a  large  gathering  of  the  trades, 
against  the  London  Printing  and  Stationery  Trades'  Cricket 
Association.  They  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the 
object  in  view  the  sum  of  ,£106.  A  Bohemian  concert 
followed  the  same  evening  at  the  "  Horns  "  Assembly 
Room,  Kenriington,  when  Henry  GeorgeSpicer,  Esq.,  took 
the  chair,  and  made  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Pension 
Fund. 

THE    FIRE    ATYARMOUTH 

SOME  idea  of  the  serious  fire  which  occurred  recently  at 
Great  Yarmouth  may  be  gathered  from  the  ■accompanying 


A    CARLISLE    COLLAPSE 

ABOl/T  one  o'clock  the  other  day  an  extraordinary  and 
alarming  accident  occurred  in  Lowther  Street,  Carlisle,  a 
party  wall,  with  premises  at  the  end  of  Lewthwaite's  Lane, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Clark  Brothers,  collapsing  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  It  seems  that  between  the  end  of 
the  Lion  and  Lamb  Lane  and  Lewthwaite's  Lane  Messrs. 
J.  and  R.  Bell  had  been  making  excavations,  with  a  view 
to  the  construction  of  cellars  for  Messrs.  Oram  and  Sons, 
whose  business  premises  in  Lowther  Street  are  to  the  south 
of  the  Lion  and  Lamb  Lane.  There  had  been  some  old 
property  which  had  been  removed,  but  a  party  wall  to  the 
north,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  the  place  where 
the-  cellars  are   intended  to  be  and  the  property  of  Clark 


The  London  Daily  Newspaper  Cricket  League  team  at  the  Oval 

(Photo  by  G.   W.   Robinson.  Vicarage  Road,  Camberwell) 


photographs  of  "  Winston's  Assembly  Rooms  "  and 
"Remains  of  the  Jubilee  Exhibition,"  the  former  being 
completely  gutted  whilst  the  Exhibition  itself  was  entirely 
destroyed.  The  scene  of  the  fire  presents  a  strange  medley, 
and  is  now  being  visited  by  hundreds  daily,  a  small  charge 
being  made  for  admittance,  which  it  is  intended  to  apply  to 
the  uninsured  stall-holders  at  the  Exhibition.  One  of  the 
most  notable  objects  amongst  the  ruined  mass  is  a  small, 
brick  -  bordered  grave,  surmounted  with  a  white  statued 
figure,  and  having  at  the  head  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  bearing 
the  following  inscription  : — 

IN    LOVING    MEMORY 

OF      MARIE'S      PET      DOG 

WHICH     PERISHED     IN     THE     FLAMES 

The  animal  belonged  to  one  of  the  stall-holders,  and  this 
pathetic  tribute  to  its  memory  attracts  unusual  attention. 


Bros.,  remained.  These  premises  were  occupied  by  the 
Carlisle  Rubber  Company  and  by  a  tea-dealer,  the  latter's 
room  being  over  an  archway.  The  party  wall  and  the 
cellars  had  been  partly  underpinned.  In  the  forenoon  the 
ceiling  of  the  tea  house  was  seen  to  be  cracking,  and  Messrs. 
Clark  Bros,  took  steps  to  have  the  property  professionally  ex- 
amined. The  cracks  extended  and  became  rapidly  wider, 
and  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  clear  all  out  of  the  place, 
including  the  employes  of  the  Carlisle  Rubber  Company. 
Soon  afterwards  the  wall,  with  the  archway,  the  tea  ware- 
house, and  part  of  the  Rubber  Company's  premises  col- 
lapsed, and  fell  into  the  pit  which  had  been  dug  for  the 
cellars.  The  sound  of  the  fall  was  heard  a  long  distance 
off,  atxl  the  scene  of  the  ruin  which  resulted  attracted 
crowds  during  the  afternoon.  Fortunately  no  one  was 
hurt. 
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"Win ton's"  after  the  great  fire  at  Yarmouth 


The  remains  of  the  Jubilee  Exhibition,  Yarmouth 


Collapse  of  a  house  in  Carlisle 
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H'CVMJE    OF    A    CHARCOAL    BURNER    IN    WYRE    FOREST,    BEWDLEY,    WORCESTERSHIRE 

The  above  illustration  is  from  a  photo  taken  in  the  Wyre  Forest,  Bewdley,  Worcestershire,  and  is  interesting 

as  showing  the  way  in  which  a  charcoal  burner  and  his  family  live.    The  hut  is  built  of  sods,  and  an 

iron  sheet  is  used  as  a  door  at  night.     This  humble  home  is  only  twenty  miles  from  Birmingham 
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FINDON    HADDIES 

Everybody  has  heard  of  Findon,  many  have  tasted 
"  Findon  haddies,"  whether  Grimsby  cure,  Aberdeen  cure, 
or  any  other  cure  ;  but  it  will  be  information  to  most  readers 
of"  the  Black  and  While  Budget  that  there  is  not  a  genuine 
Findon  haddic  on  the  market  at  the  present  clay. 

Findon  is  situated  on  the  Kincardineshire  coast,  six  miles 
south  of  Aberdeen.    Po.rtlelhen,  on  the  Caledonian  Railway, 
is    the   nearest    station,    but    a   circuitous  route   makes   the 
distance  nearly  two  miles.     The  visitor  will  not  find  a  busy 
scene  on  his  arrival,  for  it   may   be  said   to   be  a  deserted  | 
village — at  least,    so  far  as  the  fishing-  population  is  con- i 
cerned.     The  advent  of  trawling  may  have  had f something  I 
to  do  with  this,  but  the  difficulties  in  stormy  weather  of  the  ! 
harbour  or   "shore" — illustrated   by    the   photo — may  also  j 
have  been  a  contributory  cause.    At  any  rate,  the  only  boats 
that  fish  from  the  shores  are  those  of  the  salmon   fishers, 
whose  nets  are  set  in  the  vicinity. 

The  origin  of  the  Findon  haddie  is  difficult   to   trace.      In 
years  gone  by  the  fish  were  split,  salted  and  partially  dried 
on  the  rock?,  and  hawked  round  the  countryside  in  creels  by 
the  fishwives.     One  night  a  fire  occurred  in  an  outhouse  in 
which  some  fish  and  peat   were  stored.     The  fire  was  got 
out  and  the  fish  were  thought  to  be  destroyed,  but  someone 
suggested  that   they  ought    to    be  sent   to   Aberdeen    Fish 
Market  and   the  circumstances  explained.     This   w-as  done 
and    the    buyers    were    so    pleased   with  the    flavour  that 
like      Oliver      Twist,      they      wanted     more.        This     was 
complied  with  by 
the    fisher    folks 
hanging  the  fish 
above  their  peat 
fires,     and      the 
demand  went  on 
increasing.       To 
this  day,  in  some 
of    the    adjacent 
villages,  a  modi- 
fication of  this  \? 
done,  while  in  the 
larger  centres 
specially     pre- 
pared   kilns    are 
used ;    but    saw- 
dust  is  now  the 
smoking     agent, 
not      peat,      and 
connoisseurs  can 
detect  the  differ- 
ence. 


The  village  of  Findon,  Kincardineshire 


Mending  the  nets 


fisher  lass  of  Findon 

From  t  ii  e 
"Statistical  Ab- 
stract relating  to 
British  India," 
just  issued,  we 
learn  that  rav- 
ages by  wild 
beasts  are  in- 
creasing in  num- 
ber in  India.  In 
1890,  23.851 
perished  by 
them,  while  in 
1099,  27,585,  the 
highest  figure  on 
record,  met  their 
deat-h  in  this 
way.  In  1-897  t''le 
tigers,  leopards 
and  wolves  had 
the  prepon- 
derance of  vic- 
tims, while  the  snakes  in  1899  accounted  for  24,619 
human  beings.  Snakes  are  always  the  greatest  danger. 
Thus,  in  1899,  the  tigers  had  a  total  of  899  victims, 
and  in  the  same  year  wild  beasts  destroyed  98,687  cattle 
belonging  to  men.  Mankind  has  its  revenge,  however, 
for  in  1899  18,887  w''d  beasts  were  slain,  and  in  addition 
no  fewer  than  93,921  snakes.  Other  interesting  figures 
are  given.  For  instance,  we  learn  that  no  fewer  than 
587,884  prisoners  were  in  the  prisons  of  British-India  in 
1899-1900,  an  increase  of  92,064  over  the  number  for  1891. 
Of  this  huge  total  only  24,555  were  females,  which  is  a 
much  smaller  proportion  than  in  Western  countries.  The 
total  sea-borne  trade  fell  from  £196,260,382  in  iSgi  to 
£142,21 1,917  in  1900.  But  the  high-watermark  of  trade 
was  reached  in  1898,  when  the  total  was  £210,208,287. 
The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  fell  from  £30,21-,,  :x>5  in 
1899  to  £13,841,029  in  the  following  year.  Of  European 
books,  661  were  printed  in  1891  and  1,164  in  1900.  Of 
native  books,  6,395  were  printed  in  1891,  and  6,724  in  1900. 
The  number  of  newspapers  increased  from  547  to  675  in 
the  same  period. 


So  much  interest  has  been  created  by  the  introduction  to 
this  country  of  the  Japanese  secret  art  of  suit-defence  that 
the  management  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mn 
Barton  Wright  for  the  appearance  of  his  two  Japanese 
champions  al  the  Empire  Theatre,  commencing-  on  Monday 
next,  September  30th.  New  features  will  be  introduced, 
and  members  of  the  audience  will  be  invited  to  go  upon 
the  stage.     Contests  with  English  wrestlers  are  arranged. 
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The  German  team  leaving  the  Pavilion 


r^la«li^i^B 


The  German  goalkeeper  saves  weli 


The  Germans  on  guard— Some  clever  dribbling 
FOOTBALL -ENGLAND    v.    GERMANY    AT    TOTTENHAM 
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A  corner  for  England 


Play  on  the  wing 


Defending  the  German  goal — England  won  by  twelve  goals  to  nil 
FOOTBALL  — ENGLAND    v.    GERMANY    AT    TOTTENHAM 
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Challenge  Round  Ladies'  Championship  —  Mrs.  Sterry,  the  challenger,  beat  Mrs.  Hillyard, 

the  holder 


The  Challenge  Round,  Gentlemen  s  Championship  — S.  H.  Smith,  the  challenger,  beat 

H.  L.    Doherty,  the  holder 

(Photos  by  Cha'les  Beach) 
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From  time  to  time  some  article  or  pamphlet  is  written  in 
which  the  lost  art  of  female  conversation  is  sadly  deplored. 
The  writer  will  contrast  the  high  conversational  powers  of 
a  former  period  when  women  by  their  witty  and  brilliant 
discourse  made  their  salons 
a  meeting-place  for  men  of 
genius,  with  those  of  the 
womenkind  of  his  time. 
To-day  it  is  asserted  that 
conversation  as  an  art  has 
ceased  to  exist,  and  that 
for  beauty  of  lang'uage  we 
have  substiLuted  slang",  and 
meaningless  exaggerations 
have  taken  the  place  ot' 
suitable  expressions.  On 
looking  round  we  find  that 
these  periodical  accusations 
are  not  without  some  truth. 
Thackeray  alleged  that 
when  the  ladies  retired 
after  dinner  to  the  drawing- 
room  theirconversation  took 
a  purely  domestic  turn  in 
which  babies  and  their  ail- 
ments figured  larg-ely.  Cer- 
tainly we  of  the  twentieth 
century  do  not  confine  our 
talk  to  the  nursery  since 
domesticityisout  of  fashion  ; 
indeed,  one  writer  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  in 
less  than  half  a  century 
housekeeping  will  have 
entirely  ceased  to  interest 
our  sex.  Nowadays  no 
subject  is  too  sacred  nor  too 
abstruse  to  provide  matter 
for  the  scrappy  chatter 
wliich  has  taken  the  place 
of  intelligent  conversation. 
Stocks  and  shares  are  now 
as  much  discussed  in  the 
drawing-room  as  in  the 
smoke-room,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  their  discussion 
is  preferable  to  that  of  dress 
and  its  frivolities  to  which  .£> 

we  have  been  said  to  give        *-"' 
too  much  attention. 

Rlmolrs  of  a  revolution 
not  only  in  our  dress  but  in 
our  manners  also  have 
reached  us  from  Paris. 
Nothing,  it  is  said,  will  be 
worn  there  which  is  not 
stiictly  copied  from  the 
time  of  the  first  empire. 
Over  here  we  shall  see  the 
Kate  Greenaway  style  once 
more  adopted,  the  waist-line 
merely  indicated  by  a  band 

high  under  the  arms,  from  which  the  gown  will  fall  in 
straight  folds.  Short  sleeves  and  low  necks,  like  those  of 
our  grandmother's  dress,  will  be  worn  even  in  the  daytime. 
Gush,  a  beautiful  sentiment,  is  to  be  the  fashion  in  drawing- 


A  becoming  incue  for  autumn  wear 


rooms,  and  smart  saying's  under  this  new  dispensation  will 
of  course  be  at  a  discount  ;  in  fact,  we  must  now  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme  and  adopt  our  grandmothers'  habits'  and 
speech  as  well  as  their  gowns. 


The  Lancet  tells  us  that 
"  the  liberal  use  of  scent  on 
the  handkerchief  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  it  antiseptic 
and  to  destroy  the  germs 
in  it,  and  that  those  who 
practise  this  habit  may 
actually  be  doing  good  to 
their  neighbours  by  check- 
ing the  distribution  of  in- 
fectious '  materials."  It  is 
pleasant  to  hear  that  our 
well-known  love  and  use  of 
perfumes  is  so  praiseworthy. 
The  "mere  man "  has 
sometimes  denounced  the 
feminine  addiction  to  scents, 
but  now  surely  he  will  look 
upon  the  fair  offenders  as 
public  benefactors.  I  know 
girls  who  smoke  cigarettes 
on  the  plea  that  the}-  use 
tobacco  as  an  antiseptic. 
Doubtless,  these  careful 
little  maids  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  the  use  of  scent 
is  equally  efficacious  in 
combating  the  dreaded 
infection  ! 

*    ??    V 

As  I  predicted,  the  long 
trailing-  garment  is  doomed. 
Strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  to  bring  into  favour 
the  short,  sensible  skirt. 
That  this  whim  of  Dame 
Fashion  will  not  meet  with 
a,  ready  acceptance  by  all 
g"oes  without  saying,  since 
the  short  women  will  still 
cling  '  to  the  trailing 
draperies  which  make  for 
height.  It  will  necessaril} 
be  some  time  before  w  e 
shall  all  adopt  the  new 
mode,  for  the  graceful  three- 
quarter  coats  of  which  we 
have  grown  so  fond  of  late 
\«sars  seem  to  call  for  a 
flowing'  dress,  and  then  our 
picture  hats  could  never  fit- 
tingly grace  a  short  skirt. 
Toques  and  small  headgear 
must  be  our  portion  ;  sooner 
or  later  the  much-abused, 
but  withal  graceful,  lung- 
skirt  will  be  only  included 
among  past  fashions,  and  we  shall  all  wear  dresses  quite 
two  inches  from  the  ground.  Like  the  proverbial  dog',  we 
always  find  with  Dame  Fashion  "  that  her  bark  is  worse 
than  her  bite,"  so  deft  and  cunning'  is  she  in  the  arrangement 
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of  unpromising-  details  that  we  may  be  sure  the  short  skirt 

in  her  hands  will   be  as  pretty  and  chic  and  altogether  as 

charming  as  its  predecessor.     The  fortunate  possessors  of 

pretty   feet    will    rejoice    that 

fashion    to-day     is    on     their 

side.      "  A  straw  shows  which 

way  the  wind  blows.'      Boot  .  . 

and    shoe   makers    are    busy 

preparing    the    daintiest  foot-  t 

geir,  for  they  will  be  much  in  \ 

evidence  and  so  must  be  above 

reproach. 

*  *    * 

In  contrast  to  the  short 
bolero  which  has  for  so  long 
been  sanctioned  by  fashion, 
we  may  now  avail  ourselves 
of  the  long  and  graceful 
basque  which  is  at  present 
equally  smiled  upon  by 
Madame  La  Mode.  Note 
the  basque  over  the  hips  in 
the  sketch  on  the  previous 
page:  "A  becoming  mode 
for  autumn  wear."  The.  cos- 
tume is  built  of  brown  check 
cloth  with  jacket  bodice  and 
revers  of  patterned  silk  over 
cream  chiffon  vest  :  the  coat 
fastened  with  handsome  fancy 
buttons. 

The  smart  travelling  cos- 
tume is  of  fine,  dull-red  cloth, 
with  black  velvet  facings  and 
eld  silver  buttons.  The  coat 
opens  over  a  guipure  waist- 
coat, the  same  being  used  for 
the  full  under-sleeve.  This 
gown  will  appeal  to  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  adopt 
the  severe  style  which  is  to  be 
found  now  on  most  tailor- 
mades. 

*  *    * 

Now  that  for  the  nonce  we 
have  discarded  high   stiff  col- 


A  smart  travelling  costume 


lars  we  are  meanly  beginning  to  descry  them,  and  are 
putting  down  all  sorts  of  troubles  and  ailments  to  their 
account,  and  oculists  tell  us   that  a  tight  collar  injures  the 

nerves  of  the  eyes,  and  throat 
speciafists  insist  that  the 
throat  should  be  left  un- 
covered if  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve it  in  health.  With  the 
return  to  high  neck-bands 
what  evils  shall  we  not  hear 
owe  their  origin  to  the  present 
low  necks  ? 

*    *    * 

The  days  passed  on  a  visit 
to  a  country  house  are  as 
fully  occupied  as  those  spent 
in  the  busy  metropolis.  What 
"<ime  can  be  spared  from  the 
delights  of  the  all-engrossing 
golf,  shooting,  and  other  out- 
door pastimes,  is  more  often 
spent  in  doing  elaborate 
needlework.  It  has  become 
fashionable  to  take  with 
you  on  one  of  these  visits  a 
large  piece  of  embroider}', 
which,  should  its  beauty 
appeal  to  others,  will  speedily 
grow  apace,  since  willing 
hands  will  be  found  ready  to 
help  you,  and  you  will  see 
the  verification  of  the  old 
saying,  'Many  hands  make 
light  work."  The  beautifi- 
cation  of  one's  bed  is,  if  rather 
a  lengthy  undertaking,  one 
that  amply  repays  the  work 
entailed.  Nowadays  there 
are  such  beautiful  and  original 
designs  for  the  ornamenting 
of  our  pillows  and  sheets.  A 
very  great  dea\  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  dainty  hand- 
embroidery  is  worked  in  the 
convents,  where  the  most  deli- 
cate design  receives  its  best 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
painstaking  Sisters.    An  ordi- 


BEGHSTEINPIA 


25  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash,  or   14s.  6d.  per  month  (second- 
hand, 10s.   6d.   per  month)  on  the  Three  Years'  System. — Lists 
free  of  C.  STILES   &   CO.,  40  and  42,  Southampton  Row, 
London,  W.C.       PIANOS    EXCHANGED. 


These  magnificent  Pianos  for  hire  on  the  Three  Year? 
System,  at  advantageous  prices  and  terms.  Lists  and 
particulars  free  of  CHAS.  STILES  &  CO.,  40  and 
42,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C. 


Now  in  Three  Strengths. 

GALLAHER'S 
"TWO  FLAKES" 

TOBACCO 

MILD,     MEDIUM     &     FULL. 

In    1,   2   and   4  oz.    Tins. 


THE     MOST     NUTRITIOUS. 

E  P  PS'S 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 


Bead    BARRY     PAIN'S 

Latest   Success, 

JNOTHING    3ERIOU3 

Price  ONE  SHILLING.     Post  Free,  1/3. 
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WORTH    A     GUINEA    A    BOX. 

EECtKp 

Pits 

These  family  favourites  are  composed  entirely  of  Medicinal  Herbs,  and  are  warranted 
free  from  Mercury  or  other  poisonous  substance.  They  can  harm  no  one,  and  may  be 
given  to  children  or  to  the  aged  and  infirm  with  perfect  safety.  They  cleanse  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  purify  the  blood  ;  invigorate  the  whole  nervous  system, 
and  give  tone  and  energy    to  the  muscles. 

BEECHAM'S  PILLS  have  stood  the  test  of  over  fifty  years  without 
the  publication  of  testimonials.  Parents  recommend  them  to 
their  children,  Friends  recommend  them  to  one  another,  and 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS  recommend  themselves. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE   IN   BOXES,  price  1/1  #  (56  Pills),  &  2/9  (168  Pills). 


AN    ASTONISHING    OFFER! 

THIS  WATCH  WILL  COST  YOU  NO  MONEY-a  Genuine  Leever,  Warranted.    Keyless,  Non-Magnetic,  Dust  and  Damp  Proof. 

THIS  OFFER  MEANS  JUST  WHAT  IT  SAYS.  We  will  do  as  we  promise.  We  are  determined  to  largely  increase  the  circulation  of  our 
charming,  wholesome,  interesting,  literary,  pictorial  and  musical  publication  POPULAR  HOME  JOURNAL,  which  now  hoasts  of  a  circulation  of  over 
75,000  copies  per  issue.  We  know  that  by  introducing  specimen  copies,  people  take  an  interest,  and  are  afterwards  glad  to  take  in  our  periodical  regularly. 
We  have,  therefore,  devised  a  great  genuine  legal  advertising  scheme.  We  have  bought  5,000  reliable  keyless,  genuine  lever,  non-magnetic,  dust 
and  damp  proof  Watches,  equal  in  appearance  and  utility  to  many  watches  that  have  been  sold  at  ,£5  to  ^20,  yet  we  will  not  sell  one  of  our  Chancery 
Watches  at  any  price,  but  wi'.l  give  one  to  you  absolutely  free,  under  warranty.  Still  further,  we  shall  pay  a  sum  of.  £2$  for  picking  out  the  6  misspelled 
words  in  this  advertisement.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  easy,  yet  try  it,  as  it  may  prove  to  be  difficult.  To  encourage  you  we  mention  that  the  furst  incorrectly 
spelled  word  is  in  the  headline,  which  should  be  properly  spelled  Lever.  Now  try  and  find  the  others.  They  are  well  concealed,  yet  you  can  find  them  b; 
study.  The  sum  of  £25  will  be  paid  to  the  person  who  discovers  all  in  the  shortest  time  after  reading  this  advertisement.  Also  £25  will  be  paid  among 
all    the    others    who  are    able   to    I  ___  _...___»  ,„ 

CASH  AWARDS    m  g  ^^^M^  GREAT  OFFERS 

rove  that  we  really 


To 

pay  as  advertised,  you.  may  write  to 
Mr.  W.  Conlton,  Blyth  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Blyth,  Northumberland,  who  will 
tell  you  that  we  paid  him  a  £25 
Cash  award,  and  he  gained  his 
money  by  less  than  an  hour's 
work ;  or  you  may  write  to  Mr.  J.  J. 
Downes,  Superintendent,  County  Police 
Office,  Macclesfield,  whom  we  have  just 
paid  £25  Cash.  We  always  do  just 
as  advertised,  and  if  you  can  dis- 
cover the  6  misspelled  words  In  this 
advertisement,  within  one  hour, 
you  are  certain  of  a  Cash  Prize  in 
addition  to  the  Watch. 

TWENTY-FIVE 
SOVEREIGNS 

FOR  SLIGHT 
TROUBLE 


detect  the  misspelled  words 
within  i  hour  after  reading  this 
advertisement.     Therefore,  if  you 

are  clever,  you  are  certain 
of  winning  £25  or  in   the 

Other  Offer.  Or,  if  desired, 
we  will  giv  a  genuine  elegant  rose- 
wood or  walnut-cased,  German 
piano,  delivered  free  to  your  house, 
instead  of  the  £2$  in  bank  notes. 
Winner's  choice.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  satisfy  all.  Try  to  win, 
and  not  one  penny  will  be  required 
from  you  for  entry  to  the  competi- 
tion. We  merely  ask  you  to  write 
out  the  misspelled  words,  if  you 
can  find  them,  also  inform  us  how 
long  you  were  occupied  in  finding 
them  after  reading  this  advertise- 
ment through,  and  send  your 
answer  to  us.  If  you  are  entitled 
to  £25  in  Bank  of  England  notes, 
or  to  participation  in  the  ,£25 
distribution,  you  will  only  be 
required  to  take  in  T2  issues  of 
THE  POPULAR  HOME 
JOURNAL,  which  will  come  to 
you  by  post,  and  we  will  send 
you  free,  the  excellent  Warran- 
ted lever  watch,  as  illustrated, 
and  described. 

THE  POPULAR  HOME  JOURNAL  is  a  large  16-page  publication,  each  issue  of  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  interesting,  amusing,  an.; 
instructive  matter.  Among  the  special  features  are  popular  songs,  with  words  and  music.  We  also  offer  competitions  in  which  our  readers  may  participate 
and  secure  a  high  prize,  also  special  features  for  children  or  mothers,  and  in  fact,  we  may  say  that  as  its  name  implies.  The  Popular  Hom  1 

Journal,  when  once  introduced,  is  indeed  a  popular  visitor  to  the  hoem  circle.    Our  offer  to  give  a  Warranted  Lever  Keyless  Watch 

absolutely  without  expense,  is  exactly  as  advertised  above,  and  we  shall  also  pay  the  £25  offer  as  promised.     You  can  gain  a  Watch  whether  you  1 
young  or  Old,  and  whether  you  be  male  or  female.     This  Offer  is  Open  to  everybody  until  December  7th,  190lT     When  you  have  worked  o. 
your  answers,  send   to  us  in  an  ordinary  letter,  promptly,  stating  the  time  required  in   rinding  the  incorrect  words.     No  money  is  demanded  with  you 
answer.     Merely  inclose  2  penny  stamps  for  specimen  journal,  posting.  &c,  when  you  write  us. 
POPULAR    HOME    JOXJRNAL,  <1,  Gx-a.yTs  Inn  Koad,  London,  "t*T.C 


You  need  send  no  money 

with  your  answers,  but  if  you  aiv 
awarded  a  Watch,  and  a  Cash  Prize 
of  £25  or  in  the  other  £25  offer,  oi 
choice  of  a  hiyh-prade  Piano,  etc  .yon 
need  then  only  take  in  12  issues  of  The 
Popular  Home  Journal,  which 
alone  are  well  worth  the  small  unburn 
of  money  that  you  pay.  We 
honestly  put  this  offer  forth 
as  the  greatest  opportunity  that  ba- 
becn  advertised  for  years,  and  as  t 
our  reliability  we  can  refer  you  t 
a  legion  of  well  satisfied  '  Cash 
Prize  Gainers,  also  many  thousand 
who  have  gained  uur  Wonderful 
Watches  and  are  carrying  thea- 
beautiful  and  correct  time- 
keepers. 

A  GENUINE 
OFFER  OF 

WATCHES 
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nary  pillow-case  may  be  effectively  ornamented  by  the 
insertion  of  button-holes  through  which  ribbon  of  a  chosen 
shade  must  be  threaded  and  tied  in  a  careless  bow  at  one 
of  the  corners.  For  a  long'  time  the  pillow,  by  reason  of 
its  conspicuous  position,  has  been  rendered  ornamental,  and 
no  costly  lace  nor  intricate  stitching  has  been  deemed  loo 
elaborate  for  its  glorification,  and  now  its  poor  relation,  the 
bolster,  hitherto  confined  to  mere  usefulness,  is  likewise  to 
receive  fitting  attention  from  skilful  hands,  and  to  take  its 
share  in  the  luxurious  comfort  of  the  modern  bed. 

¥    *    * 

VERY  pretty  and  g-irlish  is  the  newest  coiffure,  that 
wherein  the  hair  is  coiled  low  on  the  neck,  with  one  be- 
witching curl  straying  quite  ingenue  fashion  out  at  the  left 
side.  Needless  to  say  this  style  of  hairdressing  looks  very 
well  on  very  young  girls,  and  is  suitable  to  the  low  necks 
now  so  much  in  vogue. 


considerably  from  mal-de-mer  during  the  early  days  of  the 
voyage.  One  day  glancing  through  the  log-book  he  noted 
that  the  malady  was  entered  as  sea-sickness  in  the  case  of 
the  officers  and  men,  but  in  his  own  that  "  His  Royal 
Highness  was  slightly  indisposed."  "  Humbug,"  exclaimed 
the  Duke,  "  His  Royal  Highness  was  horribly  sea-sick,  and 
why  in  the  name  of  wonder  should  it  not  be  entered  as 
such."  .  Martha. 

*   ¥   * 

Martha  will  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  questions 
relating  to  domestic  or  personal  matters. 

n  h  * 
G.  B. — You  are  evidently  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
nerves,  and  were  I  you  if  they  do  not  soon  improve  I  should 
consult  a  nerve  specialist.  If  this  distressing  complaint 
is  allowed  to  go  on  the  malady  is  likely  to  become  chronic 
and  very    difficult  indeed  to  cure.      In   the  meantime,  you 


The  start  of  the  new  municipal  electric  trams  at  North  End,  Portsmouth 

(Plioto  by  J.  J.   Mortimer) 


Although  the  time  seems  short  to  us  since  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  left  these  shores,  it  must  seem  terribly 
long  to  the  devoted  mother  parted  so  long  from  her  dear 
little  ones,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  her  Royal  Highness 
has  felt  the  separation  most  keenly.  In  less  than  six  weeks' 
time,  if  all  goes  well,  we  shall  be  looking  forward  to  the 
home-coming  of  the  Royal  pair,  and  most  cordially  welcome 
them  home  again,  not  forgetting  the  debt  of  gratitude  we 
owe  their  Royal  Highnesses  for  leaving  home  and  children 
to  visit  our  Colonies  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire. 


A  very  characteristic  story  is  told  of  the  Duke  of  York 
d:i    board   the    Ophir.      He,   like    less  exalted  folk,  suffered 


should  try  a  few  simple  remedies,  such  as  giving  up  tea 
and  all  stimulants  for  awhile,  as  these  only  tend  to  excite 
the  nerves.  For  breakfast  you  should  take  a  cup  of  Cad- 
bury's  cocoa,  made  with  plenty  of  milk.  Rest  as  much  as 
possible,  and  avoid  all  excitements.  Be  in  the  fresh  air  as 
often  as  you  can,  but  take  exercise  in  moderation,  being 
careful  not  to  over-tire  yourself. 

¥    ¥   * 

Gladys. — I  am  a  great  believer  in  St.  Jacob's  oil  as  a 
cure  for  rheumatism.  If  you  persevere  with  it  I  am  sure 
you  will  derive  great  benefit  from  its  use.  It  is  so  soothing, 
and  does  not  irritate  the  skin  at  all.  To  your  second  question 
I  say,  emphatically,  yes.    Many  thanks  for  your  good  wishes. 


Printed  by  the  Black  and  White  Publishing  Company.  Limited,  at  33.  Bouverie  Street;  and  at  Edinburgh;  and  Published 
Weekly  by  W.  J.  P.  Moncktok,  at  63,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  England.— Oct.  5,  1901. 
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The  Guard  of  Honour  (Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders)  ready  to  receive  the  King 

at  Ballater 

THE     KING     IN      SCOTLAND 


The  King's  visit  to  Balmoral  Castle  recalls  an  old  and 
amusing  story.  Following  his  Royal  mother's  example,  the 
young  Prince  many  years  ago  essayed  to  visit  the  cottagers 
of  Braemar  village,  all  by  himself.  That  was  not  such  an 
easy  matter  as  one  might  suppose  ;  but  the  Prince  deftly 
eluded  his  equerries  and  entered  a  cottage.  In  it  was  a 
brawny  Highlander  superintending  the  making  of  Scotch 
broth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  knock  at  a  door  in  the  High- 
lands (the  same  habit  obtains  amongst  the  Red  Indians),  so 
that  the  Prince's  arrival  did  not  occasion  more  than  a  friendly 
nod,  that  at  once  served  as  a  welcome  and  as  a  motion 
towards  a  chair.  However,  the  Prince's  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  bubbling  concoction  in  the  pot,  as  it  swung 
on  the  irons  over  the  peat  fire,  and  he  asked  : 

"What  is  that?" 

"O,"  answered  the  Highlander,  ready  to  oblige  a 
stranger,  "  that's  broth." 

"  O,  I  see,  replied  the  Prince,  very  interested;  "and 
what  is  it  made  of?" 

"  Weel,  ye  see,  there's  neeps  intil't,  and  carrots  intil't. 
and  leeks  intil't,  and  parsley " 


"  But  what  is  'intil't'?"  queried  the  Prince,  referring  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  intil't. 

"  Weel,  ye  see,"  reiterated  the  Highlander  with  an 
ominous  rasp  in  his  voice,  "  there's  neeps  intil't,  and  carrots 
intil't,  and  leeks  intil't,  and  parsley " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  understand  that,"  said  the  Prince,  with  a 
smile  ;  "  but  what  is  '  intil't  '  ?  " 

"  Dang  it,  man,  am  ah  nae  tellin' ye  what's  intil't.   There's 


neeps 


but  what 


Yes,"  interrupted  the  Prince,  rather  nettled, 
is  '  intil't    ?  " 

That  was  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back.  With  a 
yell,  the  infuriated  Highlander  seized  the  soup-stick  (the 
spurtle),  and  with  a  back-hand  sweep  would  have  floored 
the  Prince,  but  he  had  fled.  Rushing  to  the  door,  the  High- 
lander cannoned  against  an  affrighted  equerry,  who  could 
only  gasp  that  the  visitor  was  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Natu- 
rally the  man  was  thunderstruck,  but  the  Prince's  kindness 
of  heart  and  exquisite  tact  soon  removed  all  difficulties  ; 
and  in  his  sweetest  voice  the  Highlander  explained  that 
"  intil't      only   meant    "into 'it,"   and  that   he   was   merely 


The  King  and  Queen  driving  past  the  clansmen  assembled  at  Ballater 
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trying  to  say  that  broth  was  made  of  turnips,  carrots  and 
leeks,  &c.,  &c. 

*   V   ¥ 

The  Queen  may  be  said  to  be  among  her  very  own 
people  while  residing  in  Deeside,  for  the  population  of  that 
part  of  the  country  are  known  as  "  the  Dane-mixed  men  of 
Dee."  And  no  wonder  that  Scot  and  Dane  are  mixed  by 
the  river  Dee,  for  that  stream  in  olden  times,  over  and  over 
again,  ran  torrents  of  commingled  blood  of  Scot  and  Dane. 
Some  of  the  fiercest  battles  of  long  ago  took  place  in  the 
fair  valley  of  the  Dee — the  district,  in  fact,  from  Aberdeen 
to  Braemar  being  the  favourite  battle-ground  of  the  con- 
tending races.     But  the  Danes  were  ejected,  England  and 


of  separate  bronze  coinages  for  the  Isle  of  Man,  Ireland, 
and  perhaps  Scotland.  The  suggestion,  however,  is  not 
exactly  feasible,  and  certainly  the  coinage  for  Scotland  with 
the  VII.  on  it  would  only  raise  a  storm.  The  Scots  main- 
tain that  his  Majesty  is  Edward  I.  of  Scotland.  The  other 
Edwards  were  shown  the  right-about,  and  were  unable  to 
maintain  their  claim  even  by  force.  However,  that  is  all 
ancient  history,  but  it  is  better  to  leave  well  alone.  Cer- 
tainly there  were  separate  copper  coins  for  Ireland  (with 
the  harp)  as  late  as  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  and  some  of 
them  are  still  in  currency  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  separate- 
coinage  for  the  Isle  of  Man  (discontinued  in  the  reigns  of 
George  IV.  and  William  IV.)  was  revived  in  the  early  years 
of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.      "The    Harp  with   the  Crown" 


The  arrival  of  the  King  and  Queen  at  Ballater 


Ireland  following  Scotland's  lead.  In  modern  times  the 
Granite  City  is  a  favourite  place  of  residence  of  emigrant 
Danes. 

*    ¥    * 

Probably  the  new  coins  with  the  "image  and  super- 
scription "  of  the  King,  will  not  make  an  appearance 
until  the  coronation,  but  no  authoritative  opinion  can  be 
had  on  the  subject.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  fact  that 
his  Majesty  has  given  more  than  one  sitting  for  the 
representation  of  his  head  on  the  new  coins,  and  that  one 
or  two  designs  have  been  submitted  for  his  approval. 
Meanwhile,  a  correspondent  writes  to  a  contemporary 
suggesting  that  the   time  has  now  come  for  the   re-issue 


on  a  new  coinage  might  not  be  a  bad  war-cry  for  the  United 
Irish  League  at  the  next  election. 

*    *    * 

On  their  arrival  at  Ballater  Station,  the  King  and  Queen 
were  received  by  a  guard  of  honour  of  the  Argyll  and 
Sutherland  Highlanders.  In  connection  with  this  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  depot  of  the  old  93rd  (the  Suther- 
land Highlanders)  was  in  Aberdeen.  Of  course  that  was 
before  1881,  when  the  grand  Cockney  idea  occurred  of 
naming  the  old  regiment  by  its  present  appellation.  It 
would  have  been  more  to  the  point  to  call  them  North  and 
South  Pole  Highlanders.  Only  that  alleged  Highlander,  the 
late  Duke  of  Argyll,  had  something  to  do  with  the  naming. 
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A  pleasure  boat  on  the  Lake 
of  Killarney  has  been  wrecked, 
and  three  lives  lost.     The  boat, 
containing-   a    party    of    seven 
tourists  and  A  crew  of  five,  was 
leaving  the  Upper  Lake,  and  in 
shooting-   the   rapids   under   the 
Old    Weir     Bridge     the     craft, 
owing  to  the  un- 
usually      high 
water  was  carried 
against  the  spear 
point     of     the 
bridge.         The 
bows  were  stove 
i  11       and      the. 
boat       capsized. 
Through      stren- 
uous   efforts    on 
the    part    of    the 
spectators,     who 
laboured      under 
the  greatest  diffi- 
culties,       nine 
persons         were 
rescued,  but  two 
boatmen      and 
Captain       De- 
brener,      of     the 
Dutch  Army,  on 
his       honeymoon 
at      Killarney, 
were  drowned.™. 


An  old  elm  tree  at  Norbury,  demolished  in  the  widening  of  the  L.B.  &  S.C.R. 
from  lialham  to  Croydon.    It  had  a  circumference  of  21  feet 


*   ¥    » 

Referring  to 
the  accident,  a  correspondent  writes  : — "  I  know  this  spot 
—  the  Old  Weir  Bridge  and  rapids  —  well,  and  it  is  a 
very  dangerous  place  for  the  tourist  boats,  particularly 
after  heavy  rains  on  the  upper  lake.  The  narrow 
channel  is  the  only  outlet  for  the  water.  One  can  imagine 
a  heavy  boatload  of  thirteen  people,  and  frequently  more, 
overcrowded  to  save  expense  of  another  boat.  I  think  the 
near  relatives,  or  those  who  may  have  depended  upon  the 
labours  of  the  very  poor  boatmen,  deserve  every  considera- 
tion from  their  employers.  The  boatmen  of  Killarney  are  a 
very  civil,  obliging  and  hard-working  body  of  men,  but  poorly 
paid,  and  having  but  a  few  months  of  employment  during 
the  year,  and  have  practically  nothing  to  do  during  the  long 
winter  months,   and    in   most    cases   they  have  families    to 


support.  As  a 
rule  I  engage  a 
boat  and  boat- 
man to  myself, 
and  have  been 
through  Ui  e 
rapids  many  a 
time  at  the  full 
force  of  water, 
but  the  boat  is 
more  manage- 
able, being  much 
lighter  than  a 
boat  of  thirteen 
or  more.  These 
high  floods  of 
water  frequently 
occur  in  this  dan- 
gerous spot  after 
rain  and  storms, 
and  are  well 
known  to  the 
efficient  and  kind 
caretaker  (Mr. 
D  w  y  e  r)  of 
Dinish  Island, 
which  is  some 
distance  away. 
He  is  mostly  en- 
gaged in  taking 
tickets,  out  of 
sight  of  the  Old 
WeirBridge,  and 
is  too  far  away 
forimmediateser- 
vice.  Someone 
should  be  appointed  by  the  owner  of  the  estate  to  whom 
the  public  pay  fees  of  admission.  He  should  engage 
someone  to  be  on  the  spot  to  render  help  and  immediate 
assistance  by  life-belts,  &c,  and  more  especially  when  the 
heavy  rains  foretell  the  force  of  water  to  expect  and  the 
danger  which  pursues  the  tourist-boats  running  through 
these  dangerous  rapids  from  Sunday  to  Sunday." 

*    ¥    * 

An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  at  the.  Treasury 
during  the  extension  of  the.  system  of  electric  lighting.  On 
taking  up  a  section  of  flooring,  a  long-forgotten  passage 
was  brought  to  view.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  many 
curious  documents,  one  of  which   was  a   petition  to  George 

the  Third,  penned  in 
1803,  from  seventy  officers 
begging  that  they  might 
be  released  from  a 
debtor's  prison.  They 
quaintly  declared  that 
they  preferred  to  fight 
Napoleon. 

"  When  the  history  of 
this  war  comes  to  be 
honestly  written,  one 
man,  I  declare  to  you, 
will    tower   above    others 


The  scene  of  the  recent  boating  disaster  at  Killarney.    The  rapids  and  the  Old  Weir  Bridge 

(Photo  by  W.   Robinson,  Camberwell) 
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in  England  as  having1  been  fearlessly  consistent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  a  public  servant  and 
Minister  of  the  Sovereign.  When  others  have  been  dis- 
posed to  blow  hot  and  cold  he  has  been  straightforward, 
with  one  clear  aim — the  vindication  of  the  British  cause. 
From  what  has  taken  place  upon,  and  beneath,  the  surface 
of  affairs  I  have  become  possessed  of  this  fact.  In  the 
successive  negotiations  that  have  gone  on  with  the  enemy 
his  voice  has  been  for  a  plain  understanding  and  no  equivo- 
cations or  make-beliefs.  And  he  to  whom  I  refer  is  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  gentleman  with 
whom  I  have  not  exchanged  a  word,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  very  many  years." — Mr.  Bennet  Burleigh  in  the 
Telegraph. 

*    *    * 
The  local  committee  at  St.   Ives,   Huntingdonshire,  are 
appealing  for  a  sum  of  ^150  to  complete  the  statue  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  town.     The  Earl  of 


The  roots  Of  a  large  elm  tree  at  Norbury,  demolished  in 

the  widening  of  tne  L.B.  &  s.C.R.     A  younger  tree  was 

growing  inside,  as  seen  in  the  photo 

Sandwich,  a  close  neighbour  6f  St.  Ives, 
has  taken  touch  interest  in  the  Crom- 
well statue,  and  although  the  movement 
has  dragged  a  little,  the  town  will  have, 
the  statue  of  the  famous  Protector  ere 
long.  A  curious  belief  exists,  and  has 
foundation  in  a  Harleian  MS.,  that 
Cromwell's  body  was  not  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, when  at  the  Restoration  the 
Cromwell  remains  were  disinterred  and 
dishonoured,  the  Stuart  loyalists  were 
busy  wreaking   their    vengeance    on    a 

body  that  was  not  Cromwell's,  but . 

The  story,  which  is  quite  circumstantial, 
begins  with  the  questioning  of  Cromwell 
by  Brakstead,  then  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  and  others  in  the  Protector's  con* 
fidence  as  to  his  choice  of  a  burial-place. 
He  was  then  ill,  but  he  made  it  clear 
that  he  wished  to  be  buried  at  Naseby, 
in  Northamptonshire,  the  place  of  his 
most  notable  victory.  Immediately  after 
his  death,  Brakstead  (who  was  one  of 
the  regicides  and  was  executed  at  the 
Restoration)  and  the  others  removed  the 
Protector's  body  from  Whitehall  by  dead 
of  night  to  Naseby,  and  there  buried  it 
in  a  leaden  coffin  in  the  midst  of  the 
battlefield.  The  grass  was  carefully 
replaced  over  the  grave,  which  had  been 
prepared,  and  no  passer  by  would  detect 
any  change  in  the  surface.  A  few  days 
after,  the  place  was  dug  over  (the  coffin 
was  placed  nine  feet  deep)  and  corn 
sowed,  so  that  all  suspicion  was  diverted. 
The  strangest  part  of  the  story  is  to 
come.  The  empty  coffin,  to  which  almost 
regal  honours  were  paid  at  the  inter- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey,  contained 
not  the  body  of  Cromwell,  but,  received 
a  little  time  after,  another  body,  that  of 


The  first  Volunteers  in  Shetland  —  Church  parade  of 

the   newly  -  raised    7th    Volunteer   Battalion   Gordon 

Highlanders  at  Lerwick 

the  decapitated  Charles  I.  With  regard  to  this,  Lord 
Clarendon  says  that  no  proof  exists  of  the  martyr 
King's  body  having  been  interred,  and  points  out  that 
when,  after  the  Restoration,  Lords  Southampton  and 
Lindsey  were  commissioned  to  search  for  it,  they  could 
not  succeed  in  tracing  it  in  the  church  where  tradition 
said  it  had  been  interred.  The  Cromwellians,  feeling 
sure  that  after  the  death  of  Oliver  his  son  Richard 
was  not  likely  to  avert  the  return  of  the  Stuart  kings, 
and  that  in  revenge  some  ignominy  would  be  put 
on  the  Protector's  body,  de\ised  this  devilish  plan  of 
securing  Cromwell's  remains  and  of  having  another 
and  a  secret  victory  over  Charles  I.  -  When,  then, 
the  bodies  of  the  regicides  were  disinterred  and  ex- 
posed to  public  defamation  at  Tyburn,  the  crowd  began 
to  notice  the  likeness  to  the  late  King,  even  to  a  slitting 
in  the  neck  which  was  done  after  the  execution.  Very 
soon  the  body  was  removed  for  fear  of  infection. 


The  opening  of  the  new  Electric  Railway  from  Norbury  to  I'urley. 

The  Home  Secretary  is  seen   sitting   by   himself,  looking  over   the 

rails  at  the  top  of  the  car 
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It  is  social  death  for  a  jockey  to  be  warned  off  the  course, 
and  this  is  what  has  happened  to  Lester  Reiff,  who,  with 
his  brother  Johnnie,  came  over  from  America  recently. 
The  stewards  of  the  Manchester  September  meeting-  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  rode  De  Lacy  in 
the  New  Barns  Plate,  and  reported  the  circumstance  to  the 
stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club.  After  careful  consideration, 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Lester  Reiff  did  not  do  his 
best  to  win.  Consequently,  they  withdrew  his  licence  and 
warned  him  off  Newmarket  Heath.  Probably  Reiff  is  not 
much  upset,  for  it  is  said  he  is  to  take  unto  himself  a  wife 
and  go  in  for  fruit  farming  in  California.  However  that 
may  be,  he  has  banked  a  tidy  sum  of  English  coin. 

*  *    * 

According  to  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office,  31, 
Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.,  with  reference  to  South 
Africa,  only  a  few  skilled  platelayers  are  wanted  on  the 
railways  in  Natal.  They  must  be  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
years  of  age,  and  must  have  had  at  least  five  years'  experi- 
ence on  railways  ;  candidates 
must  apply  to  the  Agent- 
General  for  Natal,  26,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.,  stating 
age,  height,  and  experience, 
and  enclose  testimonials.  In 
Cape  Colony  there  is  officially 
stated  to  be  a  demand  for 
thoroughly  skilled  mechanics 
in  the  building  trades.  Other- 
wise all  persons  are  again 
warned  against  going  to 
South  Africa  at  present  in 
search  of  professional  or 
manual  work  unless  they  have 
ample  private  means  to  meet 
the  very  high  cost  of  living, 
or  have  engagements  to  go 
to.  They  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  allowed  to  proceed  up 
country.  Candidates  for  the 
new  South  African  Con- 
stabulary should  apply  to 
the  Recruiting  Officer,  S.A.C. 
Recruiting  Office,  King's 
Court,  Broadway,  Westmin- 
ster, S.W.  ;  they  must  be  good 
riders,  good  shots,  single, 
strictly  sober,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty-five  years 
of  age  ;  they  will  be  given 
free  passages  to  South  Africa. 
Farriers  also  are  wanted  for 
this  force. 

*    *    * 

In  Western  Australia  the 
report  of  the  Government 
Labour  Bureau  for  the  quarter 
ending  June  30th  last  shows 
as  follows  : — There  is  a  de- 
mand forcompetent  mechanics 

in  the  building  and  other  trades  at  Northam,  Perth  and  Don- 
garra,  and  for  sawmill  hands  at  Albany,  but  otherwise  the 
supply  in  the  Colony  is  quite  sufficient,  and  in  some  places, 
as  Coolgardie,  Kalgoorlie,  Fremantle,  Collie  and  Albany, 
the  supply  is  in  excess  of  the  demand  ;  there  is  no  demand 
for  miners  anywhere,  and  at  Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorlie  the 
supply  is  in  excess  of  the  demand  ;  in  country  districts  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  farm  labourers  ;  there  is  a  demand 
in  many  districts — but  not  at  Coolgardie,  Kalgoorlie  or 
Fremantle — for  unskilled  labour  ;  and  there  is  a  demand 
almost  everywhere  for  female  servants.  During  June  388 
persons  called  at  the  bureau  in  search  of  work.  The  serious 
strike  of  railway  line  repairers,  which  arose  on  a  question  of 
wages,  has  been  settled  by  arbitration — the  repairers  are  to 
receive  8s.  a  day  instead  of  7s. 

*  *    * 

In  Victoria  the  wages  of  seamen  and  trimmers  in  the 
Australian  shipping  trade  have  been  raised  from  £6  10s.  a 
month  to  £,"].  The  various  Boards  appointed  under  the 
Factories  and  Shops  Acts  have  determined  that  the  lowest 


wages  to  be  paid  to  glaziers  in  the  plate-glass  trade  should 
be  ioj^d.  per  hour;  to  males  in  the  jam-making  trade  should 
be  30s.  a  week  of  48  hours,  and  to  females  14s.  ;  to  journey- 
men confectioners  in  the  making  of  confectionery  50s.,  and 
females  16s.,  per  week  of  48  hours  ;  to  jewellers  50s.,  and 
females  30s.  per  week  of  48  hours  ;  to  tanners,  other  than 
tanners  of  sheep-skins,  36s.  per  week  of  48  hours ;  to 
copper-plate  engravers  80s.  per  week  of  48  hours  ;  and 
coopers  is.  2d.  an  hour,  or  56s.  per  week  of  48  hours. 
The  drought  has  broken  up  to  some  extent  in  the  Mallec 
and  other  parts,  and  this  should  improve  the  demand  for 
labour  in  country  districts.  There  have  been  demonstra- 
tions of  the  unemployed  in  Melbourne,  though  it  is  often 
difficult  to  procure  competent  workmen.  In  Castlemaine, 
Bendigo,  Dalesford,  &c,  there  is  no  demand  for  labour, 
except  female  servants. 

*  y  * 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sims  (says  the  Kansas  City  Journal)  has 
surrendered  the  pastorate   of  an  Atchison    Baptist  church 

on  the  ground  that  he  cannot 
get  along  with  his  congrega- 
tion. He  says  the  women  of 
his  flock  want  to  make  a 
ladies'  man  out  of  him.  "  I 
am  willing,"  he  says,  "  to 
make  calls  on  the  sick  or 
afflicted,  but  I  am  too  old  to 
get  mixed  up  in  society.  The 
women  want  me  to  dance 
attendance  and  take  sides 
in  their  quarrels,  but  I  ain't 
a-going  to  do  it.  All  I 
want  is .  for  them  to  pay  me 
the  100  dollars  they  owe,  and 
I  will  go  to  another  church 
that  is  waiting  for  me."  Which 
shows  that  even  the  Lord's 
anointed  have  to  drop  their 
jobs  and  run  when  the  social 
fiend  takes  after  them. 

Here  is  an  incident  which, 
it  is  alleged,  took  place  in 
Maple's  well-known  shop  in 
the  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
It  was  a  broiling  day  in  July 
when  two  fashionably-dressed 
ladies,  leading  by  the  hand  a 
little  child  of  three,  entered 
the  carpet  department,  and 
asked  to  see  some  carpets  of 
Various  makes.  Roll  after 
roll  was  displayed  to  them  by 
the  obliging  but  perspiring 
assistant,  but  still  they  craved 
':  for  more,"  like  Oliver  of 
old.  At  last  one,  looking  at 
her  watch,  observed :  "  I 
think,  dear,  perhaps  we  had 
better  go  now."  To  which 
her  friend  replied  :  "  I  don't  think  we  need  go  for  a  few 
minutes  yet,  dear  ;  it's  so  hot  outside  ;  and,  besides,  baby 
likes  seeing  him  roll  them  out  !  " 

*    *    * 

Our  American  cousins,  says  a  London  jeweller,  have 
always  been  partial  to  earrings,  and  with  the  annually 
increasing  invasion  from  the  States,  it  is  really  they  who 
have  revived  the  taste  for  them  among  their  English  sisters, 
but  in  the  more  elegant  form  of  single  gems  of  brilliants  or 
pearls  rather  than  the  early  Victorian  long  ornaments. 

V  *   * 

Some  years  ago  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  discovered  a  pleasant 
house  at  Southgate,  which  he  calls  Osidge.  It  is  a  roomy, 
white-walled  dwelling,  with  French  windows,  Venetian 
blinds,  and  verandah,  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  Surrounding  it  are  pleasant,  well-wooded  grounds, 
the  pride  of  the  owner,  from  which,  on  bright  days,  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  may  be  seen  above  the  smoke  of  the 
city.  A  feature  in  the  gardens  is  the  summer-house  erected 
amongst  the  branches  of  a  fine  oak  tree. 


Warned  off"  — Lester  Reiff,  the  American  jockey, 
who  has  had  his  licence  withdrawn 
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Laying  the  carpet  at  Quebec  Harbour  for  the  reception  of  the  Duke  and 

Duchess  of  York 

THE  ROYAL  TOUR 


The  reception  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  at 
Quebec  was  marred  in  some  small  measure  by  the  great 
calamity  which  befell  the  people  of  the  United  States  just 
before  the  Duke's  arrival.  Sympathy  with  their  American  j  where  he 
neighbours  cast  a  gloom  over  the  Canadian  people,  and  in  i  guest  of  Lord  Strath- 
the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  over  the  visit  of  the  Heir  to  the  j  cona.  (Photos  by 
Throne  there  was  a  feeling  of  grief  somewhat  mingled  with  !  Robertson.) 
apprehension.  Letters  had 
been  received  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  reception  to 
the  Duke  threatening  him 
with  a  fate  similar  to  that 
of  President  McKinley. 
There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  these  letters 
were  written  by  sensational 
and  irresponsible  persons, 
and  that  the  Duke  was 
never  at  any  time  in  danger 
of  attack  ;  but  in  the  con- 
ditions it  was  necessary  to 
surround  him  with  every 
precaution,  and  this  tended 
to  mar  slightly  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  arrangements, 
especially  at  Montreal.  The 
Chief  of  Police  was  par- 
ticularly apprehensive,  and 
his  nervousness  made  him 
see  an  infernal  machine  in 
every  camera  which  the 
correspondents  of  the. news- 
papers displayed.  To  the 
correspondent  of  Black  and 
White  Budget  at  the  Place 
Viger  Station,  in  Montreal, 
he  made  the  threat  that  if 
his  camera  was  opened  it 
would  be  smashed,  and  this 
in  the  face  of  a  permit  per- 
mitting the  making  of 
photographs  of  the  Duke's 


arrival.  The  Duke's  drives  through  the  streets  of  Montreal  were  made  at  a 
quick  trot,  and  the  position  of  the  Duke's  carriage  in  the  procession  was- 
constantly  varied.     At  one  minute  his  was  the  first  carriage  in  line;  in  the 

next  the  second,  and  then  the 
fourth.  In  this  way  it  was  ex- 
pected to  deceive  the  public  as 
to  the  exact  position  of  the 
Duke  until  he  was  actually 
passing. 

The  Duke  arrived  at  Quebec 
Harbour  on  Sunday  night, 
•September  15th.  On  Monday 
morning  troops  were  drawn  up 
on  King's  Wharf,  where  an 
arch  of  welcome  had  been 
erected.  Earl  Minto,  Governor- 
General,  accompanied  by  Major 
Maude,  went  out  to  the  Ophir 
and  called  on  the  Duke  and 
Duchess.  Shortly  after  he  re- 
turned the  Duke's  party  came 
off  in  a  launch.  Lady  Mary 
Lygon,  the  Viscount  Crichton, 
and  other  members  of  the  suite 
landed  first.  Then  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  were  assisted  from 
the  launch  and  escorted  to  car- 
riages, in  which  they  drove  up 
the  famous  Mountain  Road  to 
the  Upper  Town.  The  recep- 
tion was  witnessed  by  an  enor- 
mous throng,  which  lined  the 
famous  Dufferin  Terrace. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  were 
escorted     to     the     Parliament 
Building,  where  they  were  wel- 
comed, and  they  then  proceeded 
/to  the  Governor-General's  house. 
In    the    evening    there   was   a 
concert   and   fireworks.     "On   the  following  day  the  "Duke 
pinned  medals  on  the  Canadian  soldiers,  and  held  a  review 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.     It  rained  continuously  through- 
out this  event,  and  the  ducal  party  suffered  much  discomfort. 
On  the  following  morning  the  Duke  started  for  Montreal, 
was    the 


At  Quebec  Harbour  — Lord  Minto  going  to  meet  the  Duke.     Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
(in  top  hat),  the  Premier  of  all  the  Canadas,  is  following 
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Cinque  Ports  Volunteer  Artillery  firing  in  the  competition  at  the  S.E.  District  Meeting 

OUR      HEAVY      HOWITZERS 

A    POINT-TO-POINT    RACE    ACROSS    COUNTRY    WITH    BIG    GUNS 


The  Siege  Train  Division,  Royal  Garrison  Artillery,  is  I  B.L.  battery,  and  more  than  a  15-pounder  Q.F.  battery 
one  of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  British  Army.  Its  |  firing  at  its  highest  rate  of  aimed  fire.  Moreover,  the 
methods,  too  scientific  for  any  but  the  expert,  its  seemingly  towering-  howitzer  shell  will  search  out  cover  proof  against 
slow,  methodical  drill  not  so  attractive  to  the  general  public  I  the  gyrations  of  the  low,  fast-flying  gun  shell,  as  may  be 

gauged  by  the 
fact  that  at  or- 
dinary ranges  of 
about  two  miles 
with  its  extreme 
elevation  |the  for- 
mer shell  rises 
over  eight  thou- 
sand feet  above 
plane,  whereas 
for  the  same 
range  the  gun 
shell  rises  but 
two  hundred  feet 
above  plane.  In 
other  words,  the 
fall  of  the  howit- 
zer shell  at  this 
range  is  at  a 
slope  of  five  feet 
in  one  foot,  or 
nearly  vertical, 
whereas  that  of 
the  gun  shell  is 
one  foot  in  twelve 
feet,  or  not  far 
removed  from  the 
horizontal.  Con- 
sequently the 
howitzer  can  be 
placed  to  afford 
its  own  people 
security,  whilst 
denying-  a  similar 
advantage  to  the 
enemy.  There  is 
no  mountain  in 
the  British  Isles 
over      which       it 


as  the  dash  and 
glitter  of  our 
mounted  breth- 
ren, nor  so  im- 
pressive (nor 
dang-erous  to  sea- 
faring folk,  g_lass 
windows  and 
household  orna- 
ments) as  the 
thunder,  &c, 
from  our  coast 
batteries.  More- 
over, the  very 
nature  of  its 
feats  of  skill  in 
hurling  explosive 
shell  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  in- 
q  u  i  s  itiveness, 
whilst  over  the 
portals  that  mark 
the  entrance  to 
its  practice 
g'roundthe  magic 
word  "  Experi- 
mental," in  black 
oxide  characters 
on  a  khaki 
ground,  often  de- 
bars frc.n  admis- 
sion all  but  a 
privileged  few 
who  wear  the 
King's  uniform. 

Yet  it  seems  a 
pity  that  more  is 
not  known  of  its 
ways  and  deeds, 

both   by  the   public    who    pay  for  it    and  the  professional  I  cannot  shoot  with  ease  and  aecnracv 
soldier  of  other  arms  who  may  have  to  use  it.     In  a  given        Established  primarily  for  siege  purpo 
time  a  medium  howitzer  battery  of  four  pieces  will  throw 
twice  the  weight  of  shell  as   will   a  6-in.  gun   15-pounder 


An  old-pattern  howitzer  filing  ManU  howitzer  powder  as  used  at 
Ladysinith 


the  siege  train 
s  a  unit  armed  with  howitzers.  (Its  only  connection  with 
a  train  in  our  modern  use  of  the  word  is  that  it  requires  a 
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Laying  a  temporary  bridg; 


The  limber  coming  on  the  bridge 


The  howitzer  crossing  the  bridge  at  full  speed— six 
miles  per  hour 


At  full  speed— The  howitzer  safely  over  and  travelling 
Avell 


One  wheel  bogged  Both  wheels  bogged 

ACROSS    COUNTRY    WITH    A    HOWITZER 
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train  or  caravan  of  wheeled  wagons  to  supply  it  with  its 
munitions.)  Modern  developments  in  rifle  fire  and  smokeless 
powder  and  the  consequently  prolonged  tactical  situations 
have,  however,  secured  for  the  medium  howitzer  batteries  a 
place  in  the  field  army  of  to-day. 

The  accompanying  photographs  taken  during  a  point-to- 
point  race  across  country,  over  soft  ground  and  across 
several  ditches  full  of  water,  with  soft  mud  bottoms  and  a 
span  of  sixteen  feet  from  hard  to  hard  ground,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  mobility  of  even  large  pieces.  The  weight 
behind  the  team  is  three  tons ;  the  teams  were  each  one 
officer,  one  sergeant  and  twenty  men  ;  the  bridges  impro- 
vised out  of  railway  material  lying  in  the  vicinity.  No 
horses  wtre  employed.     (See  Photos  from  I.  to  VI.) 

No.  VII.  shows  a  modern  smoke- 
less howitzer  which  has  just  been 
fired,  and  compares  well  with  No. 
VIII.,  a  piece  which  fires  black 
powder.  The  latter  nature  of 
howitzer,  in  spite  of  its  disadvan- 
tages, rendered  good  service  at 
Ladysmith,  and  its  efforts  were  con- 
stantly rewarded  by  the  close  atten- 
tion of  the  Boer  "  Long  Toms,"  and 
what  tribute  of  admiration  could  a 
siege  gunner  more  desire  ? 

Another  fact  in  connection  with 
the  Siege  Train  is  that  its  peace 
practice  more  nearly  approximates 
the  conditions  of  active  service  than 
any  other  branch  of  his  Majesty's 
Service  ;  its  target  is  always  invisible 
from  the  battery,  and  it  shares  with 
pontoon  train  R.E.  the  distinction  of 
rehearsing  fully  by  night  in  peace 
what  would  be  required  of  them  in 
war. 

Nos.  IX.  and  X.  show  the  1st 
Cinque  Ports  Volunteer  Artillery 
shooting  with  an  old  pattern  position 
gun  at  the  Artillery  competition  of 
the  South-Eastern  District  Meeting 
held  in  July,  1901.  The  rolling 
clouds  of  smoke  appeal  to  the  photo- 
graphic artist  as  well  as  to  the  gun- 
ner, who  cannot  forget  even  in  these 
days  of  invisibility  the  great  perform- 
ance of  the  antiquated  weapon. 

Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  show  siege 
gunners  at  play  at  their  annual  com- 
pany sports,  a  "hefty-looking  lot," 
as  a  spectator  remarked. 


GRAVES    OF    FALLEN    HEROES. 

The  work  of  the  Guild  of  Loyal  Women  in  identifying 
and  caring  for  the  graves  of  the  fallen  in  the  war  met  with 
the  gracious  approbation  of  our  lale  beloved  Queen.  Her 
j  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra,  the  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and 
I  York,  and  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein  have 
expressed  their  approval  and  entire  sympathy  with  the 
work,  and  it  also  has  the  approval  of  the  military  authori- 
ties. Much  labour  and  expense  are  entailed  in  the  locating 
and  marking  of  graves  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  and  a__  considerable  sum  must  be  needed  before  it 
can  be  completely  carried  out  even  in  the  simplest  way. 
The  organisation  of  the  Guild  of  Loyal  Women,  which  has 
branches  in  all  parts  of  South  Africa,  is  well  adapted  to 
carry  out  this  work.  The  collection  of  funds  at  home  has 
hitherto  been  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Stuart,  but  as  this  lady 
is  returning  to  South  Africa  all  communications  and  dona- 
tions towards  the  South  African  Graves  Fund  should  in 
future  be  sent  to  the  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  Lady 
Goodenough,  19,  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  W.,  and  to  the 
hon.  joint  secretary,  Miss  Tillard,  8,  Sutherland  Terrace, 
Bayswater,  W. 

• » ■ mil 4 • 

It  is  announced  that  the  Commander-in-Chief,  pending- 
the  issue  of  a  revised  cavalry  sword  exercise,  has  directed 
that  the  following  instructions  be  observed  by  all  mounted 
branches  of  the  service  armed  with  the  sword  or  lance  : 
"  The  sword  and  lance  exercises  will  not  be  performed  at 
reviews  or  any  other  parades  as  a  parade  practice.  These 
exercises  are  not  intended  for  display,  but  to  render  the 
soldier  expert  in  the  use  and  handling  of  his  weapons. 
Trained  soldiers  should  only  practise  sword  and  lance  exer- 
cise mounted,  and  time  should  not  be  wasted  in  learning 
exact  timing.  Correct  formation  of  the  cuts,  guards,  and 
points  is  all  that  is  necessary.  '  Pursuing- '  practice  is 
abolished.  Too  much  time  should  not  be  devoted  to  sword 
and  lance  exercise,  in  view  of  the  enhanced  value  of  the 
firearm."  The  order  is  a  much  needed  one,  for  display  and 
pipeclay  have  been  the  principal  factors  militating  against 
the  splendid  fighting  qualities  of  the  British  Army.  Further, 
these  show  parades  have  always  tended  to  lessen  that  indi- 
viduality necessary  in  a  soldier  in  time  of  emergency. 


\  modern  howitzer  firing  smokeless  powder.    Taken  as  the  gun  fired 
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FAMOUS    ITALIAN    CORPS    THAT    LIVES    AMONG    THE    HIGH    SNOWS 
IN    GUARDING     THE     FRONTIER     OF     MOUNTAIN    FASTNESSES 
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Among  the  crack  corps  of  the  armies  of  the  world  a  high 
place  must  be  awarded  to  the  Italian  Alpini,  who,  as  their 
name  implies,  have  in  their  custody  the  gates  of  Italy. 
This  famous  corps,  which  is  recruited  .solely  from  the  Alps, 
and  is,  therefore,  formed  of  men  already  possessing  a 
practical  know- 
ledge of  the  spot, 
and  bound  di- 
rectly by  ties  of 
birth  to  the  local 
population,  has 
no  other  thought 
than  the  study 
and  defence  of  a 
well-defined  zone 
of  mountains. 
The  genesis  of 
these  splendid 
troops,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note, 
was  indirectly 
due  to  British  in- 
fluences. Forty 
years  ago  the 
Italians  began 
to  understand 
that  underneath 
the  cag-erness  of 
the  mad  moun- 
tain -  climbing 
E  n  g  1  i  s  h  m  a  n 
there  was  some- 
thing more  posi- 
tive than  the 
boast  of  the  as- 
cent or  record  of 
speed.  Accor- 
dingly, in  1864 
the  Italian  Alpine 
Club  was  founded 
to  remove  the 
disgrace  of  the 
fact  that  the 
Italian  Alps  were 
more  studied  by 
foreigners,  and 
the  "Club  itself 
served  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the 
formation  of  the 
Alpini  by  pre- 
paring the  public 
mind  for  the  just 
appreciation  of 
the  nation's  mag-- 
nificent  natural 
frontier  line,  and 
awakening-  the  ener< 
had  declared  that  th 


would  result  in  the  creation  of  a  small  army  of  smugglers. 
Eventually  the  objections  were  overruled,  and  in°  Octo- 
ber, 1872,  fhe  order  was  promulgated  for  raising  fifteen 
battalions  of  Alpini.  To-day  the  corps  can  boast  seventy- 
two  battalions,  and  he  who  traverses  the   Italian  slope  of 

the  Alps  finds  at 
every  step  evi- 
dence of  their 
efficiency  —  new 
roads  open,  mag- 
azines and  shel- 
ter huts  provided, 
every  recess 
studied,  every 
crest  and  slope 
reconnoitred,  and 


every 
scaled. 
It    is 
though 
rating 
which 
seasons 
the     life 
Alpine 
Of     course 
unifo  rm 


summit 


a    rough 
invigo- 


school 

in        all 

forms 

of    the 

soldier. 

his 

and 


equipment  are 
specially  adapted 
to  the  mode  of 
living  and  ma- 
il ceuvring  on 
giddy  precipices 
and  among  the 
high  snows. 
Very  picturesque 
is  the  appear- 
ance he  presents, 
clad  in  a  dark 
blue  tunic  with 
green  facings, 
grey  trousers 
with  red  piping, 
and  Alpine  boots 
about  half-way 
to  the  knee, 
lacing  up  the 
front  over  the 
trousers.  In  un- 
dress he  wears 
a  shako,  but  for 
full  dress  a  black, 
stiff,  wideawake- 
shaped  hat,  with 
curved  brim,  and 
adorned  by  a 
silver  metal  star, 
y  of  the  race.  The  old  military  school  !  with  the  number  of  the  battalion,  a  black  eag'le's  feather 
1  Alps  were  useless  as  a  defence  against  1  at  the  side,  and  nacional  cockade.  His  carbine  is  slung- 
invasion,  since  the  task  of  fortifying  or  otherwise  closing  all  j  over   the  shoulders,  while    his  right  hand  grasps  a   trusty 


Alpini  or  Chasseurs  d'Alpine  at  the  summit  of  the  Mont  Mono  Pass  on 
the  Italian  Swiss  frontier 


the  passes  would  make  the  Treasury  bankrupt.  The  new 
school,  however,  while  acknowledging  the  work  of  fortifying 
to  be  beyond  the  natural  resources,  asserted  that  the  Alps 
could  be  defended  by  the  aid  of  specially-recruited  and 
trained  mountain  soldiers.  Over  the  latter  project  the  old 
schoo'  shook  their  heads,  asserting  that  with  frontier  men 
discipline    would   be    impossible,    and    that    the   experiment 


Alpine-stock. 

For  recruiting  purposes  the  mountain  regions  are  divided 
into  districts,  and  divided  again  into  zones  of  study  for  each 
company.  To  foster  esprit  de  corps  the  battalions  are 
distinguished  by  local  names. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these  splendid  troops 
would  render  an  invasion  of  Italy  a  very  hazardous  opera- 
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Mr.  T.  Winter,  the  Admiral  01  the  Serpentine  Model 
Yacht  Club 

tion  ;  but  in  the  event  of  their  being-  overcome  by  numbers, 
there  are  the  equally  famous  regiments  of  Bersaglieri, 
united  in  strong-  brigades  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  ready  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  Alpini 
in  the  zone  which  they  have  already  long  leai  nt  to  defend. 

«-<-^-»-» 


CURIOUS    CAVES    IN    WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 

In  the  isolated  and  sparsely-populated  district  near  Cape 
Leeuwin  it  has  been  ascertained  during  the  past  few  months 
that  there  Western  Australia  has  some  extraof  dinary  natural 
caves,  which  in  extent,  picturesquenests  and  variety  have 
few  equals.  They  are  known  as  the  Margaret  River  Caves, 
and  are  185  miles  from  Perth,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and 
are  nearly  all  within  a  mile  of  the  ocean,  in  undulating' 
limestone  country  which  is  densely  timbered  with  the  Jarrah 
and  Karri  forests.,  from  which  are  obtained  the  wood- 
paving-  blocks  so  iarg-ely  used  in  London.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  caves,  many  of  them  being  still 
unexplored,  the  adventurous  visitor  needing'  almost  the 
equipment  of  an  Alpine  climber  to  scale  some  of  the  rocky 
precipices.  The  Lake  Caves,  of  which  a  view  is  given, 
shows  this  clearly,  and  it  may  be  added  that  Mr.  C.  P. 
Conigrave,  of  the  Western  Australian  Museum,  who  supplies 
the  views,  was,  with  his  two  companions,  the  first  to  explore 
the  cave  and  see  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  stala.ctitic 
formation.  Some  of  these,  especially  in  Wallcliffe  Cave, 
are  very  curious,  one  being  the  fig-ure  illustrated  above,  of  a 
giant  hand  seven  feet  long  springing-  up  from  the  floor  on 
the  wall  of  the  cave.     (See  pages  83  and  85.) 
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THE    MANSION    HOUSE    FUND 

The  Lord  Mayor  has  received  through  Mr.  Hiltoi 
Carter,  manager  and  secretary  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
a  cheque  from  the  directors  of  "  San do W  (Limited)'  lor 
the  sum  of  £435  is.  6d.,  being  :ne  total  proceeds  of  tickets 
sold  for  their  great  prize  competition  held  at  the  Alb'  it 
Hall  on  the  14th  ult.,  which  they  desire  to  be  added  to  the 
Transvaal  War  Fund.  The  entire  expenses  connected  with 
the  competition  were  paid  by  ''Sandow  (Limited)." 


The  contests  which  take  place  on  the  Serpentine  on 
good  many  Sunday  mornings  during  the  summer  months,  in 
connection  with  the  Serpentine  Model  Yacht  Club,  always 
attract  great  interest,  and  one  cannot  but  admire  the  inge- 
nuity and  perseverance  which  the  competitors  must  display 
to  bring  their  tiny  vessels  to  such  admirable  perfection. 
One  of  the  most  aYdent  and  active  members  01  the  club  is 
Mr.  T.  Winter,  an  officer"of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade, 
who  makes  all  his  own  vessels  and  wins  a  good  many  Drizes 
with  them.  Mr.  Winter,  who,  because  of  his  predilection 
for  this  form  of  recreation,  has  been  christened  "  The 
Admiral  "  by  his  comrades,  is  naturally  very  proud  that  at 
a  contest  which  was  organised  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
recently  for  model  yachts,  he  carried  off  the  silver  challenge 
cup  with  the  aid  of  his  splendid  vessel  Ladysmilh. 
»  *  v 
At  the  recent  disastrous  fire  in  Bunhill  Row,  St  Lukes, 
the  splendid  headquarters  of  the  London  Rifle  Brigade  the 
premier  city  regiment,  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from 
destruction.  The  memDers  ol  the  corps,  who  had  paraded 
for  a  march  out,  had  to  turn  fc  and  move  the  furniture  of 
the  various  mess-rooms  to  piaces  of  safety.  Fortunately, 
the  firemen  saved  the  splendid  building.  Some  sixteen 
years  ago,  when  Lord  Edward  Peiham-Clinton  was  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  brigade,  the  men  drilled  in  the 
1  Guildhall,  had  their  armoury  in  the  basement  of  the  building, 
I  and  had  to  be  contented  with  very  limited  space  in  a  p  -.- 
I  vate  house  on  Finsbury  Pavement  for  their  headquarters. 


All  the  clergy  in  Malta,  with  the  exception  of  Protes- 
tants, have  signed  a  petition  to  King  Edward  against  the 
language  ordinances,  Signor  Pasquale  Villari,  a  former 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  has  also  protested  againsi 
the  suppression  of  the  Italian  language  in  Malta. 
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Manv  who  cannot  be  out  in  spinney  and  field,  may  like 
to  read  some  chat  about  these  birds  which  afford  us  so 
much  enjoyment. 

During'  nesting-time  the  keepers  collect  large  numbers 
of  eg'gs,  and  this  method  of  artificial  hatching  has  many 
advantages.  The  birds  become  more  secure  from  vermin 
and  dogs,  a  danger  to  which  they  are  often  exposed 
through  the  frequent  indiscretion  of  choosing  for  their  nest 
some  spot  by  the  side  of  the  road.  If  a  dog  goes  near  a 
pheasant  when  sitting',  she  is  likely  to  forsake  her  eggs, 
and  thus  the  keepers  may  have  shortened  the  days  of  many 
a  four-footed  offender  found  prowl- 
ing in  the  coverts  at  nesting- 
time. 

When  collected,  the  eggs  are  more 
secure  from  the  clutches  of  the 
poacher,  who  finds  in  them  a  valu- 
able prize,  as  the}-  are  worth  a  shil- 
ling a-piece,  a  five-pound  note  being 
often  paid  for  a  hundred  from  the 
game-farm. 

Artificial  hatching  also  increases 
the  number  of  birds.  A  pheasant 
generally  lays  about  fourteen  eggs 
at  a  brood,  but  if  these  are  gradu- 
ally taken  from  her  she  will  lay  seven 
or  eight  more,  thus  largely  adding 
to  the  total  obtained.  Sometimes 
the  keeper  will  catch  pheasants  in 
traps,  and  place  them  in  the  wood 
under  wire-netting,  where  they  will 
lay  as  many  as  twenty  egg's. 

When  the  pheasant  eggs  are  thus 
collected  (partridges,  too,  may  be  ' 
hatched  in  the  same  way)  they  are 
placed  in  hatching-boxes  with  eight 
or  ten  divisions  under  hens,  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  days  being  the 
time  occupied  by  them  in  sitting. 

The  keepers  will  be  found  to  have 
many  likes  and  dislikes.  One  man 
whom  I  knew  thought  that,  though 
the  eggs  are  of  different  hue,  the 
brown-tinted  ones  hatch  off  the  best, 


Pheasant's  nest 


Baby  pheasants— Two  days  oia 

and  deemed  it  most  unlucky  to  set 
eggs  on  a  Friday. 

Every  morning,  when  the  hens  are 
sitting,  the  keeper  will  come,  lift  out 
each  separately,  and  tie  their  leg  to 
a  tether  of  string,  fastened  to  slakes 
in  the  ground  a  few  yards  apart, 
so  that  they  are  unable  to  indulge 
in  domestic  quarrels  while  enjoying 
their  breakfast. 

As  each    brood   is    hatched,    it    is 

placed   with    its    foster-mother   in  a 

coop,  and  long'  rows  ot  these  may  be 

seen  in  the  park, 

while      in      their 

midst        is       the 

white  tent  of  the 

keeper,  where  he 

sleeps  and  guards 

his     treasures. 

The    little    baby 

pheasants     were 

only  two  or  three 

days  old  when  I 

to    t n ! : e    a   snapshot  of  them, 

1    good  deal    of  patience   was 

required,  as   they  skiddadled  off  to 

their  mother  as  often  as   they   were 

placed   in  position. 

I  wanted  once  to  photograph  a 
iheasant  when  sitting,  and  as  the 
keeper  thought  this  quite  possible, 
he  took  me  off  to  a  nest,  warning 
me  that  the  birds  would  be  most  likely  to  be  frightened 
when  the  focussing-cloth  appeared.  This  is  precisely 
what  happened,  for  the  pheasant  remained  perfectly  still 
while  the  camera  and  tripod  were  erected  in  the  copse 
about  six  feet  from  the  nest.  As  soon,  however,  as 
I  gently  moved  the  dark  cloth  she  flew  away  ;  alas,  for  her 
own  happiness,  for  as  she  might  never  return,  the  keeper 
pocketed  the  eggs  to  place  them  under  a.  hen. 

Once  I  was  asked  to  photograph  a  hen  close  to  a  keeper's 
cottage  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning  while  sitting  on 
partridge  egg's,  and  the  little  things  were  killed  just  as  they 
were  hatching  out. 

At  another  time  a  fine  hawk  was  sent  to  be  photographed 
which  the  keeper  had  just  shot,  measuring  thirty-one  inches 
from  point  to  point  of  its  outstretched  wings,  and  one  claw 
was  broken  off — possibly  the  sign  of  some  lucky  escape. 
The  jackdaws  prove  a  great  pest,  so  the  squire's  sons  may 
be  seen  on  ladders  peering  into  the  holes  of  high  trees,  and 
capturing-  half  a  dozen  or  more.  Once  the  keeper  shot  at 
a  jackdaw  which  dropped  a  little  pheasant  from  its  mouth, 
evidently  no  worse  for  the  venture,  as  it  ran  off  and  joined 
the  rest. 

Much  care  is  needed  by  the  keeper  in  mixing  the  food  for 
a  family  of  several  hundreds.  "  It  would  take  an  hour  to 
mix  the  meal  properly,"  an  under-strapper  grumbled  when 
the  headkeeper  was  ill,  and  so  carelessly  did  he  do  his 
work  that  out  of  three  hundred  birds  a  third  of  them  died. 
Sometimes  disease  breaks  out  when  every  care  is  apparently 
taken.  "  I  rear  a  thousand  birds  a  year,"  another  game- 
keeper said  to  me,   "and  one  season  I  lost  three  hundred. 
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They  were  trou- 
bled with  a  black 
disease,  and 
when  I  opened 
them  they  were 
black  as  ink. 
They  didn't 
windle  at  all, 
but  just  gave  a 
turn  over  and 
were  dead.  The 
only  thing  I  could 
do  was  to  bury 
them,  lest  i.t 
should  be  handed 
down.  The  '  sci- 
cnlifics  '  wrote  a 
lot  about  it,  but 
we  never  traced 
the  cause." 

We  hope  this 
year  that  any 
11  u  m  b  e  r  o  f 
healthy  birds 
have  made  their 
escape  from  coop 
to  covert,  and 
are  read)-  for 
our  attention 
after  the  glorious 
October  1st. 
Arthur  Kelly. 


Pheasant 

shooting-  pro- 
spects in  Surrey 
and    Sussex    are 


Tethering  the  hens  for  breakfast 


of  the  brightest   character,  and  there  should  be  plenty  01  >  attain   to  the  high 
sport   for   some   time.     Birds  are  more  plentiful  than  they  |  case  of  partridges, 


have  been  (<.  r 
many  years,  at  d 
there  has  been 
very  little  di- 
sease, ft  is 
rather  notice- 
able, says  a 
Standard  corre- 
spondent, that 
the  young  phea- 
sants seem  some- 
what more  back- 
ward than  they 
are  usually  at 
this  season,  but 
by  the  end  of  the 
month  the  y 
should  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 
In  Mid  and'West 
Essex,  Middle- 
sex and  Hert- 
fordshire, the 
pheasant  -shoot- 
ing prospects  arc- 
said  to  be  excel- 
lent. An  expe- 
rienced game- 
keeper on  one 
of  the  largest 
estal<es  in  Hert- 
fordshire says 
that,  generally 
speaking,  birds 
arc  plentiful, 
though  in  some 
districts  bags 
may  not  quite 
stand  id  of  previous  years.  As  in  t-he 
disease  carries  off  a  certain  number. 
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TTIiilc  sailing  the  other  day  In  the  English  Channel  a  yacht  ran  into  a  shoal  of  porpoises.      The  yachtsman,  as  represented  above,  much  to  the  dangei 
of  his  lite,  attempted  to  "harpoon"  one  of  the  fish  with  a  boathook.     (Draw,  bv  C.  Fleming  William;) 
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BURGLAR'S      LUCK 

A    COMPLETE    SHORT    STORY 


WRITTEN     BY     R.     AN  DOM 


"Well,  of  course,  our  life  is  largely  made  up  of  strained 
and  unhealthy  excitement,"  acknowledged  Mr.  Tutt,  the 
ex-burgler,  refilling  his  glass  and  stretching  himself  in  his 
chair.  "  But  there  are  diversions  in  the  business,  and  now 
and  again  we  get  quite  a  laughable  incident." 

"  Give  us  a  sample,"  said  I,  turning  the  tap  of  my  gas- 
stove  to  keep  pace  with  the  chilliness  of  the  midnight  hour, 
and  recharging'  my  pipe. 

"That  Hertford  affair,  then,"  commenced  my  shady  com- 
panion, noways  loth  to  satisfy  my  insatiable  curiosity  and 
to  retain  possession  of  his  comfortable  quarters. 

"Yes,  that  will  do,"  said  I.  "What  of  the  Hertford 
affair?" 

"We  had  g'one  out  from  St.  Albans  in  the  morning  and 
had  footed  it  through  Hitchem.  I  had  got  Joe  Leary  with 
me — he  was  a  notable  crack  in  his  day — mainly  because  we 
both  had  to  come  away  from  London  in  a  hurry,  and  had 
come  away  together  for  company.  When  you  are  dodging  the 
traps,  mister,  if  ever  you  have  to,  just  do  the  most  likely 
and  natural  thing  that  comes  to  your  mind,  and  ten  to  one 
you'll  be  successful.' 

I  thanked  Mr.  Tutt  for  this  valuable  advice,  and  he  con- 
tinued : 

"  We  put  up  at  St.  Albans  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then 
Joe  sug'gested  we  should  go  and  have  a  look  round  a  place 
he  knew  of  to  see  if  we  could  do  anything  there  to  keep  our 
hands  in.  It  was  a  big'  show  with  plenty  of  stuff  worth  lifting' 
i:i  it,  and  I  ag'reed  readily  enough. 

"  We  didn't  g'o  on  with  the  job  because  the  first  thing  we 
spotted  when  we  got  into  the  town  was  a  split  who  knew 
Joe  about  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own  brothers,  and  Joe 
thought  it  would  be  healthier  for  us  to  clear  off.  We  didn't 
know,  do  you  see  ;  but  it  was  level  chances  that  the  split 
tv.-igg'ed  us  and  as  sosn  as  thejob  took  place  he'd  tumble 
and  fix  it  up  on  us  without  any  trouble  at  all." 

"  I  see,"  said  I,  thoughtfully.  Really  I  was  gaining 
quite  a  lot  of  useful  knowledge  in  return  for  my  bit  of  casual 
charity. 

"  That's  how  it  goes,  mister,"  repeated  Tutt,  sag'aciously 
wagging  his  head.  "Well,  we  started  off  across  country 
inotead,  and  by  doing  a  doss  under  a  haystack  here  and 
leafing'  round  there,  it  was  well  on  towards  night  when 
we  got  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  town  we  thought  of  putting 
up  at. 

"  We  were  stepping  along'  the  road  easy  like  when  we 
overtook  a  chap  driving  a  spicy  little  turn-out,  to  the  back 
of  which  was  fastened  another  just  as  attractive. 

"  '  I  know  where  we  could  raise  twenty  quid  a-piece  on 
them,'  says  Joe,  thoughtfully  ;  and  when  Joe  had  an  idea  of 
that  sort  it  didn't  take  him  very  long  to  set  about  it. 

"  The  man  was  driving  very  slow,  and  in  a  jiffy  Joe  had 
sneaked  up  and  undone  the  horse-  at  the  back.  He  was 
covered  by  the  gloom,  which  was  getting  very  thick  by 
then,  and  he  was  artful  enoug'h  to  lead  the  pony  along  so  as 
not  to  stop  the  noise  of  the  turn-out  following'  all  at  once. 
Of  course  he  let  the  distance  gradually  increase,  and  then 
he  turns  fie  pony  round,  jumps  up  into  the  seat,  and  drives 
off  as  cool  as  you  please. 

"  It  fairly  floundered  me,  and  I  stood   g'aping'  after  him 


without  offering  to  move  at  first,  and  then  I  thought,  '  Thai's 
all  right,  but  where  do  I  come  in  ?  '  I  couldn't  see  that  I 
should  come  in  at  all  unless  I  made  a  show  for  myself, 
because  I  knew  Joe  wasn't  the  kind  to  half  up  over  a  job 
which  was  entirely  his  own,  so  I  just  sings  out  to  the  'chap 
in  the  trap. 

"  I  didn't  need  to  explain  anything,  for  the  fellow  gave  a 
swear  and  jumped  out,  and  set  off  in  pursuit,  yelling  as  he 
ran.  It  was  better  luck  than  I  had  expected  ;  I  nipped  up 
in  his  place,  and  was  off  with  my  little  lot  before  the  driver 
was  a  hundred  yards  away.  I  could  hardly  drive  for 
laughing,  it  was  such  a  saucy  go  off,  and  it  was  made 
funnier  by  the  chap  who  was  footing  the  hill.  When  he 
heard  the  wheels  of  my  lot  he  started  back  for  me  ;  then  he 
stopped  and  did  another  spurt  towards  Joe.  He  wanted  to 
run  both  ways  at  once,  and  finding  out  that  he  couldn't,  he 
didn't  run  at  all,  but  stood  there  between  us  and  used  such 
beastly  language  that  I  had  to  whip  up  to  get  out  of  sound 
of  it. 

"  I  took  the  first  cross  road  I  came  to  and  drove  along 
that,  and  then  I  got  fairly  lost.  You  see,  I  didn't  know  the 
lay  of  the  country  a  bit  ;  and  after  I  got  off  the  main  road 
into  those  twisting,  turning,  snaky  lanes  without  a  house  or 
soul  upon  'em  I  didn't, know  whether  I  was  making  for 
London  or  heading  west  or  north.  I  didn't  care  much,  but 
it  was  a  mighty  odd  thing  that  after  trotting  up  one  lane 
and  down  another  I  should  come  slap  on  Joe.  He  was  in 
the  same  fix,  and  was  more  than  a  bit  glad  to  see  me,  and 
still  more  surprised  to  find  me  as  well  fitted  out  as  himself. 
You  see,  I  was  a  young  hand  at  the  game  and  he  was  an 
old  one,  and  he  hadn't  quite  taken  my  measure.  He  knew 
it  then,  though  ;  and  when  I  told  him  how  I  had  set  the 
chap  after  him  and  sneaked  his  trap  as  soon  as  he  got  out 
of  it,  he  almost  tumbled  off  the  seat  with  laughing. 

"That  was  all  right  enough,  but,  as  I  reminded  him,  we 
were  still  a  good  way  off  being  safe,  and  come  morning 
that  part  of  the  country  wouldn't  prove  of  any  particular 
benefit  to  our  health. 

"  '  That's  so,'  said  Joe,  sobering  up  again.  '  We've  got 
to  get  away  first,  and  then  get  these  up  to  London  at  our 
convenience.  There's  a  ken  over  the  Essex  border  where 
we  could  lay  up  with  them  if  we  could  only  strike  it.  It's 
out  on  the  Stortford  road,  but  it  might  as  well  be  in  Hades 
for  all  the  chance  we've  got  of  finding  it  to-night.  Our  best 
show  is  to  go  a  mile  or  two  and  put  up  for  the  night  at  the 
first  decent  house  we  come  to.  We'll  leave  about  six,  and 
do  it  then  easy  enough  :  it  can't  be  more  than  a  dozen 
miles.' 

"  '  We  may  as  well  do  the  mile  or  so  in  the  right  direction 
anyway,'  said  I,  agreeing  to  the  plan,  which  was  as  good  a 
one  as  we  could  adopt.  '  I'll  nip  out  at  the  first  cottage  we 
come  to  and  inquire.' 

"  'And  have  them  put  the  cops  on  our  track  as  soon  as 
the  bills  are  out — not  much  you  wont,'  said  Joe.  'We'll 
j  have  to  take  our  chance  with  what  assistance  we  can  get 
from  the  finger-posts.  Some  of  them  are  bound  to  show 
the  Stevenage  or  Hertford  roads,  and  they'll  do.  Anyway, 
we  don't  want  London  or  St.  Albans,  and  that'll  be  some 
sort  of  guide.' 
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"So  we  drove  on  for  nigh  on  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then 
without  having'  the  ghost  ot  an  idea  where  we  were  we 
came  on  a  good-sized  country  inn,  and  there  Joe  said  we'd 
ntop  and  take  our  chance. 

"  We  went  inside  to  have  a  look  round  first  before  putting 
up,  after  giving  the  ponies  a  drink  and  putting  on  their 
fur  bags.  There  was  only  a  few  old  bumpkins  in  the  tap, 
and  we  had  a  drink  and  inquired  if  there  was  any  accom- 
modation to  be  had. 

"  The  landlord  seemed  a  bit  quiet  and  surly  when  we 
entered  ;  but  he  said  he'd  see  what  they  could  do  for  us, 
and  by-and-bye  he  came  back  and  told  us  we  could  have  a 
room. 

"  We  stopped  there  a  good  while  spelling-  round  on  the 
quiet  to  find  out  the  lay  of  the  ground.  Joe  g'ave  out  that 
we  were  commercials  and  managed  to  let  slip  that  we  were 
working  out  towards  Cambridge. 

"  Once  when  we  were  drinking-  I  thought  I  heard  the 
traps  being-  moved,  and  Joe  g-ot  up  and  went  out  to  see  about 
it.  Sure  enough  they  were  g'one,  and  a  chap  who  was 
standing  there  smoking-  told  him  that  the  man  had  put  them 
up  for  us  as  the  guvnor  had  said  we  were  stopping  over 
night.  It  seemed  straight  enough,. and  Joe  invited  the  chap 
to  come  and  have  a  drink. 

"  We  didn't  hurry  ourselves,  wishing-  to  appear  easy  and 
unconcerned  in  our  minds,  and  we  stopped  there  drinking 
•ind  chatting  with  the  landlord  and  the  customers  till  closing- 
.'.ime. 

"  Joe  seemed  satisfied  enough  ;  but  I  couldn't  get  over 
a  feeling  that  thing's  weren't  straig'ht,  and  at  last,  to  get 
away  from  my  silly  fears,  I  pretended  to  be  dead  tired, 
and  suggested  that  we  had  a  bit  of  supper  and  got  off 
to  bed. 

"The  landlord  got  us  some  cold  meat  and  fixings  in  the 
coffee-room,  and  sat  down  and  smoked  with  us  while  we 
ate  it.  He  seemed  a  simple,  straightforward  old  chap,  and 
we  pumped  him  for  some  useful  information,  including-  the 
fact  that  we  must  have  taken  a  big  circular  tour  in  our 
drives,  for  we  were  putting  up  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the 
very  place  where  we  had  sneaked  the  traps. 

"  '  I  shall  have  to  put  you  in  with  another  gent,'  said  j 
the  landlord  when  we  had  almost  finished.  '  It's  a  big 
room,  so  you  won't  mind  that.  My  youngster  has  a  cot  in 
the  same  room.' 

"  '  It  sounds  a  bit  crowded,'  said  Joe  in  his  careless,  jolly 
way  ;  '  but  I  reckon  we  can  make  out  well  enough.' 

"  He  and  the  landlord  settled  down  again  to  jaw  after 
supper,  so  I  took  my  candle  and  went  up  to  the  room  the 
servant  pointed  out.  It  was  a  big-,  rambling,  old-fashioned 
barn,  with  heavy  beams  in  the  roof,  walls  all  cock-eyed,  and 
a  couple  of  those  diamond-pane  windows  which  open  up  and  [ 
down  in  regular  last-century  style. 

"  The  chap  who  was  sharing-  it  with  us  was  sitting  on  his  ' 
bed  smoking  when  I  entered,  and  he  didn't  seem  particu-j 
larly  well  pleased  to  see  me.  There  seemed  something 
oddly  familiar  about  him,  but  I  couldn't  recall  having-  met  1 
him  before  ;  and  seeing"  that  he  wasn't  inclined  to  talk  I  lit 
my  own  nipe,  and  waited  for  Joe  to  come  up.  It  was  the 
best  part  of  an  hour  before  I  heard  him  tell  the  landlord  to 
give  us  a  call  about  six,  as  we  wanted  to  be  away  earl}-,  and  ' 
then  he  came  tumbling  in. 

"  '  Been  making  up  my  book,'  says  he,    for  the  benefit  of! 
the  ether  chap.      '  Ninety  pag-es  of  it   Ln  an  hour — that  ain't 
bad,  is  it  ?  ' 

"  As  soon  as  he  spok;  the  other  chap  stood  up  in  a  sort  of 
excited  way,  :..iJ  mumbling  something  about  having  for- 
gotten something  or  other  he  grabbed  up  his  things  and 
clean  bolted. 

"  Joe  stared  at  me,  and  then  he  went  across  on  tip-toe  and 
tried  the  dooc 

"  '  It's  bolted,"  he  muttered  grimly.  '  Just  what  I 
expected.     Did  you  recognise  him  ?  ' 

"  '  I  thought  I  did,'  said  I.  '  He  ain't  a  split,  is 
he  ? ' 

"'Worse  than  that,'  said  Joe.  'He's  the  man  we  stole 
the  traps  from.' 

"Jumping  Moses  !  but  I  froze  up  then  I  can  tell 
you. 

"'That's  a  bit  of  all  right.  But  perhaps  he  hasn't 
recognised  us,'  said  I,  hopefully. 

"  '  Then  what  was  he  so  mum  for?  Don't  you  make  any 
error,  sonny,'  retorted  Joe.  '  Them  sort  of  chaps  ain't 
exactly  the   kind   to  have  their  cattle  stolen  without  filling 


evcry  pub  in  the  neighbourhood  with  it.  If  you  ask 
me,  he  has  been  on  to  us  from  the  first — belongs  to  the 
show  very  likely,  and  we've  just  driven  his  property 
home  for  him.' 

"'Steady  on,'  I  whispered;  and  Joe,  following  my 
nod,  saw  that  the  landlord's  kiddy,  a  curly-headed  little 
chap  of  about  four,  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  staring  at 
us  with  a  pair  of  big  eyes,  propped  open  as  far  as  (hey 
would  go. 

"Joe  was  awful  nice  with  youngsters. 

"'Hello,  sonny,'  said  he,  going  over  to  the  cot  and 
chucking  the  youngster  under  the  chin.  '  You  don't  know 
who  we  are,  do  you?  We're  Santa  Clans — vou  know — the 
old  chap  that  comes  down  with  toys  and  sweeties  for  g-ood 
little  boys.     You  are  a  good  little  boy,  of  course.' 

"  '  Chrisams  '00  do,'  said  the  kid,  solemnly, 

"  '  Yes,  and  to-night  as  well,'  said  Joe.  "You  lay  down 
and  shut  your  eyes  and  keep  quite  still,  and  vou'll  find  some- 
thing ever  so  nice  on  your  bed  in  the  morning.*' 

"  '  A  puffer  ? '  asked  the  youngster,  his  eyes  getting- 
widcr  than  ever. 

"' Yes,  a  real  fine  big-  puffer,  that  goes  along-  by  itseli 
and  says  choo-choo  and  whistles,'  said  Joe,  recklessly.  And, 
to  my  relief,  the  kiddy  promptly  ducked  under  the  clothe.-;, 
while  we  took  a  rapid  survey  of  the  position. 

"  It  wasn't  any  too  encouraging  ;  but  Joe  had  been  in 
more  than  one  tight  place,  and  he  was  equal  to  it. 

"  '  The  chimney's  our  mark,'  said  he.  '  Knot  up  a  couple 
of  those  blankets  and  drop  them  out  of  the  window.  Tie  up 
one  end  to  the  bed-post  and  leave  the  window  wide  open. 
They'll  guess  we've  gone  out  that  way,  being-  in  a  hurry 
and  not  anxious  to  stop  to  say  good-bye.  The  chimney  is 
our  only  show.  It's  big  enough  to  hide  us  if  they'll  onlv 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  cut  our  luck}',  and  we 
must  just  lay  low  until  the  hunt  is  over,  and  get  away 
in  the  small  hours.  We'll  have  to  abandon  the  traps  ; 
but  if  we  have  any  luck  we  can  take  their  value  in 
cash.' 

"  '  Why  not  go  by  the  window  straight  off?  '  said  I. 

"  '  Hecause  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  it's  watered,' 
said  foe,  shortly.  '  If  we  did  try  it,  we'd  be  spotted  for  a 
cert.,  but  if  they  find  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  we're  gone, 
they'll  agree  that  they  were  caught  napping.  It  isn't  what 
you  do  but  what  you  can  make  others  believe  you  have  done 
that  tells  in  these  cases.  Douse  the  glim  and  come  on. 
It's  five  years  for  us  if  we  are  taken,  and  I  don't  feel  to  need 
such  an  extensive  holiday  as  that  just  now. 

"  It  was  a  tight  squeeze  getting"  through,  but  once  behind 
the  register  there  was  a  tidy-sized  cupboard  in  bare  brick 
and  filthily  dirty,  and  we  flattened  ourselves  against  the 
nearest  wall  and  waited,  shifting  our  position  as  we  got 
cramped  by  long  standing,  until  we  were  in  a  state  of  frantic 
longing  for  the  police  to  come.  But  they  didn't  come,  and 
after  a  bit  we  sat  down  to  it. 

'  '  It  seems  a  bit  peculiar  somewhere,'  muttered  Joe, 
thoughtfully.  '  I  wonder  what  time  it  is.  We  should  have 
been  able  to  have  cleared  by  now,  and  hang  me  if  I  wouldn't 
have  chanced  it  Lf  I'd  thought  they  would  have  been  half  as 
long.     What  ho  1  here  they  are.' 

"Sure  enough  we  heard  the  door  being  shaken,  and  then 

;  a  voice  remarked  on  the  fact  of  its  being'  bolted.     The  bolt 

]  was  drawn,  and  peeping  through   the  register  I  could  see 

;  the    landlord,   candle    in    hand,    standing    in    the.  doorway, 

staring  in  the  room  in  blank  amazement. 

"  He  went  over  and  looked  at   his  youngster  first  (which 

]  was  what  he  had  come  for,  we  subsequently  understood),  and 

then  he  spotted  the  open  window  and  the  blanket-rope  Jead- 

I  ing-    from    the    bed    out    of  it.       Then    he    started    to    raise 

j  Cain  ! 

"  '  Bilked,  by  thunder,  and  by  all  three,  he  muttered  ;  and, 
!  shooting  out  of  the  room,  we  heard  him  yell  for  some  Bill 
— his  man,  I  suppose. 

"  Bill  came,  and  was  sent  straightway  to  see  if  our  traps 
were  gone. 

"  'They've  cut,  Bill,'  we  could  hear  the  landlord  say,  as 
he  stood  on  the  landing'  and  explained  thing's  to  his  assistant. 
'  The  till's  cleared  as' well,  I  make  no  doubt.  They  wouldn't 
do  as  much  to  dodge  a  five  bob  bill.  Saddle  up  Bess,  and 
take  a  look  at  things  outside  while  I  go  through  the 
rooms.  You'll  have  to  ride  into  the  town  for  the"  police, 
I  expect.' 

"Master  and  man  cleared  out,  and  left  us  completely 
flummoxed. 
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"  '  Well,  strike  me  handsome  if  I  know  what  to  make  of 
this  little  lot,'  said  Joe.  '  It's  pretty  clear  that  the  landlord 
doesn't  know  anything  of  our  little  caper.  S'elp  me  never, 
Tutiy,  my  Biffin,  if  I  don't  think  we  have  been  sold  after  all. 
Anyhow  we've  g'ot  to  see  it  through  now.' 

"  '  Both  traps  there,  and  not  a  thing  touched  in  the  house. 
There's  some  hanky  here,'  was  the  next  thing  we  heard, 
and  that  from  the  landlord,  who  came  back  with  his  man  to 
take  another  look  round.  'You'd  best  go  down  to  the 
station,  and  put  them  on  the  track,  Bill.' 

"Bill  went,  followed  by  the  landlord,  and,  giving  me  the 
lip,  Joe  forced  his  way  back  into  the  room.  Slipping  off  our 
boots,  we  stole  outside  and  along"  the  corridor,  and  as  soon 


"The  sergeant  was  short  enough  in  shutting  up  the  land- 
lord on  the  matter  of  his  own  loss,  but  lie  look  a  mighty 
interest  in  the  traps  we  had  come  in. 

"  '  Stolen  from  Barnet  yesterday  morning,  they  were,'  we 
heard  him  explain,  looking  them  over  carefully  ;  and  Hi  n 
he  started  questioning  about  our  appearance. 

"  I  hope  the  description  he  got  was  useful  to  him.  I 
didn't  recognise  anybody  from  it  myself,  and  I  was  in  a 
pretty  good  condition  to  judge.  The  policeman  went  ovei; 
the  place  taking  notes,  and  left  the  pub  just  as  the  mrrn'ng 
began  to  break.  We  gave  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  get 
well  clear,  and  then  in  the  dim,  cold  light  ot  daybreak,  with- 
out  any  hats,  we  footed   it   hea\ily  across  corntry  and  get 


Irene,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Phipps  Hornby,  V.C.  Dudleya,  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  F.  North,  eldest  son  of 

Lord  North 
(Photos  by  Miss  Maude  A.  Craigie  Halkctt) 


as  the  coast  was  clear  we  nipped  downstairs  and  got  cover 
in  the  stables,  packed  away  behind  some  trusses  of  hay. 

"Joe  was  badly  wanting  to  swear,  but  he  didn't  feel  able 
to  give  way  so  as  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  thing  : 
and  as  for  me,  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  strong  enough 
to  suit  the  occasion.  Taking  it  big  and  larg-e,  i't  was  the 
rottenest  night  and  the  rottenest  job  I  have  ever  put  in,  and 
as  far  as  we  could  judge  it  hadn't  been  a  bit  necessary.  We 
weren't  through  with  it  yet  either.  But  the  time  we  had  got 
cramped  and  stiff  again  in  our  new  position  the  stableman 
came  back  with  a  sergeant,  and  as  the  landlord  met  them  in 
the  yard  we  were  very  well  placed  to  find  out  just  what 
awful  fools  we  had  made  of  ourselves. 


into  safe  hiding-  by  midday,  dead  beat,  and  hungry  enough 
to  tackle  a  fried  donkey. 

"Joe  was  a  funny  chap!  I  expected  him  to  be  tearing 
mad  when  he  reckoned  up  how  we  had  allowed  ourselves  to 
be  jockeyed  out  of  our  property,  but  he  just  sat  and  laughed 
and  laughed  until  I  thought  he'd  have  a  fit  or  something. 
And  then  he  risked  getting'  copped  by  going  off  to  the 
nearest  town  and  buying'  the  biggest  toy  engine  he  could 
g'et,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  packing'  it  up  with 
a  letter  (saying  that  it  came  from  Santa  Claus,  who  had  had 
to  go  back  to  get  it  and  couldn't  leave  it  on  the  bed  in  time, 
as  promised)  for  that  big-eyed  kid  belonging  to  the 
landlord." 
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Bloodstock  sales  in  Forfarshire —The  visitors'  stand 


Bloodstock  sales  — The  buyers'  stand 


Cattle  sales  are  red-letter  davs  in  the  North.  Great  is  1  well-known  in  the  Midlands, 
the  interest  displayed  in  agricultural  circles,  and  woe  be  to  |  driving-  cattle,  or,  in  fact,  any 
the  junior  reporter  that 
makes  a  mistake  in  a  name, 
particularly  if  the  herd  be 
a  well-known  one.  Our 
illustrations  show  the  buyers 
at  a  private  sale  of  the 
famous  Aberdeen  -  Angus 
-rattle  held  at  the  Home 
Farm  of  Careston  Castle. 
The  sale  consisted  of  drafts 
from  the  herds  of  W.  S. 
Adamson,  Esq.  ;  P.  Chal- 
mers, Esq.,  of  Aldbar 
Castle  ;  the  Right  Hon. 
1  he  Earl  of  Airlie,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith  Powrie. 
Xeedless  to  say  the  bid- 
ding- was  animated. 

*    »    v 

Quite  recently  there  have 
i)L-en  several  notices  of  deaths 
of  misers,  but  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  was  the 
death  (some  years  ag-o)  of 
the  subject  of  the  accom- 
panying- illustration.  He 
died  of  starvation  in  a  pig-- 
slye,  yet  round  his  neck 
were  a  couple  of  bag's  con- 
taining- nearly  £200.  The 
bags  can  be  seen  in  the 
i. lustration.    This  miser  was 


a  iniser  who  was  found  dead  with  bags  of  gold 
round  his  neck 


hung 


wh"re  he  used  to   gc    about 
thing  that  would  help  to  swell 
his  hoard. 


Mr.  Leonard  W.  King, 
the  assistant  to  the  Keeper 
of  the  Assyrian  and  Egyp- 
tian Antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure 
concessions  from  the  Porte 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling- 
him  to  carry  out  excava- 
tions in  Asia  Minor.  He 
will  visit  the  alleged  site  of 
Nineveh,  and  will  investi- 
gate the  so-called  burial- 
place  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 
Mr.  King-  took  a  First  in 
the  Theological  Tripos,  and 
has  published  in  the  course 
of  the  last  five  years  some 
half-dozen  works  dealing 
with  matters  Babylonian. 

¥    V    ¥ 

The  Prefect  of  Police  at 
Paris  seized  on  the  kiosques 
on  the  boulevards  a  satirical 
journal  which  last  week 
published  a  caricature  of  a 
particularly  offensive  nature 
to  Englishmen. 


Bloodstock  sales  — The  auctioneer's  stand 


Bloodstock  sales  —  Myrtha  of  Aldbar,  sold  to  the  Farl 
of  Strathmore  for  35  guineas 
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MINSTER    CHURCH 

This  church — situate  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet — was  a  famous 
monastery  and  abbey  and  nunnery  in  the  time  of  King- 
Alfred.  The  peculiar  tower  adjoining-  the  main  building 
belongs  to  the  oldest  part  of  the  church,  and  was  used  as 
a  watch-tower  to  give  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  piratical 
Danes,  who  were  practically  in  possession  of  the  East  Coast. 
There  are  still  traces  of  the  vast  extent  occupied  by  the 
ancient  building-.  The  church  is  one  of  the  earliest  religious 
houses  built  in  England,  and  is  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  spot  where  St.  Augustine  landed  with  his  forty 
Irish  monks.     The  ancient  building-  has  been  restored. 


St.  Augustine's  Cross,  Pegwell  Bay,  Kent 

ST.    AUGUSTINE 

The  Apostle  of  the  Anglo-Saxons — Saint  Augustine — was 
a  Benedictine  monk  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  as  missionary 
to  the  English  savages.  He  landed  in  Kent  in  597  A.U. 
The  spot  where  he  and  forty  monks  (Irishmen)  were  supposed 
to  have  landed  is  now  marked  by  a  monument  erected  by 
!  the  late  Lord  Granville.  St.  Aug-usrine  was  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  somewhere  about  600  A.D. 


Miss  Tavcett,  the  winner  of  the  Ruby  Mallet  (the  Croquet 
Championship  of  All  England) 

The  Dean  of  Norwich  states  that  when  the  Sunday  even- 
ing- nave  services  in  the  cathedral  were  commenced  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  gave  1,000  hymn-books  of  a  class  which 
he  had  edited.  Since  then  2,000  copies  of  the  same  hymn- 
book  had  been  added  ;  but  upon  stock  being  taken  it  has 
been  found  that  1,750  copies  of  the  hymn-book  have  disap- 
peared, although  each  hymn-book  bears  the  printed  label, 
"  Not  to  be  taken  away." 

v    v    v 

Lord  Londeseoroigh  has-consented  to  become  Mayor 
of  Scarborough  for  the  ensuing  year  if  it  is  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  Town  Council.  It  is  hoped  that  Lord  Londes- 
borough  will  continue  in  the  office  for  two  years,  so  that  his 
mayoralty  may  witness  the  opening  of  the  new  marine  drive 
round  the  foot  of  Castle  Hill,  which  ceremony,  it  is  trusted, 
iray  be  performed  by  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family. 


The  Minster  Church,  Tsle  of  Thanet 
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The  enemy  The  British  Army 

A  sham  fight  by  the  clowns  amuses  the  crowd 


The  tug-of-war 
THE    ROYAL    ARTILLERY    SPORTS    AT    WOOLWICH 
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Everton  coming  out 


Aston  Villa  coining  out 


Everton  score  a  goal 
ASTON    VILLA    v.    EVERTON    AT    BIRMINGHAM 
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An  anxious  moment 


A  throw-in  by  Everton 


The  kick-off  in  the  second  half 
ASTON    VILLA    v.    EVERTON    AT    BIRMINGHAM 
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With  the  Devon  and 
Somerset  Staghounds. 
Over  the  heather  on 
Dunkery  Hill 


Lost  in  the  heather  on 
Dunkery  Hill 
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The  Meet  of  the  Devon  and  Somerset  Staghounds  on  Dunkery  Hill 
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The  pack  ready  for  a  good  run 


WITH    THE    DEVON    AND    SOMERSET    STAGHOUNDS 
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"  Hyperious  curls — the  front  of  Jove  himself!  "  exclaims 
Hamlet  when  he  would  give  expression  to  his  admiration 
for  the  most  obvious  of  his  father's  personal  attractions. 
And  from  this  outburst  of  filial  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
the  "burried  Majesty  of  Denmark,"  we  may  infer  that  he 
thought  the  "  front  "  of  Jove  was  a  curly  one.  "  Hyacin- 
thine  curls  "  are  one*  of  the  stock  properties  of  the  poets, 
and  the*  "curly-headed  ploughboy"  was  our  grandmother's 
ideal  of  innocence  and  beauty.  Lady  Blessington,  George 
Eliot  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  were  all  be-ringletted,  j 
and  so  were  all  the  lovely  ladies  in 
the  Book  of  Beauty.  And  now 
"curls  are  coming  in";  not  the 
poor  little  hairpin  tortured  screw 
which,  like  that  of  the  naughty 
little  girl  grew  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  nor  the  thin,  attenu- 
ated, corkscrew  variety  which 
were  once  known  as  "  kiss-me- 
quicks  "  ;  but  long,  pendulous 
clusters  shrouding  the  neck  and 
shoulders. 

■¥    v    •¥ 

Those  who  have  seen  Miss 
Tempest  as  Becky  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  this  old-fashioned  but 
delightful  mode.  What  a  becom- 
ing fashion  it  was,  and  why  did 
we  ever  discard  it  ?  The  charm 
of  a  pretty  face  was  much 
enhanced  by  the  soft  framing  of 
these  restless  curls,  which  so 
coquettishly  half-  hid  yet  half- 
revealed  the  face.  The  artless 
shake  of  the  head  to  toss  the 
truants  back  was  deemed  most 
bewitching  and  captivating  to 
masculine  hearts.  Perhaps  the 
representations  of  the  sour  female 
whom  the  caricaturists  invariably 
associated  with  ringlets  helped  to 
kill  the  fashion.  Provided  only 
that  the  ringlet  comes  unaccom- 
panied by  the  crinoline,  I  think 
we'  shall  all  give  it  a  warm 
welcome. 

*    *    * 

With  the  decadence  of  home 
life  the  too  perfect  housewives, 
the  Aunt  Cleggs  of  to-day  will 
also  disappear.  Is  this  a  cause 
for  regret  ?  On  the  whole  I 
think  not,  for  these  excellent 
ladies  were  "  gey  ill  to  live  with." 
Personally,  I  think  the  ideal 
housewife,  she  who  expended  all 
her  energies  in  trying  to  make 
more  perfect  butter  or  lighter 
pastry  and  cakes  than  her  neigh- 
bours, and  putting  her  wretched 
husband  to  all  sorts  of  annoyances 
and  inconveniences  in  order  to 
make  his  home   comfortable,  was 

a  most  overrated  person,  and  proved  anything  but  an 
amiable  companion.  No  wonder  it  puzzled  Mr.  Clegg 
"why  the  Almighty  made  women  so.".    I  maintain  that  the 


modern  woman,  despite  the  cry  of  the  pessimists,  contrasts 
favourably  with  those  of  any  other  time.  Nowadays  a 
woman's  duty  is  not  limited  to  her  home  ;  her  influence  for 
good  reaches  far  beyond,  and  I  think  when  it  does  so  the 
home  in  no  way  suffers.  Her  charities  are  quite  as  nume- 
rous as  were  those  of  the  ladies  of  former  periods.  Her 
house  is  every  whit  as  well  appointed,  and  is,  at  least,  more 
comfortable  for  its  master,  and  she  in  every  respect  a  more 
fitting  helpmate  and  companion.  Her  sympathies  are 
broadened,  hence  more  intelligence  and  happiness. 

*  V    V 

Whjte  is  likely  to  be  very  much 
in  favour  for  evening  wear.  The 
fashion  started  in  France  during 
the  visit  of  the  Czar  and  Czarina. 
At  all  the  great  receptions  the 
ladies  wore  white  out  of  deference 
to  her  Majesty,  whose  preference 
for  white  is  well  known.  White 
used  to  be  worn  only  by  the  young 
girl,  but  we  have  found  from 
experience  that  it  is  becoming  to 
young  and  old  alike.  In  a  ball- 
room it  is  generally  the  white 
gown  which  stands  out  amidst  all 
the  gaily-coloured  costumes  with 
the  best  effect.  Set  off  with  old 
lace  or  cunningly  trimmed  with 
gold  or  silver,  white  has  a  far 
richer  effect  than  the  most  gor- 
geous colour.  Nowadays  we  wear 
white  coats,  white  costumes,  white 
furs,  and  white  hats  :  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  toilette  blanche  has 
come  to  stay. 

*  *    * 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
approaching  season  will  be  like 
its  predecessor — a  girls'  season. 
The  young  married  woman  has 
received  quite  enough  attention, 
perhaps  rather  more,  than  was 
good  for  her,  to  the  exclusion  of 
her  youthful  rival.  That  the  new 
order  of  things  will  continue  is  "a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished." 

*  *    * 

The  comfort  and  usefulness  of 
a  long  coat  appeals  to  every 
woman,  and  I  think  the  one  we 
have  depicted  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial commendation.  This  model, 
with  its  ample  sleeves  and  loose- 
fitting,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
wear  over  a  smart  gown  which 
we  are  specially  desirous  shall  not 
be  crushed  and  spoilt,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  when  we  don  a 
long,  tight-fitting  coat.  The  neck 
opens  over  a  tucked  vest,  and  a 
deep  caracul  collar  fits  over  the 
shoulders  and  is  set  off  by  a  handsome  lace  yoke.  Those 
of  us  who  cannot  afford  good  caracul  would  do  well  to  have 
this  collar  carried  out  in  velvet  ;  it  would  look  equally  well 


A  very  smart  coat  and  skirt 
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so  expressed,  and  as  velvet  is  to  have  a  great  vogue  this 
winter  we  shall  be  perfectly  safe  in  employing  this  material 
largely  on  all  our  coats  and  gowns.  Made  in  some  light 
material  this  coat  would  be  an  exceedingly  cosy  evening  wrap. 

¥  tf  V 
Our  illustrated  costume  represents  a  very  smart  coat  and 
skirt  trimmed  with  Oriental 
embroidery.  The  full  vest 
is  of  spotted  silk,  and  the 
under-sleeves*,are  formed  of 
the  same  material.  The 
hat  specially  designed  to 
wear  with  this  costume  has 
a  fold  of  the  same  silk  round 
the  brim,  and  one  long 
ostrich  feather  falls  very 
becomingly  over  the  hair. 

*    *    * 

I  have  just  been  .inter- 
viewing some  of  the  newest 
furs,  but  while  enjoying  this 
St.  Martin's  summer  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  give  one'i 
serious  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. Nevertheless,  it  is 
well  to  be  armed  at  all 
points,  and  if  we  are  wise 
we  shall  have  our  furry 
armour  ready  to  defy  Jack 
Frost  whenever  he  makes 
his  unwelcome  appearance. 
The  very  latest  furs  take 
the  form  of  tippets  or  pele- 
rines ;  these  fit  tightly  over 
the  shoulders,  falling  in 
two  long  ends  past  the 
knees.  Boas  are  still  worn 
but  much  flatter  than  for- 
merly, and  muffs  are  very 
large  indeed.  Chinchilla, 
sable,  Persian  lamb,  mini- 
ver and  musquash  are  the 
furs  most  used.  The  fur 
rier's  art  has  reached  such 
a  pitch  that  any  old  out-of- 
date  fur  we  may  possess, 
after  passing  through  their 
hands,  is  returned  to  us  re- 
modelled and  converted  into 
an  up-to-date  article,  a  fact 
to  be  remembered  when  we 

realise  the  fickleness  of  Dame  Fashion.  The  general  ten- 
dency is  to  hark  back  and  take  our  ideas  for  present  fashions 
from  the  early  Victorian  period.  Large  muffs,  short  skirts 
and  pelerines  ;  only  the  poke  bonnet  is  wanting  to  complete 
the  picture.  That,  too,  may  be  adopted  with  the  ringlets. 
Who  knows ! 

*    *    * 

It   seems   the  attention  of  the   hygienists  has  not  been 
solely  bestowed  upon  our  trailing  skirts,  but  now  the  nurse's 


A  graceful  coat 


uniform  is  causing  consternation  in  their  ranks.  Let  us 
hope  that  while  unearthing  the  horrors  concealed  in  what 
appears  to  our  unlearned  minds  a  very  pretty  costume,  they 
will,  for  a  time  at  least,  leave  unmolested  our  apparel. 

*    *    * 

Windsor  Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace  are  still  in  the 

workmen's  hands,  and  con- 
sidering the  time  these 
Royal  residences  have  been 
left  practically  untouched,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  there  is 
much  renovation  and  altera- 
tion necessary.  Many  new 
rooms  are  being  built,  old 
ones  reopened,  and  electric 
light  laid  on  everywhere. 
York  House  also  has  been 
under  the  direct  supervision 
of  his  Majesty,  and  is  being 
converted  into  a  more  fit- 
ting abode  for  its  Royal 
occupants. 

S>    v    * 

"Coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before,"  and 
considering  the  demand  for 
furnished  houses  in  Dublin 
has  already  begun,  we  may 
take  it  for  granted,,  unless 
anything  unforeseen  occurs, 
that  the  King  and  Queen 
intend  visiting  Ireland  next 
year.  No  date  for  the  visit 
has  been  published,  but 
according  to  a  credible 
rumour  the  Royal  visit  will 
take  place  in  the  Spring. 
That  the  Irish  people  will 
extend  to  them  a  right  royal 
welcome  goes  without  say- 
ing. 

¥    *    ¥ 

Lest  you  forget,  let  me 
remind  all  lucky  dwellers  in 
the  country  of  the  „ lovely 
effects  which  can  be  ob- 
tained for  table  decorations 
at  this  time  of  the  "sere 
and  yellow  leaf."  Just  now 
autumn  foliage  is  at  love- 
liest, and  intermingled  with  scarlet  berries  makes  a  glorious 
feast  of  colour.  Try  a  scheme  with  tinted  virginian  creeper 
leaves  as  the  foundation.  The  tablecloth  should  be  of 
unbleached  damask  with  the  golden-brown  gauze  sold  by 
Messrs.  Liberty  for  the  centre  slip.  This  must  be  ruffled  to 
the  required  length  and  trails  of  the  creeper  laid  down  the 
sides.  Golden  and  ruddy  dahlias  with  creeper  foliage  and 
red  berries,  in  vases  of  the  new  Pompeii  ware,  look  particu- 
larly well,  while  the  light  reflected  through  the  red  candle- 
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shades  completes  this 
most  artistic  and  sea- 
sonable colour  scheme. 
Trails  of  blackberry 
leaves  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  creeper, 
and  look  equally  well ; 
the  centre  slip  could 
then  be  in  dull  green 
velvet  or  old  gold. 

¥   V    ¥ 

Just  a  word  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the 
new  bedroom  furniture 
which  Messrs.  Liberty 
are  now  showing  a 
charming  example  of, 
which  will  be  found 
on  this  page. 

Martha. 


The  peaceful  town  of 
Maidenhead  was,  says 
the  Daily  Telegraph , 
invaded  on  Saturday 
last  by  upwards  of  300 
Volunteers  of  the  1st. 
Middlesex  Battalion, 
comprising  the  Victoria 
and  St.  George's  Rifles, 

and  they  stayed  in  the  place  until  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
Mayor  and  Corporation  had  kindly  granted  the  use  of  the 
municipal  buildings  as  a  barracks,  but  the  accommodation 
being  a  little  too  limited  Alderman  W.  Nicholson  thought- 
fully placed  his  commodious  malthouses,  furnished  with 
electric  light,  at  the  disposal  of  the  visitors.  The  ground 
floor  was  transformed  into  a  huge  dining'-room,  and  Mr.  E. 
Gardner,  M.P.,  generously  provided  the  beds  placed  in  the 
sleeping  rooms.  The  luxuries  included  a  monster  bath,  in 
which  twenty  could  bathe  at  a  time.  On  Saturday  afternoon 
the  Middlesex  men  had  a  field  day  with  the  Maidenhead 
Company  (Royal  Berks  Volunteers),  under  Captain  D.  J. 
Mason,  and  a  bloodless  battle  was  fought  at  Pinkney's 
Green,  which  was  defended  by  the  Maidenhead  Volunteers. 


The  main  body  of  the 
visitors  were  the  attack- 
ing party,  and  the 
honours  of  the,  day  fell 
to  their  lot.  On  Sunday 
the  Middlesex  Volun- 
teers attended  Bray 
Church,  where  a  special 
sermon  was'  preached 
by  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  Raymond. 

*   *   V 

An  alarming  fire  oc- 
curred on  the  Highland 
Scotch  express  which 
left  Inverness  for  Perth 
at  3.30011  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 4th.  The  guard  in 
charge  had  a  narrow 
escape,  his  hands  being 
scorched,  and  four  or 
five  dogs  were  burned 
to  death.  Eight  or  ten 
bicycles,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  game  and  the 
brake  van  in  the  rear  of 
thetrainweredestroyed. 
At  Aviemore  the  van 
was  observed  to  be  on 
fire,  and  the  inspector 
went  underneath  and 
extinguished  the  flames  with  a  hose.  At  Kingussie  all 
appeared  right,  but  as  the  express  approached  Dalnacar- 
doch  the  fire  again  broke  out  and  the  guard  stopped  the 
train.  As.  there  was  no  water  there  it  was  decided  to  pro- 
ceed to  Struan.  On  arriving  at  Struan  the  van  was  in  a 
blaze  from  end.  to  end,  and  his  first  care  was  to  uncouple 
the  last  van,  which  was  filled  with  passengers'  luggage, 
and  this  was  shoved  clear  of  the  burning  van,  which  was 
afterwards  shunted  into  a  siding. 
*  *  * 
We  regret  that  in  a  former  issue  we  described  Mr.  Henry 
George  as  the  champion  punter  of  the  Thames,  for  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  has  never  punted,  and  does  not  intend  to 
punt  against  William  Haines  or  Nicholls. 


Wardrobe  and  dressing-table  from  the  Athelstari  spite  irr  solid 
oak  at  Messrs.  Liberty  and  Co. 


The  presentation  at  Governor's  Green,  Portsmouth,  of  war  medals  to  the  1st  Hants 
Volunteers  by  General  D.  A.  Scott,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  C.R.E.  Southern  District 
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COLONEL    SCOBELL    BRINGING    IN    LOTTER'S    CAPTURED    COMMANDO 
Commandant  Lotter  was  executed  last  Friday,  and  so  ended  the  career  of  a  famous  and  bloodthirsty  Cape 

murderer  and  rebel  [Drawn  by  A   I.  Gough  from  {.holographs 
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NEW3      AND      VIEW3 


WHO  would  not  be  a  prince,  when  the  prince  is  the 
guest  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ?     The  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  never  spent  a  happier  time 


to  which  Mr.  McKinley  was  carried  was  near  the  vari- 
ous side  shows,  and  from  the  way  in  which  the  affair 
was  treated  it  might  have  been  simply  one  of  these  side- 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  the  Diocesan  Conference,  Rhyl 

This  is  Dr.  Temple's  first  official  visit  to  Wales.     His  train  is  held  up  by  Lord  Cochrane  and  the  Hon.  Laurence  Brodrick.     (Photo  by  Williams,  Rhyl.) 


than  during  this  last  fort- 
night. Excitement  and 
adventure  and  hospitality 
such  as  only  Canada  can 
give  have  been  the  lot  of 
this  happy  couple.  It  has 
been  like  a  second  honey- 
moon, with  not  a  single 
discordant  note  to  mar  the 
general  harmony.  The 
Duke  has  shot  countless 
ducks,  and  both  the  Duke 
and  the  Duchess  shot  the 
rapids.  All  the  secrets  of 
Canadian  industry  have 
been  exhibited  to  their  ad- 
miring gaze,  and  the  Duke 
has  openly  declared  that  if 
he  were  not  the  heir  to  the 
British  throne,  the  next 
best  thing  he  would  like 
would  be  to  own  a  flour 
mill  like  that  of  the 
Ogilvie  Milling  Company. 
Canada  has  made  a  big 
show  at  the  Glasgow 
Exhibition,  and  Canada 
means  to  make  a  big 
show  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

¥    *   * 

T  WAS  talking  the  other 
■*■  day  to  a  man  who  went 
about  the  world  in  search  of 
new  sensations.  He  had 
happened  to  be  in  Buffalo 
on  the  night   of  the  Presi- 
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The  end  of  the  Swiss  summer  touring  season 

The  first  heavy  fall  of  snow  on  the  Alps,  Chamounix, 
near  Geneva.       Photo  by  W.  H.  Knowles 


shows.  A  curious,  inquisi- 
tive, noisy  crowd  surged  in 
the  neighbourhood  with 
little  sign  of  the  decency 
and  respect  which  an  Eng- 
lish crowd  would  have 
observed. 


T  T  E  moved  along  that 
*■  -*•  evening  to  the  prison 
where  Czolgosz  was  con- 
fined, and  there  he  saw  a 
sight  that  he  will  never 
forget.  The  mob  were 
trying  to  beat  back  the 
policemen  so  as  to  lynch 
the  assassin,  and  the  ex- 
pression on  the  faces  of 
that  bloodthirsty  crowd  was 
not  easy  to  banish  from 
memory.  My  friend  would 
not  have  objected  to  seeing 
the  actual  lynching  ;  he 
likes  a  new  sensation. 
But  the  sight  of  that 
crowd  was  not  pleasant, 
and  did  not  tend  to  raise 
his  estimate  ot  the  average 
American  citizen. 

»    ¥   * 

'"TORPEDO-BOATS  and 
*■  destroyers  are  cer- 
tainly in  ill-luck's  way 
just  now,  for  the  pretty 
little  Crane  is  said  to  have 
had  her  neck  hurt,  and  the 


dent's  assassination,  and  there  he    said    he  got  quite  I  French  torpedo-boat  No.  102  smashed  up  a   ferry-boat 
enough  sensation  to  list  him  for  a  year.       The  hospital  '  at  Toulon  with  considerable  damage  to  her  nose.     The 
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Cobra  Court-martial  has  not  cleared  up  the  mystery  of  I  effect.     The  engine    rapidly  gained   speed,   the    heavy 
that  terrible  disaster,  which  may  have  been  d^ie  to  the  '  wagons  behind  forcing  it  on.   Whiteley  saw  that  danger 


shock  of  a  heavy  wave  and  may  have 
been  due  to  a  whale.  All  sorts  of 
stories  have  been  raked  up  on  the 
whale  theory,  the  most  interesting  being 
that  of  the  King  of  Siam's  cruiser,  whose 
submarine 
battering  ram 
collided  with 
the  sea  mon- 
sterand  caused 
mutual  incon- 
venience. Max 
Adelerhascon- 
c  1 11  s  i  v  e  1  y 
shown  that  as 
farmore  people 
die  in  bed  than 
in  railway  acci- 
dents, it  is 
much  more 
dangerous  to 
sleep  in  bed 
than  in  a  rail- 
way  train. 
Similar  statis- 
ticians have 
been  reckon- 
ing up  the 
comparative 
degrees  of  risk 
run  by  whales 
and  torpedo- 
boats. 

*   V   * 

"D  UN  AWAY 
-*■  *■  horses  are 
bad  enough, 
but  when  the 
runaway  is   a 


The  New  Hindu  Temple  at  Durban 

Built  to  satisfy  the  religious  needs  of  many  traders  in  Natal.     (Photo  by  B.  A.  Inaghrajh) 


was  ahead,  and  jumped  off,  but  Makin 
stuck  to  his  position  until  the  engine 
ruck  the  footpath,  and  then  he  also 
eaped.  The  engine  dashed  upon  the 
on  railings  which  fence  the  road  on 
the  right  side, 
tore  them 
away  like 
match  woo  d, 
and  dropped  a 
distance  of 
30ft.  down  an 
embankment 
into  a  field 
below,  drag- 
g  i  n  g  the 
wagons  with 
it.  The  pivot 
engine  used 
for  working 
the  hobby- 
horse  was  piled 
on  the  top  of 
thelocomolive, 
and  above  was 
a  lumber- 
wagon,  whose 
contents  were 
strewn  about. 
Roth  engines 
were  wrecked, 
and  great 
damage  was 
done  to  the 
machinery.  It 
is  marvellous 
that  the  two 
men  escaped 
withtheirlives. 
*   *    * 


tract'ion  engine  it  is  a  bad  look-out  for  anyone  who  I  A  N  adequately  stimulated  public  curiosity  will  pro- 
happens  to  come  in  the  way.  The  accompanying  M~*-  duce  results  which  not  even  the  most  expert  adver- 
picture   has  brought  many  a   visitor  from  Darwen  to  |  tis'ing  can  equal.     A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  Scotch 


see  the  wreck,  as 
so  extraordinary 
a  conglomera- 
tion of  wreckage 
and  machinery 
is  not  often  seen. 
The  traction- 
engine  left 
S  ta  lyb  r  i  dg  e, 
drawing  th:e3 
heavy  lurries 
of  machiner v 
and  hobby- 
hors?s  and  a 
water  -  carriage, 
and  its  destina- 
tion was  the 
Cattle  Market, 
Blackburn.  The 
engine  was  in 
charge  of  Mr. 
Makin,  jun.,  and 
there  was  with 
him  at  the  time 
of  the  accident 
upon  the  engine 
an  assistant 
named       Joseph 


She  Once  Was  a  Traction  Engine 

But  ran  away  at  Bull  Hill,  near  Darwen,  last  week,  and  came  to  giief  down  an  embankment. 
(Photo  by  Levi  Kay) 


girl  recluse,  con- 
cerning whom 
so  much  has 
appeared  in  the 
daily  press. 
Fourteen  miles; 
fram  Oban  , 
upon  a  stretch 
of  coast  as  for- 
bidding as  the 
names  its  topo- 
graphical neigh- 
bours bear — 
Dun  -  ra  -  teine 
and  Creag  -  an  - 
Fharaidh  —  the 
"  Ar  g  yl  1  sh  ir  c 
witch  "  holds  at 
fres  co  cour  t. 
Thousands  oi 
people  have  made 
pilgrimage  to 
her  te  r  r  i  to  r  y 
during  the  past 
few  months,  and 
nice  credentials 
they  have  given 
her.    It  has  been 


Whiteley.  When  about  fifty  yards  above  "The  Grain-  I  solemnly  asserted  that  she  retires  nightly  to  the  caves 
ings  "  Makin  attempted  to  apply  the  lever,  owing  to  a  to  hold  communion  with  the  evil  spirits  "known  to  haunt 
tharp  gradient  in  the  road,  but  he  found  that  it  had  no  |  the  localitv,"  that  from  these  she  has  the  gift  of  pronliecv, 
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that  she  knits  the  whole  day  long-  at  a  garment  whose  |  ing  upon  the  offerings  of  those  who  have  disturbed 
size  never  increases  from  a  ball  of  worsted  whose  bulk  I  her  solitude.  It  is  unlikely  that  she  will  bring  an 
is  never  diminished,  and,  furthermore,  that  she  delivers  I  action   for  libel  against  those   who  have  endowed  her 


her  oracles  in 
English  but 
quotes  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Gaelic. 

*    *    * 

THE  fact  is 
A  that  this 
maid  of  mysterv 
is  a  very  ordi- 
nary young  per- 
son in  all  but 
the  matter  of 
choice  of  habi- 
tation. She  is 
Jeannie  Marga- 
ret McDougall, 
daughter  of  re- 
spectable people 
living  at  Tiree. 
She  was  a  do- 
mestic servant 
in  Glasgow, 
but,  quitting  her 
employment,  set 
out  on  tramp 
across  country.  Settling  for  a  time  in  her  present 
quarters,  she  found  that  she  attracted  attention  and 
was  rewarded  by  her  guests,  so  has  remained  flourish- 


The  Ogilvie  Milling  Company 

Which  was  visited  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  during  their  visit  to  Winnipeg 

last  week 


with  demoniacal 
attributes, as  she 
has  been  well 
compensated  in 
advance. 

*    *    * 

T  ORD  ROSE- 
AU    BERY      is 

said  to  have 
made  an  amus- 
ing remark  at 
the  end  of  the 
Winchester  cele- 
brations. His 
lordship  had  been 
induced  to  come 
only  with  great 
difficulty.  How- 
ever, a  friend 
was  so  persuasive 
that  at  last  he 
consented. 

"  Now,"  said 
the  friend  at  the 
end.      "Now, 


won't   you  forgive  us  for  bringing  you  here?  " 

"No,"  said  Lord  Rosebery,    "you  compelled  me  to 
hear  *  *  *  preach  a  sermon  lasting  %  of  an  hour." 


Lord  Roberts  opens  the  Military  Tournament  at  the  Hulme  Barracks  at  Manchester 

And  is  delighted  at  the  skill  and  ptowess  shown  by  the  many  competitors.     (Photo  by  Lafayette.) 
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Luton  heavily  pressed  in  the  match  against  West  Ham   United  last  Saturday,  the  latter 

winning  by  four  goals  to  one 

West  Ham  United  have  so  far  been  undefeated  in  their  I  to  differences  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  very  disheartening 
division,  and  the  game  last  Saturday  against  Luton  shows  '  According  to  some  authorities  he  has  insisted  on  the  Duke 
that  they  mean  to 
come  out  on  top. 
The  policy  of  keep- 
ing the  same  men 
always  playing-  to- 
gether for  a  second 
season  has  here 
proved  wholly-suc- 
cessful, and  no 
other  team  in  Eng- 
land can  show  a 
finer  defence  than 
the  West  Hamites. 
Roger  Ord,  the 
Luton  goal,  had  a 
h'ot  time  of  it  on 
Saturday,  and  not 
unnaturally  had  to 
succumb  four  times 
to  theassaultsof  his 
enemies. 

¥   *    » 


using  only  English 
in  his  replies  to 
civic  addresses, 
thereby  gratuit- 
ously offending  the 
really  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  French 
Canada,  who  have 
from  time  imme- 
morial been  allowed 
to  retain  their 
mother-tongue,  and 
the  customs  natu- 
ral to  their  descent. 
If  the  differences 
alleged  to  exist 
have  really  risen  on 
this  point,  then  the 
sooner  a  change 
is  made  the  better. 
However,  the  later 
telegrams  deny  that 
anything  of  the  soi  t 

The    news  from    Canada    that   the   Earl    of  Minto  may,  i  hasoccurred,  and  the  relations  existing  between  the  Governor- 
pcrhaps,  retire  from  the  supreme  position  of  Canada  owing  |  General  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  are  amicable  as  ever. 


Lindsay  lets  in  Linward,  who  scores  West  Ham's  second  goal 


Lord  Roberts  unveiling  the  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  on  the  Infirmary  Esplanade,  Manchester 

(Photo  by  R.   Banks) 
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WHY  WE  ARE 

Everybody  is  getting-  sick  of 
Che  name  of  the  American  in 
England,  and  pretty  soon 
Brother  Jonathan  is  likely  to  be 
je.st  as  unpopular  in  England  as 
\vc  ourselves  have  for  many 
years  been  on  the  Continent.  I 
myself  hate  them  so  much  that 
I  have  sworn  an  oath  not  to 
smoke  American  tobacco  or  eat 
American  chocolate,  much  less 
back  an  American  jockey.  And 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Columbia  is  a  better  boat  than 
Ska  in  rock  II.,  that  the  Harvard 
and  Yale  men  could  run  and 
jump  better  than  our  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  athletes,  and  that 
in  trade  we  are  being  pushed 
right  out. 

*  *    * 
What's  wrong? 

Cheek  in  the  first  place.  We 
have  not  the  bluff  which  can 
enable  us  to  push  inferior  goods 
on  superior  people.  Enterprise 
in  the  second  place.  We  stick 
to  the  old  way  because  we  arc- 
used  to  it,  and  will  not  adapt 
ourselves  to  a  faster  age. 
Cowardice  in  the  third  place. 
We  will  not  put  our  bottom  dol- 
lar on  our  own  horse,  we  will 
not  work  ourselves  out  dead  in 
the  race  for  fear  of  hurting  our- 
selves, we  will  not  stamp  our- 
selves upon  the  world. 

*  *    * 

I  was  talking  the  other  day 
with  one  of  the  chief  Govern- 
ment Factory  Inspectors, -whose 
business  brings  him  in  contact 
with  a  vast  amount  of  machinery, 
and  was  immensely  struck  with 
his  unprejudiced  vote  for  Ame- 
rican methods. 

"  Whenever  I  go  into  a  fac- 
tor}' now,"  he  says,  "  I  can  tell 
almost  without  looking  at  the 
machinery  itself  whether  it  has 
come  from  England,  Germany, 
or  America.  If  it  is  English, 
you  hear  a  pounding-  and  a 
thundering  and  a  rumbling,  and 
the  whole  air  is  filled  with  dust 
which  very  often  in  the  course 
of  my  duty  I  am  compelled  to 
condemn.  If  it  is  German, 
there  is  less  noise  and  dust,  but 
the  machinery  at  the  first  glance 
gives  the  impression  of  being- 
rery  elaborate.  On  closer  ex- 
amination the  machinery  is  seen 
to  be  still  more  elaborate,  so 
ingenious,  indeed,  and  so  intri- 
cate that  only  a  German  brain 
would  ever  have  invented  it. 
But  when  I  come  to  the  Ameri- 
can I  find  everything-  quiet  and 
noiseless,  extraordinary  sim- 
plicity and  masterly  perfection, 
everything  admirable  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  and  (so  I 
am  told)  from  a  business  point 
of  view  as  well.  The  only 
reason,  I  am  told  on  every  hand, 
why  even  more  American  ma- 
chinery is  not  bought  than  is  at 
present  the  case,  is  that  it  is  so 


"  Columbia,"  the  Pride  of   the    West. 

The  latest  photo  of  the  boat  that  beat 

the  "  Shamrock  " 


BEING  BEATEN 


expensive.  And  yet  1  hate  the 
Americans." 

¥    ¥    * 

A  remarkable  criticism  on  our 

English  athletes  was  cabled 
across  the  Atlantic  the  other 
day,  to  the  effect  that  the  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  representa- 
tives were  so  careless  in  traiu- 
•n^,  stood  about  after  hard 
work  at  the  risk  of  catching 
cold,  and,  in  a  word,  played  Old 
Harry  with  their  chances.  This 
is  typical  of  our  present  British 
methods,  and  unless  we  wake 
up  we  must  be  content  to  play 
second  fiddle.  Politicians  ot 
the  calibre  of  Lord  Rosebery  arc 
standing  idly  by,  forsooth ! 
because  they  lack  a  "  pro- 
gramme," when  other  people 
are  banging  ahead,  and  the 
palm  in  every  department  of 
life  is  going  into  alien  hands. 

*    *    * 

Fortunately  there  is  still  some 
life  left  in  the  Colonies,  and  my 
one  hope  is  that  in  the  new 
Empire  which  Colonials  and 
Britishers  are  building  up,  the 
men  who  have  made  Canada 
and  Australia,  and  the  men  who 
are  to  make  South  Africa,  will 
bring  their  fresher,  more  virile 
blood  to  the  great  race  against 
the  nations.  At  present  we  air 
little  else  than  a  nation  of  oil. 
fogies,  with  thumb-rule  notions. 

*    *    * 

Of  course,  there  is  one  other 
hope,  and  that  is  in  the  remem- 
brance that  the  British  nation 
has  alwayshadsuchan  enormous 
capacity  for  absorbing  the  good 
qualities  of  others.  We  are  not 
granite  ;  we  are  pudding-stone, 
and  the  rock-bound  coasts  of 
Eastern  Scotland  know  what  a 
grand  thing  pudding-stone  is 
for  keeping  out  the  sea.  Just 
as  we  absorbed  the  Danes  and 
the  Normans,  who  conquered  us 
by  force  of  arms,  so  we  are 
likely  enough  to  absorb  the 
Germans  and  Americans,  who 
are  our  industrial  conquerers. 
We  can  use  their  tools,  their 
brains,  their  vast  resources 
against  themselves,  and  come 
out  on  top  in  the  end.  After  all 
there  is  a  fine  lot  of  backbone 
in  John  Bull,  and  many  a  far- 
sighted  American  wishes  that 
the  immense  industrial  progress 
made  by  the  United  States  did 
not  look  so  suspiciously  like  a 
flash  rather  than  that  steady 
glow  which  ultimately  survives. 
Meanwhile  we  can  wake  from 
our  slumbers,  and  while  recog- 
nising the  good  points  in  our 
competitors  and  appropriating 
their  best  ideas,  show  them  that 
Character  which  they  so  sadly 
lack  is  the  main  thing  in  the 
end,  and  that  they  must  play 
second  fiddle  to  Britannia. 
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Start  for  the  One  Mile 


THE    ENGLISH 


Hundred  Yards.  —  2.  A.  E.  Hind 
(Cambridge)  lost  by  4ft. 

Quarter  Mile. — 3.  R.  W.  Barclay 
(Cambridge). 

Half  Mile.— i.  H.  \V.  Workman 
(Cambridge).     Time,  1  min.  5^  3-5  sec. 

Mile.— i.  F.  G.  CockshotV  (Cam- 
bridge).    Time,  4  min.  26  3-5  sec. 

High  Jump. — 3.  G.  Howard  Smith 
(Cambridge).     5ft.  io^in. 

Broad  Jump. — 3.  W.  E.  B.  Hender- 
son (Oxford)  20ft. 

Throwing  the  Hammer  (16  lb.) — 
2.   May  (Oxford),  128ft.  3111. 

Two  Miles.  —  1.  H.  W.  Workman 
(Cambridge).     Time,  9  min.  50  sec. 

120  Yards  Hurdle  Race. — 2.  G.  R. 
Gamier  (Oxford).     Lost  by  6  inches. 


Finish    of  the  440  yards.    E.  C. 
Kust  (Harvard),  first;  D.  Board- 
man  (Yale),  second 


THE    AMERICANS 


Hundred    Yards. — 1.     H.    H.     Har- 
grave  (Yale).     Time,  10  2-^sec. 

Quarter  Mile.— 1.  E.  C.  Rust  (Har- 
vard). 

Half  Mile.— 3.   E.  R.  Boynton  (Har- 
vard), 25  yards  behind  Workman. 

Mile. — 3.   H.  S.  Knowles  (Harvard). 
Not  in  it. 

S.  Spraker  (Yale) 


1.     J.     S.     Spraker 
Hammer.  —  1.     Boa  I 


High  Jump.— ] 
6ft.  i/^in. 

Broad  Jump.— 
(Yale),  22ft.  4in. 

Throwing    the 
(Harvard),  136ft.  Sin. 

Two  Mile.— 2.    E.   W.    Mills   (Har- 
vard).    A  Harvard  man  was  third. 

120    Yards  Hurdle  Race. — 1,  j.  M. 
Converse  (Harvard).  Time,  15  2-5  s. 


Finish  of  the  Half  Mile 


E.  E.  B.  May  (Oxford)  Throw  ing 
tthe  Hammer 


Sheldon  (Yale)  Throwing  the  Hammer 

[Photos  by  N.  Lazaraick 
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GENERAL)    BUbbER    AND    HIS    CRITICS    IN    THE    PRESS 


Mr.  Bennet  Kurleis 
of  correspondents. 


What    he    Himself 

says 

General  Biller 
never  beats  about 
the  bush,  and  his 
speech  at  the  lun- 
cheon given  to  the 
Service  section  of 
the  Queen's  West- 
minster Volunteers 
last  Thursday  must 
have  made  the 
Editor-  of  the 
Thunderer  rub  his 
spectacles.  Here 
are  his  words  : — 

"  The  Times  has 
attacked  me.  It  has 
published  a  letter 
by  '  Reformer.' 
He  may  be  a 
penny  -  a  -  liner,  he 
may  be  the  greatest 
man  in  the  world. 
'  Reformer,'  an 
anonymous  scribe 
in  the  Times,  has 
attacked  me,  and 
says  I  am  not  fit 
to  be  in  command 
of  the  First  Army 
Corps,  and  I  assert 
that  there  is  no  one 
in  England  junior 
to  me  who  is  as 
fit  as  I  am.  I  say 
so.  I  challenge  the 
Times  to  say  who 
is  the  man  they  have  in  their  eye  more 
fit  than  I  am." 

The  Times,  the  Standard,  the  Spectator, 
Vanity  Fair,  and  all  the  Conservative 
organs  with  military  leanings,  have  been 
lashing  Sir  Redvers  and  Mr.  Brodrick 
ever  since  it  was  announced  that  he  was 
to  be  continued  in  the  command  of  the 
First  Army  Corps,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  his  alleged  incapacity  during  the 
operations  in  Natal  make  him  unfit  ever 
to  lead  so  huge  a  bod]'  again  in  the  field. 

What  an  Enemy  has  said 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  the  criticisms  passed  by  Colonel 
de  Villebois-Mareuil  on  the  attack  made 
by  General  Bulleron  the  Colenso  heights, 
December  15th  :  — 

"Galopaud,"  he  says  of  this  battle, 
"  and  I  rushed  off  and,  after  following 
the  railway,  established  ourselves  be- 
tween Colenso  and  the  eminence  on  the 
left  [i.e.,  the  British  right]  (that  across 
the  Tugela)  which  ought  to  be  [and  was 
eventually  in  the  third  attack]  the  object 
of  all  the  efforts  of  General  Buller.  He 
has  made  a  mistake  in  not  primarily  and 
solely  attacking  this  height,  whence  he 
could  have  taken  our  Colenso  defences 
from  behind. 

"  The  attack  of  our  position,  which 
extended,  wedge-shaped,  into  the  plain, 
was  made  without  any  art  whatever.  It 
was,  indeed,  what  you  would  call  taking 
the  bull  by  the  horns.  .  .  .  The  attack 
was  very  brave  and  methodical,  but  it 
was  made  without  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  war  is." 

Of  course  the  French  Colonel  writes 
with  all  the  spite  of  a  frog-eater,  but  it 


The  General  and  the  "Special" 

h,  of  the  ''  D.-xily  Telegraph,'   interviews  General  Buller  on  the  rights 
This  photo  was  taken  by  Our  Special  Correspondent  just  before  ths 
General's  advance  on  Colenso 


is  just  as  well  tc 
look  at  both  side.: 
of  the  question. 

What    Sir   Charles 
Warren  says 

Sir  Charles  War- 
ren may  also  be 
considered  a  pre- 
judiced observer 
by  those  who  re- 
member the  pub- 
lished criticisms  by 
General  Buller  on 
the  operations  at 
Spion  Kop.  But 
still  Sir  Charles,  as 
one  of  the  highest 
officers  u  nder 
General  Buller, 
must  be  listened  to 
in  this  connection. 
Here  is  what  he 
stjys  in  this  month's 
National  Revieiv  : 

"  In  the  first  ad- 
vance— on  Colenso 
— the  line  of  attack 
was  not  three  miles 
in  length  ;  and  only 
four  brigades  ol 
i  n  fan  try  were 
available  against  a 
greatly  superior 
force  of  Boers,  and 
the  attack  was  not 
prepared  by  artil- 
lery fire.      In   such 


General  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
looking  towards  Ladysmith 


a  case  no  successful  assault  was  prac- 
ticable, and  if  a  wedge  had  been  driven 
in  it  would  probably  have  been  sur- 
rounded and  annihilated" — a  criticism 
which  to  some  extent  supports  that  of  de 
Villebois-Mareuil. 

What  is  the  Truth 

The  difficulty  in  finding  out  about  the 
truth  of  General  Buller's  capacity  is  at 
present  too  great  for  anyone  who  ha: 
not  the  whole  evidence  before  him.  One 
thing  to  remember  is  that  he  did  get  to 
Ladysmith  in  time,  and  that  he  was  not 
sent  home  by  Lord  Roberts,  who  is  quite 
as  much  responsible  as  Mr.  Brodrick 
for  this  present  controversy.  Buller  is 
immensely  popular  with  those  who  love 
dogged  obstinacy  in  the  field  and  a 
British  love  of  fair  fighting-.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  who  say 
that  social  influence  plays  far  too 
great  a  part  in  these  high  appoint- 
ments, and  declare  that  it  is  better 
to  be  a  friend  of  Royalty  than  an  honour 
to  your -country.  General  Buller  himself, 
on  being-  asked  once  by  the  mother  of 
a  young-  officer  how  her  son  could  best 
get  (  1  in  the  Army,  replied  :  "  Let  him 
have  ^10, 000  a-  year,  madam.  That  is 
how  I  got  on." 

General  Buller,  of  course,  was  half 
joking  when  he  said  this,  but  so  much 
truth  underlies  the  sug-gestion  that  the 
story  may  well  bear  publication  in  the 
present  connection.  The  gallant  General, 
of  course,  has  won  his  spurs  (and  his 
V.C.)  by  other  means  than  mere  money, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  officer  with 
plenty  of  cash  and  influence  can  secure 
high  positions  at  the  cost  of  his  country. 
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A    TRIBUTE    TO    HIS    GRANDMOTHER 

The  Duke  of  Cornwall  unveils  the  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  at  Ottawa 

(Drawn  by  J.  Finnemore  Irom  a  photograph) 
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THE  LATE   AMEER  AND  THE  ENGLISH 


No  one  who  Ls  not  an  Oriental  can 
ever  hope  to  understand  the  curious 
shiftiness  of  the  Oriental  diplomacy,  and 
it  will  take  the  future  historian  a  long 
time  to  correctly  estimate  the  real  depth 
of  the  Ameer's  affection  for  the  English. 
At  present  there  are  but  two  English 
citizens  at  Kabul — Mrs.  Daly  (who  sir;, 
ceeded  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  Ameer's  lady 
physician),  and  Mr.  Frank  Martin'  (who 
succeeded  Sir  Salter  Pyne  in  the  famous 
engineering  workshops  of  which  the 
world  has  heard  so  much.  These  were 
started  in  1886,  and  a  curious  saying-  of 
the  Ameer  was  recorded  on  the  occasion 
when  the  great  potentate  went  to  visit 
the  building.  "  Before  these  workshops 
can  be  finished,"  he  said,  "there  are 
three  things  needed — God's  help,  my 
money,  your  work.  Your  work  and 
God's  help  without  my  money  are  of  no 
avail.  God's  help  and  my  money  with- 
out your  help  and  your  work  and  my 
money  without  God's  help  are  equally 
in  vain.  I  will  find  the  money,  you  will 
do  the  work,  and  we  must  hope  for  God'.s 
help." 

In  1892  Lord  Roberts  expressed 
considerable  mistrust  of  the  Afghan 
ruler.  Thus  in  Forty-one  Years  in 
India  he  says  :  "We  showered  favours 
on  him — in  fact,  we  made  too  much  of 
him,  and  allowed  him  to  get  out  of  hand. 
The  result  was  that  he  mi.stook  the 
patience  and  forbearance  with  which  we 


Sir  Salter  Pyne,  the  Ameer's 
favourite  English  engineer 


In  1895  the  Ameer  sent  his  son  to 
England  with  the  object  of  establishing 
an  Afghan  Embassy  in  London,  and 
the  failure  of  the  mission  caused  the 
Ameer  many  a  bitter  moment.  He  was, 
however,  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to 
be  cast  down,  and  reflected  "that  it  would 
have  been  most  ungrateful,  after  having 
eaten  a  sweet  melon  everyday  for  months, 
to  grumble  about  a  bitter  melon  which 
he  had  onty  to  eat  once.  Among  the 
many  proofs  of  favour  which  Queen 
Victoria,  her  family  And  her  Goveri  menl 
have  shown  me,  we  must  bear  ore  bitter 
refusal." 

The  difficulty  of  the  Ameer  has,  of 
course,  always  been  that  his  people  fail 
to  appreciate  the  niceties  of  a  diplo- 
matic situation,  and  are  especially  sus- 
picious of  any  nation  which  is  not 
Moslem.  In  a  most  fascinating  chapter 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Ameer's 
autobiography  he  states  this  openly. 
"  On  my  part,"  he  says  of  one  particu- 
larly troubled  period,  "I  was  unable  to 
show  my  friendship  publicly  to  the 
extent  that  was  necessary,  because  my 
people  were  ignorant  and  fanatical.  If  I 
showed  any  inclination  towards  the  Eng- 
lish, my  people  would  call  me  an  infidel 
for  joining'  hands  with  infidels,  and  they 
would  proclaim  a  religious  holy  war 
against  me.  I  knew  that  so  long  as  I 
did  not  clear  out  of  my  country  these 
fanatics  and  rebels,  I  could  neither  show 


Sir  Salter  Pyne's  famous  workshop  in  Kabul 

bore  his  fits  of  tempe;-  for  weakness,  and  was  encour-  .  my  friendship  nor  carry  it  out  to  its  fullest  extent.  ...  1 
aged  in  an  overweening  and  altogether  unjustifiable  j  have  been  very  anxious  and  I  am  still  anxious  that  the 
idea  of  his  own  importance  ;  he  considered  that  he  ought  j  English   and    Afghans    should    see    more    of    each   other, 


to  be  treated  as  the  equal  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  keenly 
resented  not  being  allowed  to  communicate  direct  with  her 
Majesty's  Minister." 


thereby  coming  into  closer  contact  and  more  intimate 
relation*;  for,  the  more  they  trust  and  place  confidence  in 
each  other,  the  better  it  will  be  for  both  nations." 
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THE    MOST    WONDERFUL    RULER    IN    ALL    THE    EAST 


In  his  remarkable  Autobiography  the  late  Ameer  Rahman  said  that  in  his  long  and 

adventurous  career  he  had  been 
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THE    LATE    ABDUL    RAHMAN    KHAN 

(Photo  by  Fry,  Lucknow) 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  made  this  notable  declaration  of  policy  : — "  Through  God  and  by  right — 
by  hereditary  right— I  have  obtained  the  throne  of  my  fathers,  but  the  means  by  which  this  has  been  achieved  I 
owe  to  my  British  friends  and  to  the  Queen-Empress,  whose  cause  is  always  just."  Lord  Roberts  did  not  think 
that  he  acted  up  to  his  promises,  but  as  the  Ameer  refrained  from  helping  the  Afridis  in  1897,  perhaps  Lord 
Roberts  misjudged  him.  On  that  occasion  the  Ameer  wrote  : — rt  I  will  never,  without  cause  or  occasion,  swerve 
from  the  agreement,  because  the  English,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  in  no  way  departed  from  the  line  of 
boundary  laid  down  on  the  map  and  agreed  upon  with  me."  ■  ... 
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Shah  Shoojahi's  Palace,  Balar  Hissar,  the  quarters  of  the  4th  Goorkhas  in  the 

Afghan  war 


Ruins  of  the  interior  of  the  British  Residency,  Balar  Hissar 
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THE    LATE    AMEER    RAHMAN'S    COURT    AT    KABUL 


■»•♦■♦ 


Miss  Lilias  Hamilton,  physician  and  surgeon,  with  her 
sister  as  companion,  was  for  some  little  time  in  medical 
attendance  on  the  ladies  of  the  Ameer's  Court.  A  native  of 
Ayrshire,  and  about  eight-and-twenty  years  of  age,  she  was 
educated  at  Cheltenham  College,  and  she 
early  resolved  on  becoming  a  lady  doctor. 
She  received  the  major  portion  of  her  pro- 
fessional education  in  the  London  School 
of  Medicine  for  Women,  and  at  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital.  Altogether  she  spent  some 
four  or  five  years  in  London  in  the  prose- 
cution other  studies.  But  the  facilities  for 
completing-  her  medical  education  were 
then  defective,  and  in  order  to  finish  it  she 
had  to  return  to  the  North.  In  April,  1889, 
she,  along  with  five  other  lady  "  medicals,'' 
became  members  of  a  special  class  formed 
in  the  Medical  School  of  Anderson's  Col- 
lege, Glasgow,  by  Professor  James  Dun- 
lop,  M.D.  Professor  Dunlop  has  pleasing- 
recollections  of  this  class,  where  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton was  one  of  the  best  operators.  After 
passing  her  final  examinations  with  great 
credit  at  Edinburgh,  she  went  to  India  and 
joined  the  staff  of  Lady  Dufferin's  Hospital 
for  Women  at  Calcutta,  and  while  there 
she  was  selected  to  go  up  country  to 
attend  the  wife  of  an  Indian  Prince.  Sub- 
sequently she  wai  invited  to  Kabul. 

So    well  known    was    the    love  of  the  Ameer  and  his  son  1 
Prince  Habibullah   for  the  British,  and  their  dislike  t«o  the 
Russians,   that  it   is  more   than    the  life  of  any  Kabuli    is  ! 
worth  to  wantonly  insult  any  of  the  English  residents.     The  | 
following  is  a  characteristic  incident  of  the  Ameer's  feeling 
towards  Russia.     On   one  occasion   when  the    Ameer  was 
holding  a  public  durbar,  a  native  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
the  assembly,  panting  and  breathless,   and  prostrated  him-  \ 


Dr_    Hamilton, 

tended  on  the 

Ameer's 


self  in  front  of  the  Royal  Dais.  "  Sahib,"  he  gasped,  "  the 
Russians  are  coming."  The  Ameer,  with  an  unmoved 
expression,  asked  from  what  direction  they  were  visible, 
and  on  the  native  replying  "  From  yonder  hill,"  Abdur 
Rahman,  with  an  imperious  gesture,  said: 
"  Climb  that  tree  and  watch  until  they 
come."  The  affrighted  native  thereupon 
ascended  to  the  topmost  branches  and  was 
forced  to  remain  until  he  dropped  to  the 
ground — dead  ! 

The  Ameer's  stables  are  very  interest- 
ing1. There  are  to-day  fourteen  Govern- 
ment stables  in  Kabul,  three  eighty  yards 
square,  the  others  about  sixty.  The  palace 
stables  hold  about  thirty  -  six  horses — 
animals  kept  specially  for  the  use  of  the 
Ameer  and  his  wives.  In  this  establish- 
ment four  horses  are  kept  constantly  sad- 
dled, so  as  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
should  the  Ameer  or  the  Queen  require 
them.  There  are  also  smaller  private 
stables  attached  to  the  palaces  of  Princes 
Habibullah  and  Nassarulah.  The  stables 
shown  in  the  photographs  are  those  used 
for  breeding  purposes.  They  form  large, 
open  quadrangles,  fifty  yards  square,  and 
are  situated  close  to  the  Royal  Palace. 
They  were  built  by  order  of  the  Ameer, 
and  on  the  plans  of  Mr.  Clemence. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  ha.s 
t'hus  described  the  household  arrangements  of  the  late 
Ameer  : — 

"He  is  very  particular  in  the  arrangement  ol  his  house- 
hold. There  is  nothing-  of  that  slatternly  untidiness,  com- 
bined with  lavish  expenditure,  in  the  Ameer's  establishment 
that  characterises  the  residence  of  Indian  princes.  There 
is  no  sort  of  regularity  in  the  Ameer's  household.     When 


wlio  has  at- 
ladies  of  the 
Court 


The  late  Ameer's  favourite  horse 
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he  is  ready  in  the  morning',  work  begins  ;  when  he  is  tired, 
work  ceases  ;    when   he  wishes  to  eat,  dinner   is   served  ; 

when  he  feels  in- 
clined to  sleep, 
the  Court  is 
closed.  He  sel- 
dom rises  before 
noon,  but  he  may 
be  astir  by  eight 
nine,  or  even 


more  than  many   Englishmen  about  the  way  England   ia 

governed,  and  I  have  heard  him  discussing  the  water  supply 

of    London.      He 

was  a  genius   in 

making     a    littk- 

knowledge   go  a 

tremendously 

long  way." 

Lord    Curzon 
of    Keddlestone, 


Nasr'  Ullah  Khan,  the  new  Ameer's 
brother 


everyone  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in 
instant  attend- 
ance." 

A  dealer  in 
musical  instru- 
ments once  came 
up  to  Kabul. 
His  goods  in- 
cluded a  magni- 
ficent concert 
grand  piano. 
The  Ameer  was 
delighted  with  it, 
wished  to  learn 
how  to  tune  it, 
and  scorned  the 
notion  that  it 
would  take  him 
months  toachieve 

this   accomplishment.     He   asked   full   details   as    to    how 

piano-tuners  were  taught  in  England,  and  was  imm&nsely 

interested  in  the  tuning-fork,  and  insisted  on  being  shown 

how  to  use  both  it  and  the  key.     He  very  soon  appreciated 

the  difficulty  of  g-etting  the  intervals  correct,  and  when  the 

dealer  returned    to    India    he   took  with  him  an  order   for 

a   set   of  tuning-forks,  one   of  each    note   in   the   octave. 

These  were  supplied,  and   the  Ameer  never  rested   till   he 

had  tuned  a  cottage  piano  .with  his  own  hands. 
A  female  doctor  was 

a  very  great  acquisi- 
tion to   the   Court  at 

Afghanistan,     for     a 

male  physician — Dr. 

Gray —  who     was 

called  in  to  prescribe 

for  Bibi-  Haltma,  the 

Ameer's  Queen,  was 

compelled    to     diag 

nose  under  distinct!) 

difficult      conditions. 

She  stretched  out  her 

hand  through  a  car- 
tain    that    he   might 

feel    her    pulse,     but 

was  ready  enough  to 

talk  with  the  English 

djctor,    and    showed 

him    her     hats     and 

bonnets,   which  were 

of     English      make. 

"  One    of    her    hats 

was       of      sealskin, 

trimmed  with  a  squir- 
rel's tail  and  artificial 

flowers.   Her  medical 

adviser        suggested 

that  the  flowers  were 

in     bad    taste,    and 

her     Highness    took 

the  hint  in  good  part, 

tearing  them  out  with 

her  own  hands." 
"Considering    the 

Ameer's  small  oppor- 
tunities    of     getting 

knowledge,"  remarks 

Dr.    Gray,   who    has 

had  exceptional  opportunities  of  knowing  him  intimately, 

"the  way  he  acquired  an  education   was  wonderful.     He 
"read  innumerable  English  books,  translated  into   Persian, 

and  had   English  encyclopaedia-s  read   to   him.     He   knew 


sooner,  and  ther  now  Viceroy  of 
India,  has  within 
recent  years 
written  an  inte- 
resting account 
of  the  personal 
appearance .  of 
the  late  Ameer  : 
"A  man  of  great 
stature,  of  col- 
ossal personal 
strength,  and  of 
corresponding 
stoutness  of 
frame  when  in 
his  prime,  he 
is  now  much 
altered  by  sick- 
ness    from     the 


Habibullah  Khan,  the  new  Ameer 


The  Ameer  with  the  Duke  of  Connaught  at  Rawal  Pindi. 
Dufferin  is  seen  on  the  right.     Taken  in  1885 


appearance  pre- 
sented, for  in- 
stance, by  the  photograph  taken  at  the  Rawal  Pindi  durbar 
in  1885.  If  I  may  hazard  a  personal  opinion,  I  would 
add  that  ne  has  profited  greatly  by  the  change.  A  large, 
but  in  no  wise  unwieldly  figure,  sitting  upright  upon  silken 
quilts  outspread  over  a  low  charpoy  or  bedstead,  the  limbs 
encased  in  close-fitting  lamb's-wool  garments  ;  a  fur-lined 
pelisse  hanging  over  the  shoulders,  and  a  spotless  white 
silk  turban  wound  round  the  conical  Afghan  skull  cap  of 
cloth  of  silver  or  of  gold,  and  coming  low  down  on  to  the 

forehead  ;  a  broad 
and  massive  coun- 
tenance with  regu- 
lar features,  but  com- 
plexion visibly  sailor 
from  recent  illness  : 
brows  that  contract 
somewhat  as  the 
speaker  is  pondering 
or  arguing  ;  luminous 
black  eyes  that  look 
out  very  straight!}' 
and  fixedly  without 
the  slightest  move- 
ment or  wavering  ; 
a  black  moustache, 
close  clipped  upon 
the  upper  lip,  and  a 
carefully  -  trimmed 
black  beard,  neither 
so  long  nor  so  luxu- 
riant as  ot  yore, 
framing  a  mouth 
that  responds  to 
ever)*  expression, 
a-nd  which  when  it 
opens  (as  not  tin  fre- 
quently happens)  to 
loud  laughter  widens 
at  the  corners  and 
discloses  the  full  line 
of  teeth  in  both 
jaws  ;  a  voice  re 
sonant  but  not  harsh, 
and  an  articulation 
of  surprising  em- 
phasis and  clearness ; 
above  all,  a  manner 
of  unchallengeable 
dignity  and  command — this  was  the  outward  guise  and 
bearing  of  the  kingly  host  with  whom  I  enjoyed  so  many 
hours  of  delightful  conversation  while  at  Kabul."  And 
Lord  Curzon  was  a  keen  observer  of  men. 
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The  Duke   of  Cornwall,  de 


HOUP-LA    ON    A    COW ,  CATCHER  1 

ti  "s:e  life"  in  Canada,  shot  the  rapids  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  tven  w:nt  the  length  of 
catcher.      Which  shows   that  the  British  Royal  Family  Is  the  bravest  and  the  best  in  all  the  world 
( Prawn  by  Max  CatgsrJ 
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THE    3UNNY    £IDE:      AMERICAN     BOY3 


Boys  will  be  boys,  but  let  us  hope  that  as  few  boys 
as  possible  will  be  American  boys.  Young  brother 
Jonathan  is  indeed  a  new  terror,  for  his  smartness 
knocks  even  the  smartness  of  his  parents  into  a  cocked 
hat.  It  was  a  four-year-old  of  New  York  who  asked 
the  other  day,  "  Papa,  have  you  done  anything  down 
town  to-day  that  you  think  I  ought  to  whip  you  for, 
if  I  was  as  big  as  you  ?  "  And  a  Yankee  father  would 
only  laugh  and  give  his  child  a  packet  of  Fuller's 
sweets  for  being  so  smart. 

*   *   * 

If  ever  you  think  you  can  "git'*  an  American  boy, 
you  have  made  a  mistake.  He  was  "all  there"  long 
before  you  came  round  the  corner,  and  you  bet  he 
hasn't  left  much  for  you  to  pick.     It  is  not  mother  who 


of  the  "Washington  Post,"  tells  very  few  stories  that 
are  not  about  darkeys,  and  one  which  he  told  the  other 
day  at  the  luncheon  given  in  his  honour  at  the  Troca- 
dero  was  brimful  of  nigger  humour. 

A  darkey  from  Alabama  had  come  up  to  Washington 
where  he  "got  a  job"  (as  they  say  in  American  political 
circles)  from  a  Senator.  On  going  home  he  extolled 
the  virtues  of  his  benefactor  so  highly  that  his  father 
grew  incredulous. 

"Say,  George,"  says  the  father,  "but  he  isn't  so 
great  as  George  Washington." 

"O  yes,"  says  George,  "greater  than  George 
Washington." 

"  Say,  George,  but  he  isn't  so  great  as  Napoleon." 

'■'  O  yes,  greater  than  Napoleon,"  says  George. 


That  charming  actress,  Miss  Grace  Warner 


[Photo  by  Lafayette 


does  her  shopping  now.     She  sends  little  Joshua  out  "  Say  George,"  says  the  father,  with  his  eyes  rolling 

to  play  with  the  man  at  the  store,  and   the  man  at  the  out  of  his  head,  "  is  he  greater  than  God  ?  " 

store  doesn't  like  the  change.  "  Perhaps  not,"  says  George,   "  but  he's  young  yet." 

"Say,    young    man,"   asks    little    Joshua,    sharply,  »    *   * 

"  what  do  you   make  two  and  a-half  pounds  barley  at  First  American  Message-Boy  :    How  much    do   ycxt 

five  cents  the  pound,  three  and  a-quarter  pounds  sugar  earn  a  week,  Chimmie. 

at  two  and  a-half,    twelve  hundredweight  of  coal   at  Second  American  Message-Boy :  O, 'bout  five  hundrec. 

half-a-dollar,  three  shirts  at  a  dollar  and  a-half,  a  chunk  dollars — fer  de  company.     I  don't  git  but  two  fifty  out 

of  steak   at    halt-a-dollar,   five  pairs   of   boots    at   five  uv  it  meself,  dough, 

dollars,   and    a    ton  of  molasses  at   the  usual -quick,  "»    <i>    "*p 

young  man,  or  I'll  ask  at  the  next  store."  Little  boys  and  niggers  don't  have  all  the  humour 

The  young  man  at  the  store,  with  the  sweat  on  his  to   themselves,    however,    across    the   herring-pond,    if 

brow,  tots  it  up  in  two  seconds,  names  the  sum,  saying  the  late   Dr.   Whipple,  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  could  be 

"  Send  it  round  to  mother,  shall  I?"  believed.     "  Many  years  ago  (said  the  Bishop)  I  was 

.  "  Not  to-day,  thanks,"  says  young  Joshua  ;  "  it's  my  holding  a  service  near  an  Indian  village  camp.     My 

arithmetic  sum  at  school.     Thanks,   young  man,  you  things  were  scattered  about  in  a  lodge,  and  when  I 

are  very  helpful."  was  going  out  I  asked  the  chief  if  it  was  safe  to  leave 

¥   ¥   ¥  them  there  while  I  went  to  the  village  to  hold  a"  service. 

But  the  boy  is  not  the  only  kind  of  American  of  whom  '  Yes,' he  said,  'perfectly  safe.     There  is  not  a  white 

one  can  tell  stories.     John  Philip  Sousa.  the  composer  man  within  a  hundred  miles  ! '  " 
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SMILING    LIZA    (TO    LITTLE    GIRL    IN    CAP):    "WHAT    A    TORF    YOU    ISi 
WHEN    DID    YER    GOME    BACK    FROM    PARIS?" 

(Drawn  by  Chas.  Pears) 
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SMALLPOX       IN       LONDON 

AND    SOME    OF    THE    MEN    WHO    ARE    FIGHTING    IT    FOR    LONDONERS 


I  DON'T  suppose  it  has  dawned  upon  one  person  in  ten 
thousand  of  London's  population  that  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  when  we  people  who  live  in  "  the  smoke  "  have 
enjoyed  immunity  from  infection,  a  body  of  highly-intel- 
ligent men,  paid  and  unpaid,  have  1.  een  waiting  and 
watching,  like  sentry  on  ship  or  foot,  for  ihe  least  outbreak 
of  smallpox,  and  have  had  at  their  finger's  ends  the  requisite 
machinery  for  coping  with  a  big  or  a  small  epidemic.  It  is 
right  that  the  public  should  know  that  this  is  Ihe  fact. 

Years  ago  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board — a  voluntary 
body,  whose  public  duties  have  increased  enormously  in  the 
last  two  decades — came  to  the  conclusion  that  isolation  was 
the  only  way  to  deal  with  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  in  London, 
and  thereupon  a  splendid  system  of  isolation  was  planned 
and   carried   out.     Briefly,   the   plan    was  :  Get  your  cases 


offices  of  the  Asylums  Board  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  at 
the  bottom  of  Carmelite  Street,  telephones  are  fitted  up 
which  connect  with  a  dozen  fever  hospitals,  the  hospital 
ships,  the  ambulance  stations,  and  other  institutions  under 
the  charge  of  the  Board. 

The  public  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  not  only  to  their 
paid  officials,  but  especially  to  the  honorary  workers,  in  the 
shape  of  the  unpaid  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  who  labour  unhesitatingly  and  ungrudgingly,  year 
in  and  year  out,  in  the  cause  of  London's  fever-stricken, 
smallpox-stricken  and  feeble-minded  population. 

These  men  are  seldom  heard  of  except  when  they  come 
in  for  abuse  from  some  narrow-minded  vestryman  for 
"  extravagance,"  but  they  carry  out  their  sometimes  thank- 
less and   always  arduous  labours  in  a  high-minded  spirit  ; 
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Medical  Officer  for  Mary- 
lebone 


Mr.  T.   Dunconibe 
Mann 

The  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Asylums  Board.  (Photo 
by  Brown,  Barnes  &  Bell) 


down  the  river,  nurse  them  on  vessels  specially  fitted  for  the 
purpose,  and  so  keep  your  patients  entirely  apart  from  your 
population.  The  Government  of  the  day,  through  the  Local 
Government  Board,  cordially  endorsed  the  plan,  and  sealed 
it  by  loaning  a  couple  of  obsolete  war-vessels  to  the  Board 
— first  the  Atlas,  and  then  the  Endymion.  Later  on  the 
Castalia  was  purchased  as  an  additional  hospital  vessel,  and 
all  three  are  now  moored  in  Long  Reach  of  the  Thames. 

The  next  link  in  the  chain  ot  isolation  work  was  the  pro- 
vision of  ambulance  steamers,  and  very  soon  a  splendid  little 
vessel — the  Red  Cross — was  speedily  built  and  put  on  the 
t-iver.  She  was  followed  by  the  Maltese  Cross  and  the 
Geneva  Cross ;  and  shelter-houses  having  been  erected  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  ot  the  river,  and  land  ambulances 
provided,  the  system  was  practically  completed. 

In  later  years  the  telephone  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Asylums  Board  in  a  wonderful  way.     At  the  fine  new 


Mr.  C.  G.  Jones 

Chief  of  the   Ambulance 
Department  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board 

and  the  consciousness  of  the  benefit  of  their  work  to 
suffering  humanity  is  perhaps  its  own  reward.  It  will,  at 
all  events,  interest  Londoners  to  know  that  such  men  as 
Mr.  R.  M.  Hensley,  J.  P.  (the  present  Chairman  of  the 
Asylums  Board),  and  Mr.  Augustus  Scovell,  J. P.  (Chairman 
of  the  Hospitals  Committee),  are  working  day  and  night 
for  the  healing  of  the  sick.  They  are  aided  in  the  admini- 
strative work  by  an  indefatigable  Chief  Clerk  (Mr.  T.  Dun- 
combe  Mann),  who  has  in  his  turn  an  admirable  director  of 
the  Ambulance  Department  in  the  person  of  Mr.  C.  G. 
Jones.  The  hospital  ships  at  Long  Reach  are  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Ricketts,  who,  as  medical  officer,  has  a  heavy 
responsibility  upon  his  shoulders  at  the  present  moment.  The 
medical  officers  of  health  in  St.  Pancras  and  St.  Marylebone 
— Dr.  Sykes  and  Dr.  Wynter  Blyth  respectively — are  not 
having  a  happy  time  just  now,  for  theirs  are  the  districts 
which  form  the  specially-infected  areas.        Jack  While. 
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O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young-. 

"  Where  y'bin  this  two  nights,  Jim?  "  asked  a  bluejacket 
of  his  messmate,  Twelves.  v 

"  In  love,  my  young  friend." 

"  No,  Jim,  not  that  ?  " 

"  Alas,  yea,  Malachi.  No  more  will  you  observe  me  at 
the  '  Antigallican.'  I'm  born  agin,  and  aJl  on  for  ginger- 
beer." 

"This  is  very  sudden,  Jim.  Are  you  positive  certain  you 
ain't  labourin'  under  a  delusion  ?  Spread  out  your  proofs  ; 
expatriate  your  reasons." 

"  Behold,  Malachi,  I  found  myself  one  forenoon,  very 
early,  strikin'  me  pipe  agin  the  wall  and  suckin'  me  match- 
box  " 

"  I've  knowed  you  to  do  similar  things  in  the  evenin', 
very  late,  Jim.     But  you  wasn't  in  love  then." 

"No  ;  I've  thought  about  that.  There  is  a  certain  simul- 
taneousness  between  the  reflects  of  too  much  whisky  on  a 
man  and  lcve  in  its  early  stages." 

"  Love  in  its  very  early  stages  that  must  be,  Jim.  But 
you'll  recover  from  that  in  a  day  or  two.  It's  like  an 
influential  cold,  exasperatin'  and  overwhelmin'  while  it  lasts, 
but  soon  gone,  and  gone  for  ever." 

"  Malachi,  if  you  scawf  like  that  I  must  evacuate  this 
mess-stool,  or  else  you  must." 

"  I'm  not  scawfin',  James,  I'm  philosophisin'." 

"  Well,  then,  don't.  Keep  it  for  toothache  and  funerals, 
and  not  for  love.  Mai,  she's  the  most  blindin'ly  perfect  girl 
ever  made." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Jim." 

"  Do  you  know  her,  then  ?  " 

"  Not  that  particular  her.  But  I'm  aware  of  the  feelin's 
in  the  epidemics.  I've  had  'em.  So  you've  near  settled, 
then,  Jim  ?  " 

"  Jes'  so.  Every  night  when  I'm  ashore  you  will  find  me 
strollin'  along-  the  parade  or  round  the  castle  wid  her." 

"  I  shouldn't  overdo  it,  Jim  ;  especially,  on  these  snowy 
nights." 

"  Snow  is  nothing  to  a  bluejacket  in  love,  boy-o,  nor  rain, 
nor  hail,  nor  frost.  On  the  freezin'est  night  in  winter,  wid 
her  alongside,  them  painted  iron  seats  by  the  seashore  will 
be  kings'  thrones,  all  velvet  and  gold,  and  nobly  warm." 

*'  But  you  seem  to  have  a  cold  awready,  Jim  ?  " 

"  That's  on  account  of  this  cussed  hot  messdeck." 

"  Yes,  I  should  surmise  that  was  it.  I'm  ketchin'  one 
myself.  And  have  you  made  any  progress  in  the  home  these 
two  days,  Jim?  Talked  with  pa  and  ma,  eh?  You're 
express  in  love,  I  can  see.      Eighty  mile  an  hour  you  go." 

"  I  have  got  as  fur  as  the  home,  Mai.  There's  no  ma,  and 
I  ain't  in  love  with  pa.  He  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  a 
bushbaptist  and  general  strikerdown,  with  boatloads  of 
theories.  I  was  in  private  clo'es,  and  was  most  carefuj  to 
keep  to  wind'ard  of  the  old  man  ;  and  when  he  lammed  off 
about  taxes,  and  how  he  was  agin  armaments  and  navies,  I 
said  they  sutt'nly  ought  to  be  abolished.  Then  he  said  he 
v;as  a  peaceful  trader,  and  that  peaceful  traders -was -the 


greatest  benefactors  the  world  had  ever  seen.  And  I  said 
it  was  so,  and  that  my  soleist  wish  was  to  be  a  peaceful 
trader  myself,  and  sell  things,  and  put  the  money  in  a  bank. 
And  as  he  was  a  grocer,  I  went  on  to  say  that  the  grandest 
sort  of  peaceful  tradin'  was  to  consider  the  poor  and  let  'em 
have  pear-drops  and  milky-biscuits  dirt  cheap  and  as  a 
favour.  But  then  she  caught  my  eye,  and  she  was  frownin', 
so  I  stopped. 

"  But  he  had  a  fur-off  look  in  his  eye,  like  the  parzon 
when  he's  warnin'  us  unoffensive  bluejackets  agin  hell-fire, 
and  he  says,  '  And  don't  you  believe  in  food  for  all,  and ' 

"  '  You  bet,'  I  said  hearty.      '  And  drink.' 

"  '  And  work  for  all  ?  '  he  went  on,  still  wid  his  eye  on  the 
extremest  horizon. 

"  '  Well,"  says  I,  '  I  wouldn't  go  so  fur  as  that.  I'd  sooner 
have  rest  for  all,  by  a  long  chalk.  Why  can't  we  let  the 
bosky,  boundin'  earth  bring  forth  corn  and  wine  of  its  own 
accord,   and   sit  by  and   smoke   in  the   interval,  and  strike 

down  a  few  pots ,'  and  then  I  seed   her  eye  on  me  agin, 

so  I  finished  off  wid,  '  condensed  water  from  the  mighty 
ocean.'      1 

"  I  wanted  to  sheer  off  then,  but  he  started  on  the  eight- 
hour  quiff  and  overtime,  so  I  said,  speakin'  short,  that  I 
ain't  troubled  wid  overtime.  My  hours  is  twenty-four  per 
day,  and  it's  a  bloomin'  good  job  the  days  ain't  longer. 

"  Then  I  hauled  off,  and  he  remarked  about  '  Rude  and 
riband  youth,  given  over  to  unthought  and  all  the  devils,' 
and  the  girl  said  I  mustn't  annoy  pa.  But  I  could  put  up 
with  forty  fathers  rather  than  give  up  her,  Malachi." 

"  Good  on  ye,  Jim.  Why,  gettin'  on  the  right  side  of  the 
old  man  like  that,  you're  as  good  as  married.  We'll  drink 
your  very  good  health  at  the  '  Antigallican  '  this  night  and 
for  evermore  till  you  come  agin." 

"  I  shall  never  come  agin,  Malachi." 

"  Well,  you're  in  a  thunderin'  bad  way,  Jim,  that's  all  I 
can  say."  And  Malachi  deftly  dodged  a  basin  and  retired 
to  the  upper  deck. 

II. 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be, 
If  she  be  not  fair  to  me? 

I  heard  of  Jim's  aspirations  after  the  higher  life,  and  when 
I  casually  met  him  a  day  or  two  after  this  conversation,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  him  alone  and  unhappy. 

"  Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover?  " 

He  looked  at  me  vacantly,  and  spat  in  the  roadway.  "It 
wouldn't  a-bin  so  bad  if  it  a-bin  a  blue  marine,"  he  said  ;  "  but 
a  red  marine  !  " 

"  Why,  Jim,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  An  insec',  that's  what  it  is!  A  crawlin' leather-neck  ! 
A  bullock!  And  now  it's  got  a' dungaree-coloured  "eye. 
Why  is  there  sich  things  as  marines  ?  " 

"  '  Soldier  and  sailor,  too,'  Jim." 

"Sailor!  By  the  seven  seas,  sailor  J  He  -don't  even 
carve  his  meat  like  we  do  in  the  Navy.  He's- a  double- 
intender,  that's  what  he  is,  and  why  we  carries  him  is 
because  he  was  a  blackleg  in  the  Spithead  mut'ny.  He 
gels  favoured  by  the  Adm'alty,  and  gels,  and  everyone." 
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"  Not  by  your  girl,  Jim,  surely  ?  " 

"  Las'  night,  my  turn  aboard.  She  knows  ft.  I  git 
ashore  though,  and  call  round.  Find  a  marine  there,  a  red 
marine.  She  says,  jist  as  I'm  chuckin'  him  through  the 
winder,  that  he's  only  called  for  some  groceries,  a-nd  besides, 
he's  her  cousin.  But  I  can't  go  back  no  more  to  a  gel  like  I  lira, 
wid  cousins,  can  I  ?  " 

"You  seem  to  have  been  hasty,  Jim." 

"Don't  you  think  there's  anythink  in  it  then?  I'm  not 
used  to  bein'  in  love.  Would  you  call  agin  if  you  was 
me?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  I  were  in  earnest." 

"  Well,  I  will  then,  this  very  night." 

A  pal  told  me  the  story. 

"  We  found  the  grocery 
business  burnin'  and  the 
street  full  of  people, 
lookin'  at  the  girl,  alone 
in  an  upper  winder  !  and 
there  was  no  engine  or 
escape  there  yet.  Jim 
had  whipped  off  his 
boots,  and  was  jist 
startin'  up  the  water- 
pipe.  But  it  was  too  fur 
from  the  winder,  so,  after 
pausin'  a  minit,  he  went 
on  to  the  roof  and  dug 
up  the  slates  like  mad. 
He  very  soon  made  a 
hole,  and  dropped  out  of 
sight. 

"And  then  the  marine 
came.  He  had  not  bin 
with  the  girl  after  all,  for 
the  old  man  said  he  was 
agin  fightin'  men,  and 
barred  him  out  as  well  as 
Jim.  The  marine  had 
got  a  ladder,  and  we 
helped  him  to  fix  it,  but 
the  flames  spurted  out 
and  licked  round  it.  But 
the  marine  didn't  care. 
He  undone  that  nice  little 
military  cap  of  his,  what 
serves  to  keep  the  sun  off 
by  day  and  to  sleep  in  at 
night,  and  let  it  down  over 
his  neck  so  as  to  keep 
out  the  sparks,  and  then 
shinned  up  the  ladder  in 
double-quick  time.  Jist 
as  he  got  in  the  winder, 
Jim  had  bashed  in  the 
ceilin'. 

"  '  Up  wid  her,'  said 
Jim.  And,  because  the 
ladder  was  burnt,  the 
marine  done  it,  and  Jim 
took  the  girl  to  safety 
along  the  roofs,  and  then 
went  back  for  the  marine, 
which  was  rather  a  sur- 
prisin'  evolution,  con- 
siderin'  the  way  he'd 
talked  about  abolishin' 
that  chap.  But  jist  as  he 
was   lendin'   him    a  hand 

the   smoke  choked  him,  and  he  fell  through  into  the  room 
and  hurt  hisself  bad. 

"  The  escape  was  there  by  then,  and  very  s*oon  was 
screwed  up  to  the  winder.  But  because  of  the  flames  no 
one  could  git  up.  So  the  marine  hoisted  Jim  on  his 
shoulders,  all  unsensible  as  he  was,  and  slid  through  the 
fire  with  him,  jist  in  time  before  the  upper  floor  fell  through. 
And  they  was  both  wheeled  off  to  the  hospital.,  burnt  all  over." 

"  And  the  girl  ?  "   I  asked. 

"  A  fraud.     She's  all  right." 
III. 
Anemones,  windflowers. 

Some  weeks  afterwards  I  met  Jim  in  the  main  street  of 
Pompey,  whole  and  sound. 


commanded,  and  then  dragged  -.. 


along 


He's 

was 


dead 


"  Come  wid  i:s,' 
along  with  him. 

"  You're  off  ili';  iVt  then,  Jim?" 

"  Yes.     So'.s  i  In-  marine.  "  There  he  :.  ,  look  '.  ' 

I  looked  ahead  and  saw  the  red  marine  hurrying 
with  Anemone. 

"  What's  in  the  wind,  Jim  ?  "   said  I. 

"  Cuttin'-out  expedition.     I'm  ilc  rareguard." 

"  Is  Malachi  in  advance?" 

"No.  He  wouldn't  take  a  deal  in  this 
changeable.  Now  you  know  yourself  how  I 
agin  my  marr,yin',  don't  ye  ? 

"  He  certainly  was.' 

"  Very  well   then,  you  d   think   he'd   be   glad   nrnv  il's  the 

red  marine  and  not  me. 
But  no,  he's  still  dis- 
satisfied ;  and  vvhen  i  pro- 
posed for  him  to  h<]\>  in 
this  abduction  he  busted 
off  into  the  most  out- 
rageous langwidge  about 
marines.  Why.,  they're 
the  most  magnificent 
corps  that  ever  was,  aJl 
globes    and    laurels    and 

S'ory-" 

"  No,'  says  he  ?  'I'll 
help  any  bluejacket  to  ab- 
duct, but  a  red  marine- 
can  cussed  well  do"  his 
own  abductions.' 

"  I  told  him  this  was  .''. 
special  case,  and  this  par- 
t'cular  sea-soldier  had 
saved  me  from  be-in' 
baked. 

"  '  Well,  you  went  to 
save  him  as  well,'  says 
he. 

"Yes,  but  the  girl  pre- 
fers him,'   says  I. 

"That's  bluff,"  says 
Malachi.  '  A  bluejacKet 
didn't  ought  to  haul  off 
for  a  marine.  That  red 
marine  bluffed  her  into 
saym'  t'ha-t,  and  you  could 
easy  persuade  her  to  con- 
tradict it.  Her  name's 
Anemony.' 

"  So  I  had  to-  tell  him 
that  I  wasn't  goin'  to 
marry  jist  as  a  matter  of 
doin'  someone's  baulk 
and  sfaowin'  what  the 
Navy  could  do.  And  I 
can't  see  what  her  name's 
g-ot  to  do  wid  it." 

"  It's  a  beautiful  name," 
I  ventured  to  say. 

"That's  what  I  told 
him,  and  he  says  it  means 
blown  by  all  the  four 
winds  of  heaven.  Heaven 
I  grant,  but  blown  I  deny. 
I  gave  her  up  of  my  own 
free  will.  But  I  wish 
there  was  another  girl 
jist  like  her,  dent  you  ? 
I  mean  do  you  think  there  is?" 

"Why  was  it  necessary  to  hurry  it  through  like  this, 
Jim  ?     Why  abduct  ?  " 

"  The  old  man  wanted  Anemony  to  join  up  wid  a  grocer's 
mate — a  reg'lar  bundle  of  impediments  ;  so  me  and  the 
marine  went  to  church  as  soon  as  we  could  to  lsarn  up  the 
instructions  about  weddin's.  But  these  parzons  are  a  hard 
lot  if  they  find  you're  anxious. 

"' Five  bob  plain,'  says  one,  'and  if  you  want  a  merry 
peal  and  full  chorus  half-a-dollar  extry.' 

"  So  we  closed  wid  that  at  last.     Hillo,  there  they  go 
inside.     The  old  man   thinks  she's  just  gone  to  the  draper  / 
!  bazaar.     He'll  be  surprised.     But  surprises  and  experiences 
1  makes  the  world  go  round,  don't  they  •" 


I  must  evacuate  this  mess-stool  or  else  you  must** 
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The  Plague  Hospital,  Marseilles  —  Some  of  the  convalescents  at  work 


The  King  of  Italy  at  a  review 
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Mr.  Brice  (the  Judge)  and  W.  Souch  (the  Slipper) 
The  hare  goes  to  ground  in  a  sough 


Ready  ! 


Nap  and  Home  Circuit,  who  divided  the  Perl 
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The  clothing  store— Clothing  packed  ready  for 
any  emergency 


The  badge  room— In  the  clothing  store 


FOOD      FOR      THE      NAVY 

THE       ROYAL       VICTUALLING      YARDS       AT       DEPTFORD 


So  much  has  been  written  recently  in  our  newspapers 
oncerning  the  victualling-  of  the  Royal  Navy  that  the 
.riter  of  this  article  to  make  a  special  visit  to  the  Royal 
Victualling'  Yard  at  Deptford,  in  order  to  give  the  general 
niblic  some  little  idea  by  way  of  a  few  photographic  illus- 
,-alions  of  the  vastness  of  the  establishment. 

Deptford,  which  is  the  chief  of  the  four  victualling  yards 
1  the  country,  was  established  in  1742  in  consequence  of  a 
eprescntation  being-  made  at  the  time  to  the  Commissioner 
■  f  Victualling  that  the  storehouse  accommodation  on  Tower 
lill  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  received  the  dis- 
inctive  title  of  Royal  Victoria  Yard  in  honour  of  a  visit  paid 
')"  Queen  Victoria  in  1856.  It  occupies  a  river  frontage  of 
bout  1,800ft.,  and  the  various  factories  and  storehouses 
over  a  space  upwards  of  thirty-six  acres  in  extent. 

Among'  the  principal  buildings  here  are  the  bakery,  flour, 
latmeal,  chocolate,  mustard,  and  pepper  mills ;  the  salt, 
>eef  and   pork,  sugar,  rum,  tea,   tobacco,  and  raisin  stores. 

1  addition  to  the  "hundred  and  one"  articles  of  diet, 
lay  be  found  here  also  storage  for  mess  traps,  libraries, 
;ames,  medicine  chests,  needles,  cottons,  buttons,  pocket- 
:nives,  and  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention, 
vhich  are  in  daily  use  on  a  "man-of-war."  Some  little  idea 
i  the  vastness  of  these  buildings  may  be  gained  when  I 
lention  that  the  bakery,  working  as  it  does  only  something 


like  three  months  in  the  year,  produces  a  little  over  43  tons 
of  biscuits,  and  is  capable  of  producing  (when  the  staff  i.-. 
employed  full  time)  sufficient  biscuits  to  supply  the  whole  of 
the  navies  in  the  world.  The  next  in  importance  is  the 
chocolate  mill,  which  produces  about  1,800,000  lb.  per 
year.  In  visiting  the  soap  and  candle  store  I  was  sur- 
surprised  to  find  about  750,000  lb.  of  soap  and  about 
r,  100,000  lb.  of  candles  were  kept  in  stock. 

The  sight  that  impresses  one  most,  without  a  doubt,  is 
the  rum  store,  with  its  thirty-two  enormous  vats,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  230,000  gallons,  one  of  these  alone  holding 
32,817  gallons.  Roughly  speaking,  about  376,000  gallons 
passes  out  of  this  store  per  year.  In  addition  to  the 
articles  enumerated  above  must  not  be  forgotten  "Jack's" 
clothing,  for  it  is  from  here  that  the  whole  of  his  gar- 
ments are  supplied,  together  with  the  coveted  little  badge 
he  wears  on  his  arm  and  of  which  he  is  so  justly  proud. 

It  may  be  mentioned  briefly  that  the  whole  of  the  stores 
before  leaving  for  the  service  are  subjected  to  an  exhaustive 
test  as  to  quality  by  professional  expert  officers,  and  the 
whole  of  the  plant  employed  is  of  the  most  modern  character, 
and  that  nothing  that  foresight  can  do  is  omitted  by  those 
in  charge. 

Among  the  relics  here  is  the  figure-head  of  the  San  Josef, 
captured  by  Nelson  in  one  of  his  glorious  victories,  and  on 


The  salt  meat  store— Each  barrel  contains  2001b. 
of  meat 


Rum  store— Showing  one  of  the  vats  containing 
17,980  gallons 
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the  wharf  arc  arranged  a 
number  of  brass  cannon 
which  were  cast  in  the 
presence  of  his  Majesty 
King'  Charles  II.  Also  on 
the  wharf  is  the  old  Stale 
barge,  which  was  built  in 
the  seventeenth  century, 
and  was,  until  1827,  kept 
in  a  bargee-house  at 'Lam- 
beth, for  which  the  Vic- 
tualling Commissioners 
paid  rent,  but  in  that  year 
it  was  removed  to  Depl- 
ford.  It  was  used  by  the 
Admiralty  Commissioners 
in  conveying  the  n  to  and 
from  the  yard  upon  the 
occasion  of  their  official 
visits,  and  also  by  the 
Trinity  Corporation  on 
their  annual  visits  ;  one  of  the  great 
State  occasions  at  which  it  was 
used  being  May  16th,  1828,  to  attend 
the  Lord  High  Admiral,  who  g-ave 
a  breakfast  on  board,  the  Lord 
Major's  State  barge  lying  off  White- 
hall. The  last  time  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  requisition  was  upon 
the  opening  by  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  of  the  Coal  Exchange 
In  1849. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  so  inte- 
resting a  relic  of  the  past  cannot  be 
removed  to  some  place  more  in 
keeping,  where  it  could  receive  the 
appreciation  it  deserves,  and  so  be 
less  subject  to  further  decay. 

Thankfvll    Stirdee. 


FOOTBALL    NOTLS 


Chocolate  roasters 


A  LETTER  appearing-  some  weeks 
ago  in  the  Budget  from  the  pen  of 
Trooper  Mackenzie  Skues  (South 
Rhodesia  Volunteers)  with  reference 
to  the  Elands  River  siege  has  elicited 
the  following  reply  from  Major- Har- 
man  Hopper,  of  the  B.S.A.  Police, 
Mashonaland  Division:  — 

"  As  among  the  many  inaccurate 
accounts  which  have-been  circulated 
concerning  the  Elands  River  siege, 
I  consider  that  for  deliberate  mis- 
statement Trooper  Skues'  letter 
takes  precedence,  I  should  feel 
much  obliged  if  you  would  allow  me, 
through  the  medium  of  your  peri- 
odical, to  contradict  certain  of  the 
inaccuracies.  I  acted  as 
second  in  command  to 
Colonel  Hore  during  the 
siege,  and  was  present 
during  the  reading  ot 
Commandant  De  la  Rey's 
written  invitation  to  sur- 
render, and  co-responsible 
for  the  refusal  returned. 

"  I  am  not  going  into 
the  question  of  which  par- 
ticular unit  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  cannonading — from 
my  point  of  view,  each  did 
their  duty.  The  kopje 
which'  Capt.  Butters,  with 
about  eighty  men  of  the 
S.R.  Volunteers  was  hold- 
ing, was  —  to  my  sur- 
prise— very  little  bothered 
until  the  third  day,  when 
they  got  their  full  share. 
Colonel  Airey  was  not  even 
at  Elands  River  during  the 


The  packing  room  of  the  clothing  store 


The  soap  and  candle  store 


Never  a  football    • 

dawns    bill     lh<-    <  ly    <.f   an 

impending    split     between 

ili'-  Football  Assoi  iatioti 
and  I  ootball  League  is 
1  ii  ied.  As  a  rule,  the 
rumour  is  started  by  those 
whose    pe<  uliar    quaJifn  .1- 

tion    lor    imparling   siii  Ii   a 

se<  ni  is  thai  they  know 
absolutely  nothing-  of  the 
inner  side  of  football  ad- 
ministration. This  season, 
however,  we  have  had  the 
names  01  sin  h  grave  and 
puissant     leaders     of     the 

sport  as  Messrs.  Charles 
Crump,  Dr.  McGregor, 
and  J.  J.  Bentley  prominent  in  ll" 
discussion.  The  germ  of  the  di-.- 
cussion  seems  to  have  been  an 
article  written  by  the  "  Father  of  the 
League,"  the  meaning  of  which  has 
been  misinterpreted  by  Messrs. 
Crump  and  Bentley.  It  is  too  funny 
to  find  these  latter  gentlemen 
suavely  assuring  the  football  world 
that  the  threatened  split  will  not 
come  about,  when  such  threatened 
split  has  never  been  authoritatively 
phrased.  Is  it  not  time  that  this 
talk  of  disruption  ceased  ?  "  We 
don't  want  to  fight  :  we  wouldn't  if 
we  did  ;  but  if  we  did  we  should  be 
terrible  "  has  been  the  attitude  inter- 
mittently adopted  during'  many  years 
past  by  the  F.A.  and  League.  And 
very  absurd  it  is.  There  is  no  cause 
for  quarrel.  If  any  differences  arise 
between  the  two  bodies  they  arc 
then  and  there  settled,  and  all  goes 
along  smoothly.  Twice  within  the 
past  score  of  years  relations  have 
been  strained — over  the  introduc- 
tion of  professionalism  and  the  be- 
lated movement  by  the  F.A.  in  re- 
gard to  transfers.  In  both  instances 
serious  difficulty  led  eventually  to  the 
closer  knitting  of  ties  between  the 
two  communities,  and  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  minor  items  ot  policy  will 
bring-  about  a  crisis  which  these 
grave  problems  failed  to  produce. 

*  *  * 
far  as  the  game  progresses 
this  season,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  Association 
football  has  improved. 
In  Scotland  the  game  is 
still  led  by  Glasgow  Ran- 
gers and  the  Celtic  ; 
Ireland  is  hopeless  as 
ever  ;  and  Wales  has  failed 
to  produce  any  more 
Merediths  or  Trainers.  In 
England  there  is  the 
greatest  cause  tor  hope. 
Perhaps  Scotland  can 
still  put  forth  the  finest 
team,  but  the  English  ave- 
rage is  higher.  It  is  not  to 
be  hastily  decided)  because 
Aston  Villa  arc  playing 
shoddy  football,  and  since 
old-time  giants,  like  Pres- 
ton North  End  and  West 
Bromwich  Albion,  are 
reduced  to  second  rank 
that  the  game,  as  a 
whole,  is  deteriorating-. 


So 
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The  Boer  laager 


Graaf  Reinet  has  been  the  centre  of  sedition  in 
Cape  Colony  all  through  the  war  just  as  it  has  been 
the  centre  of  the  Afrikander  Bond.  Lord  Kitchener 
has  at  last  taken  the  right  way,  and  the  public 
hangings  which  have  so  horrified  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Cape  have  acted  as  wholesome  and 


reward  of  traitors  is  quick  and  sure  under  the 
present  regime,  for  the  execution  takes  place  on  the 
same  day  as  the  sentence  is  confirmed.  The  Cam- 
deboo  rebels  were  punished  in  the  most  summary 
way  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  the  treachery 
of  those  who  had  "fired  on  troops  engaged  in  guard- 


Boer  prisoners  on  the  march 


effective  deterrents  of  further  treason.  Colonel 
Scobell  was  responsible  tor  the  routing  out  of  this 
nest  of  treason,  and  in  the  end  Commandant  Lotter, 
tlie  bloodthirstiest  rebel  of  them  all,  had  to  cry 
mercy.  Last  Saturday  that  gentleman  bid  this 
world  a  last  farewell,  and  now  his  comrade  Scheepers 
will    doubtless   join    him  in    another  sphere.       The 


ing  their  territory  alienated  all  sympathy  from  the 
condemned.  The  Transvaal  Boer  had,  perhaps, 
some  reason  for  fighting  ;  the  Orange  .River  colonist 
had  to  do  what  his  Government  and  President  Steyn 
directed.  But  the  Cape  rebels  never  deserved 
the  least  mercy,  and  the  only  recompense  they 
merit  is  the  fate  of  traitors. 


Boer  prisoners  halt  for  a  rest 


SCENES    OF    THE    CAMDEBOO    FIGHT 

,  Resulting  in  the  capture  of  a  number  of  dangerous  Cape  rebels  [Photos  by  w.  Roe 
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The    wreck    of    the    "Verio"    off    Overstrand,    Cromer 

Through  which  on  October  8th  two  men  were  drowned,  though  the  mate  was  saved 


The  Ardmaddy  Squatter 

This  strange  woman  leads  the  life  of  a  recluse  on  the  wild  shores  of  Western  Scotland,  where  she  forswears  all  company. 

spe. tally  for  us  by  Mr.  Riddle,  of  Oban, 


(Takso 
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Market  day  on  the  island  of  Benbecula,  in  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  is  no  ordinary  affair,  as  our 
photographs  here  illustrate.  This  is  held  every 
autumn,  when  dealers  come  over  from  the  main- 
land and  buy  up  the  crofters'  cattle  and  horses. 
Market  day  is  quite  an  event  on  the  island,  nearly 
all  the  inhabitants  appearing  during  the  day  dressed 
in  their  best  clothes.  It  is  a  funny  sight  to  see 
women,  in  their  best  clothes  and  bonnets,  struggling 
with  refractory  cows  which  they  are  leading  by  a 
rope.  There  are  other  attractions  besides  the  cattle, 
as  hawkers  come  over  with  their  wares  and  set  up 
their  stalls,  where  they  sell  linen,  calico,  tweed, 
pots,  pans,  toys,  &c. 

*    *    ¥ 

When  the  tide  is  at  its  lowest  the  cattle  are 
driven  across  the  ford  to  the  neighbouring  islands, 
whence  they  are  shipped  to  Oban.  The  illustra- 
tions show  some  of  the  methods  adopted  for  cross- 
ing the  deepest  stream  that  has  to  be  encountered 


between  Benbecula  and  North  Uist.  Some  of  the 
men  overcome  the  difficulty  by  divesting  them- 
selves of  their  boots  and  trousers,  and  thus  getting 
across  without  wetting  their  clothing.  Most  of  the 
cattle  take  to  the  water  naturally,  probably  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  born  and  bred  on 
marshy  ground  interspersed  with  lochs.  It  is  a 
common-  sight  to  see  a  foal  following  the  cai;t 
drawn  by  its  mother  across  the  ford,  and  no  doubt 
that  'is  how  the  horses  are  trained  to  face  the 
water.  The  ford  is  nearly  five  miles  across,  and  is 
very  dangerous  to  anyone  not  knowing  the  tides, 
as  the  water  comes  in  very  fast  when  once  the  tide 
has  turned. 


During  stormy  weather  it  is  often  impossible  to 
get  across,  as  the  wind  prevents  the  tide  going  out 
sufficiently  to  drive  across  ;  and  it  is  not  safe  to 
cross  in  a  boat  at  high  water,  as  you  would  almost 
certainly  be  driven  on  to  some  of  the  many  rocks 
hidden  by  the  water.      (Photo  by  H.  G.  Boulton.) 


jVIARKET      DAY    AT     BENBECUbA 
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of  our  forefathers  as  ii  does  us  of  the  twentieth  a 
In  a  book  called  7%«  Soverane  Herbe,  \>y  W.  A  Penn,  w< 
read  that  the  women  of  ili<-  seventeenth  century  puWieli 
enjoyed  the,  fragrant  weed,  and  accepted  the  offer  of  pipe 
in  the  playhouses  to  smoke  during  the  performance  I  I  hh 
does  not  so  much  surprise  us  as  the  fact  that  young  •  hildrei 
were  permitted  to  smoke,  nay,  even  punished  if  the  daih 
pipe  were  omitted.     We  are  (old  that  "when  the  childrei 


"  Every  dog  has  his  day,"  and  now  pussy  is  to  be  equally 
privileged,  for  she  has  gradually  come  into  fashion,  and  has    "went  to  school  they  carried  in  their  satchels  with  their  book- 
commenced   her   reign  as   a  popu'ar  pet,  sharing  all    the    a  pipe  of  tobacco,  which  their  mothers  took  care  to  fill  earh 

in  the  morning,  it  serving 
I  hern  instead  of  break 
fast,  and  thai  ;>i  the  at 
<  ustomed  hour  <■<. eryon< 
laid  his  or  her  book  anidi 
to  light  his  or  her  pipe 
the  master  smoking  will 
them  and  teat  hing  I  hen 
how  to  hold  their  pip' 
and  draw  in  the  tobai  •  O. 
What  a  contrast  do  the* 
mothers  make  to  thi 
modern  mater,  who  gene- 
rally elicits  a  promisi 
from  her  youthful  son  that 
he  will  not  smoke  at  least 
during  the  term.  Vain 
promise!  for  a  boy  usual!] 
takes  to  tobacco  as  a  duck 
to  the  water.  Perhaps 
the  schoolboy's  addictior 
to  the  "  Soverane  Herfce  ' 
is  the  legacy  left  him  by 
these  far-back  ancestors 
of  his  who  seemingly 
coupled  the  art  of  smok- 
ing with  the  learning  ol 
their  alphabet. 


'  honours  of  her  old-timed 
enemy.  The  lonely  "  old 
maid"  used  to  be  the  sole 
worshipper  of  the  cat, 
but  even  her  faithful,  not. 
to  say  extravagant,  ser- 
vice is  as  nothing  to 
that  which  the  fashion- 
able matrons  bestow  upon 
their  feline  pets.  Most 
'smart  drawing-rooms  are 
happy  to  boast  at  least 
one  fluffy  darling-  with 
the  silkiest  of  coats  and 
the  longest  of  whiskers, 
who  receives  the  gush  of 
admiring  visitors  from  her 
coloured  satin  cushions 
with  that  wholly  contemp- 
tuous stoicism  peculiar 
to  cats  of  high  degree. 
Although  our  Queen  con- 
fesses to  a  partiality  [for 
dogs  as  pets,  she  num- 
bers many  lovely  cats 
among  her  four-footed 
friends.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness Princess  Victoria  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  is  a 
well-known  lover  of  cats, 
and  is  a  very  successful 
exhibitor  and  |  prize-win- 
ner. 

¥  *  * 

Many  great  men  have 
shown  an  unaccountable 
antipathy  towards  the 
"harmless,  necessary 
cat.'  It  is  one  of  the 
differences  between  the 
cat  and  dog  that  whereas 
no  one,  I  think,  actually 
dislikes  the  latter,  pussy, 
where  she  does  not  com- 
mand admiration,  usually 
elicits  aversion :  surely 
this  is  a  tribute  to  her 
unique  personality.  On 
the  other  hand,  puss  can 
number  many  famous 
men  among  her  friends, 
notably  Carlyle,  whose 
attachment  to  his  cat  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the 
endless  differences  be- 
tween the  sage  and  his  ill-used  much  endurin 


More  in  the  form  of  a  coatee  than  a  bolero 


wife. 


*    ¥    ¥ 

Ol'R  sketches  this  week 
consist  of  two  gowns  we 
can  wear  before  the  really 
cold  weather  sets  in. 
One  is  built  of  beaver- 
brown  cloth  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  inevitable 
white  .cloth  and  black 
and  gold  braid.  It  is 
more  in  the  form  of  a 
coatee  than  a  bolero,  and 
the  fronts  are  held  to- 
gether by  two  handsome 
antique  buttons  and  cord. 
The  hat  to  go  with  this 
gown  is  of  the  Breton 
type,  in  rough  white  felt. 
with  an  inch  and  a-hall 
brown  velvet  edging  to 
brim,  also  brown  plume 
and  rosette. 

*    *    * 


The        other       sketch 
shows    the    latest    Paris 
cult    of    introducing   dif- 
ferent  coloured   cloths  in  the  one  costume.     Our    model    is 
n?    ^?    *  of  Royal    blue   cloth,    edged    with    buff-coloured    cloth,   re- 

The  much-discussed   subject  of  the  propriety  or  impro-    lieved    with    a    fine  black  and    gold 
priety  of  smoking  among  women  did  not  exercise  the  minds    colours    meet. 


A    handsome   col 


braid    where   the    two 
and    under-sleeves   ol 


BORD'S  PIANOS 


25  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash,  or   14s.  6d.  per  month  (second- 
hand, 10s.  6d.   per  month)  on  the  Three  Years    System.  —  Lists 
free  of   C.   STILES    &    CO.,   40  and   42.  Southampton    Row, 
London,  W.C.       PIANOS    EXCHANGED. 


BEGHSTEIN  PIANOS 


These  magnificent  Pianos  for  hire  on  the  Three  Year- 
System,  at  advantageous  prices  and  terms,    Li>:<  and 
particulars  free  of  CTIAS.  STILES  &  CO.,  41  ai 
42,  Southampton  Row.  London,  W.C 
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the    new    Russian   wool    lace    gives  the  finishing'   touch  to 
this  costume,  which  is  a  decided  success. 

*    *    * 
Here  let  me  sound  a  note  of  warning  and  advice  to  my 
readers,  especially  to  the  home  or  amateur  dressmaker,  and 
caution    them    to  use   these  colour  combinations  with    dis- 
cretion.   When   properly  and  artistically  handled,  as  in  our 


The  new  Russian  wool-lace  gives  the  finishing  touch 

sketch,  the  scheme  is  pleasing  to  a  degree,  but  the  con- 
trary effect  will  be  the  result  unless  great  taste  and 
judgment  in  the  matter  is  exercised. 

»    v    ¥ 

It  is  worth  noting  that  flannel  is  coming  into  prominence 
and  is  to  enjoy  a  great  triumph  this  winter.  Some  of  the 
new  designs  are  really  lovely.  This  excellent  material 
makes  into  very  smart  shirts  and  blouses,  winch;  when 
worn  with  the  pretty  new  stock  tie,  and  trimly  belted  into 
the  waist,  are  very  desirable  possessions  to  wear  with  our 
coats  and  skirts.  The  merits  of  "  Viyella  ".  are  too  well 
known  for  it  to  be  necessary  for  me  to  descant  upon  its 
many  perfections  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  some  of  the  new 
colourings  in  this  admirable  flannel  are  quite  ravishing,  and 
to  remind  my  readers  that  this  popular  fabric  does  not 
shrink  or  lose  its  colour  in  the  wash.  On  "  Viyella  "  the 
home  laundress  might  try  her  prentice  hand  and  not  be 
disappointed  with  the  result. 

*    *    * 

By  the  bye,  flannel  is  also  being  employed  by  milliners, 
who  nowadays  do  not  confine  their  attentions  to  straw,  but 


use  their  art  with  the  best  possible  results  upon  all  kinds  of 
the  most  unpromising  materials.  I  have  seen  some  very 
good  examples  ot  what  can  be  achieved  for  hats  and  toques 
out  ol  flannel.  Toques  made  in  a  creamy  white  flannel,  and 
decorated  with  pretty  spotted  ribbon  and  black  quills,  make- 
very  seasonable  and  inexpensive  autumn  headgear. 


Sleeves  are  again  asserting  themselves,  and  it  seems 
more  than  likely  that  as  our  skirts  grow  shorter  our  sleeves 
will  grow  in  proportion.  Happily,  at  the  present  time 
nearly  every  variety  of  sleeve  is  permissible,  and  we  have 
many  charming  examples  from  which  to  make  our  choice. 
There  is  the  tight  coat-sleeve,  severe  in  its  simplicity, 
boasting  only  a  tew  rows  of  stitching  as  its  sole  ornament  ; 
then,  again,  we  have  the  more  elaborate  and  fussy  sleeve, 
strapped  or  tucked,  and  ending  in  a  pretty  wristlet.  Then 
there  is  the  picturesque  slashed  sleeve,  which  has  always 
been  one  of  Fashion's  trump  cards  to  play  in  the  building  of 
a  velvet  gown  ;  and  as  velvet  is  so  much  in  evidence  this 
winter,  we  may  be  sure  this  sleeve  will  remain  fashionable 
for  some  time  to  come. 

»     V     * 

Since  the  outbreak  of  smallpox  and  the  subsequent 
horrors  of  vaccination,  the  subject  of  arms  has  taken  the 
place  usually  occupied  by  the  weather  in  conversational 
padding,  and  their  state  as  fully  discussed  as  the  short- 
comings of  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather.  "  How  is  your 
arm  ?  "  one  hears  constantly.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
vaccination  sleeve — a  pretty  one,  be  it  understood — should 
be  invented  in  which  the  fair  sufferer  may  becomingly  nurse 
her  afflicted  member  :  and  that  men  should  sport  a  band 
round  their  arms,  like  the  lover  in  Millais'  Huguenot 
picture,  as  a  danger-signal  to  prevent  the  too  effusive 
greeting  of  friends  whose  cordial  handshake  under  these 
conditions  is  anything  but  welcome  to  the  recipient. 


For  some  time  past  we  women  have  been  aware  of  the 
coansening  effect  that  too  much  soap  and  water  has  on  the 
complexion,  and  have  used  other  means  of  cleansing  the 
skin  from  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  day.  Now  the  world  in 
general  must  learn  to  look  askance  at  its  much-loved 
ablutions  since  the  Lancet  has  discovered  that  the  skin  is 
not  well  adapted  to  frequent  applications  of  water  accom- 
panied by  even  the  least  irritating  of  soaps.  If  an 
"Englishman's  home  is  his  castle"  so  surely  his  pride 
has  hitherto  been  in  his  tub.  I  wonder  whether  the  dire 
information  contained  in  the  Lancet  will  cause  him  to  mini- 
mise his  washing  propensities.  If  one  notes  the  thousands 
of  different  soaps  which  flood  the  market  one  must  perforce 
believe  t'hat  washing  in  this  country  is  certainly  a  little 
overdone.. 


A  settee  at  Messrs.  Hewetsons' 

San  Toy. — I  think  the  settee  illustrated  on  this  page  is 
just  the  thing  you  require.  Send  to  Messrs.  Hewetson  for 
catalogue  and  price  list  as  you  cannot  make  a  personal  visit 
of  inspection. 
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MISS    ELLEN    M.    STONE 

Ths  captured  missionary,  whose  fate  among  the  brigands  of  Bulgaria  has  caused  such  anxiety  throughofl 

the  world.    President  Roosevelt  himself  has  actively  canvassed  for  the  Ranscm  Fund 
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To  ODR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONTRIBUTORS. 

In  order  to  encourage  photography  for  the  Press,  the  Editor  of  the 
"Black  and  White  Budget "  has  decided  to  azvard,  tmtil  further  notice,  a 
Monthly   Prize    of  £5,    together   with    a    Certificate   of  Merit,  for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  AM  CURRENT  EVENT 

Such  as  a  Royal  ceremony,  a  naval  review,  the  laying  of  a  foundation  stone, 
a  football  snapshot,  a  theatrical  picture  such  as  appears  on  page  154,  or  any 
similar   topical  subject. 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rales, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  Editor  will  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  mouth  has  been  best  suited  for  reproduction,  and  will  forward  a 
cheque  for 

£5    (FIVE    POUNDS) 

together  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit.  The  decision  of  the  Editor  as  to  which 
photograph    merits    this  prize    is  final. 


N.B. — In  cases  where  a  photographer  supplies  his  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
prize  will  be  equally  divided  between  photographer  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  photographer  only.       This  Competition,  commences  with  the  month  of  November. 
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WHY    DID     YOU     LAUGH     SO     MUOH? 


The    Editor    of    the    Black   and    White   Budget    offers    Three    Prizes   of 

TWO     GUINEAS  ONE     GUINEA 

and 

TEN    AND    SIXPENCE 

for    the    three    best    stories    telling 

"THE   FUNNIEST   THING   I  EVER   SA  IV." 

What  incident  made  you  laugh  most  in  all  your  life  ?  Tell  us  the  story 
on  the  back  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Black  and  White  Budget, 
34,    Bouverie    Street,    E.C.       And   don't    forget    to    put    your    own    address. 

TV   1R  PHQTT  A  Df\C        ONI  TV  This  Competition  closes  on  Friday,  November  1,  «.nti 

i\.X>.         1  UOlCflRiJO        \JV\\-,\  .  tne  resuit  in/ill  be  announced  November  IS 
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NEWS      AND      VIEWS 


POOR  Miss  Stone,  the  missionary  captured  by 
brigands,  has  had  a  hard  time  of  it  if  one  can 
befieve  all  the  reports  that  come  from  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria.  Whenever  her  captors  suspect  danger,  she 
has  been  bound  Mazeppa-like  to  the  back  of  a  horse  and 
carried  like  any  martyr  to  the  tune  of  excruciating 
torture.  The  brigands  evade  Bulgarian  troops  by 
slipping  into  Turkey,  and  the  Turkish  troops  by 
slipping  back  again  into  Bulgaria.  Meanwhile, 
the  heavy  ransom  demanded  was  subscribed  by 
the  day  named,  but  no  brigand  turned  up  to  restore 
the  lady. 


Mediterranean.  In  the  meanwhile  he  wishes  to  make 
one  last  bid  for  the  Deutsch  prize,  the  conditions  of 
which  declare  October  31st  (next  Thursday)  as  the  last 
eligible  date. 

¥    ¥    » 

l\JO  writer  in.  London  is  so  popular  as  Mr.  G.  R. 
-L^  Sims,  whose  "  Dagonet "  page  in  a  weekly  con- 
temporary is  one  of  the  things  that  make  life  worth 
living.  Like  all  public  men  he  likes  to  keep  one  corner 
private,  and  so  it  was  not  till  last  week  that  the  world 
knew  of  his  marriage  to  a  dainty  little  actress  so   long 


The  finish  of  the  Cesarewitch,  Qctober  16th.     This  was  run  in   the 

the  victory  of  Balsarroch 


•ain,  and  ended  in 


/~\NE  report  declares  that  .bread  and  water  is  all  the 
^-^  food  on  •which  the  brigands  have  had  to  subsist ; 
but  this  is  fat  from  likely.  You  remember  in  Lorna 
Doone  how  the  terrible  family  of  outlaws  on  Exmoor 
fed  on  all  that  was  best  in  Somerset  or  Devon.  Just 
as  the  Doones  were  in  league  with  one  of  the  great 
county  families,  so  these  Bulgarian  brigands  are  said 
to  be  subsidised  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  monas- 
teries, and  where  there  is  a  monastery  there  also  is  fat 
fish  and  fat  ducks  and  venison  pic,  and  all  the  thousand 
and  one  good  things  that  professional  bachelors  always 
manage  to  secure,  even  in  the  wilds  of  the  most  moun- 
tainous country  in  the  world. 

v    ¥    v 

'FHE  bold  attempt  of 
■*■  Count  de  la  Vaulx 
to  cross  the  Mediter- 
ranean very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded, and  doubtless 
taught  the  venture- 
some aeronaut  a  lesson 
by  which  he  will  profit 
on  his  next  attempt. 
The  balloon  is  said  to 
have  skimmed  the 
water  like  a  seabird 
almost  till  it  came 
within  sight  of  the 
shores  of  Algiers,  when 
suddenly  a  contrary 
wind  upset  all  calcula- 
tions, and  the  French 
warship  which  accom- 
panied the  trip  was 
signalled  to  come  to 
the  rescue.  M.  Santos- 
Dumont  has  been 
stirred  to  envy  by  the 
efforts  of  the  gallant 
G.  K.  Sims  (" Dagonet "),  who  Count,  and  also  pro- 
has  been  quietly  married  mises    to    attempt    the 


ago  as  the  middle  of  -August.  Mr.  Sims  has  liac 
plenty  of  pretty  actresses  to  pick  and  choose  from,  for 
no  one  in  the  world  has  been  so  much  behind  the 
scenes  as  he,  so  that  the  object  of  his  ultimate  choice 
ought  to  feel  exceedingly  flattered.  Indeed  everyone  says 
that  she  is  as  charming  in  character  as  she  is  pretty  in 
appearance.  (Photos  by  Ellis  and  Walery.) 
¥   ¥    ¥ 

1VTISS  MAUD  GONNE,  the  most  beautiful  agitato r 
-^-^  in  the  world,  has  for  a  brief  space  decided  to  hide 
her  light  under  a  bushel,  and  the  rumour  is  that  it  will 
appear  again  in  South  Africa.  This  is  very  nice  for 
South  Africa,  but  the 
disguise  must  be 
a  very  effective  one  if 
she  hopes  to  escape  the 
lynx  eyes  of  the  three 
hundred  detectives  who 
are  waiting  to  meet 
her  at  every  port  of  the 
Dark  Continent.  A 
number  of  these  have 
her  portrait  hang= 
ing  over  their  mantel- 
piece, for  Miss  Gonne 
is  so  well  known  for 
her  beauty  that  every 
photographer  in  Ire- 
land or  Great  Britain 
is  willing  to  cut  the 
throat  of  his  rivals  in 
order  to  obtain  the  in- 
estimable privilege  ol 
adding  her  to  his 
oallerv. 


'THK  beauty  of  Miss 

*•       Gonne  is  said  by 

the   detractors     of    the 

Irish   party    to    be    the 


Miss  Florence  \\  ykes.  a  pretty 
actress,  now  .Mrs.  G.  R.  Sims 
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cne  thing  which  keeps  that 
party  together.  Poets  and 
politicians  alike  (and  every 
Irishman  is  a  poet  and  a 
politician)  worship  her  very 
footsteps  and  listen  to  the 
accents  of  her  silvery  tongue 
as  if  to  a  voice  from  heaven. 
When  Miss  Gonne  suddenly 
disappeared,  a  number  of  inter- 
views were  printed  in  Paris 
papers,  to  blind  the  police  and 
the  Intelligence  Department 
of  the  British  Army.  Whether 
these  interviews  have  any 
foundation  in  fact  or  not, 
remains  for  the  future  to  reveal. 

»    ¥    ¥ 

CCOTLAND  has  had  its 
•P  revenge  on  England  at 
last,  for  although  the  lads 
across  the  border  had  to  put  up 
with  the  simple  title  of  King 
Edward  VII.,  without  a  wor'd 
about  the  King  being  the  first 
Edward  of  Scotland,  the  Edin- 
burgh W.S.'s  and  lawyers 
have  found  to  their  joy  that 
they  can  defy  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, whose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends only  to  England.  How 
curious  it  is  that  a  Cecil  should 
be  the  occasion  of  all  this. 
It  was  a  Cecil  who  sneered  at 
the  claim  of  the  Scottish 
patriots,  and  it  is  a  Cecil  who 
satisfies  the  most  ardent 
wishes  of  the  same  hard- 
headed  gentleman.  One  is  a 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  other 
is  a  lieutenant  :  and  perhaps 
the  lieutenant,  for  this  week  at 
least,  is  the  more  popular,  even 
in  England  itself. 

*    *    * 

THE  War  Office  has  at  last 
*•  wakened  up.  The  Yeo- 
men are  to  receive  their  long- 
deferred  pay,  and  the  Council 
of  War  is  at  last  to  become 
an  efficient  body,  the  members 
of  which  are  from  their  posi- 
tion and  experience  best  fitted 
to  judge  of  the  preparedness 
of  the  country  to  enter  on  hos- 
tilities with  any  country. 
None  too  soon,  for  Conserva- 
tive and  Liberal  alike  have  been 
thundering  at  the  impotence 
and  apparent  neglect  of  those 
in  office,  who  would  not  fulfil 
their  pledges  of  reform.  Lord 
Salisbury  is  back  again  in 
England,  and  his  return  is 
happily  coincident  with  this 
awakening. 

¥    v    * 

THE  Kennel  Club  Show  at 
■*■  the  Crystal  Palace  has 
not  shown  anything  startling, 
but  the  exhibits  are  well  up  to 
the  average,  and  some  very 
beautiful    animals  were  justly 


Duchess  of  Newcastle's  Tsaritsa 

First,  Special  and  Challenge.     Class  67      Borzois 


Mrs.  11.  Spicer's  Copthorne  Top  o'  the  Tree 

First  and  Special.     Class  464.     Griffon  Bruxelloi 


Dr.  M.  J.  Tulk's  Bobbie  Burns 

First  and  Challenge.     Class  422.     Black  pug 


Mr.  H.  S.  Ilorsrall's  Viceroy  of  Redgrave 

First,  Special  and  Challenge.    Class  38.     Great  Dane 


THE  KENNEL  SHOW  AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE 

(Photos  by  Russell  and  Sons) 


admired.  Some  of  the  prettiest 
dogs  are  reproduced  on  these 
pages,  though  Messrs.  Russell 
and  Sons  seem  to  have  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  inducing 
at  least  one  little  pet  to  face  the 
camera.  The  attendance  of 
visitors  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory, for  dogs  are  sources  of 
perennial  fascination. 


THE  King  arrived  safely  in 
-*-  London  from  Ballater  on 
Tuesday  after  a  pleasant  holi- 
day, with  really  magnificent 
huntingdays  toremember.  The 
Argyll  and  Sutherland  High- 
landers, who  formed  his  body- 
guard at  Balmoral,  came  in  for 
an  unusual  share  of  attention 
from  his  Majesty,  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  medals 
to  members  of  the  battalion, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  an  occa- 
sion of  recalling  some  of  the 
gallant  exploits  of  so  famous  a 
regiment.  It  was  the  Argyll 
and  Sutherland  Highlanders 
who  mounted  guard  during  the 
Queen's  first  visit  to  the  High- 
lands. 

*    ¥   ¥ 

'THE  anti-Tammany  fight 
*■  in  New  York  is  going  on 
apace,  and  the  weli-known 
sympathy  of  the  popular  new 
President  with  those  who  are 
for  purity  in  municipal  life  has 
done  much  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  just.  Edward 
M.  Shepard,  the  Tammany 
candidate,  declared  in  a  recent 
speech  (most  unfortunately  for 
himself)  that  the  career  of 
Tammany  Hall  was  "  the 
most  burning  and  disgraceful 
blot  upon  the  municipal  history 
of  this  country. "  These  words 
have  been  placarded  all  over 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Seth  Low's 
chances  are  thereby  greatly 
enhanced. 


AX/E  ourselves  have  quite 
**  enough  jobbery  in  our 
midst  to  speak  very  much 
of  what  other  nations  do,  but 
Tammany  has  been  so  open  in 
its  corruption  and  has  so  fla- 
grantly winked  at  the  orga- 
nised system  of  blackmailing 
carried  onbythepolicethat  New 
York  stands  out  among  the  na- 
tions as  the  sink  of  municipal 
iniquity.  Freedom  and  free 
institutions  have  only  brought 
calamity  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  friends  of  freedom  are 
the  first  to  admit  and  bewail 
the  fact.  Let  us  hope  that 
Mr.  Seth  Low  will  get  in  with 
the  biggest  broom  in  creation, 
and  sweep  out  the  corruption. 
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The  Que:n 


Duke  of  Cornwall's  children 


[Photo  by  Milne.  Ballater 


THE    KING    PRESENTING    MEDALS    TO    THE    ARGYLL    AND    SUTHERLAND 

HIGHLANDERS    AT    BALMORAL 

Th's  regiment  has  supplied  the  Royal  Guard  to  his  Majesty  during  his  residence  in  the  Highlands 
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-     -     -      feE$T     WE      FORGET      -     -     - 

THE    CHARGE    OF     THE    LIGHT     BRIGADE    AT    BALACLAVA.    October  25th,    1854 


Friday,  October  25TH,  is  (he  forty-seventh  anniversary 
of  that  famous  charge  which  net  "  all  the  world  wondering'." 
The  ranks  bf  the  Gallant  Six  Hundred  are,  however,  now 
cadi}-  depleted,  and  but  few  of  them  remain,  and  of  these 
there  are  some  who — shame  to  have  to  record  it — 
are  in  very  needy  circumstances,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
they  are  entirely  dependent  upon  funds  organised  by 
patriotic  civilians. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  October  25th,  1854,  that 
the  famous  Light  Brigade  made  its  charge.  Hearing  that 
the  Russians  had  appeared  in  the  valley  and  were  taking 
the  Turkish  redoubts,  the  British  immediately  began  to 
advance  to  their  assistance.  The  Russians,  numbering 
some  25,000  men,  were  under  the  command  of  General 
Liprandi,  whilst  Lord  Raglan,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  the  Crimea,  was  in  command  of  the  British  troops. 
The  first  charge  was  made  by  the  Heavy  Brigade,  who 
succeeded  in  chasing  the  Russians  from  the  field  after 
a  most  terrific  fight.  The  Lig-lit  Brigade,  numbering  in 
all  673  officers  and  men,  was  then  ordered  to  charge  the 
position    which    the    Russians    had    taken    uu    at    the  head 


Pont  Street,  I  am  enabled  to  reproduce  a  photograph  ot  this 
gallant  old  veteran,  taken  just  before  his  death,  in  1893.  Joy, 
who  came  of  an  ki  Yorkshire  family,  joined  the  17th  Lancers 
as  a  boy  on  Ma}'  13th,  1833,  and  served  in  the  regiment  for 
twent} -eight  years.  He  was  appointed  Tiumpet-Majoi 
September  27th,  1847,  and  was  in  command  of  the  band  fit 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral.  He  was  present  art  ever} 
action  in  the  Crimea  where  cavalry  was  employed,  and  was 
Trumpeter  to  General  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  in  command  of  the 
cavalry  brigade  at  Balaclava.  As  I  haye  said,  his  was  the 
bugle  from  which  the  dirferent  regimental  trumpeters 
received  the  order  for  "The  Charge,"  and  he  was  close- 
behind  Major  Nolan  when  that  officer  was  killed  at  theconi'- 
mencement  of  the  charge.  After  Joy  left  the  Arm}-  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  gave  him  a  position  at  the  War  Office,  which 
he  held  until  increasing  age  compelled  im  to  relinquish  it. 
He  possessed  four  medals  ;  these  were  the  long  service 
and  good  conduct  medal.,  the  medal  for  distinguished  con- 
duct on  the  field,  the  Turkish  Crimea  medal  and  the  British 
Crimea  medal  with  four  bars — Alma,  Balaclava,  Inker  man, 
and  Sebastopol. 


Lord   Raglan,  the   British 
Commander  at  Balaclava 


The  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death 
(From  an  old  engraving) 


Trumpeter  Joy,  who 
sounded  the  charge 


of  the  valley.  The  whole  Russian  battery  of  twenty- 
one  guns  was  turned  upon  this  handful  of  men,  who,  in 
s.pitc  of  the  awful  fire  they  were  subjected  to,  pressed  on 
until  they  came  within  sword-thrust  of  the  Russians,  whose 
guns  were  taken.  They  were,  however,  without  a.nv  effec- 
tual supports,  and  the  order  was  given  them  to  retire,  and 
they  were  ag-ain  subjected  to  the  same  murderous  fire  they 
had  encountered  on  their  way  up  the  valley.  Of  the  673 
men  who  went  into  action,  1 13  were  killed  and  134  wounded, 
whilst  no  less  than  475  horses  were  killed  and  42  wounded 
out  of  the  673. 

One  of  our  pictures  is  a  photograph  from  an  old  print  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  published  in  1855.  I.t 
shows  the  caves  on  the  Woronzcff  Road,  just  behind  which 
was  establisned  the  Russian  21-gun  battery,  which  did 
such  terrible  execution  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  Light 
Brigade. 

The  honour  of  being  the  trumpeter  to  sound  the  charge 
belonged  to  the  late  Trumpet-Major  Harry  Joy,  of  the 
17th  Lancers  (the  famous  "Death  or  Glory  Boys"),  and 
through  the  kindness  of  his  daughter,  who,  with  her  hus- 
band,  Mr.   Syd  Davis,  now  manages  the    Bedford   Arms, 


The  bugle- on  which  he  sounded  the  charge  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  bears  on  it  the 
inscription  :  "  Presented  by  the  Colonel  of  the  17th  Lancers 
to  Trumpet-Major  Joy,  on  which  the  Balaclava  Charge  was 
sounded,  October  25th,  1854."  Joy  was  offered  a  silver 
bugle  in  exchange  for  it  by  one  of  the  officers  of  his  regi- 
ment, but  he  replied  proudly,  "  No,  thank  you,  sir.  I 
would  not  exchang'e  it  for  one  of  g-old  ! 

At  his  death  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  T.  G. 
Middlebrook,  the  proprietor  of  the  Edinburgh  Castle  and 
Free  Museum,  Regent's  Park — best  known  to  fame  as  the 
owner  of  four  Great  Auks'  eggs — who  gave  750  guineas  for 
it  at  auction  (I  'have  seen  the  cheque),  and  by  whose  kind- 
nes+s  I  was  permitted  to  photograph  it,  and  also  Joy's 
medals.  Mr.  Middlebrook  has  been  offered  1,100  guineas 
tor  the  bugle,  but  has  refused  it,  as  he  will  do  all  offers, 
for  he  intends  to  bequeath  it  to  the  mess  of  the  17th  Lancers 
on  his  death. 

One  of  the  Light  Brigade  survivors  at  Chelsea  is  Sergeant 
Josiah  Cresswell,  late  13th  Light  Dragoons,  now  13th  Hus- 
sars. He  and  another  are  the  only  two  Balaclava  men  in 
the  institution.  Pat  Brooklyn. 
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"England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."     The  "Victory"  as  she  lay  in  Portsmouth 

Harbour  last  Monday  (Trafalgar  Day)  iPhoto  by  Stephen  Cribb 


Opening  the  new  streets  at  Hull,  October  17th 

(Photo  by  F.  J.   Webster) 
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WHERE    HAS    MAUD    GONE? 
Scotland  Yard  has  been  chasing    Miss    Maud  Gonne,  the   famous  Irish  agitator,  who  has    disappeared  with 
the  rumoured  intention  of  going  to   join  the  Boers  in  South  Africa    [Photo[by  Elliott  and  Fry 
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A  WELL-EARNED  TRY  I 
Rugby  football  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  though  Blackheath,  once  the  premier  London  Club,  has 
made  a  poor  beginning,  the  game  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  ever.  Many  think  it  is  time  for 
the  Rugby  Union  to  join  hands  again  with  the  professional  footballers  of  the  North,  who  are 
developing  a  faster  forward  game,  and  who  could  put  some  freshness  into  the  Southern  amateurs. 
It  is,  however,    doubtful   whether    Mr.    Rowland    Hill,    the   champion   of  the   amateurs,  would   ever 

Consent   to   a    compromise  (Drawn  by  Max  Cowper 
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HOW    CZOL,G03Z    WlbL,    JVIEET    HI3    DEATH 

BY    AN    EX-WARDER    OF    A    NEW    YORK    PRISON 


The  electrocution  of  Czolgosz  for  the  murder  of  the  la(e 
President  William  McKinley  is  arranged  to  take  place  in 
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Plan  of  an  electrocution  chamber  in  New  York 

A  Execution  chamber.  B  Execution  chair.  C  Executioner's  box.  D 
Post-mortem  room.  E  Door  to  post-mortem  room  from  execution  chamber. 
F  Door  into  prison  yard  by  which  executioner  enters  and  leaves.  G  G  ! 
Condemned  cells.  H  Door  from  condemned  cells.  I  Passage  in  front  of 
cells.  J  Iron  bars  enclosing  passage.  K  Door  to  main  part  of  prison.  I 
L  Prison  doctor.  M  Prison  warder.  N  Prison  electrician.  O  Reporter's 
chairs.     P  Warders.     Q  Door  to  prison  gate.     R  Chaplain. 

Auburn  Prison,  New  York  State,  one  day  during  the  week 
commencing  Monday,  October  28th.  This  uncertainty  as  to 
the  exact  date  and  hour  is  intentional  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  for  the  electrocution  law  of  New  York  State 
provides  that  in  sentencing-  a  murderer  to  death  the  Court 
shall  merely  name  the  week  during'  which  the  execution 
shall  take  place.  The  idea  of  this  is  that  it  is  quite  unne- 
cessary cruelty  to  set  the  exact  moment  for  the  execution, 
to  the  approach  of  which  the  wretched  criminal  must  look 
forward  with  momentarily  increasing  horror  and  dread, 
thus  making  his  last  days  of  life  a  perfect  torture  to  him. 

From  the  moment  sentence  of  death  by  electrocution  is 
pronounced  the  criminal  is  never  left  alone  for  a  single 
moment.  He  is  taken  at  once  from  the  court  to  the  prison 
in  which  the  electrocution  is  to  take  place,  and  there  lodged 
in  one  of  the  condemned  cells,  of  which  there  are  six  in  both 
Sing  Sing-  and  Auburn.  The  cells  allotted  to  persons  under 
sentence  of  death  are  totally  different  from  any  to  be  found 
in  English  prisons.  They  are  located  in  a  separate  building 
quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  prison,  and  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  execution  chamber.  They  are  built  in  a  row 
and  are  entirely  open  in  front  except  for  strong  steel  bars, 
which  take  the  place  of  doors  ;  the  sides  and  backs  are, 
however,  constructed  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  few  feet  from 
the  front  of  the  cells  is  another  range  of  steel  bars  which 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  cells,  thus  forming  a  kind  of 
corridor  in  which  two  warders  are  constantly  on  duty  both 
day  and  night.  Thus  condemned  prisoners  are  never  for  a 
moment  free  from  observation,  and  any  attempt  at  suicide — 
and  there  were  several  when  electrocution  was  first  adopted 
— can  be  instantly  frustrated.  Each  cell  is  fitted  with  a 
roll-up  iron  front  like  a  shop  shutter,  which  can  readily  be 
lowered  when  it  is  desired  to  screen  a  prisoner  from  view, 
and  this  is  always  done  when  any  prisoner  is  removed  from 
his  cell  for  exercise  or  execution,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
occupants  of  the  other  cells  from  seeing  him. 

The  execution  chamber  is  situated  only  a  few  steps  from 
the  cells,  and   is  a  lofty  apartment  measuring-  some   thirty 


feet  long  by  about  twenty  feet  broad.  It  has  rather  a  bare 
appearance,  the  only  objects  in  it  being  a  small,  square  kind 
of  cupboard  which  projects  some  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
wall  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  in  which  the  person  who 
switches  on  the  death-dealing  current  is  concealed.  It  is 
entirely  closed  in  and  roofed,  and  has  no  entrance  from  the 
execution  room,  and  thus  the  executioner  is  never  seen 
either  by  the  criminal  or  those  witnessing  the  execution. 
There  are  a  few  plain  deal  chairs  for  the  officials  and 
reporters  scattered  about,  and  the  death-chair  itself ;  that  is 
all.  At  the  back  of  the  wall  against  which  the  executioner's 
box  is  built  is  the  room  in  which  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion is  held,  and  from  this  room  a  door  by  which  the 
executioner  enters  and  leaves  the  building  opens  into  the 
prison  square. 

The  interior  of  the  executioner's  box  is  quite  bare  and 
unfurnished,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  it  except  the 
wires  conveying  the  current,  and  a  large  brass  switch  with 
an  insulated  handle,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  any  electric 
light  station  in  the  kingdom,  by  which  the  fatal  shock  is 
given.  A  small  electric  bell  placed  just  above  the  switch, 
connecting  with  a  push  in  the  execution  chamber,  is  used  to 
convey  the  signal  to  apply  the  current.  At  one  time  this 
signal  was  given  in  the  following  manner : — The  execu- 
tioner used  to  hold  with  one  finger  a  small  curtain  ring 
connected  with  a  wire  which  ran  through  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  which  was  another  ring  held  by  one 
of  the  prison  officials  in  the  execution  chamber,  and  a  pull 
on  this  usee!  to  give  the  signal.  This  method  was,  however, 
changed  after  one  of  the  warders  had  been  nearly  electro- 
cuted whilst  adjusting  the  straps  on  the  prisoner  by  a 
premature  movement  on  the  part  of  the  electrician. 

The  death-chair  itself  is  a  plain  oak  chair  built  excep- 
tionally heavy,  and  fitted  with  strong  insulated  straps  to 
secure  the  prisoner,  whilst  its  legs  are  firmly  bolted  to  the 
floor.  The  wires  conveying  the  current  are  w  no  way  a 
part  of  it,  but  are  led  from  the  front  of  the  executioner's  box 
up  to  the  roof, 
from  which 
they  hang 
looking  merely 
like  ordinary 
electric  light 
pendants  with- 
out the  globes. 
In  the  small 
brass  fittings 
at  the  ends  of 
them  are 
sponges  mois- 
tened with  salt 
water.  One 

of  these  elec- 
trodes— to  give 
them  their  pro- 
per name — is 
attached  to  the 
cap  or  head- 
piece which  the 
prisonerwears, 
and  the  other 
to  the  band 
which  is  fas- 
tened to  his  leg 
a  few  inches 
above  the  an- 
kle. The  elec- 
tric current  thus 
enters  the  body 
at  the  heaH 
and  passes  out 
at  the  leg.  1 
should  say  that 
a   small    place 

i  >  shaved  at  the  side  of  the  prisoner's  head  where  the  sponge 
I  in  fie  cap  touches,  for  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be 
'no  obstacles  whatever  between  the  electrodes  and  the  flesh 


The  chair  in  which  Czolgosz  will  die 
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Raking  the  salt 


390  feet  under  the  earth 


Just  before  the 
prisoner  is  brought 
in  the  current  is 
carefully  tested  by 
the  electrician  to 
make  sure  that 
there  is  a  sufficient 
voltage.  The  cur- 
rent, by  the  way, 
is  obtained  from 
the  dynamos  used 
for  supplying  the 
prison  with  electric 
light. 

The  warders, 
five  in  number, 
take  up  their  po- 
sitions by  the  side 
of  the  chair  ready 
to  adjust  the  straps 
and  electrodes. 
Each  one  has  his 
own  particular 
strap  to  buckle, 
and  it  is  almost  in- 
credible  how 
rapidly  they  do  it 
and  how  short  a 
time  passes  be- 
tween the  time  the 
prisoner  enters  the 
room  and  every- 
thing is  ready. 
There  is  no  delay, 
no  waiting  ;  every- 
thing is  done  so 
quickly  and  quietly 
that  it  seems  al- 
most instantane- 
ous. 

The  warder  of 
the  prison  heads 
the  procession  from 
the  condemned  cell, 
and  takes  up  his 
position  to  the  left 
of  the  chair  next 
to  the  electrician 
and  doctor,  the 
former  ready  to 
press    the    signal- 


Showing  the  way  men  work  in  couples 


The  machine  for  cutting  the  salt 


ling  bell-push  in  the 
wall,  the  latter 
with  hi.s  stop-watch 
in  his  hand  to  count 
the  duration  of  the 
current. 

The  prisoner  is 
brought  in  by  two 
or  three  warders 
and  the  chaplain 
and  is  placed  in 
the  chair.  The 
straps  are  secured 
and  the  electrodes 
fixed  in  a  few 
seconds  ;  the  cap 
is  drawn  over  his 
face  ;  the  warders 
slip  back  to  their 
places ;  the  chap- 
lain murmurs  a  last 
word  of  comfort  to 
the  doomed  man  ; 
the  warder  gives 
one  hasty  glance 
round  to  see  that 
everything  is  cor- 
rect,then  raises  the 
handkerchief  in  bis 
hand  ;  the  electri- 
cian touches  the 
bell-push  in  the 
wall  behind  him  ; 
the  sound  of  it  ring- 
ing and  the  great 
switch  in  the  exe- 
cutioner's box  be- 
ing forced  into 
place  can  be  faintly 
heard  ;  the  figure 
in  the  chair  gives 
a  convulsive  shiver 
as  the  muscles  ex- 
pand and  contract, 
and  it  strains 
against  the  con- 
fining-  straps. 
Nothing  more  ;  he 
is  dead  and  the 
murder  of  M'Kinley 
is  avenged. 


WHY    NORTHWICH    IS    SINKING 

Pictures  from  the  salt  mine  under  Northwich,  where  the  pumping  of  brine  costs  a  Compensation  Board 
£4,000  a  year*  a  house  subsided  only  a  fortnight  ago 

(From  photos  taken  by  courtesy  of  T.  Ward,  J. P.) 
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A    CHINESE    EXECUTION    AT    TIENTSIN 
This  is  quite  a  common  sight  in  China,  especially  since  the  war,  which  drove  out  all  sense  of  humanity 

(PhoKs  by  GueJon,  Tientsin) 
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HABIBULLAH,    THE    NEW    AMEER    OF    AFGHANISTAN 
Who  has  declared  his  intention  of  continuing  his  Friendly  relations  with  England 

(Photo  by  W.  and  D.  Downey) 
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Czolgosz  will  probably  meet  his  doom  between  half-past 
seven  and  eight  a.m.  next  Monday  ;  Johann  Most,  the 
editor  of  Freiheit,  has  been  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment ;  and,  iii  a  word,  the  whole  civilised  world  is  full  of  the 
punishment  of  anarchism.  Yet  while  999  out  of  1,000  con- 
demn with  horror  the  name  of  anarchy,  one  is  still  found  to 
speak  ui>  for  a  discredited  cause.  That  one,  in  France,  is 
Emile  Zola,  the  great  novelist,  whose  appearance  in  court 
on  behalf  of  Tailhade  is  reproduced  in  these  pages.  His 
plea  was  unavailing',  but  it  at  the  same  time  raised  a  doubt 
in  some  minds  whether  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  free 
thought  should  be  recommended  without  a  little  further  in- 
vestigation. 

The  writer  has  met  and  talked  with  a  number  of  pro- 
minent Anarchists  in  England,  and  though  these  never  could 
convince  him  that  their  ideals  were  not  futile,  their  methods 


the  armchair  Anarchism  of  these  English  mechanics.  Six, 
footers  with  broad  backs  are  selected  by  the  authorities  of 
Scotland  Yard,  and  though  these  big  fellows  are  no  doubt 
excellent  men  for  a  big  row  or  a  big  crowd,  one  can  easily 
see  how  such  men  are  at  once  detected  at  an  Anarchist 
meeting  and  are  perforce  obliged  to  depend  for  their 
information  on  "noses"  or  paid  informers,  who  very  often 
play  the  despicable  part  of  an  agent  provocateur,  a  ma*i 
who  instigates  a  crime  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  discover 
something  to  the  police  and  so  earn  his  money. 

If  the  police  know  all  the  Anarchists,  the  Anarchists  know 
all  the  police,  and  to  an  outsider  like  myself  nothing  hat 
been  more  amusing  at  an  Anarchist  meeting  than  to  have 
all  the  detectives  in  plain  clothes  pointed  out  to  me.  But 
the  agent  provocateur'^  a  very  different  kind  of  person  and 
much  more  difficult  to  detect.     He  comes  in  Hie  guise  of  a 


Emile  Zola,  the  famous  novelist,  appears  in  court  to  defend  the  Anarchist,   Tailhade— who, 

however,  is  condemned 

dangerous  and  impracticable,  and  their  behaviour  and  Ian-  '  convert  to  Anarchist  views,  worms  himself  into  the  confidence 
guage  such  as   lent   tiiemselves    to    misrepresentation,   still  j  of  a  little  group,  suggests  some  deed  of  violence,  and,  if  he 


there  was  much  that  was  plausible  in  what  they  said. 
They  were  all  highly-skilled  workmen  of  great  intelligence, 
well  read  in  English  literature,  and  especially  interested  in 
economic  problems.  They  had  suffered  a  good  deal  less 
from  police  supervision  than  one  might  have  expected,  for 
the  C.I.D.  (Criminal  Investigation  Department),  which 
looks  after  this  particular  form  of  political  mania,  is  not 
composed  of  men  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  discriminate 
nicely  between  the  violence  of  a  Bresci  or  a  Czolgosz  and 


can  get  some  silly,  weak-minded  youth  to  follow  out  his  sug- 
gestion, discovers  it  in  time  to  his  broad-shouldered  frien«Js, 
who  (small  blame  to  them)  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity, 
and  crush  a  supposed  Anarchist  plot. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  English  or  Scotch  Anarchist  of 
the  more  modern  type  is  very  little  more  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace  than  your  common  or  garden  Socialist.  He 
does  not  believe  in  individual  violence,  knowing  as  he  does 
how  much  such  deeds  of  horror  discredit  his  cause.     His 
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altitude  is,  of 
course,  revolu- 
tionary, but  the 
revolution,  he- 
hopes,  will 
come  about, 
not  with  war 
and  bloodshed, 
which  he  hales, 
but  by  a  peace- 
ful conviction 
of  men's  minds 
in  the  justice 
of  his  cause. 
He  does  not 
pin  his  faith  to 
the  Trades 
Union  move- 
ment, because 
he  has  seen 
how  often  the 
interests  of  the 
men  have  been 
sacrificed       to 

those  of  their  leader,  the  Trades 
Union  Secretary.  In  fact,  he  is  anti- 
everything  in  the  shape  or  form  of  an 
official. 

The  theory  of  the  Anarchist,  so  far 
as  the  writer  was  able  to  gather  it  from 
the  somewhat  vague  and  hazy  utter- 
ances of  its  most  credited  followers,  is 
that  there  must  be  some  kind  of  a 
revolution — bloodless  maybe,  but  in- 
evitable— which  shall  give  the  work- 
ing classes  the  same  privileges  and 
opportunities  as  the  bourgeoisie 
gained  from  the  aristocrats  in  the 
French  Revolution.  To  obtain  this 
end  there  are  two  methods — first 
Socialism,  second  Anarchism,  and 
one  is  incompatible  with  the  other. 
The  Anarchist  maintains  that  the 
Socialist  method  ultimately  results  in 
a  huge  bureaucracy,  and  that  in 
obtaining  its  object  it  must  put  vast 
power  into  the  hands  of  leaders  who, 
ten  to  one,  will  abuse  it  as  Napoleon 
abused  his  power  and  as  every  big 
Trades  Union  secretary  abuses  it. 
Therefore  they  declare  in  a  policy 
of  "no  leaders  and  no  officials,"  and 
it  is  only  some  half-mad  fanatic  like 
Czolgosz  who  misunderstands  the 
theory  and  goes  and  assassinates  a 
King  or  a  President. 

Such  is  the  political  theory  of  many 
English  Anarchists,  who  claim  Her- 
bert Spencer,  Auberon  Herbert, 
Malatesla, 
Elisee  Reclus, 
Prince  Kro- 
potkin  and 
a  number  of 
other  com- 
paratively re- 
spectable mem 
bers  of  Society 
as  belonging 
to  their  faith. 
Judging  from 
the  insignifi- 
cant following 
which  they 
have  secured, 
the  miserable 
organisation 
and  the  hope- 
lessly unprac- 
tical methods 
of  these  refor- 
ni  e  r  s  ,  one 
m  i  g-  h  t     think 


that    th 
could 
leave 
alone. 

course, 
is    the 


poli<  '■ 

well 

t  h  e  m 
But,  of 

there 
foreiefo 


The  composing  room  of  an  Anarchist  printing  office 


The 


barred   entrance  to 
Freedom"  office 


Printing  "  Freedom,"  the  English  Anarchist  organ 


element      of 

Italians,  Spa- 
niards, Rus- 
s  i  a  11  s  ,  &  c  ., 
whose  hands 
are  ever  feel- 
ing after  a 
knife  and 
whose  violence 
requires  the 
cl  osest  sur- 
veillance. 

It  is  unfor- 
tunate that 
Scotland  Yard 
d  e  te  c  t  i,ve  s 
should  from 
the  very  nature 
of  things  be  forced  to  employ  the 
"  nose  "  so  much  in  this  secret  service. 
The  writer  was  discussing  this  very 
position  wilh  a  famous  detective,  who 
admitted  that  Scotland  Yard  had  to 
face  no  greater  problem.  He  quite 
agreed  that  the  splendid  physique  of 
his  men  made  them  at  once  recognis- 
able, and  therefore  useless  for  main' 
purposes  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
declared  that  these  big  and  highly- 
trained  men  were  the  best  and  most 
reliable  in  the  end,  as  the  smaller 
fellows  sometimes  employed  were 
rarely  of  any  use  in  a  big  row.  And 
at  times,  of  course,  the  detectives  are 
sometimes  placed  in  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  having  to  defend  the  Anar- 
chists against  an  infuriated  mob — 
where  size  and  physique  mean  every- 
thing. 

So  far  as  possible,  every  Anarchist 
is  under  police  supervision,  and  at 
the  "Group  "  meetings,  if  any  disturb- 
ance is  likely  to  occur  or  any  plot  has 
recently  been  discovered,  you  find  on 
leaving  the  place  of  meeting  that  a 
detective  shadows  you  home.  It  is 
indeed  rather  amusing  to  see  th- 
double  row  of  C.I.D.  men,  waiting 
for  the  members  of  the  Group  to 
come  out  and  quite  openly  separating 
off  to  follow  each  his  man  home.  Of 
the  more  prominent  Anarchists  now 
in  London,  Louise  Michel  might  be 
named,      the 

"  Red  Virgin  " 

of  the  Com- 
mune, an  old 
lady  of  still 
considerable 
eloquence. 
Another  well- 
known  figure 
is  a  professor  of 
mathematics  ; 
while  such  nun 
as  Elisee  Re- 
clus, Ma  la- 
te s  t  a ,  and 
Prince  Krcpot- 
kin  often  pay 
visits  to  the 
English  metro- 
polis. Emma 
Gold  m  a  n  n  , 
has  also  been 
seen  recently 
in  Londcn. 
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AN      ACCIDENT      IN      THE      HUNTING      FIELD 

John  Peel  with  his  coat  so  grey?     Well,  John  Peel  is  out  with  his  hounds  in  the  morning,    and  hunting,  with  all  its  accidents 
;,  reigns  throughout  broad  England.     The  scene  depicted  in  this  drawing,  alas!  disturbs  the  merriment  oE  many  a  meet.    The 
ull  cry,  the  huntsman  winds  his  horn,  when  hark  I    there   is   a  sudden  cry,  then   a   low  moan  from   bdiind  a  hedge,  and   with 
white  faces  the  huntsmen  turn  to  the  place  of   the  accident.      ( Engraved  from  a  dnttotng  by  Gunning  King) 
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JBMXlWBEEE^r---- : 


"  Why  write  about 
American  humour," 
says  one  of  my 
readers,  "  when  we 
have  Irishmen  at 
home  ? " 

The  sons  of  Erin 
are  certainly  witty, 
and  even  the  ban- 
shees are  sometimes 
said  to  perpetrate 
"bulls."  Thebeggar 
on  whom  you  have 
bestowed  no  money 
follows  you  with  a 
peculiarly  Irish 
curse.  "May  the 
blessing-  av  God 
follow  ye,  and  never 
catch  up  wid  ye  all  the  days  of  your  life  !  " 

¥     V     ¥ 

There  is  a  tale  told  of  a  certain  Bridget,  a  domestic  in 
the  heart  of  Limerick,  who  came  back  from  a  funeral  with 
smiles  and  blushes  on  her  face. 

"Well,  Bridget,"  said  the  mistress  of  the  house,  "you 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  yourself  at  that  funeral." 

"Sure,  ma'am,"  said  Bridget,  "an'  what  else  but  enjoy 
yourself  when  the  husband  of  the  corp  puts  his  arm  round 
your  waist  and  tells  you  ye  are  the  belle  of  the  funeral." 

¥    ¥    * 

There  are  not  many  mines  in  Ireland,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  Paddies  in  English  and  Scotch  mines,  and  it  was  a 
Paddy  who  bamboozled  a  visitor  to  the  salt  mines  at  North- 

wich,  which  are 
causing-  those 
subsidences  of 
which  we  hear 
so  much  just 
now. 

"  I  say,  Pat," 
said  the  visitor, 
"  how  do  you  get 
the  men  up  out 
of  the  pit  ?  ' 

Pat,  scratch- 
ing- his  head, 
says  :  "Sure,  yer 
honour,  we  pulls 
them  up  by  the 
hair." 

The  visitor 
looked  at  Pat  a 
moment  and  then 
said,  with  a 
smile  :  "  And 
what  about  those 
with  bald 
heads  ?  " 

'Sure, 
honour," 
Pat,     "  we 
suckers 
them." 


your  true  Irishman,  and  no  one  has  such  a  firm  belief  that 
flowers  are  alive.  It  was  an  Irish  gardener  who  was  asked 
to  plant  mignonette  on  ground  that  had  hitherto  been  used 
only  for  turnips.  He  was  heard  to  go  down  the  row  as 
he  planted  it,  saying  :  "Turnips,  come  up,  turnips,  fine 
turnips  ;  "  and  then,  coming  up  the  other  row,  he  kept 
saying  :   "  Turnips,  come  up,  turnips,  fine  turnips." 

"  Pat,"  says   his  master,  "  why  do  you  say  turnips  when 
you  know  you  are  planting  mignonette?  " 


FIGHT 


yer 

says 

use 

for 


"I'm  as  big  as  daddy" 


»    *    * 

No    one    is   so 
superstitious     as 


"You  come  on  wiv  me" 

"  Hush,  yer  honour,"  says  Pat,  "or  they'll  hear  you,  and 
if  they  know  they  aren't  turnips  they  won't  come  up  at  all." 

*  *    * 

The  following  was  once  heard  outside  a  Dublin  court  of 
justice,  where  a  popular  ruffian  was  being  tried  for  moon- 
lighting outrages  : 

"What's  Mike  got?" 

"  For  loife." 

"  Ochone,  sure  an'  he'll  never  live  through  it." 

*  ¥   * 

The  reason  given  by  Paddy  for  going  to  a  friend's  funeral 
is  :  "  If  I  don't  go  to  his,  sure  he  won't  come  to  mine." 
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Sir  Robert  Finlay  j  as  (he  green 
tells  a  .story  of  an  Irish-  J  island  can  make 
man  whom  he  met  !  him.  A  dialogue 
driving  a  pig  to  market,    often     heard     at 

"  Pat,  my  good  fel- 
low," said  Sir  Robert, 
"  how  much  do  you  ex- 
pect to  get  for  that  fine 
fellow?" 

"A  few  shillings," 
said  Pat  with  a  mourn- 
ful shake  of  the  head. 
"  Why,"  said  Sir 
Robert,  "if  you  took  him  to  London  you  would  get  three  or 
four  pounds." 

"Faith,"  answered  Pat,   "an'  if  you  toqk  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney  to  hell,  you'd  get  a  guinea  a  pint." 


Little  Japs 


*    *    * 

Even  on  the  verge  of  the  grave  Pat  will  have  his  joke. 
A  murderer  was  being  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  on 
tripping  over  something,  uttered  a  fairly  large  "  swear." 

"  O,  Pat,"  said  the  parson,  "  how  could  you  use  such  lan- 
guage at  such  a  moment  ?  " 

"  Faith,  3-our  riverence,"  said  Pat, 
"  it's  my  last  chance." 

*  ¥    <sr 

We  all  remember  how  the  Con- 
naught  Rangers  and  the  other  Irish 
regiments  went  into  the  Battle  of 
Colen?o  laughing  and  cracking 
jokes,  as  Irishmen  always  do  in  the 
face  of  danger.  One  Irish  private 
who  came  out  to  the  seat  of  war 
after  the  first  year  of  fighting  was 
over  was  being  shown  over  the 
bloody  fields  of  Belmont  and 
Maggersfontein  by  the  good  Padre 
of  his  regiment,  and  was  evidently 
greatly  impressed  with  the  sights  he 
saw  and  tales  he  heard,  for  he  ex- 
claimed at  last.  "Father,  shall  we 
have  to  whip  thim  Boers  all  over 
agin  at  the  Resurrection?'' 

*  *    * 

Later  on  the  same  Paddy  was 
down  with  enteric  fever  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  come  under  the  hands 
of  one  of  those  good  ladies  who  left 
Grosvenor  Square  to  nurse  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  South  Africa.  This 
energetic  nurse,  on  going  one  morn- 
ing to  attend  to  Paddy,  we  are  told, 


What  a  good  boy  am  I 


We  never  did  nuffin' 


found  him  asleep. 
Pinned  to  the 
bedclothes  was 
a  laboriously 
scrawled  memo- 
randum as  fol- 
lows :  "  To  il  to 
be  nussed  to-day. 
— Yours  respeck- 
fully,  P.  S." 

V     *    ¥ 

So  common 
are  the  sons  of 
Erin  in  the  States 
that  some  one  I  did  the  day 
has  wittily  de-  |  fore." 
clared  that  every 
second  American 
is  an  Irishman, 
and  the  son  of  a 
politician.   Many 

of  the  manj'  new  I  be  one  wako 
arrivals  in  '  the  !  younger  now 
States  came  as  i  than  when  ye 
fresh   and  green  '  begunned." 


the  ticket-office 
of  a  railway  sta- 
tion runs  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mike:  "Be 
afther  givin'  me 
wan  railroad 
ticket." 

Ticket- 
Clerk:  "Where 
to?" 

Mike:— 
"  None  av  yure 
bizness  !  Gimmi 
thot  ticket." 

*    *    * 

The  late  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan 
was,   of    course, 


The  apple  of  her  eye 

as  full  of  wit  as  every  Irishman 
ought  to  be,  and  no  one  had  more 
humorous  stories  to  tell  than  he. 
One  of  Sir  Arthur's  stories  was 
about  Lord  Tennyson,  who  came  to 
dine  at  Victoria  Street.  Bridget, 
the  maid,  was  duly  warned,  and 
she  said  nothing  till  the  great  man 
had  left,  when  she  burst  in  with  : 
"Well,  Mr.  Arthur;  he  do  wear 
clothes."  Sullivan  remarked  :  "All 
poets  do.  You  forget  he  is  poet 
laureate."  "  Faith,"  replied  the 
housemaid,  "  a  queer  uniform." 

Of  bulls  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  on  record,  so  much  so 
that  if  you  reckon  them  up  you  find 
you  never  get  past  the  beginning 
of  them.  There  once  was  a  Paddy 
who  liked  to  work.  This  was  not 
in  the  days  when  there  were  kings, 
but  after  the  days  of  Cromwell. 
Where  he  lived,  only  the  geographers 
and  antiquarians  at  Dublin  Castle 
ever  could  tell  you.  But  still,  once 
upon  a  time  there  was  a  Paddy  who  loved  to  work. 
His  neighbour  leaned  against  the  wall  and  used  to  watch 


him  with  a  smile 
of  incomprehen- 
sion, marvelling 
more  and  more 
every  day  that 
such  a  thing 
could  be.  At  last 
he  said,  almost 
with  awe  : 

"  Moike,  me 
bhoy,  ivery  day 
ye  get  up  earlier 
to  work  than  ye 
be- 


"What 

if   Oi 

does  ? 

said 

Moike. 

"  Moike, 

me 

bhoy,    ye 

must 

A  smile  from  Rhodesia 
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TRUE    bOVE    NEVER    DID    RUN    SMOOTH 

LIEUTENANT    CECIL    HAS    TO    ELOPE    TO    SCOTLAND    TO    MARRY    MISS    JESSIE    BAIN 


The   Cecils   have    had    many    romantic    marriages,  and 
Lord  Tennyson  has  told  of  one  of  these  in  immortal  verse, 

but  never  have 
such  strenuous 
efforts  been  made 
to  divert  the 
path  cf  true  love 
as  those  of 
Lady  Francis 
Cecil,  who  so 
much  objected  to 
the  marriage  of 
her  son  with  Miss 
Jessie  Bain  that 
she  advertised  to 
that  effect,  for- 
bade the  Belfast 
clergy  to  perform 
any  ceremony  of 
marriage,  and 
used  all  the 
power  of  the 
Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  stop  her 
son,  who  is  a 
ward  of  the  Court,  from  taking  the  irretrievable  step. 
Scotland,  however,  is  the   freest  country  in  the  world,  and 


Lieutenant  Cecii 


Scotland    can  defy  the   Lord   Chancellor.      So  to  Scotland 

I  the   romantic  couple   went,   not   on  a   motor-car,    but    in   a 
first  -  class    car- 
riage. A  Melville 
Street  boarding- 
house     in     Edin- 

|  burgh    opened 

I  arms  of  welcome 
till      the      banns 

'  should     be    pro- 

I  claimed  ;    but    in 

I  case     he    should 

I  be       kidnapped, 

!  the  wary  son  of 

;  Mars  thought  it 

I  better      to      dis- 

I  appear.  The 
banns  were  pro- 
claimed, and  on 
Tuesday  the 
happy  bride  and 

j  bridegroom  ex- 
changed their 
vows  and  pro- 
mises of  love, 
honour  and  obedience.  Everyone  with  a  spark  of  romanc 
wishes  the  young-  lovers  a  happy  wedded  life. 


Miss  Jessie  Bain 


This  is  how  all  true  lovers  ought  to  elope 

Bert  Cooke,  on  the  back  seat, "drives  his  little  sister  ten  miles  an  hour  on  a  machine  4ft.  long,  the  smallest  motor  in  the  world.    (Photo  by  Stethen  Cribb) 
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WAY    DOWN    UPON    THE    SWANEE    R1BBER 
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A    NIGHT'S     LODGING 


"  Admitted  us  to  a  cold  little  apartment 


I  lav  in   a  very  garden   of  sleep,  with   a  golden  glory   of  ripe  corn 
enclosing  me,  and  the  drowsy  scent  of  poppies  lulling  me  to  rest.     From 

somewhere  in  the  grass  on  which  my  head 
was  pillowed  came  a  soothing,  monotonous 
sound  of  insect  stridulation  th.it  grew,  in  my 
half-waking  dreams,  to  a  murmur  of  sulky 
waves  lapping  on  a  sullen  shore.  I  seemed  to 
be  on  the  sea  in  a  white-winged  boat,  scud- 
ding through  the  crisping  swell  before  a 
steady  breeze.  I  had  been  desperately  hungry 
before  I  lay  down,  but  now  1  was  onlv  plea- 
santly so.  And  somehow,  in  my  infinite  con- 
tent, I  knew  that  a  hearty  meal  awaited  me 
at  the  end  of  our  voyage.  It  was  good  to  be 
hungry  in  that  blissful  state,  and  I  prayed 
that  I  might  continue  therein  for  ever  :  that 
I  might  forget  the  coming  night,  my  desti- 
tution, and  my  prospect  of  a  sleepless,  shiver- 
ing vigil  in  some  straw,  and  under  the  cold 
stars. 

And  then,  suddenly,  I  was  awakened  by  an 
eldritch  noise  that  proceeded  from  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge. 

At  first  I  could  not  determine  what  the 
noise  was.  It  had  no  relationship  to  music, 
Uiough  there  was  a  reedy  quality  in  it,  and 
some  suggestion  of  a  tune.  Over  and  over 
again  a  few  measured  bars  wheezed  out, 
always  terminating  on  a  quavering  high  note. 
I  opened  my  eyes  and  listened  more  intently. 
The  thing  that  had  aroused  me  was  a  mouth- 
organ  ;  and  I  should  say  further,  judging 
from  the  hideous  row  it  made,  that  it  was  not 
even  a  good  specimen  of  its  kind.  At  last  the 
playing  ceased.  I  caught  the  whistle  of  a 
sigh,  and  then  the  burden  of  a  song  sung  in 
a  cracked,  husky  voice. 

"  No  money  I  have,  no  money  I  want, 
But  a  pot  o'  four  ale  ..." 
A  pause. 

"But  a  pot  o'  four  ale  ...  a  pot  of 
four  ale  ..." 
Another  sigh  ;  then  a  grumbling  voice,  self- 
communing  :  "  The  thing's  like  a  bee  in  a 
room ;  it  won't  get  out,  and  it  won't  leave  off 
buzzing." 

I  raised  myself  on  my  elbow. 

"May  I  request  you,  sir,"  said  I,  "to  re- 
move yourself  from  my  immediate  vicinity, 
and  present  your  performance  to  an  audience 
less  discriminating  than  your  present  one  ?  " 


There  was  an  immediate  silence  :  profound,  absolute. 

"  It's  a  human  voice,"  said  the  being  who  had  intruded  on  my  slumbers.     "  I'll  offer  it  a  cough  lozenge." 

I  heard  the  sound  of  a  man  raising  himself  laboriously  from  the  earth,  and  then  a  big,  red  face  looked 
down  on  me  through  the  hedge.  It  was  a  face  I  knew  well.  It  belonged  to  one  Manus  McMann,  a  wastrel 
I  had  frequently  encountered  in  a  certain  doss-house,  Lambeth  way. 

"  It's  you,"  said  McMann. 

"  It's  an  aggravated  form  of  me,"  I  replied. 

"What  are  you  doing  there  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sleeping,"  said  I. 

"  Did  I  wake  you  with  my  music  ?  " 

"  You  woke  me,"  I  agreed.     "  But  it  was  not  with  music." 

"  I  can't  remember  the  tune,"  he  explained.     "That  is,  not  all  of  it." 

"  The  part  you  have  forgotten,"  said  I,  "is  the  part  I  like  best." 

"  Then  I'll  have  another  try  to  remember  it,"  he  replied  promptly. 

I  rose  at  once  and  joined  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge. 

"  And  what  areyou  doing  on  these  lovely  downs  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Nothing,"  said  he.     "  It's  the  only  thing  Ido  well." 

"We  had  better  go  into  partnership,"  I  suggested. 

"  What's  your  capital  ?"  said  he.  ......  .    _ 

"There  are  other  things  besides  money.-.    "  I  began. 

"  And  the  world  is  full  of  those  things,"  he  interrupted. 

He  stood  grinning  at  me,  his  great  red  face  inflamed  by  exposure  to  the  surr  and  shining  with  sweat.     He 
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was  a  short,  stockish  man,  with  hair  like  tow,  all  stick- 
ing out  in  clotted  tangles  from  under  the  brim  ot  his 

crazy   hat.     His  clothes    were  a  bundle   of  loops   and 

windowed  raggedness.    Ineffable  good-humour  beamed 

from  his  bright  blue  eyes  and  shining  white  teeth. 
"  But    I'm  glad   to  see  ye  lookin'  so  fine,"  said  he, 

extending  a  grimy  fist  that  was  nevertheless  white  and 

plump,  and  soft  under  its  glove  of  filth.     We    shook 

hands.     He  pulled  out  a  tin-pot  of  cold  tea  that  he  had 

probably  stolen  from  a  farm  labourer,  and  offered  me 

a  sup.     Then  we  shared  a  hunk  of 

bread  and   a  heel  of  cheese.      And 

afterwards  we  talked. 

Between    talking    and    sn 

and  drowsing,  we  beguiled  til 

till  it  grew  dark. 

It     grew     dark     very    ab 

Night  came  down 

like  a    curtain  on 

the  land  :  a  night 

velvety  black  with 

flashes     of    vague 

lightning      in     it. 

There  was  a  dis- 
tant   rumbling    of 

thunder,     then     a 

cracking  peal.  The 

sonorous       uproar 

crackled  into  si- 
lence,  and 
McMann   laughed 

nervously.  We     ■  ^ 

had   risen    at    the  5 

first  outbreak  and  t/j 

were  already  on 
the    road.      Some 

heavy,      pattering 

drops,    warm    and 

loose,  hastened  our 
steps ;      but       our 

boots      were      old 

and  our  feet  were 

sore,  and  long  be- 
fore we  sighted 
shelter  we  were 
wet  as  water-voles. 
"  I  see  a  light," 

panted  McMann. 

It  gleamed  mis- 
tily through  the 
trees,  right  ahead. 
We  found  it  to 
proceed  from  the 
window  of  a  big, 
two-storeyed  farm- 
house, lying  at  the 
bottom  of  a  sloping 
orchard.  McMann 
went  loping  down 
a  loosely-gravelled 
path,  lying  be- 
tween two  thick 
patches  of  vege- 
table and  fruit 
bushes.  He  bat- 
tered on  the  door  of  the  dwelling.     I   marvelled  at  his  l      We  protested,  but  in- vain. 

effrontery  ;  but  I  was  sick  with   cold,  and  shaken  and  |      "  You  sleep  separate,  or  you  dori" t  sleep  at  all  in  th's 
breathless  by  our  pell-mell  flight  through  the   storm  :  I  place,"  said  he.      "  Wouldn't  ha'  taken  you   in  at  all, 
I  am,  moreover,    mortally   afraid  of  thunder,   and    so  j  but  it's  such  a  wolfish  night,  and  I'm  a  Christian." 
I  found  myself  not  caring  greatly  what  the   reception  |      As  he  spoke  the  thunder  rolled  about  the  house,  the 
was,  so  long  ,'  s  we  gained  the  shelter  of  a  roof.  I  lightning  made  vivid  the  window,  and  the  rain  beat  on 

A  man  with  a  sweeping  black  beard  came  in  answer  1  the  roof  with  a  bustling  rattle  as  of  artillery.  We 
to  our  summons.  The  rays  of  a  brightly-burning  looked  into  our  host's  face,  and  the  hopelessness  of 
lamp  lighted  up  one  side  only  of  his  face,  and  what  it  overriding  his  decision  was  so  apparent  there  that  we 
showed  us  was  not  reassi  ring.  had  perforce    to  submit  to  his   whim.      He  opened  a 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  he  demanded.       *  |door  on  the  further  side  of  my  apartment,  bade  me  a 


"Now,     what     arc 

you  doing  011  these 

lovely  downs?  " 


Vwtew  fa® 


"  Lodging  for  the  night,"  said  we. 
"  I  have  no  lodgings  for  the  likes  of  you,"  he  replied 
gruffly,  and  was  about   to  shut   the  door  in  our  faces, 
but  McMann  obtruded  his  foot  acrr  ss  the  threshold. 
"  We  will  pay  for  our  lodging,"  said  he. 
"  We  have  no  beds  to  spare.     This  is  not  an  inn." 
"  A  shake-down  on  the  straw  ?     You  have  a  barn." 
He  semed  to  hesitate. 

"  We    should    not  eat   the    straw,   though    we    art; 
hungry  enough,"  I  remarked. 

I   thought  a    smile    lurked  about 
his  ugly  mouth. 

"Come    this    way,"    he    said    at 

along  a  stone-flagged 
e  passed  a  door,  reveal- 
le  kitchen  in  which  sat 
f  rough  men  and  a  sour- 
an.      The  terror  of    the 
;till  strong  upon  me,  and 
vas  that  which  made  me 
he  countenances  of  these 
and  the  woman,  an  ex- 
im    and   dour  and   for- 
hat  of  our  guide  himself, 
essed   with   a    shrinking 
allowed  our  inhospitable 
host     unwillingly. 
He  brought  us  to  a 
door  at  the  end  cf 
the    passage,    and 
admitted    us   to    a 
cold    little     apart- 
ment    with    blue- 
washed  walls  and 
a    brick    flooring, 
thickly  strewn  with 
rushes. 

"Will  this  do  for 
you  ?  "  he  asked. 

McMann  and  I 
exchanged  adoubt- 
ful  glance. 

"  It  will  do  for 
me,"  said  I,  has- 
tily, only  anxious 
to  be  rid  of  the 
fellow,  and  alone 
with  my  com- 
panion. 

"The  other 
room,"  said  our 
host,  "  is  a  sort  of 
store-room." 

"  This  room  will 
do,"  we  chorussed. 
"  But  I'll  not 
leave  you  two  to- 
gether," said  he. 
"  Heaven  knows 
what  mischief  you 
might  hatch  be- 
tween you.  Come, 
you,"  to  McMann, 
"  come  this  way." 
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curt  "good-night,"  and  passed  in.  The  candle  that 
lie  carried  threw  a  baffling  light,  and  showed  me, 
through  the  open  doorway,  a  glimpse  of  a  kind  ofcloset. 
I  saw  McMann's  jolly  lace  looking  back  askant  at  me 
and  noted  his  faltering,  reluctant  gait.  Then  the 
door  shut  .and  I  was  left 
in  darkness. 

I  sat  alone  in  the 
horrid  gloom,  greatly 
afraid  and  deeply  pon- 
dering". Into  what  sort 
of  hands  had  we  fallen  ? 
Why  had  he  taken  us 
in,  two  disreputables, 
and  given  us  shelter 
without  first  haggling 
for  a  price,  without 
actually  asking  us  for 
any  payment  whatever  ? 

I  tapped  on  the  wall, 
but  it  was  of  thick  stone. 
And  had  it  been  of  lath 
and  plaster  I  could  not 
have  made  McMann 
hear  ;  for  even  in  those 
quieter  intervals  be- 
tween the  thunderclaps 
the  rain  drowned  all 
other  sound.  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  my  tremors 
when  I  heard  footsteps 
approaching  my  door. 
The  handle  rattled  ; 
there  was  the  gride  of 
a  key,  and  I  realised 
that  I  was  locked  in. 
That  completed  my 
state  of  fear,  and  I  lay 
down  full  of  a  miserable 
trepidation. 

But,  with  the  con- 
firmed vagrant's  easy 
adaptability  to  circum- 
stances,  I  fell  asleep  at 


Count  de  la  Vaulx  preparing  to  enter  his  balloon  for 
the  trip  from  Toulon  to  Algiers,  Saturday,  October  12 


which  the  unfortunate  McMann  had  been  confined. 
The  dreadful  pool  spread  rapidly,  lapping  the  rushes, 
running  in  their  trickles  along  the  crevices  between  ihe 
bricks,  gleaming  brightly  as  a  sun-ray  glinted  on  it. 
Quaking  so  that  I  could  scarce  stand,  I  backed  from  its 

stealthy  advance,  turned, 
and  beat  on  the  outer 
door  with  my  hands, 
frenziedly.  An  ins'. art 
and  I  had  repented. 
It  were  better  1  made 
my  escape,  at  once  and 
noiselessly,  before  harm 
befell  me  also.  I  flew 
to  the  window,  tried  to 
open  it,  could  not.    .   .   . 

I  was  still  struggling 
with  the  rusty  hasp 
when  my  door  was  flung 
violently  open  and  our 
host  of  the  previous 
night  and  the  sour-faced 
woman  entered. 

I  cried  out  inarticu- 
lately and  stumbled  on 
to  my  knees. 

"What  ails  the  man?" 
explained  the  farmer, 
striding  toward  me.  I 
retreated  before  him  in 
a  corner. 

"  This  comes   o'  tat 
ing  in  riff-raff,"  shrilled 
his  wife. 

Then  she  saw  the 
stain,  and  her  face 
blanched. 

"  Give  me  them  keys, 
quick,  John,"  she  said 
to  her  husband. 

He,  too,  had  seen  the 
stain,  and  was  greatly 
startled. 

His     wife       unlocked 


last,  and  though  in  my  sleep  I  was  still  dimly  aware  I  the   door  of  the  store-room   in   which    my  poor  friend 
of  the  storm,  it  did  not  awaken  me.  I  had  been  locked. 


What    did    awaken    me   was    the    sound    of    a    loud  I      "Dear  heart   o    me!"  she   cried, 
report. 

I   got   up    trembling   and 


If  one   o' 


biggest  jars  o'  pickled  cabbage  ain't  bin  an' 
tried    to  assure    myself  ]  busted  wi' the  dratted  'eat  !'" 


my 


Count  de  la  Vaulx's  balloon  flashed  just  before  the  start  for  Algiers 

(Photo  by  Marion  Bur,  Toulon) 


that  the  fancied  report  was  but  an  effect  of  dream. 
And  I  had  nearly  persuaded  myself  to  this  when  my 
eyes  lighted  on  something  on  the  floor  that  paralvsed 
my  heart  with  dread.  It  was  a  hideous  scarlet  stain.'and 
it  proceeded   from   beneath   the   door  of  the  closet  in 


Even  as  she  spoke  the  ensanguined  figure  of  McMann 
stepped  out  from  the  closet,  blinking. 

"An'  spoilt  my  nice  noo  suit  too,  ma'am,"  said  he. 
"  How  do  I  go  lor  Sundays  now  ?  " 

Edwin  Pugii. 
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COUNT    DE    LA    VAULX'    GREAT    BALLOON 

In   which  last  week  he  made  a  vain  attempt   to  cross  the  Mediterranean.     "Our  experiment,"  says 
the  Count,  *  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  remain  in  a.  balloon  over  the  sea  for  several  days" 
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''GRETNA    GREEN"     ON    THE    AbHAJVIB'RA    £TAGE 


The  simple  story  of  the  charming'  new  vocal  "  ballet 
divertissement "  at  the  Alhambra,  Gretna  Green,  runs  as 
follows  : — Charles  Graham  is  the  son  of  Squire  Graham, 
an  1  is  sorely  smitten  with  the  charms  of  beautiful  Lady 
Kitty.  The  villagers  of 
Gretna  Green  are  celebrat- 
in  4'  the  coming'  of  age  of 
Charles,  who  is  a  great  fa- 
vourite among'  them,  par- 
ticularly so  with  jovial  John 
Strong'arm,  the  blacksmith, 
who  has  been  his  friend  and 
confidant  since  childhood. 

Charles',  however,  is  ill  at 
ease,  and  would  fain  put  his 
fate  with  Lady  Kitty  beyond 
conjecture.  He  confides  his 
secret  to  Strong-arm,  and, 
while  doing-  so,  the  beauteous 
object  of  his  adoration  ar- 
rives upon  the  scene  mounted 
upon  a  glossy  black  steed, 
which  has  cast  a  shoe.  The 
blacksmith  takes  the  horse 
into  the  smith}',  and  Charles 
pours  his  love  into  the  ear  of 
Lad}-  Kitty.  The  latter  is  a 
willing  listener,  but  will  not 
marry  the  impetuous  youth 
without  the  paternal  con- 
sent. She  leaves  him  to 
obtain  this  as  the  Laird 
approaches  with  a  crowd  of 
friends,  i  He  is  in  jubilant 
spirits,  and  vows  he  will,  in 
honour  of  his  son's  coming- 
of-age,  present  the  first  run- 
away g'room  with  fifty 
guineas  and  grant  the  bride 
any  request  she  may  make. 

Charles  regards  this  as  a 
favourable  moment  for  mak- 
ing his  confession,  and  inti- 
mates to  the  Laird  that  he 
is  ambitious  to  enter  the  dual 
state.  Down  comes  the  pa- 
ternal  dictum — never  !       He 

shall  have  anything  procurable,  anything  within  reason, 
but  a  wife — no  !  He  shall  even  have  the  famous  black 
mare,  concerning  whose  manifold  good  qualities  the  Squire 
sings  appreciatively. 

The  young  lover  is  disconsolate,  and  takes  no  part  in  the 
prevailing  merriment.  While  thus  despondent  he  hears  the 
rataplan  of  a  recruiting  part}-,  and  there  and  then  deter- 


Postboy  (Mr.  Farren),  Innkeeper  (Mr.  A.  Walcott), 
and  Waitress  (Miss  Bircham) 


mines  to  enlist.  The  sergeant  — a  veritable  perambulating 
kaleidoscope— is  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  new  recruit 
when  Lady  Kitty  intervenes  to  the  detriment  of  the  British 
Arm}-.     One  touch  01  that  fair  hand,  one  glance  from  those 

lustrous  eves,  and  Charles' 
martial  ardour  has  gone  out 
of  him.  My  Lady  Kitty  will 
not  have  him  enlist  :  albeit 
she  remains  obdurate  regard- 
ing the  paternal  blessing. 

Thus  love  and  duty  are  at 
variance.  To  the  rescue 
comes  the  matrimonial  black- 
smith, who  has  thought  of  a 
means  by  which  the  two 
lovers  may  be  united  with 
the  Squire  s  consent.  He 
borrows  some  costumes  from 
a  troupe  of  travelling-  show- 
men, for  the  purpose  of  dis 
guising  the  young  people, 
which  he  entrusts  to  a  post- 
boy. Everything- works  satis- 
factorily. Lady  Kitty  and 
Charles,  disguised,  are 
driven  up  to  the  smithy,  the 
Squire  reiterating  his  former 
bounteous  offer.  The  two 
are  joined  together  in  holy 
Gretna  wedlock,  across  the 
anvil,  by  Strongarm.  The 
Squire  gives  his  blessing  and 
a  purse  of  fift,,y  guineas  to  the 
groom.  The  bride  then 
makes  her  request — "  For- 
give/less for  your  son  " — and 
the  murder's  out.  The 
duped  parent  is  at  first  en- 
raged, but  his  anger  does 
not  last  long.  How  could 
it  with  Lady  Kitty  for  a 
daughter  !  Strongarm  gets 
the  purse  of  guineas,  and 
thus  the  incident  terminates. 
Gretna  Green  is  picturesque, 
and  should  be  popular. 
It  is  a  delightful  peep  into 
the  past.  I  thin*  we  may  safely  congratulate  Mr.  Slater 
on  another  success.  The  interpretation  of  the  ballet  was  of 
an  all-round  excellence. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  wrote  and  produced  Gretna  Green, 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Byng  composed  the  music,  and  Mr.  Carlo 
Coppi  arranged  the  dances.  All  these  gentlemen  added 
leaves  to  their  laurels.  H.  L.  Adam. 


The   Fascinating  Mummers 


Lady  Kitty  and  Strongarm  prevent  Charles  from  enlisting 
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CHARLES    (MR.    LYTTON    GREY)    MEETS    LADY    KITTY    (MISS    RUTH    DAVENPORT) 
IN   THE    NEW   BALLET    DIVERTISSEMENT    « GRETNA   GREEN"    AT    THE   ALHAMBRA 

(Photo  by  Russell  :Crtd  Sons) 
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THE    WORbD    OF     FOOTBAbb 


Of    the    fifty-two   clubs    of  which    the  First   and   Second 
Divisions  of  the  English  League  and  the  premier  half  of  the 
Southern    League   are    made  up,  only  three    have  escaped 
defeat.     These  are  Lincoln  City  (four  won  and  three  drawn), 
West   Ham   (six  won  and  two   drawn),    and    Southampton 
(three    won    and 
two  drawn).  Tot 
tenham   Hotspur 
should         have 
been     included 
in    the    list,     but 
Northampton   on 
Saturday  —  suc- 
cessful where  the 
Mite      of       Cup- 
fighting       teams 
last    year    failed 
— rent     the     un- 
beaten certificate 
of  the  Tottenham 
men,     who     now 
join     Reading, 
Portsmouth, 
Newton     Heath, 

Preston    North     End,     West    Bromwich    Albion,    Everton,  I  cible    teams,    slid     from    championship    to    test    matches. 
Wolverhampton  Wanderers,  Derby  County,  and  Sunderland,  I  The   Villa  have  not   come   to  that,   but  they   have  been  an 
each  of  which  clubs  has  lost  one  of  its  League  engagements.  I  almost"unrecognisable  side  for  the  last  two  years.    And  now 
^     v    cj>  we  are  witnessing  one  of  those  recurrent  attacks  of  heavy 

The  Success  of  the  I  nmighty  j  purchases.     It   is  said  that  they    have    paid   £700    for    the 

Sunderland  and  West  Ham — leaders  respectively  of  the  :  transfer  of  McLuckie,  of  Bury,  and  Marriott,  of  Welling- 
First  Division  and  Southern  League — have  a  clear  advantage  !  borough.  Both  are  good  men,  particularly  the  length}' 
over  all  the  others — Sunderland  of  two  points,  West  Ham  of!  angular  Scotsman.  He  has  a  lot  to  do  to  follow  Hunter, 
one.  The  Londoner's  success  is  particularly  gratifying,  Campbell,  and  Devey,  but  there  is  no  man  playing  to-day 
seeing  how  precariously  circumstanced  they  were  in  the  fight  :  who  is  more  capable  of  doing  it. 


Liverpool  v.  Notts  at  Nottingham  last  Saturday 


only  one — Preston   North   End — has  lost   fewer  goals    than 

the  Berkshire  side. 

V     V     * 

A  Birmingham  Panic 

Cycles  of  success  and   panic  alternate   with  Aston  Villa. 

Seeing  that  they 
have  won  the 
championship  of 
the  League  on 
five  occasions, 
the  success  has 
fairly  balanced 
the  failures.  Re- 
cently, however, 
they  have  ex- 
perienced the  fate 
which  in  earlier 
years  overlook 
Preston  North 
End  and  Sunder- 
land, both  of 
whom,  rel}  ing 
too  long  upon 
one-time       invin- 


Richmonct  v.  Liverpool  at  Richmond  in  the  Rugby  Game— A  line  out 


for  existence  before  the  season  opened.  A  continued  absence 
of  ill-fortune  will  go  far  to  permanently  establish  the 
fortunes  of  this  deserving  club.  Another  of  the  little  'uns  in 
Reading  is  doing  excellently  well.     Among  good  class  clubs 


Notts  v.  Liverpool 

In  spite  of  the  rain,  a  pretty  match  between  Notts  and  last 
year's  champions  was  watched  at  Nottingham  by  10,000 
spectators,  result  a  draw.    Our  snap  is  by  Kirk. — Abaris. 
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Forming  a  scrimmage 


The  ball  goes  over  the  line 


Breaking  a  scrimmage 
LIVERPOOL    v.    RICHMOND    AT    RICHMOND    LAST    SATURDAY 

The  Richmond  players  wear  the  broader  stripes,  and  won  by  22  points  to  9 
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FAIR     FACE3    ON    THE     3TAGE 
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AY  DAVIS  is  said  to  be  one  of  the    of   their    fellow-countrymen.     Miss   Julie    Opp    is 


most  beautiful  women  on  the 
stage,  though  Miss  Miriam 
Clements  is  another  in  great 
favour.  Mr.  Frederick  Har- 
rison is  said  to  have  declared 
for  Miss^Lilah  McCarthy  ;  and, 
of  course,  the  portrait  of  Miss 
Mabel  Love  hangs  over  the  man- 
telpiece of  half  the  young  men 
in  England.  Those  fascinating- 
eyes  have  run  through  three 
generations,  for  the  grand- 
mother of  Miss  Love  was  in 
her  day  a  famous  beauty,  and 
the  mother  may  still  be  seen  at 
many  a  first  night  to  reflect,  in 
a  maturer  fashion,  the  charms 
of  her  beautiful  daughter. 

But  it  is  Miss  Fay  Davis's 
portrait  which  appears  on  this 
page,  so  of  Miss  Fay  Davis  let 
us  sing.  Just  now  she  is  play- 
ing in  Iris  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre,  much  to  the  regret  ot  those  who  think  she  is 
suited  to  far  nobler  and  sympathetic  parts.  Iris  is  one 
of  the  least  satisfactory  plays  Mr.  Pinerp  has  ever 
written,  both  in  construction  and  in  motif,  and  though 
Miss  Davis  has  more  to  speak  and  do  in  one  evening 
than  she  probably  ever  had  to  do  before  in  all  her  life, 
one  wishes  that  it  were  in  another  and  stronger  play. 

At  the  St.  James's  Theatre  she  has  always  been  in  her 
element.  The  gentle  and  refined  atmosphere  of  that 
beautiful  theatre  seems  to  suit  her  exquisite  manner  — 
so  soft  and  so  graceful.  Like  most  of  her  fellow- 
countrywomen  (she  is  an  American,  of  course),  she  is 
tall  and  slender,  and  no  one  knows  better  how  to  put  on 
a  dress  that  suits  her.  The  soft  white  dress  in  which 
she  appears  as  Iris  is  admirably  suited  to  her  whole 
nature,  though  hardly  to  the  character  in  which  she 
appears.      Mrs.  Brown-Potter  would  have  put  a  note  of 


American,  and  so,  too,  are  Miss  Maud  Jeffries  and  Mrs. 
Brown-Potter.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  English, 
or  at  least  Irishwomen,  whose  careers  are  identified  with 
the  States,  such  as  Miss  Ada  Rehan.  The  fact  is  that, 
on  the  stage,  there  is  no  nationality.  The  actor  finds 
his  home  wherever  his  play  may  be. 


tin 


/ 


red  in    it,    to  hint  at   the  passion  which   underlies 
temperament  of  the  frail  voluptuary 

Miss  Davis  began  her  public  career  at  the  early  age 
of  17,  when  she  appeared  on  an  American  platform  as 
a  public  reader  and  reciter.      Tier  voice,  so  gentle  and 
yet  so  full  of  sound,  was  at  once  appreciated,  and  no 
one    could    compete    with   her   in   popularity.      Charles  i 
Wyndham,  the  finest  actor  on  any  stage,  was  the  first  ■' 
manager    to    recognise    her    talent,    and  in 
1895,    only  six   years    ago,    he    gave    her   a 
chance    as  Zoe    Nuggetson  in     The    Squire  / 

of  Dames.  Next  year  she  came  under  the 
xg\s  of  Mr.  George  Alexander  in  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda  and  then  a  long  series 
of  successes,  culminating  (in  the  writer's 
opinion,  at  least)  in  that  of  Dulcie  Larondie 
in  the  revival  of  The  Masqueraders  (1898). 

It  is  curious 
thatanAmerican 
actress  should 
have  spent  all 
ner  stage  life  in 
England  ;  but 
somehow  o  r 
other  our  friends 
from  the  other 
Bide  of  the  At- 
lantic find  Eng- 
lish society  much 
more  to  their 
taste    than    that 


Miss  ray  Davis,  in  the  character  Iris  at  the  Garrick  Theatre 

'  (Photo  by  Ellis  and  Walery) 
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THE    &    £.    a,     OF    THE    HUNTING    3EA£ON 


At  the  present  time  we  may  mention,  for  the  better 
appreciation  of  the  details  that  follow,  there  are  in  the 
United  Kingdom  no  less  than  397  packs  (comprising 
in  all  about  21,194  hounds)  of  stag  and  foxhounds, 
harriers  and  beagles,  of  which  a  large  majority  (331) 
are  established  in  England.  Of  these  packs,  of  which 
four  can  boast  ladies  for  their  "  masters,"  the  same 
being  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  (Clumber  Harriers), 
Lady  Gifford,  Mrs.  Cheape  (Bentley  Harriers),  and 
Miss  Gladys  Peto  (Knowlton  Basset  Foxhounds),  the 
doyen  of  the  Masters  is  Mr.  John  Crozier,  who  cele- 
brated his  diamond  jubilee  in  1899. 

Although  one  hundred  hounds  can  be  counted  upon 
to  eat  ^360  worth  of  meal  and  ^,60  worth  of  horse  or 
cow  flesh  in  a  year,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  four  guineas 
ahead,  this  item  of  expense  is  by  no  means  the  largest 
that  confronts  the  Master  of  John  Bull's  hounds  when 
he  draws  up  his  balance-shee;  at  the  end  of  the  season  ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  aggregate,  the  bill  for  the 
hounds'  food  amounts  to  but  .£89,015,  a  sum  which,  in 
addition  to  the  necessary  solid  food,  would  provide  suffi- 
cient meal  to  fill  a  vessel  the  same  length  as  the 
Oceanic,  the  longest  steamship  afloat  (685  feet)  and 
having  the  same  depth  (44  feet)  as  the  Deutschland,  the 
fastest  liner,  that  would  be  over  7  feet  in  width. 

The  most  reliable  authority  on  the  cost  of  keeping  up 
a  pack  states  that  £500  for  each  day  per  week  hunted 
can  be  accepted  as  an  average,  thus  a  pack  hunting 
four  days  a  week  can  be  counted  on  to  cost  ,£2,000  a 
year  when  the  M.F.H.  hunts  it  hims&lf  (if  he  pays  a 
huntsman  lo  perform  the  duty  £300  must  be  added  on 
that  account)  ;  if  we  accept  the  above  figures  and  allow 


that  the  average  pack  hunts  three  days  a  week,  we  find 
that  the  Master  of  John  Bull's  hunt  requires  £595, 500. 
We  might  imagine  having  provided  for  the  keep  of 
the  hounds,  interest  on  the  capital  sunk  in  them 
(.£,"42,500),  a  sinking  fund  to  replace  them,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  expenses  of  a  hunt,  that  we 
had  accounted  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
sport  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  still  practically 
fifteen-sixteenths  ot  the  total  expenditure  of  the  hunting 
season,  which  comprises  132  days  available  for  the 
pursuit  of  Reynard  to  account  for. 

A  trifle  over  one  hundred  members  on  an  average  for 
I  each  hunt  gives  us  a  grand  total  of  40,000  enthusiastic 
I  Nimrods,  who  between  them  own  120,000  out  of  the 
!  two  million  and  odd  thousands  of  equine  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Now,  at  the  very  lowest  compu- 
tation, each  item  of  the  string  of  hunters  t-hat  would 
extend  in  an  unbroken  line  from  Melton  Mowbray,  in 
Leicester,  to  either  Durham,  Coniston,  Yeovil,  or 
Brighton,  a  distance  of  140  miles,  would  cost  £7i  a 
week  to  feed  throughout  the  winter,  and  12s.  for  the 
same  period  during  the  summer  months.  Moreover, 
the  initial  expense— averaging  about  £140  per  horse 
(one  thousand-pounders  are  somewhat  rare  in  the 
hunting-field,  and  are  decided  luxuries) — entails  an  out- 
lay upon  which  the  interest  amounts  to  an  appreciable 
sum,  and  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  together 
with  the  sinking  fund,  to  replace  the  mount  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  in  the  average  expenses  of  each 
pursuer  of  the  sport,  and  will  bring  the  total  up  to 
£,"200  a-head,  or  8,000,000  in  all,  whilst  another  million, 
or  £25  a-head,  must  be  added  for  dress,  &c. 


TRY  IT 


YOUR  BATH. 


SCRUBB'S  cFLrDY  AMMONIA 

MARVELLOUS    PREPARATION. 


Refreshing  as  a  Turkish  Bath. 
Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  forthe  Hair. 
Allays  the  Irritation  caused  by  Mosquito  Bites. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Etc. 


Invaluable  for  Toilet  Purposes. 

Removes  Stains  and  Grease  Spots  from  Clothing, 

Invigorating  in  Hot  Climates. 

Cleans  Plate  and  Jewellery. 

Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


SCRUBS  &  CO.,  GUILDFORD  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E. 


FOR 

LADIES 


SYMONDS    CYCLES. 

They  are  GOOD  machines,  warranted  1  to  3 

years,   accoiding  to  grade.      Over  20,000  in  use. 

Thousands  of  voluntary   testimonials.     The  cheapest 

genuinely   guaranteed    cycles    in    the    world. 

Prices,  £4  to  £8,  ladies',  gents',  juveniles'.  Cash 
or  easy  payments.  Sent  anywhere.  Full  par- 
ticulars free  on  application. 

SYMONDC    LONDON   STORES, 

63,  HatCon  Garden,  London. 

Mention"  Black  and  White  Budget"  -when  writing. 


OM>  FALSE  TEETH 

BOUGHT. 

Many  people  have  old  or  disused  false  teetli.  Messrs.  R.  D.  and  I.  B. 
FRASER,  Ltd.,  of  Princes  Street,  Ipswich  (established  i833)buy 
old  false  teeth.  If  you  ssnd  your  teeth  to  them  they  will  remit  you  by 
return  of  post  the  utmost  value  ;  or  if  preferred,  they  will  make  you  the 
best  offer,  and  hold  the  teetli  over  for  your  reply.  The  largest  and  oldest 
buyers  of  old  false  teeth  in  the  world. 


BORD'S  PIANOS 


25  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash,  or   14s.  6<1.  per  month  (second- 
hand, 10s.  6d.   per  month)  on  the  Three  Years'  System. — Lists 
free  of   C.   STILES    &    CO.,   40  and   42.   Southampton   Row, 
London,  W.C.       PIANOS    EXCHANGED. 


BEGHSTEIN  PIANO 


These  magnificent  Pianosfor  hire  on  the  Three  Years 
System,  at  advantageous  prices  and  terms.  Lists  and 
particulars  free  of  CHAS.  STILES  &  CO.,  40  and 
42,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C 
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AT     THE     LOOKING-GLASS 
Autumn   Fashions 

To  a  casual  observer  the  present  fashions 
are  hardly  differentiated  from  those  existing' 
this  time  last  year,  but  the  trained  and  prac- 
tised eye  notes  many  points \>f  variation.  For 
instance,  the  fur  blouse,  still  as  popular  as 
ever,  can  hardly  claim  to  be  absolutely  new, 
but  by  a  subtle  arrangement  of  fur  lace  and 
embroidery,  to  say  nothing-  of  handsome 
buckles  and  old  antique  buttons,  these  gar- 
ments are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  last  year, 
not  only  in  the  general  scheme  but  also  in 
greater  excellence  of  cut,  everything-  now  being 
built  on  most  picturesque  lines  and  the  cut 
tending-  to  set  off  the  figure  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. ___ 
f   ¥   «r 

A  Fashioiialle   Model 

Plaid  materials  are  being  largely  employed 
in  the  form  of  trimmings  on  smart  wraps,  and 
our  three-quarter  model  shows  a  good  example 
of  this  mode.  The  coat  is  built  of  biscuit- 
coloured  cloth,  and  the  plaid  used  is  in  brown 
and  fawn  colourings.  The  breast  pocket  is 
quite  a  feature  of  this  coat  ;  also  the  collar  and 
deep  cuffs  in  a  dark  shade  of  brown  velvet. 

*    *    * 

THE     HOUSE 

How  to  Clean  Brass  Indian  Tables 

We  are  all  fond  of  those  beautiful  Indian 
tables  at  present  so  fashionable,  but  now  that 
the  fogs  are  with  us  again  it  becomes  rather  a 

problem  how  to 

keep  them  clean 

and  bright.     An 

Indian        corre- 
spondent      tells 

me    that     there 

is   nothing    like 

Scrubb's       Am- 
monia  and    hot 

soap  and  water 

rubbed    in    with 

a    hard    brush  ; 

after  that,   lime 

should         be 

squeezed    on   to 

the  table  and  a 

final  polishgiven 

with        chamois 

leather.      Chat- 
ties are  cleaned 

in       the      same 

way. 

—    —    A  table  at  Ilewctson's 


Cork  Carpets  and  Cleanliness 

I  think  few  people  realise  the  advantages  of  cork  car- 
pets, or  we  should  see  more  of  them  outside  nurseries. 
For  cleanliness  and  convenience  the}-  are  on  a  par  with  the 
polished  floors,  adorned  with  a  few  mats,  which  we  are 
adopting  after  the  fashion  of  our  American  cousins.  No 
more  carpet  beating-  and  carpet  shaking  !  •  The  cork  car 
pet  is  simply  washed  down  with  soap  and  water  (not  too 
much  water).  It  can  be  obtained  in  shades  to  tone  with 
any  room,  while  one  or  two  Persian  rugs  give  the  necessary 
relief  to  its  severity  in  the  sitting-rooms.  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  cork  carpet  of  very  superior  quality  for  2s.  6d.  a 
yard,  no  more  than  what  one  pays  for  g-ood  linoleum. 


THE     KITCHEN 

Those  Crusts  of  Uread 

Here  is  a  nice  economical  pudding  which  wiU  use  up 
any  bits  of  stale  bread  and  yet  not  proclaim  the  fact  too 
blatantly  when  it  comes  to  table.  Boil  half  a  pint  of 
milk  and  one  and  a-half  ounces  of  butter  or  clarified  drip- 
ping together,  sweeten  and  flavour  to  taste,  and  pour  over 
one  and  a-half  ounces  of  stale  bread  (grated).  Add  an  egg, 
the  yolk  and  white  beaten  separately.  Cover  the  boltom  of 
a  pie-dish  with  jam,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a  slow 
oven  for  one  hour.  This  will  be  sufficient  for  two  or  three 
people.  A  larger  pudding  can,  of  course,  be  made  by  using 
more  materials 
in  proportion. 

*    *    * 

Chocolate 

Souffle 

This  is  a 
pretty  "  party 
dish."  Take 
half -ounce  of 
gelatine  and 
dissolve  it  in 
one  pint  of 
milk,  bring  it 
to  the  boil  and 
sweeten  to 
taste.  Put  the 
beaten  yelks  of 
three  eggs  in 
a  basin  and 
pour  the  milk 
on  to  them. 
When  nearly 
cold  add  the 
whites  of  the 
eggs  whipped 
stiff  and  a  little 
thick  cream. 
Put  some  jam 
in  a  glass  dish, 
pour  the  custard 
over  it,  and 
when    set    cover 


'^m 
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Coat  of  biscuit-coloured  cloth 


Grate    a    little 


with    whipped     cream, 
chocolate  over  the  top  and  serve  cold. 

*    *    * 

Vegetable  Pic  for  Luncheon 

Very  savoury  little  luncheon  dishes  can  be  made  out  of 
the  remains  of  the  vegetables  from  dinner.  Supposing 
there  were  potatoes  and  cauliflower  for  dinner  and  that 
a  little  of  each  is  left.  Mix  them  up  together,  season 
them  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  put  them  into  a  greased 
pie-dish,  and  grate  a  layer  of  breadcrumbs  on  to  the  top. 
Place  a  few  little  bits  of  butter  on  the  breadcrumbs  and 
make  it  quite  hot  in  the  oven.  This  little  dish  is  infinitely 
more  tempting  than  cold  vegetables,  and  is  very  nice  for 
ladies  who  do  not  care  for  meat  luncheons. 
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LORD    ROBERTS    AND    SIR    REDVERS    BULLER 

A  snapshot  taken  at  Aldershot  by  Charles  Knight  before  the  famous  speech  which  has  led  to  the 

present  rupture  and  the  disgrace  of  General  Buller 
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NOTICE 


To  OUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONTRIBUTORS.  | 

In  order  to  encourage  photography  for  the  Press,  the  Editor  of  the 
"  Black  and  White  Budget "  has  decided  to  award,  until  further  notice,  a 
Monthly    Prize    of  £5,    together   with    a    Certificate   of  Merit,  for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  AM  CURRENT  EVENT 

Such    as    a    Royal  ceremony,    a    naval    review,    the    laying   of   a   foundation    stone, 
a  football  or  sporting  snapshot,  a  theatrical  picture,  or  any  similar  topical  subject. 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  Editor  will  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  month  has  been  best  suited  for  reproduction,  and  will  forward  a 
cheque  for 

£5    (FIVE    POUNDS)  > 

together   zuiih    a    Certificate    of  Merit.       The   decision    of   the    Editor   as   to  which 
photograph    merits   this  prize    is  final. 


N.B. — In  cases  where  a  plwtographcr  supplies  his  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
prise  will  be  equally  divided  between  photographer  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  plwtographcr  only.      This  Competition  commences  with  the  month  of  November. 
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HAT    WAS    THAT     FUNNY     STORY? 


The     Editor    of    the    Black   and    White   Budget    offers    Three    Prizes    of 

TWO     GUINEAS  ONE     GUINEA  ] 

and 

TEN    AND    SIXPENCE 

for    the    three    best    stories    telling 

"  THE   FUNNIEST   STORY  I  EVER   HEARD!' 

What  story  made  you  laugh  most  in  all  your  life  ?  Tell  us  the  story 
on  the  back  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Black  and  White  Budget, 
34,    Bouverie    Street,    E.C.       And   don't    forget    to    put    your    own    address. 

vr   d  PD^TrARn^        amt  y  Th.'s  Competition  closes  on  Friday,  November  8,  and 

'^    Dl         *■  Uol  LyAlN-Uo        ^Jl\l  L_  Y  .  tne  resu!t  wm  be  announced  Nouemter  22 
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KEW3      AND      VIEW3 


Home,  Sweet  Home 

THE  one  subject  of 
conversation  in 
everybody's  mouth  just 
now  is  the  return  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Cornwall  after  their 
magnificent  trip  round 
the  Empire.  All  over 
the  universe  they  have 
had  such  a  reception 
that  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land may  well  feel  en- 
vious of  our  greatness 
and  of  our  tremendous, 
world-wide  power.  Not 
a  note  of  discord  has 
spoilt  this  harmonious 
voyage,  unless  one  ven- 
tures, with  all  due  hu- 
mility, to  refer  to  the 
spells  of  sea-sickness, 
which  would  have  over- 
taken Mahomet  himself 
had  he  gone  by  sea  to 
the  Mountain.  Out 
bonny  Duchess,  how- 
ever, does  not  mind  a 
little  personal  discom- 
fort so  long  as  she 
pleases  the  future  sub- 
jects of  her  gallant 
husband.  So,  long  live 
both  of  them,  and  may 
their  shadows  never 
grow  less. 


Gatacre  presents  medals  at  Ipswich 

(Photo  by  Aldridge) 


Musolino,  the  captured  Italian, 
brigand 

Enthusiasm  in  the  Colonies 

"\  1 7"E  are  a  cold-blooded ,  thick-headed 
V  *  lot  in  this  foggy,  clammy 
England  of  ours,  and  almost  apolo- 
gise every  time  we  cheer.  But  it  is 
not  so  in  the  Colonies.  There  they 
are  sons  of  nature,  and  if  they  want 
to  give  a  "tiger,"  they  give  a 
"  tiger, "and  the  roof  can  come  off  if  it 
likes?  They  have  met  the  Duke  and 
they  have  met  the  Duchess  now  in 
the  Colonies,  and  they  are  proud  of 
their  future  King  and  Queen.  I  have 
watched  the  Colonial  papers  regu- 
larly all  through  this  long  voyage, 
and  nothing  has  impressed  me  so 
much  as  the  fervour  and  the  unani- 
mity of  loyalty  and  appreciation  to  be 
found  in  those  warm-hearted  fellow- 
citizens  of  ours  who  stretch  their 
hands  across  the  sea. 

*   *   * 
The  Fasting  Lady 

MME.  CHRISTENSEN,  the  fast- 
ing lady  at  the  Aquarium,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  get  through  the 
firsthalfof  her  thirty  days' fast  without 
the  least  discomfort.  I  have  the  bulletin 
of  last  Friday  before  me,  and  a  very 
interesting  document  it  is  : — Tempe- 
rature, 96'2  ;  pulse,  79'o;  weight  at 


start,  \tf)%Vo.\  weight 
this  day,  138  '/nib.  s'>  0/.. 
of  water  had  been  taken 
since  10 p.m.  :  between 
10 p.m.  of  the  24th  and 
10.  5  a.m.  of  the  25th  of 
October.  The  doctor's 
report  states  that 
"  Madame  Christensen 
continues  to  sleep  well 
at  night.  She  is  calm 
and  composed,  and  do<s 
not  make  any  com- 
plaint." By  the  time 
this  issue  appears  the 
crucial  point  in  the 
lady's  fast  will  have  been 
reached  in  the  point  at 
which  Nature  begins  to 
cry  "  Halt  !  "  Whether 
she  can  hold  out  for 
thirty  days  or  not  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Talk- 
ing with  her  an  hour  or 
so  before  the  ordeal  be- 
gan, I  learned  that  the 
reason  why  she  had 
undertaken  the  profes- 
sion of  fasting  was  to 
prove  that  a  woman 
could  endure  as  much 
as  a  man.  A  very  com- 
mendable spirit  !  Our 
photo  of  Madame 
Christensen  is  by-  A.  J. 
Daniels. 


Madame  Christensen  half    way 
through   her  last 
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The  new  coaling  experiments  made  with  an  apparatus  which  enables  coal  to  be  shipped 
011  a  battleship  at  sea.    The  coaling  vessel  is  behind       [Photo  by  oibb,  Soutfcsea 

MUSOLINO,  the  captured  brigand,  was  a  modern  I  prison  in  Italy  has  done  before.     The   Italian  Govern 


Robin  Hood  who  stole  from  the  rich  to  give  to 
the  poor.  The  prison  of  Urbino  holds  him  now,  and  if 
it  manages  to  hold  him  tight  it  will  do  what  no  other 


ment  has  spent  over  ^50,000  in  trying  to  capture  him. 
The  trial  takes  place  at  Reggio,  where  three  years  agj 
he  was  sentenced  to  21  years-'  hard  labour  at  the  galleys 


Vlodyvoski  returns  with  J.  Reiff  after  winning  the  Sandown  Foal  Plate 
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SCROOGE"     AT    THE    VAUDEVIbbE    THEATRE 


Dickens  is  sup- 
posed to  be  un- 
fashionable in  the 
literary  cliques  of 
to-day,  but  Dickens 
can  never  be  un- 
fashionable with 
those  who  love  a 
warm  heart  and  a 
vivid  pen.  No  mere 
sentimentalist  was 
he,  but  a  lwe 
observer  of  real  life 
such  as  any  nation 
might  well  be  proud 
of.  In  producing 
Scrooge,  a  drama- 
tised version  of  A 
Christmas  Carol, 
upon  the  stage,  Mr. 
Seymour  Hicks  has 
done  a  happy  thing-. 
Moreover,  he  has 
found  a  part  admir- 
ably suited  to  his 
really  extraordinary 
gift  of  facial  ex- 
pression. As  the 
Mad  Hatter  in  Alice 
in  Wonderland  last 
year,  he  sent  delight 
into  the  hearts  of 
thousands    of     chil- 


Marley's  Ghost  appears 


'/  The  same  face,  the  very  same.  Marley  in  his  pigtail,  usual 
■waistcoat,  tights  and  boots  ;  the  tassels  on  the  latter  bristling,  like 
his  pigtail,  and  his  coat-skirts  and  the  hair  upon  his  head.  The 
chain  he  drew  was  clasped  about  his  middle.  His  body  was  trans- 
parent."— From  Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol." 


dnn,  old  and  young. 
The    sent]  in  e  n  t 

which  In:  introduced 
into  that  cha- 
racter made  one 
realise  that  he  was 
no  believer  in  mere 
tomfoolery,  but  an 
actor  of  kindly  sym- 
pathy and  genuine 
imagination.  So, 
too,  in  Scrcoge  he 
comes  out  as  a 
player  of  thorough 
insight  into  charac- 
ter. The  delightfi  1 
taleof  how  a  miserly 
old  fellow  was  led 
by  dreams  into  a 
more  genial  and 
human  attitude  to- 
wards his  fellows  is 
one  to  which  we  all 
can  give  our  hearts. 
Tears  must  spring 
into  many  eyes  in 
the  Vaudeville 
Theatre,  for  the 
wonderful  picture  of 
misery  and  of  hap- 
piness is  beautifully 
reproduced.  (Photos 
by  Ellis  &Wallcry.) 


Ignorance  and  want  are  revealed  to  old  Scrooge 


"  They  were  a  boy  and  girl.  Yellow,  meagre,  ragged,  scowling,  wolfish:  but  prostrate,  too,  in  their  humility. 
Where  graceful  youth  should  have  filled  their  features  out,  and  touched  them  with  its  freshest  tints,  a  stiile  and 
shrivelled  hand,  like  that  of  age,  had  pinched  and  twisted  them,  and  pulled  them  into  shreds." — 

From  Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol." 
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Portsmouth    Harbour  :  Entrance 


Channel  Squadron  to  escort  the  "Ophir"  up  Channel 


elcorae    j^ome  to   tlje  (gallant  "  (^)pljlr  *1 


T;WICE  round  the  world  is  a 
long-  journey,  and  yet  the  voyage 
of  th'e  Duke  and  Duchess  ot 
Cornwall  on  board  the  Ophir 
and  on  the  magnificent  Royal 
trains  provided  by  the  Colonies 
amounts  to  50,000  miles,  twice  the 
span  of  the  Equator.  Nowondt-r 
that  we  feel  proud  of  an  Empire 
which  requires  such  travelling  to 
cover,  and  no  wonder  that  our 
welcome  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  to-day  and  to-morrow 
will  be  of  the  heartiest. 

*    ¥    ¥ 

The  Programme 

To-day  the  Victoria  and  Albert, 
with  the  King-  and  Queen  on 
board,  will  put  to  sea,  escorted 
by  the  Osborne  and  Alberta  and 
the  Trinity  yacht  Irene,  and  will 
proceed  to  meet  the  Ophir.  When 
the  Ophir  and  Victoria  and 
Albert  meet  there  will  be  an 
exchange  of  signals,  &c,  but  the 
King-  and  Queen  will  not  then  g-o 
aboard  the  Ophir.  All  the  vessels 
will  return  in  company  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  then  the  actual  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  relatives  will 
take  place  on  board  the  Ophir. 
The  items  in  the  local  programme 
of  welcome  having-  been  covered, 
there  will  be  a  family  gathering 


The  Megaphone,  to  greet  the  Duke 


on  board  the  Ophir,  and  the 
entire  Royal  party  will  sleep  on 
board. 

*  *  * 
To-morrow  (Saturday,  No- 
vember 2nd)  they  will  all  go  by 
special  train  to  London.  On 
their  arrival  at  Victoria,  they  will 
l.e  received  by  a  notable  assem- 
blage, including-  Earl  Roberts, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the 
Agents-General  for  the  various 
Colonies.  The  Royal  party  will 
leave  for  Marlborough  House, 
driving  in  a  series  of  open  car- 
riages if  the  day  be  fine.  The 
procession  will  proceed  by  way 
of  Grosvenor  Place,  round  the 
enclosed  gardens  and  grounds  of 
Buckingham  Palace  to  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  and  thence  along 
Piccadilly  and  down  St.  James' 
Street  to  the  King's  present 
residence. 

*  *    * 

The  Agents-General  are  rightly 
allotted  a  very  prominent  part  in 
this  programme,  for  the  Colonies 
will  be  on  the  qui  znve  to  see  how 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  are  wel- 
comed home,  and  it  will  now  seem 
as  if  the  cegis  of  the  Empire  ex- 
tended from  shore  to  shore. 


Where  the  Royal  tour  will  finish 


[Photos  by  Stephen  Cribb 
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Laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  New  Town  Hall,  Cardiff,  October  23 

(Photo  by  E.  Bush) 


Major-General  Hildyard  is  welcomed  home  from  South  Africa 

(Photo  by  Barrett,  Derby) 
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blEUTENANT-GENERAb    £IR    J.     D.     P.     FRENCH 


How  strange  must  be  the  feeling's  of  General  French  at 
this  occasion  !  It  was  from  General  Buller  that  he  received 
his  first  mention  in  dispatches — sixteen  years  ago,  when  he 
was  with  the  19th  Hussars  in  Stewart's  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion sent  to  relieve  General  Gordon.  General  Buller  was 
his  superior  officer  at  Abu  Klea,  Gubut,  and  Metemmeh, 
and  Captain  French  was  the  subject  ot  many  a  flattering 
remark  from  the  man  whom  he  has 
now  succeeded.  Buller,  again,  was 
in  no  small  measure  responsible  for 
the  appointment  of  French  as  A.A.G. 
of  Cavalry  on  the  Staff,  from  whence 
he  easily  stepped  into  the  command 
of  the  Second  Cavalry  Brigade  in 
the  South-Eastern  District,  and  then 
of  the  First  Cavalry  Brigade  in  1899 
— under  General  Buller  himself.  Had 
the  newspaper  and  military  critics 
had  their  way,  General  French 
would  never  have  been  sent 
out  to  South  Africa  at  all.  A  bril- 
liant exploit  in  the  manoeuvres  of 
1893  was  the  subject  of  severe  criti- 
cism, which  the  long  memory  of  his 
enemies  could  never  forget. 

*   ¥    ¥ 

From  an  Artist's  Point  of  View 

In  the  most  brilliant  book  that  has 
yet  been  written  of  the  persons  of 
the  war,  War  Impressions,  Mr. 
Mortimer  Menpes  gives  a  vivid 
description,  from  the  artist's  point 
of  view,  of  the  dashing  cavalry 
leaders.  "  General  French,  I  should 
say,  is  quite  the  shyest  man  in  the 
British  Army,  and  looks  less  like 
a  cavalry  officer  than  anyone  I  ever 
saw.  He  is  a  heavy  man,  always 
looking  half  asleep — although  who 
is  there  more  wide-awake  ? — has  a 
warm-toned  complexion,  grey  mous- 
tache, thick-set  figure  —  the  last 
personality  in  the  world  to  help  an 
artist  as  a  sitter.  In  fact,  he  would 
rather  face  a  legion  of  Boers  than 
my  palette.  He  promised  to  sit  for 
me,  although,  characteristically,  he 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  think  of 
what  he  had  done  to  be  of  sufficient 
interest  for  anyone  to  want  to  sketch 
him.  At  last,  after  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  I  persuaded  him  to  sit  to 
me  one  morning  just  outside  the 
club  at  Bloemfontein.  The  sitting 
was  the  shortest  and  most  disjointed 
that  I  have  ever  known.  The  Gene- 
ral sat  upright  in  a  chair,  reading 
his  paper  upside  down  through  sheer 
nervousness  ;  and,  if  he  left  that  chair  once,  on  one  excuse 
or  another,  he  left  it  a  hundred  times,  coming  back  looking 
still  more  thoroughly  upset  and  wretched  than  before,  until 
at  last  he  never  came  back  at  all." 

*    *    * 

Another  Account 

The  artist's  point  of  view  is,  of  course,  very  limited,  so 
that  another  account  may  well  be  taken  to  supplement  it. 


"I  remember,"  says  one  of  the  special  correspondents, 
"meeting  the  General  at  Kroonstad  after  the  town  had 
fallen.  The  cavalry  camp  was  some  miles  to  the  northward, 
and  there,  in  an  improvised  shanty  of  galvanised  iron,  a 
veteran  tarpaulin,  and  a  few  stray  lengths  of  railway  metal 
which  the  Boers  had  blown  up,  lived  Sir  Redvers  Buller's 
successor.  '  You  are  missing  all  the  fun.  Why  don't  you 
come  along  with  the  cavalry  ? '  was 
the  General's  cheery  greeting. 
'Yes,  but  what  about  a  censor?  '  I 
ventured.  '  We  will  supply  you 
with  a  censor,'  replied  the  General, 
laughing.  However,  by  way  of  a 
compromise,  I  stayed  to  dinner.  I 
bade  adieu  to  French  and  his  gal- 
lant fellows,  but  was  destined  to 
meet  them  soon  again  in  the  fierce 
fighting  that  immediately  preceded 
the  capitulation  of  Johannesburg. 
We  met  once  more  in  Pretoria, 
where  I  said  farewell  to  the  brave 
officer  whom  his  country  now  so 
justly  honours. " 

V     *     V 
Army  and  Navy 

General  French's  services  in 
South  Africa  are  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition  here.  Suffice  to  say, 
that  when  he  comes  home  he  will  get 
a  welcome  such  as  no  other  General 
in  South  Africa  will  ever  be  able  to 
boast  of.  Army  and  Navy  alike  are 
proud  to  claim  him  (he  was  a  middy 
to  begin  with),  and  both  Army  and 
Navy  mean  to  shout  their  lungs  out 
in  the  heartiest  of  welcomes.  He  is 
the  only  officer  of  distinction  in  South 
Africa  who  has  had  no  failures,  and 
the  one  man  of  whom  the  Boers  are 
confessedly  afraid.  He  commanded 
the  Cavalry  Division  of  Lord 
Roberts's  forces  throughout  the 
operations  ending  in  the  capture 
of  Pretoria,  and  since  this  event 
has  been  almost  unceasingly  en- 
gaged in  successful  work.  He  has 
been  on  war  service  already  over 
two  years,  and  it  speaks  well  for 
his  energy,  acute  perception,  and 
soldierly  qualities  of  the  most 
modern  type,  that  he  has  seldom 
been  found  wanting,  though  he  has 
repeatedly  had  to  deal  with  the  re- 
doubtable General  Botha.  For 
some  months  past  he  has  been  in 
command  of  the  forces  in  Cape 
Colony.  He  is  a  native  of  Ripple, 
Kent,  and  eleven  years  ago  married 
Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Eccles. 

General  French  has  an  immense  future  before  him,  and  the 
cavalry  branch  of  the  British  Army  has  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  dashing  leader.  In  the  old  days  the  officers  of 
cavalry  were  naval  officers  as  well.  By  a  curious  chance 
General  French  has  maintained  an  almost  obsolete  tradition. 
But  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  he  is  a  son  of  the 
sea  as  well  as  being  a  master  of  horse. 


A  snapshot  of  General  Trench 


THE    WAR    OFFICE    ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    GENERAL    FRENCH'S    SUCCESSION 


In  consequence  of  the  speech  delivered  by  General  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  on  October  10, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  after  full  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  and  of  the  explanations  fur- 
nished by  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  has  recommended  that  he  be  relieved  of  his  command.  Action  has  been 
taken  accordingly,  and  Sir  Redvers  Buller  has  been  placed  on  half-pay. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  approve  the  appointment  of  Major  -  General  (local  Lieutenant  -  General) 
Sir  John  French,  K.C.B.,  to  succeed  Sir  Redvers  Buller  in  the  command  of  the  First  Army  Corps,  the 
appointment  to  take  effect  when  Sir  John  French's  services  are  no  longer  required  in  South  Africa. 
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COMMANDER     OF     THE      FIR$T     ARJVIY     CORP$ 


A  THUNDERBOLT  from  the  blue  skies  could  not  have  caused 
more  astonishment  than  the  announcement  of  General  Buller's 
dismissal.  Earl  Roberts 
has  an  iron  hand,  and 
the  brief  announcement 
issued  by  the  War  Office 
confesses-  no  indecision. 
The  War  Office  has  un- 
doubtedly taken  the  rig'ht 

.step.      Whatever   virtues         — ^— ^^— ^^— — — — — 
General  Bullet- may  have 

had  as  a  General  in  the  difficult  Natal  campaign,  it  is  an 
understood  thing1  in   the  Army  that  speech-making'  for  the 


benefit    of  the    public    sli 
The     Kaiser   would  not 


mid   be  entirely  discountenanced. 

lave  waited  a  day,  nay  an  hour, 
before  dismissing  an  oflfi 
cer  guilty  of  such  indis- 
<  rel  ion.     We  in  England 

arc  tenderer  with  those 
who  make  mistakes.  Th" 
sportsmanlike  considers  - 
tion  for  the  feelings  of  an 
irritated  hero  induced  us 
to  soften  our  criticism  of 
lone  who  had  at  limes  nobly  served  his  country.  But 
['discipline  could  brook  no  excuses.     Hence  the  fall. 


"  Pending  lus  (General  French's)  return,  Major-General 

(local  Lieutenant-General)  Sir  II.  Hildyard,  K.C.I!.,  will 

command  the  force  at  Aldershot." 


GENERAL    HILDYARD,    WHO    SUCCEEDS    BULLER    TILL    FRENCH'S    RETURN 

(Photo  by  Charles  Knight) 
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■• 


Lniergency  Rations  enormous  numbers  of  doctors  took  cameras  with  them   to 

New  thing's  in  war  are  always  full  of  interest,  and  the  |  the  front,  we  got  very  lit t lo  insight  into  the  real  ambulance 
man  in  the  street  is  quite  as  keen  |  work  from  photographs 
on  any  novelty  in  military  inven-  I  sent  home.  The  ac- 
tion as  the  soldier  himself.  The  [  companying  picture  of 
new  emergency  ration  issued  to  1  the  finding  of  Captain 
every  soldier  in  the  U.S.  Army  is  Laurie's  body  is,  there- 
a  blessing  which  many  a  soldier  !  fore,  of  especial  interest, 
in  South  Africa  would  have  liked.  '  as  we  see  the  men  at 
The    captured    convoys    deprived  [  work  in  the  actual  field. 


our  g-allant  soldiers  on  the  march 
to  Bloemfontein  of  practically  two 
days'  food — an  unnecessary  priva- 
tion if  only  some  such  hand}'  little 
emergency  ration  as  here  shown 
had  been  in  his  pocket.  The 
actual  size  of  this"  tin  case  is  only 
6'4'in.  by  2in. ,  and  each  case  holds 
ample  food  for  an  entire  day. 

v    *    * 

Travelling  Searchlights 

Searchlights  are  of  the  ut- 
most value  in  war,  and  we  all 
remember  the  interest  aroused  by 
the  discovery  of  a  British-made 
searchlight  apparatus  in  the  Boer 
trenches   at    Colenso.       The    firm 


New  Emergency 
Ration 

Which  contains  a  U.S.  sol- 
dier's food  for  an  entire  day. 
The   actual    size    is   6%in. 
by  2in.  • 

whose  name  was  men- 
tioned in  connection 
with  this  searchlight 
had  little  difficulty  in 
showing  that  no  idea  as 
to  the  ultimate  use  of 
the  light  was  enter- 
tained by  those  who 
sold  it.  Nowadays 
mobility  is  the  great 
requisite,  and  the  easy 
way  in  which  the 
searchlight  is  carried  about  in 
South  Africa  is  well  illustrated 
in  our  accompanying'  photo- 
graph. 

»    ¥    ¥ 

New  German  Field-Firers 

Extraordinary  interest  has 
been  taken  in  the  new  German 
field-firers,  which  threaten  to 
oust  the  old  British  types.  The 
experiments  in  Ireland  proved 
very  successful,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  our  War  Office 
intends  to  profit  by  a  neigh- 
bour's invention.  One  interest- 
ing fact  in  this  connection  is 
that  the  British  manufacturers 
guarantee  to  supply  guns  and 
carriages  made  on  the  new 
German  pattern  of  better  quality 
and  at  a  lower  cost  than  the 
estimate  given  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  Fatherland.  And 
as  British  industries  need  all  the 
support  they  can  g-et,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  War  Office  will 
take  this  guarantee  into  con- 
sideration. 

¥    *    ¥ 

Ambulance  in  War 
Curiously  enough,  although 


Captain  Laurie  was  an 
officer  of  the  16th 
Mounted  Infantry,  a 
g-allant  soldier  whose 
career  was  one  of  great 
promise. 

*    »    v 

Brooms  at  the  War 
Office  are  still  wanted 
badly,  if  one  can  believe 
the  story  of  a  British 
paper,  which  vouches 
for  the  accuracy  of  two 
extraordinary  charges 
of  stupidity  :  (1)  A 
needlemaker  to  the 
War  Office  pointed  out* 


travelling  searchlight  in  South  Africa 


Finding  the  body  of  Capt.  Laurie,   16th  M.I. 


Memorial  to  the  4th  Derbyshires 

who  were  killed  last   June   a 

Rhenoster  River  when  De  Wet 

captured  400 

that  the  needles  now 
being  made  for  use  in 
South  Africa  are  of  an 
antiquated  pattern,  and 
that  the  eyes  were  too 
small  to  enable  the 
clumsy  hands  of  the 
soldiers  at  the  front  to 
thread  them.  He  was 
politely  treated,  his  argu- 
ments were  accepted, 
but  he  was  told  that  he 
must  continue  to  supply 
the  old  pattern.  (2)  A 
manufacturer  of  khaki 
cloth  came  to  the  War  Office 
and  pointed  out  that  he  could 
make  khaki  cloth  of  a  slightly 
different  shade  from  that  he  was 
supplying  three  times  as  strong 
at  the  same  money  !  Here 
again  the  War  Office  officials 
agreed  with  the  manufacturer, 
but  refused  to  allow  him  to  alter 
what  he  was  supplying. 

V    *    * 

The  quarterly  report  read  at 
the  meeting-  of  the  Governors  of 
the  Marine  Society  last  week 
stated  that  the  number  of  boys 
on  board  the  Warspite  training- 
ship  in  July  was  163.  Eighty- 
nine  had  been  admitted  during 
the  quarter.  Thirty  boys  had 
been  received  into  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  forty-eight  had  been 
passed  into  the  merchant  service. 
Two  medals  had  been  presented 
to  old  Warspite  boys  during-  the 
quarter,  one  serving  in  the  Royal 
Navy  and  one  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine.  The  annual  inspection 
of  the  ship  took  place  on  July 
4th,  when  the  ship  was  inspected 
by  Rear-Admiral  E.  N.  Rolfe, 
C.B.,  who  presented  the  prizes. 
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THE     DI$60VERY    OF    COAL?     IN     KENT 


October    2nd,     1901,    will    be    a    notable    date    in    the 
annals  of  English  coal-mining,  for  on  that  day  there  was 

"won"  from  one  of  the 
pits  at  Dover  sunk  by 
the  Kent  Collieries  Cor- 
poration the  first  block 
of  coal  ever  raised  from 
the  Kentish  coalfield.  It 
is  quite  true  that  from 
time  to  time  samples  of 
mud  or  powder  have  been 
brought  to  the  surface, 
and  that  from  these  coal 
has  actually  been  picked 
out  in  small  particles,  but 
never  until  the  2nd  of 
October  had  there  been 
obtained  from  the  pits  a 
sample  of  good,  honest 
English  coal,  such  as  any 
ordinary  consumer  would 
recog-nise  as  being  the 
veritable  article. 

The  pit  from  which 
the  first  coal  was  won 
was  known  as  "  No.  2." 
It  is  20ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  present  engineer  of 
the  company,  Mr.  Horence  O'Driscoll,  began  work  on 
it  in  the  autumn  of  1900,  when  it  had  been  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  611ft.  In  May,  1901,  this  was  increased  to 
1,100ft.,  and  a  ioin.  bore-hole  was  then  put  down  from  the 
level  by  the  aid  of  a  calyx  drill. 

On  Tuesday,  October  2nd,  coal  was  found  at  a  depth  of 


Descending  the  shaft 


1,1 88ft.  7'in.     Several  pieces  wen:  brought   to  the  surface  in 
a  box  which  had  been  taken  down  in  antic  ipation  of  <  lilting 
the  coal.     Professor  Etheridge,   who  examined   the  pieci 
said  that  it  w"as  a  "  rare   coal,''  and   pronounced   it  to  be  a 
"good,  bright,  bituminous  household  coal." 

What  the  future   of  the    Kentish   coalfield   will  be  il  is  im- 


A'n  expert  explains  the  lie  of  the  seams 

possible  to  say,  but  if  expert  opinion  be  correct  tne  luck 
of  the  Consolidated  Kent  Collieries  Corporation  may  turn. 
The  past  history  of  Kent  coal  finance  is  an  unhappy  one, 
but  possibly  brighter  days  are  in  store. 


Piercing  a  gallery  in  new  ground.     No.  2  mine,  Kent  Collieries 
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THE    CONCENTRATION    CAJVIP3     IN    $OUTH     AFRICA 


Once  .More  a 

Question 

Ever  since  Miss 
Hobhouse  came 
back  from  South 
Africa  with  her 
rather  hysterical 
tale  of  woe  the  Con- 
centration Camps 
have  been  the  chief 
bone  of  contention 
between  political 
disputants,  and  the 
popularity  of  our 
whole  South  Afri- 
can campaign  has 
been  thrown  into  the 
-  balance.  Then  for  a  lime  there 
was  a  lull,  as  even  the  most 
rabid  pro  -  Boers  realised  that 
the  Government  was  not  alto- 
gether to  blame,  and,  indeed, 
was  doing  its  best  under  the 
circumstances.  Now,  however, 
that  the  official  returns  have 
shown  such  a  huge  mortality 
among  the  children,  and  the 
Times  has  published  a  letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  Hereford 
re-opening  the  whole  question 
of  what  he  calls  a  "holocaust," 
no  subject  has  become  more 
burning  than  that  of  the  camps, 
and  the  report  of  the  Special 
Commission  deputed  to  investi- 
gate the  progress  of  the  Boer 
women  and  children  is  eagerly 
awaited  in  England. 


Bringing  in  Dutch  families  to  the  cainp  at  Port  Elizabeth 


576 
1,124 

J>545 
1,964 
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The  Figures 
.     Deaths  in  June 
July 

,,  Aug. 

,,  Sept. 

A  mortality  which,  if  continued, 
would  end  in  the  complete 
annihilation  of  Dutch  child 
population  within 
two  and  a  -  half 
years.  Of  course 
it  could  not  con- 
tinue, as  it  is  only 
the  weaker  children 
who  are  swept  off, 
and  the  hardier 
ones  who  survive 
are  capable  of 
thriving  on  any 
hardships,  much 
more  on  the  luxu- 
ries now  extended 
to  them  by  the 
British'. 


A  group  of  happy   "  concentrated  "  girls 


The  Bright  Side 

of  the  Picture 

Our  photographs 
from  the  Camp  at 
Port  Elizabeth  for- 
tunately give  a 
brighter  side  to  the 
picture     than     one 

can  get  from  these  terrible  figures  or  the  passionate  appeal  I  the  best  of  them.  The  foreign  mercenaries  are  all  at 
of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Here  you  see  little  children —  Regawa  Camp,  in  the  low  country.  They  were,  a  rowdy 
boys  and  girls— as  happy  and  as  healthy  as  you  could  wish  lot  too — French,  German  and  Irish."  A  sergeant  showed  us 
them.     The  doctor  who   kindly  supplied  us  with  them  said  |  over  the  camp,  and  he  was  full  of  '  Tommy's  '   trials." 


Dutch  "concentrated"  boys  at  play 


that  they  wrr 
as  contented  a:; 
anyone  could  wish. 
Of  course,  this 
camp  is  by  the  sea- 
side, where  the 
fresh  breezes  bring- 
rosy  colour  to  tin- 
cheeks  of  those  who 
had  grown  pale 
through  the  al  - 
sence  or  death  cf 
their  fathers.  The 
boys  were  encour- 
aged to  play 
games,  and  they 
did  play  games 
with  infinite  gusto. 

The  Darker  Side 

Yet  this  brighter  side  of 
the  picture  cannot  altogether 
forget  the  haunting  words 
of  the  Bishop  —  no  violent 
pro  -  Boer  politician — "When 
the  Boer  exile  returns,  eager 
to  clasp  in  his  arms  the 
little  ones  he  left,  only  to 
find  himself  a  solitary  or 
childless  man,  is  that  likely  to 
prove  the  seed  of  his  future 
loyalty?  It  may  be  different  if 
the  children  are  kept  alive  to 
tell  him  how  tenderly  and 
with  what  loving-kindness  they 
were  nursed  by  English  men 
and  English  women."  - 

*    *    * 

A  Vivid  Picture  from  Ceylon 
Although  the  Boer  Camp  at 
Diyitalawa  is  composed  of  men 
who  are  underfarstrictcr  super- 
vision than  the  women  and 
children  in  South  Africa,  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  former  mav 
give  my  readers  some  idea  of 
what  the  latter 
_^_^_  must  also  be  like. 
"  It  was  rather  de- 
pressing," writes  a 
reader  of  t  h  e 
Budget,  "seeing 
those  thousands  of 
Boers  straggling 
about  in  group's — 
most  of  them  doing 
nothing,  but  a  Cuw 
at  games  such  as 
tennis,  croquet,  and 
quoits,  cricket,  foot- 
ball, and  hockey, 
and  a  good  many 
carving  all  day, 
by  which  they 
made  some  money. 
They  were  a  low- 
looking,  dirty  lot  on 
the  whole,  though 
many  were  gentle, 
harmless  -  looking 
farmers,  the  Free 
Staters      decidedlv 
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H.R.H.    THE    DUKE    OF    ORLEANS 

Who  has  been  received  back  into  the  favour  of  the  English  Royal  Family,  after  apologising   for 

his  sympathy  with   an   insult  to  our  late  Queen.      (From  his  latest  portrait) 
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HENRIK     IB5EN 


George     Brandes,     the     famous 
Danish  critic,  lias  written  a  pathetic 
letter    to    the    papers    sounding'    the 
death  knell  of   Henrik   Ibsen,  whose 
illness    has   at   last  been  pronounced 
fatal.      A   stroke    of  paralysis  made 
the  end  seem  nearer  than   it   has  ac- 
tually proved,    and 
the   stories    of    his 
illness    during    this 
anxious   period  are 
thoroughly  charac- 
teristic   of    one    of 
the    most    debated 
figures      in      the 
literary    history    of 
this  country.       No 
one    has    met    with 
more     abuse     than 
he,  for   no  one  has 
told    more     relent- 
less    truths     about 
his  own  people  and 
about     Society     at 
large.      It  was  only 
fitting',  then,  that  he 
should      insist       on 
knowing"  the   truth 
about       himself. 
And      so      it      was 
that  Henrik 

Ibsen,  on  what  he 
believed  was  his 
death-bed,  insisted 
on  having'  the 
bulletins  read  out 
to  him,  which  an- 
nounced his  gradual 
loss  of  strength. 

¥    3?    ¥ 

His  Eccentricities 

A  recent  visitor 
to  Ibsen  in  his 
temporary  conva- 
lescence tells  of  the 
curious  array  of 
toys  and  dolls  which 
always  are  at  the 
writer's  hand  when 
he  is  composing  a 
drama.  Ibsen  has 
always  been  (nil 
of  eccentricities, 
and  the  more  cyni- 
cal of  his  friends 
declare  that  these 
eccentricities  have 
been  simply  part  of 
his  stage  business. 
Ibsen  himself  has 
metaphorically 
given  the  explana- 
tion of  his  oddities 
and  peculiarities  by 

declaring-  that  "the  strongest  man  upon 
earth  is  he  who  stands  most  alone." 
To  those  of  his  own  rank  in  life  he  has 
always  been  austere  and  reserved,  but 
his  inferiors  are  unanimous  in  appreci- 
ation of  his  unfailing  courtesy. 

v     V     ¥ 

A  First-Class  Dandy 

Were  he  to  walk  down  Bond  Street 
no  one  would  take  him  for  a  dandy, 
but  that  is  because  our  fashions  are 
different  from  those  of  Christiania.  In 
Norway,  however,  he  was  the  marvel 


THE      DYING      POET 


of  all  the  tailors,  with  his  long  black 

broadcloth    coat,    th::   tails   of  which 

came  down  nearly  to  his  heels,  while 

his  silk   hat  shone  like  a   heliograph, 

and  his   broad  white  muslin  tic  would 

set  off  the  face  of  a  Mabel  Love.     An 

hour  and  a  half  of  every  morning-  was 

set   aside  for  the 

toilet,      and,      of 

course,     a     valet 

assisted  at  these 

operations. 

While  he  dressed 

he  had  a  tablet  of 

paper   on    which 

he    jotted     notes 

for  possible  plays 

or  poems. 


An  Ingenicus 
Device 

Bit  most 
amusing'  of  all  is 
the  tale  told  of 
that  famous  silk 
hat.  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  Kant, 
Ibsen,  while  in 
health,  took  his 
walks  at  such  a 
regular  hour  that 
all  the  neighbours 
set  their  clocks  by 
him.  At  11.30a.m. 
he  left  his  front 
doOr,  and  at  1 1.45 
he  reached  the 
University 
building's,  when 
he  took  out  his 
watch  and  com- 
pared it  with  the 
clock  tower. 
Then  he  would 
take  off  his  hat, 
and  apparently 
ponder  in  deep 
thought.  One 
curious  student, 
however,  sus- 
pected that 
there  was  more 
in  that  hat  than 
the  passer-by 
imagined,  being 
led  to  the  sus- 
picion from  the 
way  that  Ibsen 
adjusted  his  tie. 
And  sure  enoug-h, 
i  1  the  crown  of 
the  hat  was  fixed 
a  mirror  in  which 
he    surveyed   his 

collar  and  clothes  to  see  that  all  was 

properly  adjusted. 

*    ¥    ¥ 

His  Midday  Refresher 

Leaving  the  University  buildings, 
he  would  proceed  to  the  cafe  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  where  a  special  corner 
seat  was  reserved  for  him,  just  like  that 
reserved  for  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  old 
Cheshire  Cheese.  Whiskey  and  soda 
was  his  drink,  and  he  would  take  an 
hour  to  sip  out  a  glass  while  he  read 
the  papers. 
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Stephens  and  Rowe  about  to  start         Stephens  throws  Small  and  gets  1st  prize  Stephens  and  Rowe  wrestling 

Stephens  wins  the  Cornish  Wrestling  Prize  offered  by  Fowey,  October  19th 

(Photos  by  F.  Kitto) 


Inspector  Fitzgerald  C.  Mann  F.  W.  Goodfellow        A.  S.   Pettitt  F.   Humphreys        W.   Hirans        R.   Tapp  (captain) 

M.  G.  Cluttcrbuck  J.  Joyce  H.  Duke  \V.  Mullender  J.  G.  Monk  [Photo  by  K.   MSier 

City  of  London  Police  Athletic  Club  Tug-of-War  Team,  1901.     Cup    Winners 
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that  men  could  live   in  comfort  during  twelve  complete  ho 
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THE    JSUNNY    $IDE:     ON    THE    STAGE 


amusing;  slip  of  the  tongue.  He  was  play- 
ing: Captain  Thornton  in  Rt:b  Roy,  and  had 
to  say  these  words  :  "  I  know  how  to  die 
for  my  error,  without  disgracing;  the  King 
I  serve,  or  the  country  that  gave  me  birth. " 
As  he  was  playing'  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  a  Queen  was  on  the  throne  of 
England  and  resolved  to  use  the  word 
Queen  instead  of  King.  But  you  know 
how  fatal  it  is  to  introduce  a  change  at  l he- 
last  moment.  A  shout  of  laughter  greeted 
the  actor  when  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  1 
know  how  to  die  for  mv  error  without 
disgracing  the  country  I  serve,  or  the  Queen 
(li  a  I  ga  vc  me  b  irth . ' ' 

Too  Many  Mothers 

The  notices  posted  up  on  the  doors  of 
the  dressing-rooms  behind  the  scenes  o(ten 
give  excellent  food  for  merriment.  One 
notice  posted  on  the  door  of  an  actress  in 
an  Austrian  theatre  said  :   "  In  case  of  fire, 


Twenty-five   Years 
No  "profession    in    the    world   has   given 

.o  many  humorous  anecdotes  as  the  stage 
— perhaps  because  an  actor  is  so  excellent 

i  story-teller.  Of  all  the  quips  connected 
with  the  theatre  none  is  more  subtle  than 
ihat  recent  one  directed  at  problem  plays. 
"  Twenty-five  years  elapse  between  the 
second  and  third  acts  " — so  reads  the  old 
g-entleman  in  his  stall  from  his  programme. 
"  Deai-  me,  I  can't  wait  so  long  as  that  ; 
better  g-o  and  have  some  supper." 

*    *    * 

V  Tale  of  the  King 

Even  the  person  of  his  Majesty  is  not 
safe  against  the  stage  humorist;  at  least  It 
was  not  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales. 
John  Kemble  was  teaching  him  elocution, 

aid  was  endeavouring-  to  eradicate  the 
i  races  of  German  accent  and  the  fanciful 
pronunciation  whicli  obtained  at  the  Court. 
One  word  in  particular  proved  a  stum- 
bling-block, and  Kemble  grew  positively 
angry  when  the  Prince  kept  on  saying, 
•'obleege"  instead  of  "oblige."  At  last 
the  actor  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  burst  out  with,  "Sir, 
nay  I  beseech  your  Royal  Highness  to  open  your  royal 
jaws  and  say  "oblig-e." 

¥  ?   ? 

For  Small  Mercies 

It  was  not  John  but  Charles  Kemble  who  used  to  tell  the 
tale  of  the  hard-up  foreign  dancer,  who  never  could  clear 
5ff  his  expenses,  dance  as  he  would.  One  evening,  how- 
ever, after  a  better  house  than  usual  at 
his  annual  benefit,  he  came  forward  with 
a  smile  on  his  face,  and  said  with  much 
gratitude  to  his  amused  audience,  "  Dear 
public,  moche  oblige.  Ver  good  benefice 
— only  lose  half-a-crown — I  come  again." 

¥   *    * 

Why  he  was  Called  Prince  Harry 

A  very  well-known  actor  of  the 
seventies  who  bore  among  his  particular 
friends  the  sobriquet  of  Prince  Harry, 
earned    his   sobriquet    through    a    most 


you  are  earnestly  requested  to  seize  the  occupant  by  the 
arm,  not  by  the  hair,  which  is  a  stage  property,  and,  there- 
fore, insured,  while  the  lady  is  not."  Another  notice  in  a 
Paris  theatre  was  put  up  by  a  manager,  who  found  the 
dressing-rooms  too  much  crowded  with  old  women  in  alter.  .1- 
ance.  It  ran  :  "The  ladies  forming  part  of  the  company 
of  this  theatre  are  strictly  forbidden  to  bring  more  than  one 
mother  with  them  at  a  time." 

»    ▼    q» 

Too  Much  Garrick  - 

Practical  jokes  are,  of  course,  very  common  on  the 
stage,  especially  when  there  is  any  jealousy  bci.ween  two 
actors,  but  the  joking  has  been  carried  into  the  street  a  i 
well,  and  no  one  was  better  able  to  fool  a  tradesman  than 
Garrick.  While  this  famous  actor  was  in  France,  Pr^ville 
suggested  that  he  should  visit  him  at  Versailles,  and 
hailed  a  coach  which  went  that  way.  The  coachman,  how- 
ever, declared  that  the  journey  was  not  worth  his  while  till 
the  four  seats  inside  were  full,  and  the  two  were  perforce 
obliged  to  sit  inside  and  wait.  Garrick,  tired  of  waiting, 
determined  to  deceive  the  Jehu,  quietly  got  out  of  the  coach, 
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and,  by  transforming  his  face  as  only  he  could,  persuaded 
the  driver  that  he  was  a  new  fare.  This  trick  he  repeated 
with  success,  and  the  coach  started  off,  greatly  to  the 
delight  and  amusement  of  Preville.  Such  tricks,  however, 
can  be  played  too  often,  and  Garrick's  irrepressible  humour 
here  left  him  in  a  sad  plight.  Halfway  to  Versailles  there 
was  an  inn  at  which  the  horses  rested,  and  they  were  about 
to  start  off  again  when  the  great  actor  stepped  out  and 
with  a  new  face  presented  himself  as  a  new  fare.  "  Full 
up,"  cried  the  coachman,  and,  cracking-  his  whip,  he  drove 
off,  leaving  poor  Garrick,  disconcerted,  in  the  road. 

»    ¥    ¥ 
The  Shopping  Devil 

Barry  Pain,  in  his  inimitable  series  of  humorous  essays, 
called  Nothing  Serious,  tells  four  tales  of  a  wicked  little  girl 
who  set  the  hair  of  shop  assistants  on  end.  Sothern,  when 
he  chose,  could  be  another  such,  and  the  tale  of  how  he 
asked  for  Ma.cSiu\&y's  History  of  England  at  an  ironmonger's 
shop,  deserves  repetition.  He  went  there  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Wood,  who  natura'ly  loved  to  tell  the  story.  "Pray 
let  me  have  Macaulay's  History  of  England,"  said  the  actor 
with  a  bland,  benevolent  smile.  "We  do.  not  sell  books, 
sir,"  said  the  assistant,  "  this  is  an  ironmonger's  shop." 
"  Well,  I'm  not  particular,"  said  Sothern,  pretending  to  be 
deaf;  "  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  bound  in  calf  or  Russia."  ) 
"  But  this  is  not  a  bookseller's,"  shouted  the  assistant.    "  All  » 


f  i  • " 
-  ■     ■■*  > 


r  te 


isacon  v.  Shakespere 

It  was  Jowelt  who  made 
that  famous  reply  to  a  lady 
who  asked  whether  it  was 
true  that  Homer  really  did 
not  write  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  after  all.  "  No, 
madam,"  he  said,  with  a 
shake  of  the  hand.  "  Homer 
did  not  write  these  books  ; 
but  it  was  another  man  of 
the  same  name."  A  similar 
wheeze  is  told  of  the  Shake- 
spere -  Bacon  controversy, 
when  an  aged  wit  was  asked 

what  he  thought  of  the  matter.  "Of  course,"  he  repl 
"  I  do  not  know  much  about  it,  but  if  Bacon  did  not  w 
those  plays,  he  lost  the  g-reatest  opportunity  of  his  life." 

V      V      V 

Poor  Old  Composer  : 

How  curious  it  is  that  personality  plays  so  big  a  part  in 
modern  concerts.  We  do  not  go  to  hear  a  great  song 
grandly  written.  We  go  to  hear  Clara  Butt  sing  it.  This 
attitude  was  curiously  illustrated  at  a  recent  concert,  when 
a  Philistine  was  heard  to  complain  because  an  orchestral 
piece  was  followed  by  a  violin  solo.  "  Why  can't  they  have 
done  with  the  music,"  he  said,  "and  g-et  on  to  the 
singing?  "  Yet  this,  after  all,  is  but  a  proper 
revenge  on  the  arrogance  of  musicians,  who 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  conceited  people  in 
the  world.  You  remember  how  Beethoven  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  his  one  opera,  Fidelio. 
Paer,  a  now  forgotten  composer,  had  written 
an  opera  himself  upon  the  story,  and  asked 
Beethoven  to  come  and  hear  it.  At  the  end  he 
went  to  the  great  musician's  box,  expecting  to 
be  complimented.  "  Bravo  !"  said  Beethoven, 
"  I  am  delighted  with  your  opera.  I  shall  set 
it  to  music." 

V      V      9 

Elbow  Room 

There  is  a  curious  play-bill  of  the  year 
1734  which  the  Brunswick  Museum  prizes  as 
among  its  most  valuable  treasures  :  "  For 
the  sake  of  the  convenience  of  the  public,  the 
first  row  in  the  pit  are  directed  to  lie  down,  the 
second  to  kneel,  and  the  third  to  stand,  so  as 
to  enable  all  the  spectators  to  see  the  perform- 
ance. Laughing  is  prohibited,  as  the  play  is  a 
tragedy." 


right,"  said  Sothern,  "wrap  it  up  neatly. 
I  want  to  have  it  sent  down  to  the  hotel.  It's 
for  a  present  I  wish  to  make  to  a  relative." 
"We  don't  keep  it,"  shouted  the  assistant, 
getting  red  in  the  face.  "Do  it  up  as  if 
it  were  for  your  own  mother.  I  don't  want 
anything  better  than  that,"  said  Sothern. 
"  I  would  like  to  write  my  name  on  the  fly- 
leaf." "Sir,"  yelled  the  assistant,  "can't 
you  see  that  we  do  not  keep  books  ?  "  "  Very- 
well,"  said  Sothern,  calmly,  "I  will  wait 
for  it."  The  clerk  summoned  his  master. 
"What  is  it,  sir?  What  do  you  desire?" 
said  the  owner  of  the  shop  to  Sothern.  "I 
want  to  buy  a  file,"  said  the  actor,  "a  plain 
file,  four  or  five  inches  long."  "  Certainly," 
said  the  master,  and  would  have  kicked 
his  assistant  as  an  incompetent  idiot  had 
not  Sothern  intervened  and  explained  to 
the  irate  shopkeeper  that  he  alone  had 
been  to  blame  for  what  was  a  practical 
joke. 
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As  a  rule,  one  thinks 
of  Scarborough  only  as 
a    watering-place,    but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  its 
fishing  industry  is  very 
extensive  ;  and  the  har- 
bour of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  towns  on  the 
East    Coast     presents, 
on    the    return    of    the 
boats,     a     busy     spec- 
tacle which  artists  love 
to  paint.      The  fishing- 
industry  has  been  very 
much  in  the  public  eye 
of   late    owing    to    the 
great    Grimsby    strike. 
!£i,735'645  of  fish  were 
landed   at    Grimsby    in 
1899,     according-     to 
the     Board    of    Trade 
Returns;  and  a  strike  affecting- a  capital 
of  some  thirty  millions  naturally  aroused 
unusualattention.   Scarborough  cannot 
boast  of  so  vast  an  industry,  but  still  the 
capital  invested    is  very  considerable, 
and  many  a  Londoner  depends   for  his 
breakfast     on    the    success    of    Scar- 
borough fishermen. 

*    »    » 

The  Industry  as  a  Whole 

MANY  of  us  have  taken  country 
visitors  to  see  the  great  market  at  Bil- 
lingsgate, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Bi 
lingsgate  pales  into  insignificance 
before  thesightonviewanyday  in  many 
a  provincial  quay.  Go  to  Aberdeen, 
for  instance,  and  rub  your  eyes  at  the 
extraordinary  sight  of  the  Scotch 
fishwives  hard  at  work.  Another 
fascinating-  spectacle  on  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland  may  be  .seen  at  Stone- 
haven, if  the  boats  have  come  late  at 
night.  All  the  harbour  is  ablaze  with 
the  flaring  lights  of  petroleum  lamps, 
and  half  the  village  rouses  itself  from  its 
slumbers  to  see  the  busy  fisherwomen 
salting-  the  herring. 


VT> 


who  has  gone  fishing  in 
a  little  boat  "on  his 
uwn  "  can  tell. 


If    *    * 

Some  Interesting 

Figures 

The  number  of  regis- 
tered boats  employed  in 
the  sea  fisheries  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as 
published  in  the  last 
Board  of  Trade  Re- 
turns, was  24,798,  in- 
cluding- 7,236  first-class 
boats  of  15  tons  and 
upwards.  It  is,  inte- 
resting to  note  that  all 
boats  employed  in  fish- 
ing  are  not  registered,  as 
undecked  boaits  fishing 
or  dredging  On  the 
coasts  of  England  and 
Wales  and  .the  island:; 
ot  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Alderney,  Sark  and 
Man,  and  going  out- 
s'de  the  distance  of 
three  miles  from 
low-water  mark  along 
such  coasts,  or-  in  cases  of  bays  les< 
the  line  joining  the  headlands  of  sue 
from   registration.     This  is   no   mean 


Preparing   the  fish   for 
market 


I! 


&** 


than  ten  miles  wide, 
h  bays,  are  exempted 


Netting 

One  of  the  terrorj  o" 
the  true  fisherman  is  the 
:;o-ca|led       "amateur" 
who  nets  the  estuaries 
round   the    coast,    and 
very    often     absolutely 
ruins    the    livelihood  of 
hundreds    of   men    in   a 
couple    of  days.      The 
estuary  of  Salcombc,  on 
the   coast  of  S.  Devon, 
was    ruined    some    ten 
years  ago  by   a  notori- 
ous netter  who  came  in 
a  beautiful  yacht   after 
a    career    of    devastation    round    the 
coast  of  England,   and  laid   silk   nets 
which   swept  the  fish  from   their  beds 
for   many   a    long    day.     So    enraged 
were   the  fishermen  here   on  one  such 
occasion,   that   the   netter  in   question 
woke  one  morning  to  find  all  the  cost'ly 
silken  nets  he  had  laid  overnight  ripped 
up  by  revengeful  hands. 

.Millions  of  Money  Involved 

THE  total  value  of  fish  landed  in  1899 
on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was    £9,350,631,    of    which    England 

aimed  two-thirds,  and  Ireland  came 
in  with  only  £352>55°-  Oysters  form 
the  biggest  bulk  in  these'  totals, 
running  to  41,927,491  hundredweight, 
but  the  biggest  monetary  value  is 
claimed  by  the  haddock,  whose  value 
runs  in  the  aggregate  to  £2,134,920, 
as  against  the  oyster's  £147,416.  The 
herrings  in  bulk  weighed  5,761,538 
hundredweight,  and  were  valued  at 
£2,006,464. 

V      *F~      * 

The  Hands  Employed 

At  the  time  of  the 
Grimsby  strike  it  was 
computed  that  about 
3,000  men  were  out  of 
work.  The  Board  of 
Trade  statistics  de- 
clare that  the  number 
of  men  and  boys  con- 
stantly and  occa- 
sionally employed  in 
fishing  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1899  was  : 
regularly  employed, 
71,046;  occasionally, 
37,969,  making  over  a 
hundred  thousand  in  all. 
When  one  recollects  the 
great  part  played  by 
women  in  this  industry, 
and  takes  into  account 
the  children,  one  may 
safely  say  that  half  a 
million  people  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are 
directly  interested  in 
the  state  of  the  weather 
on  the  coast  and  in  the 
condition  of  the  sea  fisheries.  Of  course,  all  the  figures 
quoted  do  not  refer  in  any  way  to  the  Fresh  Water  Fisheries, 


omission,  as'  anyone    which  are  treated  separately  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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Mens.  P.  Gournay  (Paris)  v.  Mr.  Jcnkinson  (London) 


V3 
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prance    <$.♦    ^nglanb    In    ^[encin 


An  International  fencing  tournament  was  held  on  Saturday 
at  Blenheim  Palace,  Woodstock,  under  the  patronage  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  threw  open  his 
gardens  to  visitors  for  the  occasion.  The  proceeds  of  the 
display  were  announced  as  intended  for  the  poor  of  Eladon 
and  Woodstock.  Several  French  amateur  fencers  offered  to 
come  to  England  at  their  own  expense  to  meet  a  team 
selected   to   oppose  them  from    Oxford   and   London.     The 


programme  was  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
gathering-.  In  the  duelling  sword  contest  the  teams  were 
five  aside,  the  Englishmen  consisting  of  the  Hon.  Ivoi 
Guest,  Mr.  C.  F.  Clay,  Dr.  W.  Duigan,  Mr.  H.  Balfour, 
and  Mr.  R.  Doyne,  while  the  Frenchmen  were  principally 
Parisians,  and  included  the  well-known  judge,  M.  L. 
Gournay,  whose  portrait  we  give  below.  The  Frenchmen 
won  the  sword  competition  by  17  points  to  10. 


Mons.  L.  Gournay  (Paris)  v.  H.  Balfour,  M.\.  (Oxford) 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    FENCING    COMPETITION    AT    BLENHEIM,    Oct.   19th 

(Photos  by  Hills  and  Saunders) 
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him. 


For  purposes  immaterial  to  the  interest  of  this  story,  I  was  got  up  like 
a  gaffer  from  the  Midland   shires  in  his    London-going  clobber  :    gaiters, 
rough  tweed  suit,  heavy  (aluminium)  gold  watch-chain,  collar  like  a  lug-sail, 
big" black  four-in-hand  tie  with  (aluminium)  gold  horse-shoe  pin,  prehistoric 
hat,  a  pocket-book  stuffed  with   stumer  bank-notes,  all  complete.     As  I  stood  outside 
Euston  Station,  slashing  at  my  leg  with  a  switch,  I  flattered  myself  I  looked  the  part 
to  a  button. 

The  quarry  I  was  in  quest  of  did  not  break  cover  that  afternoon,  and  I  was  about 
fo  go  back  to  the  Jew  from  whom  1  had  hired  my  outfit  and  divest  myself  thereof,  when  the  movements  ot  a 
certain  individual  in  the  outer  yard  of  the  station  attracted  my  notice. 

I  recognised  him  at  once,  though  he  was  greatly  altered  from  my  last  recollection  of  him.  His  name  was, 
indifferently,  Spider  Carr  or  Nat  Carr,  according  to  the  degree  of  intimacy  with  which  you  were  privileged  to 
address  him.  He  was  one  of  the  leariest  joints  in  London,  as  wide  as  Regent  Street,  and  up  to  every  tick-tack 
in  the  whole  curriculum.  He  was  dressed  magnificently  in  frock-coat,  pot-hat,  and  the  usual  trimmings,  all  of 
the  finest  and  best.  And,  as  he  strolled  up  and  down,  carelessly  twirling  his  gold-headed  umbrella,  I  knew  that 
he  was  watching  me  as  the  hungry  spider  watches  the  hovering  fly. 

Presently,  as  I  had  expected,  he  crossed  the  road  and  addressed  me,  flourishing  his  hat. 
"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  he  ;   "  but  I'm  sure  I've  seen  your  face  before." 
That  is  where  I  wear  it,"  I  replied,  in  a  preposterous  lingo  that  was,  nevertheless,  good  enough  to  deceive 
"Haw  !  haw  !" 

"Ha!  ha  !  "  he  chuckled.     "  That's  not  half  bad,  Mr.  ?  " 

"  Wouldn't  wear  it  behind,  you  know,"  I  went  on.      "  Haw  !  haw  ! " 

"  Ha,  ha  !"  he  laughed  again.     "  Now  I  know  it's  you.     Let  me  see,  where  was  it  I  had  the  pleasure ?" 

"  Moorwich,  maybe,"  I  suggested. 
"  Moorwich  it  was,  sure  enough,"  he  responded. 
"  Amlegh,  sir — Amlegh." 
"Mr.  Amlegh,  of  course.     Yes,  yes.     And  how  have  you  been  getting  on?" 

"  Pretty  bobbish,  sir  ;  pretty  bobbish  like.      But,  beggin'  your  pardon,  sir,  I  don't  seem  to  remember  you." 
"  I  wasn't  dressed  like  this,  of  course. " 
"No?" 

'And  I  had  a  moustache.     You  must  remember  me— Smith." 

"  Smith  ?  I  know  the  name,"  said  I.  "  Smith  ?  Maybe  you  was  one  o'  them  young  blades  up  at  the 
Posties  that  time  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  was.     You  remember  me  now  ?  " 

"  It's  precious  little  as  Farmer  Amlegh  forgets,"  said  I.      "  You  may  take  your  oath  of  that." 
"  I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  he  avowed.     And  we  shook  hands.      "  And   what  might  you  be  doing  in  London, 
Mr.  Amlegh  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  winked  labouredly.      "  I  might  be  doin'  all  sorts  o'  things." 
He  shook  his  head  at  me.      "  Naughty  !  naughty  !  " 

"  But,  as  a  matter  o'  fact,"  I  went  on,  "  I'm  trying'  to  do  a  bit  o'  business.     There's  a  sale  on  to-morrow  at 
—  where  is  it  ?—  Tokenhouse  Yard,  and  I  want  to  buy  a  few  acres  of  land.     Not  but  what  I'd  like  to  have  a  bit 
of  a  look  round,  too— you  understand.     Don't  come  up  to  Lunnon  every  day." 
"  No.     By  the  way,"  he  inquired,  easily,  "  how  are  all  the  folk?  " 
"  The  folk  ?  "  I  echoed,  staring  at  him  blankly. 
"  You  know,"  he  said,  slightly  discomfited.     "  All  of  'em." 
"All  of 'em?     All  of  who?" 

"You  know  :  the  people  generally.     Mustn't  make  invidious  distinctions,  Mr.  Amlegh." 
"  You  mean  Bill's  lot  ?  " 


"  And  you  are  Mr. 


How  stupid  of  me  !; 
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"  Yes.  By  the  way,  how  is 
Bill  ?  " 

I  gazed  at  him  reproach- 
fully. "  Why,  you  know  he's 
dead,"  said  I. 

"  Tut  !  tut  !  Of  course  he's 
dead.  But  he  seemed  so  full  of 
life  and  energy." 

"He  wasa  marvel  for  eighty- 
nine,"   I    mused.       "  Still,    when    he    did    die,    you 
hardly  noticed  the  difference  ;  he'd  got  that   torpid 
like." 

"  So  he  had,  so  he  had,"  murmured   Spider.      " 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  If  it  isn't  a  liberty,  sir,"  said   I,  at  length,  "  might  we  have  a 
drink  together,  just  for  old  sake's  sake  ?  " 

"  Very  thing-  I  was  going  to  suggest,"  said  he  briskly. 

When    we   were    in   the   saloon  bar,   at    the    splendours   of   which    I    was 
struck  mute  with  astonishment,  "  What  are  you  going  to  have  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Pint  o'  ale,  sir,  if  you  don't  mind,"  I  whispered. 

"  Have  a  brandy  and  soda.     Much  better." 

I  tilted  my  hat  to  scratch  my  head. 

"  Brandy  and  soda  ?  "  I  drawled.      "  Mixed  d'ye  mean  ?" 

"Why,  you  dear  old  chap,  of  course,"  said  he.      "  One  large  brandy,  one  small  brandy,  and  a  polly  split." 

He  handed  the  large  brandy  to  me  and  took  the  small  one  himself.  I  rolled  eyes  of  rapture  at  him  a: 
1  sipped. 

"  Better  than  ale,  eh  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Dang  me,  no,"  said  I.      "  I'll  stick  up  for  our  home-brewed  ! " 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  he  cried.      "  Now  that's  what  I  like." 

We  shook  hands  again,"  and  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  spill  some  brandy  over  his  trousers.  Whilst  he 
was  stooping  to  wipe  away  the  stain  I  gave  a  fern  a  drink.  When  he  raised  his  head  I  was  resting  the  rim 
of  my  glass  on  my  nose. 

"  Have  another,"  said  he  promptly. 

"  Thanks,  I  will,"  said  I,  readily  enough.  "  Reckon  a 
without  knowin'  on  it  next  morn.  What  you  town  chaps 
sil   up." 

"  I'm  but  a  poor  drinker  myself,"  said  he,  too  modestly, 
headed  farmers  !  "     He  threw  up  his  hands  as  if  he  despaired  of  doing  us  justice. 
again,  miss,  please." 

"  Mixed,  mind,"  I  added. 

The  girl  giggled. 

"  Well,  and  what  are  you  doing  this  afternoon  ?  "  he  inquired,  kindly. 

"Tell  you  the  truth,"  said  I,  "  I  scarce  know  what  to  do.  Lunnon's  such  a  bewildering"  sort  of  a  place- 
to  a  man  such  as  I.     Don't  know  my  way  about.     And  then  I  feel  so  lonely  like,  you  see." 

He  seemed  to  deliberate.  "  You  may  think  it's  an  infernal  liberty  on  my  part,"  said  he  ;  "  but  I  assure 
you  I  only  speak  from  the  best  of  motives  when  I  say  that  nothing  in  the  world  would  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  show  you  round  the  little  place  myself." 

"  Na,  na,"  said  L      "  The  likes  o'  you  wouldn't  care  to  be  seen  wi'  the  likes  of  I." 

"Then  you  do  me  an  injustice,"  he  rejoined  with  some  heat.  "Hang  it,  man,  I'm  not  such  a  snob 
as  all  that." 

So  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  my  cicerone,  to  our  mutual  satisfaction  ;  for  I  had  but  a  shilling 
or  two  in  my  brigh,  and  he  thought  he  was  on  as  nice  a  pigeon-pie  as  snide  could  hope  to  meet  with. 

London  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  city  ;  and  I  should  advise  any  cockney  who  reads  this  to  pay  it 
a  visit. 

He  took  me  to  places  that  1  thought  only  existed  in  books  of  views.  We  went,-by  omnibus,  to  the  Tower, 
which  really  is  sadly  in  need  of  a  good  burgling.  We  stood  on  Tower  Bridge,  and  he  pointed  out  places 
ot  immemorial  interest,  attaching  historic  names  indiscriminately  to  any  prominent  building  that  caught 
his  eye.  A  Custom-house  was  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  so  on.  On  our  way  back  I  insisted  on  climbing  the 
stairs  to  the  top  of  the  Monument,  and  would  have  him  accompany  me.  I  am  a  slim  man,  he  was  a  moving 
mass  of  corpulence,  and  it  was  funny.  But,  I  confess,  after  all,  that  I  agree  with  the  immortal  humourist  who 
declared  that  it  is  worth  the  money  not  to  make  the   ascent.     We  returned  by  way    of  King  William    Street 


man  could   take  down  a   mort  o'  this  'ere    tack 
want   is  good  Derbyshire  ale.     That'd  make  ye 

"  A  very  little  bowls  me  over.      But  you  hard- 
"  Large  brandy  and  poll}' 
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Pointing  to  the  Royal  Exchange  he  told  me  all  about  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  professed  to  mistake  the  Bank  for 
the  Old  Bailey,  not  too  ingenuously.  We  looked  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  I  said  it  was  a  remarkable 
building.  He  told  me  that  the  cross  on  the  dome  was  made  of  solid  gold.  He  was  full  of  unreliable  infop 
mation  and  disbursed  it  freely.     We  came  to  the  walls  of  Newgate. 

"  What's  that  horrible-looking  building  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  think  it's  Newgate,"  he  answered. 

"  Can  we  get  in  ?  " 

"  Difficulty  is  to  get  out,  I  believe,"  said  he. 

1   looked  grave.     1  suppose  there  be  a  rare  lot  o'  bad  characters  knocking  about  in  London,"  said  I. 

"  Ah,"  said  he  ;   "it's  lucky  I  met  you." 

We  visited  Westminster  Abbey  and  Madame  Tussaud's,  and  that  concluded  the  afternoon's  jaunt.  H; 
paid  for  all,  insisting  that  1  was  his  guest,  and  bought  me  unlimited  brandies  and  sodas  which  I  thoughtfully 
beslowed  in  any  handy  receptacle  except  my  interior,  whenever  possible. 

He  hailed  a  cab  in  Baker  Street,  and  1  clambered  in  with  elaborate  clumsiness.  He  tactfully  assisted  m  : 
to  put  my  foot  on  the  step  whilst  he  ran  his  hands  over  my  pockets.  It  would  seem,  as  we  drove  Westward,  that 
I  was  in  a  state  of  confidential  intoxication,  chequered  by  gusts  of  overweening  self-importance. 

"Some  people  think  countrymen  fools,"  said  I,  a  trifle  huskily.  "That's  where  they  make  wonderful 
error.  .  .  .  Don't  follow  man's  poor  'cause  he  don't  dress  up  to  the  nines  either.  Mebbe,  I  could  put  my  hand 
on  a  hundred  or  two  this  very  minute  if  I  had  a  mind." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  carry  much  money  loose  about  you,"  said  he.  "  Very  imprudent  !  Haven't  vou  a  pocket- 
book  ?  " 

"  Never  you  mind,"  I  retorted  with  a  leer. 

"  Now,  that,"  said  he,  "  is  not  friendly,  Mr.  Amlegh." 

He  affected  great  indignation. 

"I  don't  mean  you,"  said  I,  pacifically.      "You're  all  right."     '         " 

"  All  very  well,"  said  he  ;   "  but  you'd  no  right  to  speak  in  that  tone. to  an  old  friend  like  me." 

"  Best  friend  I've  got,"  said  I.      "  Shake  hands." 

"  No,"  said  he.      "  You  have  wounded  me  deeply."      "    ■ 

And  he  withdrew  into  his  corner  of  the  cab.  1  seized  the  opportunity  to  simulate  a  drunken  doze  ;  but  I 
kept  one  hand  thrust  into  an  inner  pocket  as  if  I  carried  a  treasure  there.'  1  saw  him  looking  at  the  hand  with 
an  expression  on  his  face  of  the  liveliest  satisfaction. 

He  had  great  difficulty  in  arousing  me  when  the  cab  pulled  up  in  Leicester  Square  ;  but  he  could  not  drag 
my  hand  out  of  my  pocket.      I  stumbled  out  on  to  the  kerb,  and  stood  there  swaying  whilst  he  paid  the  cabman. 

"  Come  on,"  said  he,  linking  his  arm  in  mine.      "  Let's  go  and  have  a  drink.      I  know  a  snug  little  place. 

"  I'm  a  miserable  man,"  I  mumbled,  allowing  myself,  reluctantly,  to  be  led. 

"  You're  a  sad  dog,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,"  said  he.  ''.-.:      '.  .'        '. 

"Look  here,"  said  I  ;  "your'e  a  good  feller,  you  are.  You're  a  true  friend.  You'll  look  after  me,  won't 
you  ?  There's  a  lot  o'  wicked  folk  about  in  this  Limnon  o'  yours,  and  I'm  mortal  afeared  for  my  cash.  But 
you're  an  honest  man,  you  are." 

But  why  don't  you  let  me  mind  that  pocket-book  of  yours? 


Honest  ain't  the  word. 


Honest  !  "  said  he. 
You'll  only  lose  it  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  ?  "  I  asked,  plaintively. 

"  Sure  you  will,"  said  he,  "  if  you  ain't  careful." 

"  You're  a  good  chap,"  I  muttered,  and  fell  into  a  comatose  state. 

He  led  me  to  a  little  public-house  that  I  knew  well.  O,  it  was  cream  !  The  landlord  was  mine  to  the  last 
hair  on  his  well-nigh  bald  head.  I  gave  him  the  secret  office  over. the  counter.  That  silenced  him,  and  he 
came  forward  deferentially  to  take  our  orders.  Then,  curiously  enough,  a  third  person  turned  up  :  a  staid, 
elderly  gentleman,  who  was  introduced  to  me  as  Sir  James  Moss. 

''  Awfully  warm  old  Johnny,"  Spider  whispered  to  me.      "  Could  buy  you  or  me  up  a  dozen  times  over." 

"  No  man  in  world  buy  me  up  !."  I  cried,- in  a  loud  voice. 

Spider  shook  his  head  and  smiled  sagely.      I  warmed  to  the  challenge. 

"  Biting  it,"  remarked  Spider  to  Sir  James,  in  an  undertone. 

I  grew  windily  boastful,  pulled  out  my  pocket-book  and  slammed  it  down  on  the  counter. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool  !"  whispered  Spider. 

Then  the  old,  old  confidence  game  was  played  :  a  game  whose  very  staleness  is  its  best  chance  of  success. 
Sir  James  showed  a  whimsical  tolerance  for  the  antics  of  a  drunken  man,  and  laid  his  pocket-book  beside  mine. 
Spider  followed  suit. 

I  lost  my  grip  on  the  counter,  clutched  at  Spider,  who  eluded  me,  blundered  into  Sir  James,  and  staggered 
back  across  the  bar,  bringing  up  with  a  crash  against  a  heavy  table.  A  smart  piece  of  jugglery  was  performed 
with  the  pocket-books  whilst  I  was  pulling  myself  together.  Sir  James  and  the  Spider  pratted  for  thn  door; 
but  I  intercepted  them  adroitly.  . 

"  Better  wait  tor  your  toy  and  tackle,  Goatherd,"  I  said  to  Sir  James.  "And  don't  you  want  your  spark- 
jrop,  Spider?  "  ■  .         '    •  .    •  _  •• 

The  former  felt  for  his  missing  watch  and  chain;  the  latter's  hand  went  up  to  his  necktie,  where  his 
diamond  pin  had  been.      1  slapped  my  pocket. 

"  Flash,  for  a  blow,"  said  I  ;    "but  they'll  do.  :  Rokker  ?  " 

"  The  double  cross,  by  Saint  Peace  !  "  cried  Spider.      "  Keep  that  other  door,  Jim." 

"Much  obliged  to  you  for  a  pleasant  day,"  said  I,  bowing.  "  No  idea  London  was  such  a  nice  place. 
Cut  you  ought  to  wake  up  before  you  get  out  of  bed,"  I  laughed.      "  Bung  me  a  fiver  and  I'm  the  silent  tomb." 

"  We'll  see  you — ; — "       .        -.    "         .•-'.'  '  :'' 

"  Gustave  !"   I  cried,  and  the  landlord  greased  over  the  bar. 

"  It's  worth  it,"  he  said,  in  Spider's  ear.  .    •      -■   •  '     .' 

"  Keep  that  door,  Gustave  !  "  I  shouted.     They  were  cowed  and  afraid.      It  was  cream  ! 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  they  quavered,  and  Gustave  lied  like  a  Cretan. 

When  at  last  I  consented  to  let  them,  go,  after  clamouring  viciously  for  the  police,  the  landlord  and  I 
smashed  a  bottle  of  the  boy  out  of  the  fiver  they  had  buckled  me.  -  -       -  Edwin-Pugh. 
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Now  being  revived  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre    by    Mrs.   Patrick   Campbell, 
who    resumes    the     part     which    she 
created 


)/\HPHER  DOGi 


Mrs.  Campbell  is  supported  by  a 
clever  company,  including  Mr.  George 
Arliss,  whose  face  will  be  recognised  on 
our  cover  this  week. 


The  greatest  compliment  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  ever 
got  is  said  to  have  been  g-iven  by  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  the  fact 
that  the  latter  had  it  positively  wrung  from  her  adds  no 
little  to  the  value  of  the  tribute.  Mrs.  Kendal,  of  course, 
belongs  to  the  classical  school,  the  school  of  steady  perse- 
verance along  the  lines  handed  down  by  former  actors. 
As  mistress  of  all  the  tricks  and  subtleties  of  her  craft,  she 
can  afford  to  sneer  at  the  modern  methods  of  impulsive, 
impressionist  acting  such  as  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
knows.  Standing  once  in  the  wings  of  the 
stage  while  the  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  one  of 
her  own  particular  characters,  was  being 
played,  she  stood  for  a  while  watchin 
Mrs.  Campbell  almost  with  contempt 
on  her  face.  But  at  the  end,  when 
a  friend  spoke  to  her,  she  hac 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  tears  in 
her  voice  as  she  said:  "She 
can't  act,  but  she  is  mag- 
nificent." From  the  very 
moment  when  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell comes  voluptuously 
on  to  the  stage  in  the 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray 
to  the  last  sad  moments 
of  all,  one  feels  that 
one  sees  no  ordinary 
interpretation.  Real 
life  is  slung  out  in  every 
word,  ever}'  gesture, 
and  the  terrible  reality 
of  the  play  itself  is 
stamped  upon  the 
audience.  This  is  no 
longer  a  dull  problem 
play  dealing  with  a 
possible  situation.  It 
is  a  picture  of  what  has 
been  and  what  is.  No 
wonder  the  almost  un- 
known girl  whom  Mr. 
Pinero  found  for  the  part 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre 
leapt  into  fame — a  fame 
which  cannot  die  out  with 
the  dead  century. 

*    *    ¥ 

Many  Moods 

Mrs.  Campbell,  whose  moth 
was  an    Italian,   Louisa  Romai 
is   blessed    or    cursed,    accordi 
ane's  point  of  view,  with  not  a 
the  Southern  temperament — hij 
md   emotional,  with  deep  contrasts  of  grave 
und    gay,   she   can   de- 
press a  whole   circle  or 
fill  it  with  almost  reck- 
less abandonment.  Like 
many   another    of    the 
same     profession,     the 
brilliance  has  gone  outof 

ler  complexion,  but  no  eyes  are  so  full  of  emotion  as  hers 
md  no  face  so  full  of  expression.  In  many  ways  she  is 
almost   a  child,  with   those  sudden  moods  which  burst  out 


from  little  hearts,  and  there  is  much  that  is  childish  in  her 
fancies.  Rumour,  and  a  very  good  rumour,  has  it  that  the 
chief  source  of  her  amusement  at  one  time  was  a  muto- 
scope,  turned  by  hand,  which  contained  a  series  of  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree.  These  she  would  whirl  round  at  lightning 
speed  for  the  fun  of  watching  the  rapid  play  of  expressions 
on  his  face.  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  by  the  way,  acted 
with  Mr.  Tree  in  John-a-Dreams  before  Miss  Lily  Hanbury 
took  her  place  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 

¥   *   v 

To  Say  Nothing  of  the  Dog 

She    has,    of  course,    a   big  circle    of 
friends — and    enemies.      Whether  she 
herself  loves  any  of  her  friends  be- 
sides her  dog  it  is  difficult  to  tell. 
That  dog,  to  the  ordinary  mind, 
is  the  ugliest  little  animal  ever 
planted   in   this  universe,  but 
Mrs.       Patrick       Campbell 
thinks  otherwise,  and  pro- 
bably   she     knows     best. 
In  the  days  when  muzzles 
were      compulsory     and 
policemen  had    a  sharp 
eye  on  pets  whose  mis- 
tresses could  pay,  Mrs. 
Campbell   risked  a  fine 
rather  than  confine  her 
little     darling,     whose 
mouth    might    be    shut 
with    a  sweet  toothful, 
if  you   like,  but   not  by 
the  hand  of  the  law. 

*    *    » 

What  She  Hates 

She  hates  to  be  called 
Mrs.  Pat,  though  every- 
body does  call  her  Mrs. 
Pat     behind    her    back  ; 
and    she    hates     to     be 
chaffed,  and  she  hates  to 
be  criticised  in  the  papers, 
and    she    hates    to    be    ill 
almost  as  much  as  she  hates 
a  Philistine.     She  hates   men 
who  fall  in  love  with  her,  and 
oesn't  mind  in  the  least  if  they 
:atefl  to   commit  suicide,  and 
ues  to  be  caricatured. 


»    *    » 


What  She  Loves 

She   loves  jewels    and 


The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  considers  the  situation 


ittle  artistic  knick- 
nacks.  Round  at  Mr. 
Montagu  Fordham's  the 
writer  has  seen  her 
shriek  with  delight  at 
some  dainty  little  gem, 
and  pounce  from  one 
case  to  another  accord- 

1  ing  as  some  delicate  piece  of  handiwork  caught  her  eyes. 

I  She  loves  to  act  before  big  audiences,  who  understand  her. 

I  Maeterlinck  is  her  favourite  dramatist  (who  can  forget  that 
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exquisite   rendering  of  MeJisande  ?),  and 
nothing  ever  gave  her  more  pleasure 
than  when  she  could  pay  him  a   big- 
cheque    after    a    successful     run     of 
matinees  of  one  of  his  plays. 

V   *    * 
As  a  Traveller 

She  has  the  true  Gipsy  spirit  (her 
mother  was  a  skilful  performer  in  a 
famous  travelling  circus),  and  though 
she  cannot  boast  of  the  leagues  that 
Mrs.  Brown-Potter  has  left  behind  her, 
Mrs.  Campbell  can  tell,  like   Ulysses, 
tales  of  many  cities  she  has  seen.     She 
has  acted    in   Paris,    and   she    has 
acted    with     immense    success    in 
Berlin,  where  the  learned  German 
critics  wagged  their  heads  in  dis 
approval,  and  the  populace  crowded 
to  see  her  Juliet.   That  Juliet  nearly 
turned  the  head  of  the  present  dis- 
tinguished   dramatic    critic    of   the 
Times,  who  indulged  inapassionate 
outburst  of  prose  such  as  few  other 
living     Englishmen     could     write. 
She  was  so  full  of  the  warm  South 
as    Keats    would    say.      Within    i 
few   weeks    she   is 
due  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker  Theatre  in 
New  York,   where 
at     present      Sir 
Henry     Irving     is 
drawing    record 
houses.  TheAmeri- 
can  audiences  have 
been      accustomed 
to  the   Second   Mrs.  Tanqueray  ot 
Miss      Olga      Nethersole.      When 
they  see  the  real  thing,  as  done  by 


Mrs.  Tanqueray  pleads 


Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  they  will 
realise  that  there  are  still  artist, 
on  the  stage. 


Ilcr  Audiences 

At  present  .Mrs.  Campbell's 
audiences  at  the  Royalty  Theatre 
are     extraordinarily     fashionable. 

Down  those  narrow  little  streets 
in  Soho  one  sees  furlongs  and  fur- 
longs  of  carriages,  with  footmen 
cursing  their  mistresses  in  broken 
whispers  because  there  are  so  few 
good  whiskey  houses  in  that 
foreign  neighbourhood.  Mrs. 
Campbell  has  gathered  round  her 
a  good  round  dozen  of  Duchesses, 
and  where  the  Duchesses  go  there 
the  world  goes  also.  Some  of  us 
regret  this.  From  the  pit  we  used 
to  love  her  as  the  one  woman  on 
the  stage  who  was  alive.  There 
was  a  feeling  of  humanity  in  the 
air.  Now  the  glint  of  jewelled 
hair  distracts  the  attention,  and 
one  feels  almost  as  if  one  had  gone 
into  a  pocket  edition  of  Covent 
Garden.  Of  course  Mrs.  Campbell 
is  as  good  as  ever.  But  the  play 
is  only  half  the  thing.  It  is  the 
play  plus  the  audience  that  con- 
stitutes the  whole  reality. 

Mrs.  Campbell  is  very  ably  sup- 
ported in  her  company  by  Mr. 
George  Arliss,  whose  rendering  of 
the  old  Duke  in  The  Notorious  Mrs. 
Ebbsmith  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  things  in  recent  stage  his- 
tory! Mr.  Bromley-Davenport  is 
also  a  clever  and  entertaining'  actor. 


Rather  bored 


(Mr.  Bromley-Davenport) 


"  Dear  me  !  " 


THE    SECOND    MRS.    TANQUERAY"    AT    THE    ROYALTY    THEATRE 


(Photos  by  the   Btograph  Co.) 
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&V    XSOortf.   of  football 


*  *  #  * 

AS     IT     IS     IN     MANCHESTER  -  BY     "ABARIS" 


Might-have-beens 

The  followers  of  Association  football  in  Manchester  know 
better  than  most  people  the  sadness  of  the  "might-have- 
been."     Manchester  can  get  the  best  of  everything  except 


Gillespie  makes  a  brilliant  run 

in  football.  Yet  for  nothing  is  there  a  more  poignant  ache. 
There  is  money  sufficient  to  run  three  excellent  First  League 
clubs — two,  of  course,  would  be  a  happier  arrangement — 
but  they  have  never  quite  succeeded  in  getting  one.  So 
often  the  promise  of  the  desiderated  champions  has  been 
held  out,  with  rather  paltry  failure  as  sequel,  that,  not 
unnaturally,  the  past   is  voted  unprofitable  and   inglorious. 


Meredith  takes  a  corner 

It  is  to  the  may-be's  that  Manchester  must  look,  and,  com- 
forting thought !  in  so  splendid  a  centre  these  are  never 
exhausted  or  dim.  Clayton  Bank  and  Hyde  Road  ought  to 
boast  two  of  the  strongest  teams  in  all  the  land.  They  may 
yet  do  so,  for  albeit  Manchester  City  have  travelled  in 
sorrow  and  humiliation  during  the  early  part  of  this  season, 
and  though  Newton  Heath  cannot  yet  extricate  themselves 
from  the  slough  into  which  they  sank  half  a  dozen  years 
ago,  yet  the  days  of  Manchester's  might  must  come. 

*   *   * 

Diamonds  and  Paste 

It  seems  paradoxical  to  say  such  a  thing  of  Manchester, 
but  it  is  the  fact  that  spirit,  enterprise  and  initiative  are 
lacking    in    their  football.     The  City  Club    is    erected  up- 


on a  grave  —  the 
grave  of  that 
sparkle  of  an  hour, 
Ardwick,  and  I 
think  the  spectre  of 
the  departed  must 
have  been  present 
to  imbue  with  fear 
and  hesitancy  some 
past  directorates. 
If  ever  a  club  could 
have  risked  a 
plunge  the  City 
could.  They  used 
to  have  in  Finne- 
han  and  Meredith 
the  finest  wing  that 
ever  played  in  the 
Second  Division, 
and  in  Charles  Wil- 
liams one  of  the 
best  of  goal- 
keepers. They 
never  brought  the 
other  departments 
up  to  the  standard 
of  these  men.  They 
split  the  wing  by 
letting  Finnehan 
go  to  Liverpool, 
and  took  in  his 
place  James  Ross, 
ill  e  same  li  ttle 
narvel  that  he  has 
always  been,  but 
who  by  this  time 
had  run  the  half  of 
his  course  of  three 
scoreyearsand  ten. 

*    *    * 

"  Years  Steal  F  re 

from  the  Pla;*  " 

He  and  Meredith 
made  another  re- 
markable wing-,  but  the  Scotsman  could  not  be  always  play- 
ing, and  they  had  not  a  substitute  worthy  the  name.  They 
have  had  centre-forwards  innumerable,  but  never  a  Camp- 
bell, a  Southworth,  a  Goodall  or  a  Gear)'.  They  did  once 
offer  £200  for  Brown,  the  Spurs'  centre,  when  he  was  at 
Preston,  but  after  all  let  him  slip.  The  left  wing  has  never 
been  of  the  class  that  they  should  have  had.  Williams, 
the  inside  man,  has  always  been  a  sound  forward,  but  of  the 
hundred  and  one  partners  he  has  had  none  has  been  good 
enough  until  the  recent  revivification  of  Hurst.  At  half 
the  City  have  never  been  "•classr- "  They  have  gallop  and 
kickmen  —  strong,  lusty 
lads  enough,  but  never 
any  real  artists.  As  to 
backs,  well,  a  rare  weight 
~>i  years  has  been  repre- 


WUliams,  the  City  keeper 


X/"~ 
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'  Di  "  Jones  awaits  a  centre    (Photos  by  R.  Banks) 
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Bury  v.  Sunderland  —  R.  Hogg  fouls  Sagar,  for  which  Bury  were  awarded  a  free  kick 


Lancashire  v.  Cheshire  —  The  scrimmage  for  which  Fish  scored  for  Lanes,  saving  the 

COUnty   from    defeat  [Photos  by  R.  Banks,  Mcn;htser 


sented  there  from  time  to  time.  "  Di "  Jones,  the  present 
mainstay  of  the  rearguard,  had  long  formed  part  of  one  of 
the  finest  defences  ever  seen  before  turning'  his  steps 
Ardwickward,  but  he  has  done  marvels  for  them  in  his  later 
days. 

*   *   V 
So  here's  to  Meredith; 
The  outstanding;  figure  of  the  team,  however,  has  always 


been  the  angular,  long-loping  Meredith,  who  will  live  in 
history  with  Jack  Gordon,  William  Bassett,  and  Ather- 
smith  as  the  finest  right-winger  of  the  nineties — and  some 
time  after.  No  man  throughout  all  the  big  clubs  in  the  kingdom 
has  had  to  work  so  hard  as  he,  for  he  has  always  been  the 
one  man  looked  to  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope,  and  always  the 
man  capable  of  it.  He  is  in  a  class  by  himself  to-day, 
and  defies  all  comparison. 


Kick  off  Watford  goalkeeper  clears  the  ball 

Tottenham  Hotspurs  v.  Watford 


A  corner  to  the  'Spurs  against  Watford 

LAST      SATURDAY'S      FOOTBALL 
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Remember,    ^^eraeraber, 


When  the  King  opened  Parliament  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  everyone 
was  struck  by  the  curious  preliminary 
of  searching  the  cellars  under  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Gunpowder 
plots  are  not  so  much  in  fashion  nowa- 
days, chiefly  because  no  one  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  blow  up  the  present 
House  of  Commons — not  even  the  pre- 
sent Hous2  of  Lords.  The  plot  pro- 
jected by  Robert  Catesby  early  in  1604 
was  hatched  in  more  troublous  times, 
when  religious  controversy  ran  fierce — 
nay,  was  stained  with  blood.  The 
three  estates  of  the  realm  were  to  meet 
at  Westminster  on  November  5,  1605 — 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons — but,  for- 
tunately, the  plot  was  discovered  in 
time,  Guy  Fawkes  was  seized  with  the 
lantern  I  in  his  hand,  preparing  the 
train,  Catesby  and  Percy  (who  be- 
longed to  the  Northumberland  family) 
were  killed  three  days  later,  and  the 
other  accomplices — Guy  Fawkes,  Sir 
Everard  Digby,  Rookwood,  Winter, 
and  others — met  with  their  just  doom 
at  the  end  of  January  in  the  following 
year,  while  Henry  Garnet,  a  Jesuit, 
was  led  to  the  scaffold  on  May  3rd. 
The  discovery  was  reached  through  the 
miscarriage  ef  a  letter  sent  anony- 
mously to  Lord  Monteagle. 

"  Though  there  be  no  appearance  oj 
any  stir"  it  ran,  "yet  I  say  they  shall 
receive  a  terrible  blow  this  Parliament, 


Guy  Fawkes'  Lantern 


tlje    W  if  tip  of    Js^c^eraber 


and  yl  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts 
them." 

We  here  reproduce  the  lanthorn 
taken  from  Guy  Fawkes'  very  hand.  It 
was  given  to  Cambridge  University  in 
1641,  and  an  inscription  in  Latin  was 
placed  on  it  by  Robert  Heywood,  the 
Proctor  01  the  University.  It  now  lies 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  as  a  warning 
to  all  conspirators. 

Curiously  enough,  though  James  was 
VI.  of  Scotland  as  well  as  I.  of  England, 
the  Scots  do  not  celebrate  the  fifth  of 
November  with  the  enthusiasm  which 
prevails,  for  instance,  among  the  under- 
graduates at  Oxford.  Till  last  year  the 
red-letter  day  for  the  sale  of  fireworks 
across  the  border  was  the  Queen's  birth- 
day, and  only  a  few  English  aliens  let  off 
squibs  on  November  5th.  Perhaps,  now 
that  the  King's  birthday  is  Novem- 
ber 9th,  the  custom  of  lighting  bonfires 
in  Scotland  will  be  re-dated.  But  that 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Please  to  remember 

The  fifth  of  November, 
Gunpowder,  Treason,  and  Plot  ; 

We  see  no  reason 

Why  Gunpowder  Treason 
Should  ever  be  forgot. 

Guy  Fawkes,   Guy  ! 
Stick  him  in  the  eye , 
Hang  him  01a  lamp-post, 

And  there  let  him  die. 


MATISM  CURED 


Broken    and    Pain-racked     Bodies 


BY  A  REMEDY  THAT  HAS  ENABLED  MANY  TO  ABANDON 
CRUTCH  AND  CANE. 

TRIAL   PACKAGE   FREE. 

Rheumatism  in  Its  Worse  Forms  %%S£ "S'JSfj 

grindingpains  of  Rheumatism  arealmost  unbearable  and  often  drive  the  sufferer 

to  seek  relief  by  resorting  to   opiates   that    in  time  enslave  him  to  the   dreadfu 

thraldom  of  opiumism. 

might  have  been 
kept  supple  and 

well  if  properly  attended  to  during  the  beginnings  of  the  disease. 

I  Have  a  Cure  for  Rheumatism  &to^SKX 

cure  the  slight  and  easy  cases,  but  among  its  over  50,000  cures  are  many  severe 
and  long-standing  cases. 

My  remedy,  GLORIA  TONIC,  has  CURED  thousands  of  people  from 
almost  every  country  of  this  torturing  disease,  many  of  them  having  suffered 
for  over  50  vears. 

IN  ENGLAND  IT  CURED  Mrs.  M.Strickland,  of  High  Heath,  Pelsall, 
ivho  suffered  for  58  years.  Mr.  L.  Pinkney,  of  3,  Well  Lane,  Bridlington,  was 
cured  after  being  afflicted  for  27  years.  Mrs.  W.  Clarke,  1,  Percy  Street, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  from  being  quite  helpless  for  eight  years,  has  been  entirely 
cured  through  its  use.  It  cured  Mrs.  J.  Brewster,  59,  St.  Ann's  Road,  Barking, 
E.  It  has  cured  hundreds  of  others  throughout  the  British  Isles  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

1,000  Bona^Ffdi  Testimonials  may  be  seen  at  my  office. 

If  you  have  Rheumatism  ^ZZ^^^^^t 

a  trial  package  of  this  marvellous  remedy  for  Rheumatism.  I  will  at  the  same 
time  send  you  my  book  on  Rheumatism,  free  of  all  cost,  whicl}  will  tell  you  all 
about  your  case.  THIS    OFFER  IS  FREE    TO    ALL. 

Avail  yourself  of  it.    Write  now. 
JOHN  A.   SMITH  (Dept.  B67),  6  &  7,  Stonecutter  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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cfinarctysm   in   ^raerica 


The   American  Anarchist,    as  you   can  see,   is  often 
a  very  dangerous  customer,  and  the  bitter  struggles 
that  have  taken  place  between  police  and  Anarchists 
have  accentuated  the  difference  between  this  American 
type    and    the     ordinary     individual    very    markedly. 
The  heroes  or  villains  (according-  to  your  point  of  view) 
of  the  American  movement  were  the  so-called  Chicago 
martyrs,  especially  Albert  Parsons,  whose  fate  excited 
such   tremendous  controversy 
in  1886.     The  occasion  of  that 
affair   was  a  labour  meeting- 
held  in   Chicago,  at   which  a 
bomb     was     thrown     and    a 
policeman      killed.       The 
eight    members    of  the  Com- 
mittee       who        convened 
the    meeting    were    at     once 
seized,     and    five    were    con- 
demned to  death  and  executed. 
Albert    Parsons   was   selected 
by  the  Anarchists  as  the  par- 
licular    martyr,     as    he    hap- 
pened to  have  been  180  miles 
away  from  the  meeting  at  the 
time  of  the  outrage  and  was 
proved    to   have    merely   lent 
his  name  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  objects  of  the  meeting — 
viz.,       with      a       demand 
for     an     eight     hours'     day. 
He    was    a    Scot,    but    two- 
ihirds    of    the     American 

Anarchists  are  Germans,  who  have  revolted  against  the  I  of  them  are  well  up  in  chemical  science  and  skilled  in  the 
bureaucratic  methods  of  the  Fatherland,  emigrated  to  the  manufacture  of  bombs,  so  that  the  police  must  always  be 
States, and  g-one  to  the  very  opposite  political  extreme.    Many    on  the  alert  for  any  plot  or  outburst  of  violence. 


Anarchists  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey 


HIS   RUPTURE   CURED. 

ENGINE      DRIVER      ON       THE     MIDLAND     RAILWAY 
RESTORED     BY     THE     WONDERFUL     RICE     METHOD. 

One  of  the  well-known  engine-drivers  on  the  Midland  Railway,  having  been  in  their  employ  a  long  time,  relates  sonv 
very  interesting  facts  about  how  he  cured  himself  of  a  bad  rupture  by  the   Rice    Method.      His   name  is  George   Jordan. 

and  is  in  good  standing,  so  what  he  says  for  the  benefit  of  other  railroad 
men  who  are  ruptured  can  be  relied  upon  as  truthful  and  of  value.  Ht 
writes  us  as  follows  : — - 

27,  Bishopstone  Road,  Gloucester. 
Dr.  W.  S.  Rice,  July  21st,  1901. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  1  am  cured  of  Rupture  after 
using  your  treatment  for  three  months,  after  having  been  ruptured  fot 
seventeen  years. 

I  have  already  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  treatment,  having  paid  one  doctor 
sixteen  guineas,  without  getting  much  good,  and  I  had  lost  all  hope  ol 
being  cured  until  I  read  your  advertisement  in  Lloyd's  Newspaper. 

I  acted  strictly  on  your  advice,  and  I  have  not  been  troubled  with  m}' 
Rupture  since  the  first  week  I  tried  your  treatment,  and  although  I  get  a  lot 
of  shaking  about  (bein^  a  locomotive  engine-driver  on  the  Midland  Railway); 
I  have  not  worn  a  Truss  for  about  two  months,  and  I  do  not  feel  the  slightest 
weaVness  now,  and  am  enjoying  better  health  than  I  have  had  for 
seventeen  years. 

You  can  make  what  use  you  like  of  this  letter,  as  I  am  anxious  for  all 
sufferers  to  know  of  your  treatment;  and  I  shall  cdvise  all  my  friends 
afflicted  with  this  complaint  to  use  it,  as  I  know  it  will  cure  permanently. 

Yours  faithfully,  GEORGE  JORDAN". 

The  RICE  method  of  curing  rupture  is  as  near  perfect  as  anything  could 
be,  and  a  great  many  remarkable  cures  have  been  effected.  Every  ruptured 
rail-roader  should  write  Dr.  W.  S.  Rice,  Dept.  175.  Sand  9,  Stonecutter 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  who  will  send  a  FREE  SAMF  LE  of  his  method,  also 
a  complete  and  illustrated  series  ofpamphlets,  showing  conclusively  that  his 
method  cannot  fail  of  a  cure.  It  is  a  home  treatment  at  small  cost,  without 
Mr.    GEO.    JORDAN  pain,  danger,  operation,  or  an  hour's  detention  from  work.      Do  not  fail  to 

(From  a  photo)      V  write  for  either  yourself  or  someone  you  know  to  be  ruptured. 
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AT  THE  LOOKING-GLASS 
This  week  we  give  a  sketch  of  a  very  charm- 
ing- afternoon  gown,  with  instructions  how  to 
make  it.  It  is  made  of  face  cloth  with  straps 
of  its  own  material,  and  the  trimming  is 
applique"  lace  over  white  satin.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  a  person  of  average 
height  is  six  and  a-half  yards;  of  skirt  lining 
(mercerised  silk  or  moirette)  five  yards  ;  bodice 
lining  two,  of  satin  half  a  yard,  and  of  lace 
three-quarters  of  a  yard  of  piece  lace  ;  of  black 
velvet  half  a  yard.  The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  take  the  pattern  of  a  really  well-fitting 
bodice  lining.  This  is  done  by  laying  lines 
carefully  over  every  portion  of  the  lining,  and 
marking  and  cutting  sharply  up  every  seam. 
Next  join  the  back  seams  together  and  sew 
bones  up  the  seams.  (You  can  buy  bones 
ready-cased  and  it  saves  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.)  Stitch  up  the  breast  seams  and  bone 
them.  Put  bone  in  the  turning-in  each  front, 
and  hooks  and  eyes  at  a  distance  of  about  one 
and  a-half  inches.  An  inside  waistband  should 
be  sewn  just  above  the  waistline  at  the  back, 
so  that  the  bodice  can  be  well  pulled  down.  If 
you  have  not  a  bodice  stand,  pin  the  back  of 
your  lining  to  a  deal  table,  stretching  it  well 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  Next 
pin  your  material  round  neck  and  armholes 
and  pull  to  the  waist,  letting  the  fulness  finish 
in  small  pleats  at  the  waist.  The  fronts  must 
be  prepared.  Two  widths  of  material  about 
twenty  inches  wide  must  be  tucked  about  eight 
inches  down  and  about  one  inch  apart,  and  the  two  straps 
stitched  on  to  the  tucks  ;  then  pin  carefully  round  neck  and 
arms  and  side  seams,  and  pouch  the  fronts,  fastening  with 
invisible  hooks  and  eyes.  The  collar  is  made  of  thin  canvas 
and  is  covered  with  white  satin,  over  which  is  appliqu^d 
cream  lace.  It  is  made  perfectly  neat.  The  small  velvet 
collar  is  similarly  made.  When  the  fronts  and  back  are 
draped  the  shoulder  seams  and  the  under-arm  seams  are 
stitched,  and  the  latter  are  boned.  The  bottom  is  faced  up 
with  Prussian  binding;  the  top  is  similarly  made  neat.  The 
small  vest  is  quite  simple  and  needs  no  explanation.  The 
sleeves  are  tucked  at  the  top  and  have  large  turned-back 
cuffs.  The  under-sleeves  are  likewise  tucked  and  finished 
with  two  straps  of  the  cloth.  For  the  skirt  make  a  separate 
foundation  of  moirette  or  mercerised  silk.  See  that  it  fits 
well,  for  everything  depends  on  the  fit  of  the  underskirt. 
Then  cut  a  short  top  to  reach  to  the  knees.  The  deep- 
shaped   frill   is   tucked  all   round  and   tacked   firmly  to  the 


upper  part  of  the  skirt.  The  join  is  neatened  by  a  band  of 
material,  while  two  other  bands  are  stitched  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other.  Turn  the  bottom  up  to  the 
foundation  and  stitch  round  it  several  times. 

*    *    * 

THE     KITCHEN 
A  Crowning  Grace 

Few  people  are  aware  how  much  the  harmless  necessary 
buttered  egg  is  improved  by  a  little  anchovy  paste  spread 
en  the  buttered  toast  on  which  it  reposes.  Poached  eggs 
should  always  be  placed  on  buttered,  not  plain  toast. 


A  pretty  Autumn  Frock 

(Photo  by  Reutlinger) 


PIANOS 


25  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash,  or  14s.  6d.  per  month  (second- 
hand, 10s.   6d.   per  month)  on  the  Three  Years'  System. — Lists 
free  of   C.   STILES    &    CO.,   40  and  42,  Southampton  Row, 
London,  W.C.       PIANOS   EXCHANGED. 


EIN  PIANOS 


These  magnificent  Pianos  for  hire  on  the  Three  Years 
System,  at  advantageous  prices  and  terms.  Lists  and 
particulars  free  of  C HAS.  STILES  &  CO.,  40  and 
42,  Southampton  Row.  London,  W.C. 


CLERGY    ENDORSE    THEM. 

We  sell  a  great  many  cycles  to  clergymen 
from  all  parts  of  United  Kingdom  and 
Colonies,  on  easy  payments.  No  guarantors 
required,  no  references  demanded.  We  supply 
persons  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  all 
occupations.  We  want  YOU  to  write 
for  our  circulars.  We  will  deal  with  you  as 
honourably  by  post  as  if  you  call. 

SYMONDS'      LONDON      STORES, 

66,  Hatton  Garden,   London. 

Mention11  Black  and  U  kite  Budget"  when  writing. 
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THE    FIRST    STEP    ON    ENGLISH    GROUND-THE    DUKE    AND    DUCHESS    OF    CORNWALL 
LANDING    AT    PORTSMOUTH,    FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER    ist 

(PhotJ  by  Symonds  and  Co.) 
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.=-*-  NOTICE^, 

To  OUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONTRIBUTORS. 

In  order  to  encourage  photography  for  the  Press,  the  Editor  of  the 
" Black  and  White  Budget"  has  decided  to  award,  until  farther  notice,  a 
Monthly    Prize    of  £5,    together   with    a    Certificate   of  Merit,  for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  ANY  CURRENT  EVENT 

Such    as    a    Royal  ceremony,    a    naval    review,    the    laying   of   a   foundation    stone, 
a  football  or  sporting  snapshot,  a  theatrical  picture,  or  any  similar  topical  subject. 

All  photographs  scut  in  and  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  mouth  the  Editor  will  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  month  has  been  best  suited  for  reproduction,  and  will  forward  a 
cheque  for 

£5    (FIVE    POUNDS) 

together   with    a    Certificate    of  Merit.       The   decision    of   the    Editor  as   to  which 
photograph    merits    this  prize    is  final. 


N.B. — In  cases  where  a  pliotograpJier  supplies  his  prints  through  art  authorised  agent,  the 
prize  will  be  equally  divided  between  photographer  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  photographer  only.       This  Competition  commences  with  the  month  of  November. 


HAVE     YOU     GOT     A     BABY? 

OR      A      LITTLE      BROTHER?      OR     A      LITTLE     SISTER? 


The    Editor    of    the    Black   and    White    Budget    offers    Three    Prizes    of 

TWO     GUINEAS  ONE     GUINEA 

and 

TEN    AND    SIXPENCE 

not    for    the    best    baby    but    for    the    three    best    stories    telling- 

"  THE   FUNNIEST   CHILD    STORY." 

You  will  find  a  number  of  children's  sayings  in  the  "  Sunny  Side,"  pages  206 
and  207.  You  must  have  heard  sonfe  such  humorous  saying  yourself.  Tell  it 
on  the  back  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Black  and  White  Budget, 
34,    Bouverie    Street,    E.G       And   don't    forget    to    put    your    own    address. 

Nn  PHQTr  A  D  HQ        avTi   \f  This  Competition  closes  on  Friday,  November  15,  and 

£>.         lUjltrtKUo        UiMLY.  tne  result  will  be  announced  November  29 

MARRED     "  COMPETITION.' 
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NEW3      AND      VIEW3 


SUBMARINES  are 
the  order  of  the 
day,  and  the  rumour 
that  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to 
give  up  building  any 
more  heavy  battleships 
for  the  present,  and  in- 
tends to  pay  still  more 
attention  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  submarine, 
only  still  more  intensi- 
fies the  interest  taken 
in  this  new  weapon  of 
naval  warfare.  The 
recent  experiments  in 
France  and  at  Barrow 
show  that  long  sub- 
mersions may  safely 
be  undertaken.  The 
U.S.  Navy  is  no  whit 
behindhand,  and  our 
photograph  shows  the 
launch  of  a  beautiful 
submarine,  the  Shark, 
at  Elizabeth  Port. 

*   ¥   * 

A  Victim  of 

Circumstances 

p  R  I  N  C  E  S,  alas  ! 
*-  have  to  start  life  too 
often  with  impover- 
ished blood  owing  to  the 
close  intermarriage  of 
cousins,  and  King  Otto 


Mad  King  Otto  of  Bavaria,  who  is  recovering  his  reason 
after  twenty-five  years'  madness 


of  Bavaria  owed  his  un- 
happy madness  li-ss  to 
himself  than  to  his 
circumstances.  On 
another  page  we  show 
his  temporary  succes- 
sor, the  Prince-  Ragent, 
in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  life,  while  the  mad 
King  himself  has  lin- 
gered in  confinement 
for  twenty-five  years. 
At  last,  so  the  rumour 
goes,  reason  is  return- 
ing. What,  now,  will 
those  features  be  like  ? 
In  our  portrait  we  see 
the  extraordinary  linea- 
ments of  one  akin  to 
frenzy.  Will  those 
lines  be  smoothed  out 
now,  or  those  eves 
ever  be  at  peace  ? 

*    *    * 
Many  Happy  Returns 

/TD  otir  handsome 
•*■  A7«§-,  and  may  he 
have  a  splendid  Corona- 
tion !  We  see  him  on 
our  cover  smiling.  He 
deserves  his  happiness, 
and  thank  God.'  his 
health  is  still  of  the 
very  best. 


The  launch  of  the  "  Shark,"  the  new   U.S.   submarine,  at  Elizabeth   Port 
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Wme    ^^acing    at     j^ewmarl^et 


The  Cambridgeshire— Watershed  winning  and  Sonatnra  cantering  to  the  post 


The  magnificent  race  for  the  Wednesday  Welter  Handicap 
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The  "Ophir"  and   Royal  yachts  passing  through  the  Fleet   [Photo  by  Weit  and  So 


The  Mayor  of  Portsmouth  going  on  board  the  "Ophir"       (Photos  by  Stephen  Cribb)       Hurrying  to  see  "  Father' 


Preparing  to  entrain  for  London  [Photo  by  Ru«eii  and  Sa 

THE    HAPPY    RETURN    OF    THE    "OPHIR" 
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MR.  CECIL  RHODES'S  CURE  AT  SALSOMAGGIORE 

BY    WILLIAM    G.    FITZGERALD 


The  news  that  Mr.  Rhodes  has  spent  three  weeks  at  Sal- 
jomaggiorc   for  the  cure,  with   Dr.  Jameson,  Mr.   Beit,  and 

Sir  Charles  Metcalf,  is  one 
more  sig-n  of  the  progress  of 
this  wonderful  Italian  cure 
village,  which  is  quite  near 
the  old-world  city  of  Parma, 
and  is  embowered  in- vine-clad 
hills,  crowned  with  ancient 
fortresses.  Mr.  Rhodes  has 
stayed  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
das  Thermes,  a  magnificent 
establishment  of  three  hundred 
rooms,  built  by  Mr.  Ritz,  .of 
the  Carlton,  and  Mr.  APfyffer, 
of  the  Rome  "  Grand."  Every 
morning  at  about  seven,  the 
"Napoleon  of  South  Africa" 
left  his  bed  and  got  into, 
or  rather  on  the  top  of,  a  bath 
of  alarming-looking  muddy- 
brown  water  of  a  saltness  so 
intense  that  it  is  impossible  to 
sink  in  it.  In  this  oily,  briny 
fluid  Mr.  Rhodes  has  been 
lying  "in  soak"  for  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
lest  the  time  should  hang  heavy  on  the  bathers'  Hands, 
accommodation  is  provided  for  reading-  as  one  lies  in  the 
water.  Every  morning  one  produces  one's  "tessera"  or 
doctor's  report,  and  the  water  is  g-radually  increased  in 
strength.  One  novelty  at  Salso  is  that  the  wonderful  waters 
are  brought  right  into  the  hotel,  and  there  are  special 
bathrooms  with  clocks  on  t'he  doors  and  trained  attendants. 
One  may,  of  course,  take  one's  medical  bath  over  at  the 
"  Grandiose  Zerme  Magnaghi,"  but  it  is  a  great  nuisance 
to  go  over  there  breakfastless  and  await  one's  turn. 

After  his  soak,  Mr.  Rhodes  had  his  coffee  and  rolls,  and 
went  back  to  bed  for  an  hour.  Though  the  doctors  forbid 
violent  exercise  during  th'e  cure,  gentle  walks  on  the  hills 
are  allowed.  Dejeuner  is  served  at  twelve,  the  cuisine 
being  adapted  to  the  cure.  The  chef  is  the  first  sauce  cook 
at  the  Rome  Grand  Hotel.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Rhodes 
took  his  inhalations — either  the  disagreeable  getto  diretto, 
by  means  of  which  the  water  is  sprayed  directly  into  the 
patient's  mouth  and  throat  by  a  jet  of  steam  from  a  tap  ; 
or  else  he  wore  a  snow-white  burnous  and  turban,  after  the 
manner   of  an  Arab,   and  stalked    into  the   curious,    misty 


Mr.      Rhodes    shortly 
before  the  "  cure" 


foggery  " — a  huge  saloon  filled  with  a  briny  Scotch  mist 
caused  by  cylinders  of  steam-jets  which  are  spraying  the 
curative  waters  into  the  air.  This  is  an  odd  scene.  In 
order  that  the  "  cure  guests"  may  breathe  more  and  more 
of  the  salt  fog,  they  are  invited  to  ride  strange  bicycles; 
turn  back-breaking  handles,  such  as  were  used  as  prison 
punishments  ;  row  on  strange  boats,  pulling  against  cart- 
springs  instead  of  water,  and  so  on.  It  was  funny  to  see 
Italian  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  other  distinguished  person- 
ages, doing  these  things.     Man}-  of  the  white-robed  patients 


How  the  "Getto  Diretto"  is  taken 

in  the  "  foggery  "  sit  and  read  and  chat ;  but  one  is  apt  to 
get  very  damp,  not  to  speak  of  the  pulpy  conditions  of  one's 
books  and  papers.  Still  more  quaint  is  it  to  hear  the  getto 
diretto  patients  —  mainly  Greek  singers,  like  Tamagno, 
and  people  with  throat  affections — shouting  and  singing  so 
as  to  exercise  their  throat  and  lungs  whilst  taking  their 
inhalations.  While  the  writer  was  at  Salsomaggiore,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  arrived  from  Aix-les- 
Bains.  The  Duke  will  return  for  the  cure  next  autumn. 
M.  Jean  de  R6szke,  was  also  there  for  the  three  weeks'  cure. 


In  the  Inhaliuq  Chamber-  How  to  breathe  fast 


A  bathroom  in  which  Mr.  Rhodes  "soalced"  every  morning 
for  forty  minutes 
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THE    EXPEDITION    AGAINST   THE   MAD    MULLAH 

The  expedition  of"  British  and  Abyssinians  consisted  originally  of  three  Maxim  guns,  fifteen  Punjabi  Moham- 
medans, and  1,500  Somali  levies,  including'  a  camel  corps  of  400  mounted  infantry,  together  with  Menelik's 
forces  of  uncertain  number.  Major  Hanbury-Tracy,  the  Commander  of  the  British  forces,  and  Captain 
Cobbold  sailed  for  England  on  October  9th,  with  a  zebra  and  some  lion  cubs  sent  by  the  Emperor  Mcnclilc  as 

a  present  io   King'  Edward 


Basha  Kail ina,  commander  of  the  Abyssinian  escort 
with  the  British  forces 


The  Camel  Corps— The  animals  marched  on  two 
by  two 


On  the  march 


A  captured  hyena 


Menelik's  Soudanese  troops  after  the  defeat  of  the  Mad  Mullah 
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PREPARING    THE    KING'S    ROYAL    YACHT    FOR    THE    "OPHIR'S"    RETURN 

(Photo  by  S.  Ciibb) 
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Princess  Beatrice  presents  colours  to  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers.    The  presentation  took 
place  in  the  Albany  Barracks,  Isle  of  Wight        rPhoto  by  w.  o.  Somei-s 


Washing  King  Alfred 

Mr.  Hamo  ThornyCroft's  colossal  statue  of  King 
Alfred  the  Great  is  obviously  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
good  citizens  of  Winchester,  who  have  evidently  deputed 
their  Fire  Brigade  to  keep  it  clean.  This  statue,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  unveiled  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery  on  the  occasion  of  the  Millenial  Celebrations,  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  visitors  who  came  to  see  came 
also  to  admire.  Winchester  indeed  has  good  cause  to  be 
proud  of  so  valuable  an  acquisition,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  firemen,  in  their  zeal  to  keep 
King  Alfred  clean,  will  not  entirely  wash  him 
quite  away. 

*    3>    V 
A  Sporting  Prince 

Princes  have  always  been  fond  ot  sport,  and 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria  is  no  exception  to 


the  rule.  With  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  comfortable  wraps 
to  keep  him  warm  he  will  go  chamois-hunting  in  the 
roughest  weather — and  an  excellent  shot  he  is.  The  mad- 
ness of  King  Otto  gave  him  the  reins  of  power,  which 
he  assumed  in  1886,  but  curiously  enough  there  are  rumours 
that  the  madman  had  recovered  his  sanity  and  that  the  Regent 
Leopold  must  once  more  retire  into  comparatively  humble 
life.  Not  that  he  would  mind  very  much.  He  is  too  old 
now  to  be  anything  of  a  philosopher,  and  fifteen  years 
of  power  is  enough  for  any  mortal  man.  So  long 
as  he  has  his  gun  and  a  fair  field,  so  long  Prince 
Leopold  is  happy  and  contented. 

¥    v    ¥ 
A  Governor  who  is  a  Princess 

Princess  Beatrice  as  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  has  had  no  more  pleasing  duty  to  perioral 
than  that  to  present  colours  to  the  Northumber- 
land Fusiliers  at  (he  Albany  71a  racks.  Parkhurst. 


His  first  wash  for  a  thousand  years.    King  Alfred  experiences  a  new  sensation  at  the 

hands  of  the  Winchester  firemen  [Photo  by  Fred  a.  Grant 
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HARRY    VARDON 


GObF 


J.   H.   TAYLOR 


I*  JHMUtti. 


Spectators  in  the  wake  of  the  championship 


Vardon  putting  at  the  1 7th  green 


Vardcra  driving 


Taylor  driving 


Taylor  putting  and  James  Braid  looking  on.     Vardon  won  with  a  score  of  37  out 

and   38   home  [Photos  by  J.  T.  Newman,  Berkhamstead 
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*        BOXING    DAY   ALL   THE   YEAR    ROUND        *_ 

So  long  as  Britain  rules  the  waves — and  that  is  so  long;  as  the  world  goes  round — so  long  will  a  bout  with  the 
gloves  be  the  best  sport  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  every  true  Britisher.  On  board  those  transports  that  carry  our 
gallant  lads  to  fight  the  Boer,  nothing  helps  so  well  to  spend  the  day  as  a  little  contest  such  as  the  National 
Sporting  Club  would  delight  in.  Every  seat  or  standing  place  within  view  of  the  fight  is  occupied,  and  merrily 
goes  the  play,  amid  hearty  cheers,  as  Billy  gets  home  or  Bobbie  taps  the  claret.  There  are  no  policemen 
here  to  interfere  in  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  game,  with  two  hundred  spectators  to  see  fair  play. 


BILLY    NICELY    GETS    HOME! 


[Photo  by  B.  S.  M'Coy 
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THE    HOT   POTATO    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 


The  morning-  of  September  28th  brought  terrible  death  to  over  fifty  ofC  Company  9th  U.S.  Infantry,  i'ir  nearly 
five  hundred  Filipino  Bolomen  surprised  the  soldiers  at  breakfast,  and  left  only  twenty-eight  alive.  Forty-five 
thousand  U.S.  troops  still  remain  in  the  Philippines,  but  there  are  1,000  islands  to  keep  in  order,  with  8,000,000 
inhabitants.  It  costs  £9,000,000  per  annum  to  keep  these  soldiers  there,  and  the  revenue  for  1900  came  to  only 
£400,000.     So  that  the  U.S.  taxpayer  does  not  like  the  business  at  all. 


MASSACRE    OF    C    COMPANY    NINTH    U.S.    INFANTRY    AT    BALANGIGA,    BY    FILIPINOS 

Sept.  28th.     (Drawn  by  G.  W.  Peters  from  material  supplied  by  a  survivor) 
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HE-\unhy'Nd 


It  is  very  nice  to  think 

The  world  is  full  of  meat  and  drink, 
With  little  children  saying  grace 
In  every  Christian  kind  of  place. — 


R.  L.  Stevenson 


The  Head   Master 

Little  Voices 

The  humour  of  children  is,  of  course, 
mostly  unconscious,  though  nothing 
gives  more  delight  to  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  people  .  every  day  of  every 
year.  The  mother  sitting  on  the 
doorstep  knovvs  that  little  baby's 
prattle  brings  a  ray  of  sunshine  into 
her  alloy.  So,  too,  the  greatest  per- 
sonages in  the  world  have  no  greater 
pleasure  than  to  play  with  children. 
When  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York 
went  on  their  voyage  round  the 
Colonies,  our  Queen  elected  to 
take  care  of  the  little  Yorks  herself, 
knowing  that  she  could  find  no  more 
amusing  companions. 

¥    *    * 

The  Philosopher  and  the  Baby 

What  really  happens  on  t'other  side 
ot  two  years  old  is  known  only  to  baby 
himself.  Philosophers  and  scientists 
have  tried  to  find  out,  but  they  can  only 


months  old  he  became  a  great  adept  at  throwing  books,  or  sticks,  &c,  at 
anyone  who  offended  him." 

*   ¥   * 

Little  Dennis  :    Is  it  true,  mummy,  that  they  all  wear  white  robes  in 
Heaven  ? 

Fond  Mother  :  Yes,  darling. 

Little  Dennis  (who  has  just  been  promoted  to  a  sailor  suit)  :   Shall  I 
wear  my  white  trousers  in  Heaven,  mummy  ? 

*    ¥   ¥ 

The  Children  of  Heaven 

The  religious  ideas  of  young  children 
are   often  exceedingly  amusing,  as  the 
mystery  of  the  Creation  passes  the  com- 
prehension of  little  minds.     "I  want  to 
know,"  said  one  little  friend  of  a  great 
psychologist,     "  I     want     to    know 
who  made  God,  and  I  want  to  know 
if  pussie  has  eggs  to  help  her  make 
ickle   kitties?"     When    mamma    ex- 
plained  that   there  were   no  kittens' 
eggs,  baby  remarked,  "  O,   then,    I 
suppose  she  has  to  have  God  to  help 
her." 


¥   *   V 

Babies  Cheap 

Another  little  girl  was  being  taken 
out  shopping  and  passed  some  little 
s-how  where  a  ticket  was  marked  up 
announcing  "  Children  half  price." 
"  O,  do  let's  go  in,"  said  the  little  one, 
"and  buy  a  baby  now  they  are  cheap." 


dined  with  the  President 


A  yolk  too  heavy  to  bear 

see  from  the  outside.  Here  is  a  charm- 
ing sketch  of  a  baby  from  the  pen  of 
Darwin,  the  greatest  scientist  and  philo- 
sopher :  "  It  was  difficult  to  describe 
at  how  early  an  age  anger  was  felt ;  on 
the  eighth  day  he  frowned  and  wrinkled 
the  skin  round  his  eyes  before  a  crying 
fit,  but  this  may  have  been  due  to  pain 
and  distress,  and  not  to  anger.  When 
about  ten  weeks  old  he  was  given  some 
rather  cold  milk,  and  he  kept  a  slight 
frown  on  his  forehead  all  the  time  he 
was  sucking,  so  that  he  looked  like  a 
grown-up  person  made  cross  from  being 
compelled  to  do  something  which  he 
did  not  like.  When  nearly  four  months 
old,  and  perhaps  much  earlier,  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  blood  gushed  into  his  whole 
face  and  scalp,  that  he  easily  got  into  a 
violent  passion.  A  small  cause  sufficed  ; 
thus,  when  a  little  over  seven  months 
old,  he  screamed  with  rage  because  a 
lemon  slipped  away  and  he  could  not 
seize  it  with  his  hands.  When  eleven 
months  old,  if  a  wrong  plaything  was 
given  him,  he  would  push  it  away  and 
beat  it.      When   two  years   and   three 


Conspirators :  Another 
Anarchist  plot 
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Mother  :  Now  Johnnie,  dear,    how  did   you 
pills — in  milk  or  jelly? 

Johnnie  (contemptuously): 
I  took  them  in  my  pea-shooter. 

*    *    * 

Theology  Again 

"  Isn't  there  a  Mrs.  God  ?  ' 
asked  a  little  girl  of  four  years 
old,  while  another,  aged  seven, 
who  always   said  her   prayers, 
must   have  rather   startled   the 
Deity  on  the  death  of  her  grand- 
father.  "  Please,  God,"  she  said, 
"  grandpapa  has  gone  to  you. 
Please  take  great  care  of  him. 
Please  always    mind   and  shut 
the  door,  because  he  can't  stand 
the   draughts."      Another  little 
boy,  less  than    four   years  old, 
scolded   his  mother  for  keeping 
him  waiting    when    he  went  to 
bed.  "How  long,"  he  said,  "you 
have  kept  me  awake  for  you.     God 
has  been  wondering  so   whenever   I 
was    going-     to    say    my    prayers." 
Quaintest  of  all  was  the  prayer  of  a 
little  boy  who  had  been  quarrelling 
with    his   sister.     He  knelt   down  to 
say  his  prayers  beside  her,   and  said 
aloud  :   "  Please,  God,  make  Cissie  a 
good  girl,"  and  then  looked   up  and 
said  :    "  Do  you  hear  that,  Cissie  ? 
and  so  continued  his  praying-  know- 
ing- that  she  would  not  interrupt. 

Came  with  the  Milk 

Little  Mary  was  told  by  nurse 
one  morning-  that  a  new  little  brother 
had  arrived,  and  was  naturally  full  of 
excitement. 

"  I  know  where  he  came  from," 
said  she,  "  it  must  have  been  the 
milkman." 

"Why?  "  asked  the  nurse. 

"  Because  he  says  on  his  cart, 
'Families  supplied.'  " 

V   *    * 
Waiting  for  the  Builder 

TOMMIE  was  playing  on  the  hearth- 
rug building  houses  with  bricks, 
when  suddenly  he  looked  up  and  said : 

"  Mother,  I  know  where  I  was 
before  I  was  born." 

"  Indeed,"  said  mother,  rather  sur- 
prised. 

"Yes,"  said  Tommie,  "  I  was  up 
in  Heaven  all  in  pieces,  waiting  for 
God  to  make  me  up." 

*   *    ¥ 

Better  than  Cremation 

Two  mites  were  discussing  how 
much  they  loved  their  parents. 

"  I   couldn't  live  without  muvver," 
said   one.      "  When  she  dies,    I 
shall  go  and  dig  her  up." 

"I  know  better,"  sa'd  the  other. 
When  favver  dies,  1  shall  have 
him  stuffed." 

¥    *   ¥ 

R.I.P. 

These  strange  initials,  so  often 
seen  above  the  graves  of  Roman 
Catholics,  naturally  cause  some 
difficulty  to  children,  who  don't 
know  Latin.  One  big-eyed  little 
fellow  who  was  passing  through 
a  cemetery,  was  asked  by  his  father  if  he  knew 
letters  signified.     He  looked  up  into  his  father's 


Kindness  to  animals 


take    your  1  said  at  last  :  "Of  course  I   do,  dada,  it's  quite  simple  ;    the 
I  letters  stand  for  Return  if  possible. 

V  ¥  ¥ 
God  and  Baby 

A  VERY  pretty  little  story  is 
told,  I  think  by  William  Canton, 
of  a  little  boy  who  sat  up  in  bed 
blowing  kisses  to  everyone  as  a 
good  ni^ht. 

"A  kiss  for  father,"  he  said, 
"  and  a  kiss  for  mother,  and  a 
kiss  for  baby." 

"  But  you  can't  kiss  baby, 
dear,"  said  mother,  sadly. 
"  Baby  is  with  God  in  Heaven." 

"  O,  then,  I'll  blow  a  kiss  to 
God,  and  He'll  give  it  to  baby," 
he  said,  and  so  he  blew  a  kiss  to 
God  for  baby. 

*    *    ¥ 

Such  a  Headache 

The  same  writer  tells  of  a  little 
girl  who  could  not  forget  her  grand- 
mother, even  after  the  latter  had  died. 
One  day  there  was  a  thunderstorm, 
and  little  Pansy  toddled  up  to  her 
mother's  knee.  "  Big  noise  up  in 
Heaven,"  she  said  sadly.  "  Poor 
grandmamma." 

*    *    * 

One  for  Auntie 

Repartees  are  not  very  common 
with   children,  but  occasionally  your 
little  mite  pays  you  back  verysmartly. 
As  often  as   not  a  catch-phrase  from 
the   Bible  serves   his   turn,  as   in   the 
case  of  Master  Bobbie,  who  insisted 
on  being  carried  pick-a-back 
by  a  favourite  aunt.     At  last 
auntie  grew  tired,   and  pro- 
tested. 

"  You     are     so      restless, 

Bobbie  ;  I  can't  hold  you  any 

longer." 

"  Cast  your  burden  on    the  Lord, 

auntie,"  said    the  little  blasphemer, 

Little  Bo-peep  "and  He  will  sustain  you." 

V   *   * 

Roosevelt's  Rival 

Bobbie,  aged  three,  possesses  a 
Scotch  papa  and  an  American  mamma. 
He  has  necessarily  heard  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  regarding  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  Monarchial 
and  Republican  institutions,  but  be- 
yond preferring  the  Uncle  Sam  in  his 
bet  of  Brownies  to  Sandy  McPherson, 
no  one  had  any  idea  to  which  side  of 
the  house  his  heart  yearned,  until  one 
day  nurse  showed  him  the  majestic 
lion  in  his  picture-book.  "The  lion 
is  the  king-  of  beasts,"  she  read. 
"No,  he  isn't,"  interrupted  Rob- 
bie, with  some  heat,  "he's  the 
President  of  the  animals." 


Social  Theory 

The  class  distinctloi  is  often 
much  more  marked  ;n  children's 
ideas  than  with  grown-up  people. 
Alittlegirl  was  playing  at  "keep- 
ing shops"  with  her  sister  when 
her  mother  came  in  and  kissed 
the  sister.  This  was  a  complete 
break-up  of    the    make-believe, 

what  the  1  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  little  girl  cried,  "  O,  mother, 

face,  and  |  you  never  should  kiss  the  shopman." 


I  kiss  my  friends 
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Commander  A.  H.  Sadler's  dog    "  Duke," 
with  his  master's  cap  on,  awaiting  orders 


Weighing  up  soap  and  tobacco.     Both  are 
used  in  the  Navy 


-•■1 


II. M.S.   "Irresistible,"  the  prct 


Serving  out  fresh  beef.     The  men  i« 

They  are  I 


LIFE    ON    BOARD    THE    NEW    iW 

Which  has  returned  to  the  Nore,  after  successfully  passing  her  severe  t  i  t 

(photo:  I 
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it-class  battleship  in  the  Navy 


b«  stoked  as  well  as  the  furnaces, 
urm  lot 


The  Chief  Engineer  examines  cause  of  a 
coaling  delay 


Look  the  other  way,  please.     This  the 
daily  ration  of  grog 


IESHIP    H.M.S.    "IRRESISTIBLE" 

s  'ider  Captain  "W.  H.  B.  Graham,  of  the  Chatham  Dockyard  Reserves 

LER) 
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NAMELESS    GRAVES:     A  TALE   OF   OBLIVION 


At  Monte  Carlo 
Not   one  per 
cent.       of      the 
people        who 
yearly      throng' 
to  Monte  Carlo 
know    the    pre- 
c  i  s  e     where- 
abouts   of     the 
suicides'  grave- 
yard.  The  truth 
is    this     melan- 
choly    spot     is 
carefully      con- 
cealed     from 
view.    It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  piece 
of  wasteland  up 
a  steep  hill  be- 
hind   the    large 
ordinary    ceme- 
tery,    and     no- 
thing      but      a 
barely  -  defined 
path  leads  to  it. 
Moreover,         a 
high    wall    sur- 
rounds it,  hiding 
its  grim    contents    from   all 
around,     and    the     solitary 
iron    gate    is    kept    strictly 
locked.       Even     should     a 
stray      wanderer       happen 
upon  the  little  enclosure,  he 
might  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  it  was.     There  are  no 
crosses,   no  inscriptions,  no 
headstones — not    even   any 
mounds.   A  few  sticks,  each 
bearing    a    number,     mark 
the  graves,   which  are  flat 
and  level  with   the  ground. 
One  of  the  graves  once  had 
a  wooden   cross,  but   it  has 
been    demolished.        Some 
tawdry,  faded  wreaths  hang 
on  nails  driven  into  one  of 
the   walls,    but   to  .none   of 
these  is  any  name 
attached.      No 
flowers,    and    very 
little    grass,    grow 
on       the      graves. 
They  are  quite  un- 
cared  for,  the  whole 
cemetery  being 

covered  with  un- 
tidy stones,  and 
weeds  and  rubbish. 
The  Casino  autho- 
rities do  not  use 
this  suicides' grave- 
yard very  often 
nowadays,  though 
the  suicides  are  as 
frequent  as  ever. 
The  bodies  are 
buried  here  and 
therein  the  Prince's 
gardens,  and  in 
the  fields  and  olive- 
yards  on  the  neigh- 
bouring hillsides. 
The  graves  are 
chosen  at  points  as 
tar  apart  as  pos- 
sible, and  their  exact  locale  is  known  only  to  the  officials. 
Needless  to  say,  the  interments  are  done  during  the 
night. 


An  informer's  grave  at  Port  Elizabeth 


The  cemetery  now  exposed  in  an  Edinburgh  reservoir  by  the  drought 


At  Edinburgh 

Another    of 
our    pictures    is 
from     a    snap- 
shot of  the  ruins 
of  a  church  and 
burying-ground 
which    has     for 
many  years  been 
submerged       in 
the    waters    of 
Glencorse     Re- 
servoir,       near 
Edinburgh.  The 
long  spell  of  dry 
weather  has  so 
shrunk    the    re- 
servoir that  the 
forgotten    ruins 
have   been   laid 
bare.  Our  photo 
shows    a    com- 
pany examining 
a     flat      grave- 
stone,    bearing 
the    date    1623, 
and   the   letters 
A.  D.,      A.  T. 
The     ruins     are    those   of 
St.       Catherine's      Church, 
founded  by  Sir  William  St. 
Clair,  who  fell   in  the  fight 
with  the    Moors    when    the 
good   Sir    James   Douglas, 
who    set    out   to    Palestine 
with    Bruce's     heart,     was 
slain. 

V  V  ¥ 
<Vt  Port  Elizabeth 

The  name  of  Carey,  the 
Invincible,       who       turned 
Queen's     evidence     in     the 
Phoenix  Park  murders,  will 
long  be  remembered  on  both 
sides  of  St.  George's  Chan- 
nel, but    it  is  curious    how 
little  evidence  there  is  of  his 
grave  outside  Poit 
Elizabeth.    He  was 
killed  by  O'Donnell 
(who    in    turn    was 
afterwardshanged) 
on       board       ship 
shortly  before  land- 
ing in  South  Africa, 
and  so  general  was 
the  dislike  against 
the  informer  at  the 
time    that   the  Ro- 
man Catholics    re- 
fused   him     Chris- 
tian burial,  and  his 
body  was  cast  out 
in      unconsecrated 
ground.    Curiously 
enough,   a    pig    is 
seen  in  our  photo- 
graph   beside    the 
stones    that   cover 
the  grave,  so  that 
however    nameless 
it  still  has  a  homely 
look. 

Other    nameless 
graves  occur  to  the 


mind  in  such  connection,  such  as  the  case  of  the  husband 
of  Queen  Ranavalona,  who  was  forbidden  burial  on  French 
ground,  and  so  left  to  unhappy  oblivion. 
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In  the  Paddock— Curragh  Races 


The  Ring— Curragh  Races 


[Photos  by  Lafayette 
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The  First  Meet  of  the  Meath  Hunt  at  Bective,  October  26th 

_  (Photo  hy  Ltifayette) 


oP?e  xtu^ 


ts 


m 


Good  hunting  novels  are  not  so  common  that  one 
cannot  welcome  the  latest  addition  to  the  list,  Reminis- 
cences of  a  Gentleman  Horse-dealer,  by  Harold  Tre- 
mayne  (Anthony  Treherne).  The  tale  is  simply  but 
vividly  told,  and  many  interesting  sidelights  on  the  life 
and  methods  of  a  horse-dealer  are  given.  The  hunting 
incidents  are  particularly  good.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
description  of  a  familiar  phrase  : — 

"  But  a  howl  now  goes  up.  It  is  a  united  find,  the 
attempt  to  steal  back  down  the  ditch  again  has  failed, 
and  the  fox,  springing  into  the  wood,  dashes  down  a 
bridle-path  in  a  line  with  us.      '  Keep  still,  please,  keep 


still)'  says  the  whip,  as  he  gallops  down  beside  us  ;  '  if 
you  don't  we  shall  chop  him.' 

"  '  Don't  make  such  a  hell  of  a  noise,'  says  someone 
to  a  man  who  is  loudly  exhorting  his  refractory  steed. 
'  Whoa,  you  beast.     Steady  there.' 

"  '  Let  him  kick,  there  is  no  one  near  you,  and  if  you 
make  such  a  row  you  will  spoil  everyone's  sport.' 

"  But  now  the  sweetest  sound  that  ever  assailed  the 
hunting  man's  ears  rises  close  to  us,  sweeps  on, 
and  pours  out  in  rich  volume,  as  hounds,  with 
their  quarry  in  front  of  them,  clear  the  wood  but  a  few 
yards  away." 


The  First  Meet  of  the  Clifton  Foot  Beagles  at  Filton 

(Photo  by  Bustin,  Bristol,) 
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Tally  Ho!    Tally  Ho!   011  the  downs  at  Eastbourne 


The  First  Meet  of  the  Eastbourne  Foxhounds— waiting  for  a  find 

(Photos  by  Coster} 
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o)l}fc     j^ingbom    of    ^prince    (^ljarlie 

COMPLETE    SHORT    STORY    BY    MAY    BATEMAN 


"  Day-dreaming  again,  Morna?" 
The  Honourable  Letitia   Kilcreach,   of  Glen  Athole, 
was  an   austere-looking    lady  of  uncertain  age.     The 


"  Morna's  eyes  were  strained  with  long  watching" 

asperity  of  her  voice,  as  she  laid  her  firm  hand  upon 
her  young  sister's  shoulder,  was  unmistakable. 

Morna  looked  up  impatiently. 

"  O,  what  else  is  there  to  do  ?  "  she  said.  "  It's  the 
woman's  part  to  dream  and  the  man's  to  dare.  You 
must  be  made  of  ice  or  stone,  Letitia,  to  keep  unstirred 
with  the  ring  of  battle  in  your  ears  !  " 

Miss  Kilcreach  listened  for  a  moment  in  silence. 

"  I  hear  no  ring  of  battle,"  she  said,  steadily. 
"  Were  it  so— but  no,  there  is  nothing  so  far,  though 
God  knows  when  it  will  come.  Your  imagination 
plays  you  tricks,  Morna.  This  is  no  time  for  idle 
romance.  We  have  given  our  best  and  our  dearest 
ungrudgingly  in  the  King's  cause,  and  we  ourselves 
should  be  up  and  doing.  There  is  the  linen  to  be 
sorted,  the  affairs  of  the  household  to  attend  to " 

Morna  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"Linen!-"  she  echoed,  contemptuously.  "House- 
hold affairs  !  You  would  have  me  spin,  perhaps,  or 
embroider  !  " 

"  Better  to  weave  good  linen  than  bad  romances," 
said  her  sister,  sententiously. 

"  I  am  doing  neither,"  Morna  answered",  her  eyes 
ablaze.  "I  am,  but  thinking  of.  our  friends,  our 
countrymen,  our  brothers  and  lovers  who  are  pouring 


lout  their  life-blood  in  defence  of  the  cause.  Have  you 
no  heart,  Letitia?  I  have— a  breaking  one.  The  dread 
of  a  reverse  haunts  me  ;  they  say  that  Cumberland  is 
burning  to  avenge  Falkirk.  The  very  sun  seems  dipped 
in  blood  this  morning,  and  we  are  helpless  women,  only- 
able  to  weep  for  the  dying  and  pray  for  the  dead  !  I 
spent  last  night  in  the  chapel.  There  it  was  still  and 
peaceful,  but— who  knows?  Away,  over  the  hills,  the 
men  of  our  clan,  maybe,  were  dying — defeated — and  the 
Prince  himself,  at  this  very  moment,  may  be  a  prisoner 
in  the  land  which  should  acclaim  him  King." 

"And  you,  a  Glen  Athole,  are  faint-hearted,"  said  her 
sister,  slowly,  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height. 
"  Pull  yourself  together,  and  be  worthy  of  your  name. 
Pray  if  you  will — God  knows  the  country  needs  your 
prayers — but  work  as  well.  Last  night,  while  you  were 
catching  cold  on  the  stone  flooring  in  your  thin,  white 
gown,  Elspeth  and  I  were  putting  together  linen  for 
bandages,  and  herbs  for  healing  and  ointments,  lest  by 
chance  any  sick  or  wounded  should  escape  this  way. 
And  this  morning  we  have  been  testing  the  strength  of 
our  resources,  in  case  we  ourselves  might  have  to 
strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  the  right." 

Morna  knelt  back  against  the  seat  which  circled 
the  narrow  window,  clasping  her  long,  white  hands 
together. 

"To  die  for  the  King!"  she  said.  There  was  a 
curious  glow  of  exaltation  on  her  face.  "  Helpless  as 
one  is  to  rid  him  of  perhaps  one  enemy,  what  more 
could  woman  desire  ?  " 

"  A  less  romantic  but  a  happier  end,  perhaps,"  said 
her  sister,  dryly. 

"  You  have  a  future,  Morna,  possibly  a  brilliant  one. 
When  the  King  comes  into  his  own,  who  knows  that 
he  may  not  reward  Ranald  MacDonald  with  some 
special  mark  of  favour?  A  Dukedom,  for  instance  ;  it 
would  be  110  more  than  he  would  deserve,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  adherents  and  won  others  to  the  King's  side." 

"  Ranald  would  ask  for  no  material  reward,"  said 
Morna,  quietly.  "He  had  his  hour  of  triumph  that 
first  day  upon  the  terrace  when  the  Prince  gave  him, 
the  younger  brother,  the  honour  of  declaring  his 
allegiance  first.  O,  how  could  the  others,  Kinloch- 
Moidart  and  the  rest,  have  found  it  in  their  hearts  to 
resist  so  long?  I  can  realise  no  man  born  of  a  woman 
withstanding  a  Stewart's  eloquence  !  " 

"  A  Stewart,  or  this  Stewart?"  asked  Letitia  with 
emphasis,  her  eyes  fixed  on  Morna's  face  in  anxious 
scrutiny. 

"  This,  the  King  of  Kin^s,"  cried  Morna,  drawing 
her  breath  sharply. 

"If  you  saw  him  you  would  understand.  He  is  a 
man  to  live  or  die  for." 

"  It  is  a  cause  to  live  or  die  for,"  corrected  her  sister, 
bitterly. 

"  Ah,  be  more  of  a  Glen  Athole  and  less  of  a  woman, 
Morna.  The  Prince  comes  vested  with  a  divine  right. 
Be  a  patriot  and  put  the  cause  before  the  man." 

"  I  am  a  woman,  and  I  put  the  man  before  the  cause," 
said  Morna,  with  a  strange  thrill  in  her  tone.  Letitia, 
watching  the  mobile  emotional  face  with  eyes  that 
knew  and  loved  each  line  of  it,  noticed  with  a  Highlanc" 
woman's  superstitious  tightening  at  the  heart,  a  sudden 
resemblance  to  a  certain  ancestress  whose  tragic  enc" 
had  been  a  matter  of  history.  "We  are  but  straws 
blown  by  the  breath  of  Fate,  Letitia.  When  Ranald 
comes  back — should  he  comeback — he,  too,  must  know." 

"  The  cause  of  the  King  and  the  King  are  one,"  saicf 
Morna  at  last.  -'■'  They-  cannot  -be -dissevered.  Anc 
both  are  my  life,  or  all  that  makes  it  worth.     A  womar 
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pressed  against  the  pane,  it  seemed  to  her  that  from 
amongst  the  many  long  level  shadows  which  stretched 
upon  the  lawn  she  could  distinguish  one,  less  long, 
which  moved,  moved  slowly,  warily,  at  long  intervals. 

She  rubbed  her  eyes.  All  was  still.  The  measured 
tramp  in  the  turret  room  above  had  ceased.  The  room 
adjoining  hers  was  the  armoury,  beyond  was  a  corridor. 
The  rest  of  the  household  slept  upstairs. 

Morna's  heart  stood  still.  The  shadow  was  groping 
its  painful  way  nearer  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 
She  leaned  forward,  breathless  with  anxiety,  dreading 
the  pulsing  of  her  heart-beats  which  shook  her  breast. 

She  was  right.  Something— somebody — was  drag- 
ging wearily  across  the  grass  sheltered  by  the  friendly 
wood.      It  was    a    wounded    Highlander,    she    could 


only  learns  her  womanhood  when   she  loves.      And 
I " 

But  Letitia,  shaken  for  once  out  of  her  customary 
reserve,  caught  almost  roughly  at  the  girl's  hand,  a 
strong  emotion  seaming  the  line  of  her  stern  Scotch 
features. 

"Tell  me  I  am  mistaken,"  she  said.  "  You  will  not 
be  untrue  to  Ranald  for  the  Prince's  sake  ?  No 
Glen  Athole  ever  loved  a  Stewart  yet  but  paid  her 
penalty  to  Fate.  You  are  young  ;  you  do  not  know 
your  mind.  The  man  is  nothing,  less  than  nothing ; 
the  race  is  all." 

"  The  man  is  all,"  said  Morna,  gently  withdrawing. 
"If  his  friends  deserted  him,  if  he  were  no  Stewart,  if 
his  rights  to  the  kingdom  were  a  myth,  he  would  still 
reign  here  "—she  touched  her  breast. 
"What  does  it  matter  ?     It  is  life  to 
love.   .   .  .   Our  lips  met  once  at  Holy- 
rood  when   I    claimed  him  King.     If 
the  kiss  is  all  God  lets  me  take  into 
eternity,  eternity  will  not  be  long." 

"  A  kiss — a  kiss  is  so  little,"  said 
her  sister,  despairingly.  She  stood 
rigidly  with  her  hands  outstretched, 
palms  downwards.  "  Little  enough 
to  a  man,  but  to  a  King  !  What  evil 
chance  took  a  romantic  girl  like  you 
to  Edinburgh  in  last  year's  troubled 
times  ?  " 

"  God's  chance  which  I  bless," 
Morna  answered,  with  clear  eyes. 
"Then  and  there  he  made  me  his, 
irrevocably.  Then  and  there  I  dedi- 
cated all  that  I  am  or  could  be  in  his 
service.  My  life,  that's  little  ;  my 
fealty,  that's  much — my  love,  that's 
all." 

"  But  Ranald  ?  "  Letitia  interrupted, 
sharply.  "Have  you  no  pity  for  him  ? 
No  woman  had  a  more  loyal  lover." 
She  stopped  abruptly.  No,  she  was 
not  mistaken.  The  rumbling  echo 
was  gathering  in  volume.  .  .  .  Her 
quick  exclamation  was  stifled  as  she 
turned  towards  Morna. 

"Ranald?"  the  girl  echoed.  Her 
lips  were  parted  smilingly,  but  it  was 
the  smile  a  woman  can  only  shape  lier 
lips  into  after  stress  of  pain.  "  He 
will  suffer,  of  course.  Good  men  do. 
But  if  I  know  him  at  all,  he  will  find 
it  almost  in  his  heart  to  rejoice  at 
making  this  final  sacrifice,  of  laying 
down  his  very  life's  happiness  at  the 
feet  of  the  king." 

"  Morna  !  "  The  elder  woman  laid 
an  agitated  clasp  on  the  girl's  arm. 

"Do  you  hear?  .  .  .  That  is  the 
sound  cf  firing,  eighteen  miles  or  more 
away.  It  is  coming  nearer.  .  .  . 
There  is  fighting  in  the  direction  of 
Culloden  ! " 

II. — AFTER   CULLODEN 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night. 
The  shadows  of  the  firs  lay  like  giant 
sentinels  upon  the  grass.  The  scent 
of  the  pines  filled  the  air.  In  the 
turret  room  above  Elspeth  was  watch- 
ing, or  seeking  to  watch  :  the  eyelids 
droop  easily  when  one  is  old.  The 
silence  was  a  power  to  be  felt,  a 
power  invisible  which  made  her  blood  run  cold.  ]  recognise    his    plaid.      She    caught    up    a    heavy   fu: 

Morna's  eyes  were  strained  with  long  watching,  they  j  mantle  which  lay  on  the  chair,  and,  opening  the   dooi 
burned  with  the  pressure  of  unfallen  tears.     Suddenly,  I  softly,  stole  out  into  the  passage. 
as  she   knelt  on   the  low  window  seat,  her  white  face)      The  stairs  creaked  horribly  :  every  now  and  then  sh< 


1  Mania  knelt  at  the  Prince's  side  in  the  Armoury  " 
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paused   aghast   at   the   very  shadows  which    flickered  j 
in  the  moonlight.     The  suspense  had  told  upon   her 
nerves.     She    reached   the   hall   door   at   last  :   as    she  ] 
came  up  to  it  she  remembered  that  the  chains  which 
fastened  it  were  stiff  with  age.     She  tore  at  them  with  j 
the   courage   of    despair   till   blood   trickled   from   her 
fingers,  warm  and  red.     Sick  with  despair,  she  felt  it 
at    last    turn    upon    its    hinges,     as    the    night    air 
crept  in. 

The  night  air?  Not  only  the  night  air.  Something 
else — a  presence  at  which  Morna's  heart  leapt  and ! 
thrilled  in  thanksgiving,  a  weary  man,  broken,  j 
dispirited,  fainting  and  wounded,  at  sight  of  whom 
she  sank  down  upon  her  knees,  covering  his  bruised 
feet  with  the  glory  of  her  hair,  whispering,  as  she  had 
whispered  once  before  at  Holvrood,  "  My  King  !  My 
King  ! " 

****** 

"  And  if  you  were  never  to  come  into  your  kingdom, 
Sire?     Whom  God  loves,  they  say  He  chastens.   .   .   ." 

Morna  knelt  at  the  Prince's  side  in  the  Armoury.  The 
dawn  was  touching  the  hills  tenderly  with  a  rose  light, 
like  the  flush  on  a  woman's  face  when  her  lover  is  kiss- 
ing her  soul  into  life.  The  birds  were  singing  love- 
songs,  for  spring  was  approaching,  and  it  was  time  to 
mate  and  rest.  Woman  as  she  was,  despairing  as  she 
had  been,  the  sense  of  spring  ran  riot  in  the  girl's 
triumphant  blood. 

"  When  I  come  into  my  kingdom  I  will  remember 
you,"  he  said.  A  smile  crossed  his  lips.  Mere  child  as 
she  was  in  years,  Morna  Kilcreach  had  a  woman's 
unerring  instinct  of  asking  the  questions  which  it  probes 
a  man's  heart  to  the  quick  to  answer.  "  Don't  look  like 
that,  child.  I  have  come  into  my  kingdom — it  lies  here." 
He  drew  her  to  him,  unresisting,  till  their  lips  met 
closer  than  their  eyes. 

For  some  time  they  stayed  silent.  To  Morna  it  was 
the  rapture  of  a  lifetime  compressed  into  a  few  brief 
moments  :  to  the  Prince,  it  was  respite  and  rest.  "  L'un 
qui  aime — L'autre  qui  se  laisse  aimer."  It  was  the  old 
story.  Discouraged,  hopeless,  in  the  girl's  arms  he 
forgot,  momentarily  at  least,  his  disappointment  and 
danger.  His  life  hung  upon  a  thread — men's  honour 
on  which  he  had  not  overmuch  reason  to  rely.  Before 
him  stretched  ruin  and  disgrace.  But  Love  is  a  wonder- 
ful nepenthe,  and  at  times  a  woman  may  win  for  whom 
she  gives  her  heart,  that  rarest  and  best  gift — oblivion. 

In  the  room  in  which  they  sat  there  was  a  sliding 
panel,  a  mere  slit  in  the  wall,  in  which  a  slender  man 
might  lie  concealed.  It  was  for  this  that  she  had 
chosen  the  armoury  as  his  hiding-place.  The  walls 
were  hung  with  armour,  quaint  shields  and  emblazoned 


scabbards,  pennons  covered  with  curious  devices,  lances 
and  dirks. 

Suddenly  she  sprang  to  her  feet  in  dismay.  The 
stealthy  tramp  of  armed  men  was  ascending  the  hill. 
She  ran  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  A  small  de- 
tachment of  soldiers  had  gathered  together  a  few  paces 
off:  two  men  in  uniform  were  demanding  admittance 
below.  "  Quick!"  she  gasped.  His  hand  was  already 
on  the  hilt  of  his  dirk,  but'he  saw  the  horror  of  her 
eyes,  and  obeyed  her  mutely.  A  moment  later,  a  smell 
of  damp  and  mustiness  filled  the  room  as  the  panel  was 
opened  and  closed  again,  and  Morna,  her  heart  throb- 
bing wildly,  stood  in  her  own  room. 

****** 

It  was  night  again.  Two  figures  stood  silent  and 
subdued  by  the  banks  of  the  river  as  it  flowed  smoothly 
and  tranquilly  over  the  glistening  pebbles,  white  in  the 
starlight. 

The  woman  broke  the  silence  first.  "  Sire,"  she  said, 
"go  on  and  conquer.  Your  right  is  divine.  Scotland 
needs  you.     You  hold  her  heart." 

"  I  hold  your  heart,  my  sweet,"  he  corrected,  tenderly. 
But  already  his  glance  was  wandering  anxiously  to 
where  the  darkness  deepened,  and  the  boat  that  was  to 
bear  him  on  his  way  towards  comparative  safety  was 
moored.  And  Morna  sighed.  Women  have  paid  the 
penalties  of  loving  kings  since  the  world  began,  nor 
counted  the  cost  till  their  hour  of  parting. 

Till  now,  Morna  had  allowed  herself  to  live  in  an 
unbroken  dream.  But  at  last  she  realised  that  the  end 
had  come.  He  was  a  Stewart,  and  his  ambition  was 
quenchless — his  determination  to  live  in  life — that  life 
in  which  she  had  no  part,  to  trample  every  obstacle 
under  foot,  unchanged.  And,  womanlike,  she  would 
not  have  had  him  altered.  He  had  still  to  prove  his 
kingship. 

"When  I  come  into  my  kingdom  I  will  remember 
you,"  he  had  said.  The  lilt  of  the  Highland  melody 
which  had  been  written  in  his  honour,  and  which  at 
Glen  Athole  they  had  piped  to  him  in  farewell,  was 
still  ringing  in  his  ears.  He  was  no  longer  a  man  and 
her  lover.  He  was  a  King,  who  was  willing  to  extend 
his  patronage  when  he  returned  from  victory  And 
Morna  kissed  his  outstretched  hand  and  knelt  in  the 
grass  at  his  feet. 

" /can  never  forget,"  she  said.  And  he  sprang  into 
the  boat  that  was  to  bear  him  from  her,  lightly  waving 
his  hand,  his  soul  rewakened  by  her  trust  and  loyalty, 
his  heart  cheered  by  her  devotion.  And  the  oars 
plashed  rhythmically  in  the  water  while  they  bore  their 
burden  far  into  the  world  of  shadows,  away  from  the 
straining  eyes  of  the  lonely  woman. 


Bristol  City  had  some  warm  work  round  the  goal  of  Woolwich  Arsenal  at  Bristol, 
October  26th.    The  visitors  won  by  three  goals  to  nil 

(Photo  by  A.  H.  Hawke) 
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THE    FRENCH    GOVERNMENT    OFFERED    LAST    YEAR   A   PRIZE    FOR    THE    BEST    DESIGN 

FOR     A    YACHT     TO     ESCORT     OR     CONVEY     IMPERIAL     VISITORS     TO     FRANCE.     THE 

DRAWING    WE    REPRODUCE    HAS    WON    THE    FIRST    PRIZE 
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THEARTOFMAKING-UP 

Illustrated  by  Mr.  Akerman  May,  whc 

plays  the  character  Sing-hi  in  "San  Toy" 


The  Raw  Material 


the 


Our  readers  may  realise 
required  in  the  "  make  -  up  "  when 
we  tell  them  that  no  less  than  three 
"  foundations  "  of  Chinese  colouring-  are 
required — the  first  two  being-  pale  pink 
and  dark  yellow.  White  is  put  on  to  give 
prominence  to  the  frontal  bone,  while  the 
:heek  is  sunk  by  means  of  black  to  give 
•xtra  prominence  of  high  light  on  the 
nalar  bone.  Great  trouble  has  to  be 
taken  with  the  eyes,  to  give  them  a 
Chinese  look.  The  nails  are  a  very  im- 
Dortant  item,  as  one  can  see  by  looking 
it  the  little  finger  in  the  complete  "  make- 
ip."  The  "  Props  "  belonging  to  Mr. 
Akerman  May  make  a  pretty  little  col- 
lection, especially  as  some  of  them  are 
genuine  curios  of  considerable  market 
value.     They  are  as  follows  : 

A  string-  of  brown  wood  beads  of  equal 
■>ize,  relieved  at  places  by  larg-er  ones 
made  of  valuable  green  jade. 

A  real  Cantonese  fan  and  tassel,  thumb- 
ring-  of  white  jade,  also  from  Canton  ; 
snuff-jug-  and  spoon  (Chefoo)  ;  pair  of 
Lortoiseshell  spectacles,  with  case,  from 
Pekin. 

The  ability  to  "make  up"  varies  very 
<reatly  even  among-  the  best  -  known 
ictors  in  London.  One  can  always  tell 
Mr,    Wyndham   in    the   street,    but    Mr. 


San  Toy  has  reached  its 
third  year,  and  no  little  of 
this  success  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  the  comedy 
has  been  mounted.  The 
mounting,  of  course,  is 
not  confined  merely  to  the 
stag-e  properties.  The 
persons  also  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  skill  with 
which  the  various  actors 
have  made  themselves  up 
to  look  like  Chinese  de- 
serves a  word  of  special 
praise.  Mr.  Akerman 
May,  the  clever  imperso- 
nator of  Sing-hi,  has  ex- 
plained to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Budget  how  j  rather  was, 
the  transformation  is  ac-  personator, 
complished.  I  up  '    being- 

labour 


Beerbohm  Tree  can  pass 
through  almost  any  crowd 
without  being-  recognised. 
Mr.  Tree's  skill  in  dis- 
guising- himself  i.s  indeed 
phenomenal,  and  the  re- 
markable thing-  is  that  he 
can  "  make-up"  so 
quickly — ten  minutes  be- 
ing- all  that  was  required 
even  for  the  marvellous 
transformation  ot  Bottom. 
Sir  Henry  Irving  i.s 
another  very  skilful 
dresser  —  witness  his 
Napoleon  mMadameSans 
Gene,  where  a  six-footer 
appeared  as  a  small  man. 
Mr.  John  Hare  is,  or 
a  clever  im- 
his  "  make- 
thought  out 
to   the 


The  i-inished  Article 


Kvery  little  helps 


very  last  button  on  the  coat. 
Mr.  Hare  has,  of  course,  retired  now 
from  the  stage,  thoug-h  the  memory 
of  his  Eccles  is  green  in  many  hearts 
still. 

So  different  is  Mr.  Tree's  appearance  in 
real  life  from  that  familiar  on  the  stage 
that  on  one  occasion  he  suffered  from  a 
very  ludicrous  mistake.  He  was  paying 
a  visit  to  Birming-ham,  and  as  an  old 
friend  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  staying 
with  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Mr.  Cham 
berlain's  carriage  came  to  the  railway 
station,  and  as  Mr.  Tree  stepped  into  the 
vehicle  the  crowd  at  once  thought  that 
they  had  their  hero  Joseph  before  their 
eyes.  Mr.  Tree  entered  into  the  humour 
of  the  situation,  screwed  up  his  face  a 
little,  and  bowed  to  the  deafening  ap- 
plause. 

In  the  realm  of  musical  comedy  and 
comic  opera  one  can  name  a  good  many 
mimics  whose  skill  in  disguise  is  remark- 
able— Arthur  Roberts,  of  course,  coming 
an  easy  first,  with  Mr.  Huntley  Wright 
coming  second  and  Mr.  Walter  Passmore 
perhaps  third.  But  comparisons,  as  Mrs. 
Maloprop  says,  are  odorous.  So  we  need 
not  say  any  more  than  that  all  are  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made  up,  onlv  some 
are  more  so  than  others- 


Cheek 


Chin 


Brows 
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MR.    AKERMAN    MAY    PUTTING    THE    FINISHING    TOUCHES    TO    HIS    EYES 

(Photo  by  Foulsham  and  BanfieUD 
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THE  Kaiser   is  said   lo   have  invited  the  King  to  go  boar-hunting 
with  him  at  Springe,  and  the  Germans,  who  of  late  have  been  more 
Pro-Boer  than  ever,  do  not  like  it.     How  fortunate  it   is  that   we  have 
Kings  and  Emperors  -who  can  ignore  the  stray  passions  of  the  moment 
and  turn  deaf  ears  to  the  shout  of  the  crowd.      Both  King  and  Kaiser 
are  too  much  alive  to  the  welfare  of  their  peoples  to  hurl 
them  into    unnecessary    war.       And    00 
both     go     hunting     amicably 
together. 


The  boar  at  bay  before  the  Kaiser 


£      TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 

f  SCRUBB'S  T,ZY  AMMONIA 

MARVELLOUS    PREPARATION. 


Refreshing  as  a  Turkish  Bath. 
Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  forthe  Hair. 
Allays  the  Irritation  caused  by  Mosquito  Bites. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Etc. 


Invaluable  for  Toilet  Purposes. 

Removes  Stains  and  GreaseSpots  from  Clothing, 

Invigorating  in  Hot  Climates. 

Cleans  Plate  and  Jewellery. 

Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


SCRUBB  &  CO.,  GUILDFORD  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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SUNLIGHT  SOAP     \     make   most  of  time.    J    SUNLIGHT  SOAP 

Reduces  the  hours  of  labour,      y 

I 

SUNLIGHT  SOAP      | 

Increases  the  hours  of  ease.      ^ 

SUNLIGHT   SOAP      \         1N  THE  slight  way 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP 


S 
? 
V 

\  Adds    to     the    pleasures    o 

\  home. 

% 


Lessens  the  worries  of  life. 


\    SUNLIGHT   SOAP 


Removes   dirt  easily  without 
effort. 


i         To   Save  Time  is  to   Lengthen  Life.       ^      SUNLIGHT     SOAP 

?  Highest  Standard  of  Purity  and  Excellence.  \  Preserves  the  clothes. 


LEVER    BROTHERS,    LIMITED,    PORT    SUNLIGHT,    CHESHIRE, 
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AT  THE  LOOKING-GLASS 
This  week  we  are  showing  a  sketch  of  an 
elegant  afternoon  gown.  The  model  is  in  a 
delicate  shade  of  mauve  voile,  its  only  trim- 
ming being  black  Chantilly  and  mauve  chiffon. 
The  bodice  is  made  quite  plainly,  with  the 
fulness  from  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders  taken 
into  the  waist  in  tiny  tucks.  The  sleeves  are 
also  plain  to  the  elbow,  and  tucked  from  thence 
to  the  wrists,  which  are  finished  by  cuffs  of 
Chantilly.  The  picturesque  fichu  is  of  mauve 
chiffon  with  border  of  Chantilly.  It  is  grace- 
fully draped  across  the  shoulders,  the  left  side 
terminating  in  the  centre  of  the  bodice,  while 
the  right  side  is  folded  over  slightly,  fastening 
at  the  left  side  of  the  waist.  The  lace  band  is 
sewn  to  the  skirt.  The  skirt  is  cut  without 
seams.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts — the 
top  part  has  tucks  instead  of  darts,  the  second 
part  is  tucked  with  graduated  tucks  and  joined 
to  the  top  part  by  lace  insertion.  The  lowest 
part  is  likewise  tucked  and  joined  ;  it  is  finished 
at  the  bottom  edge  by  lace  insertion.  The 
Chantilly  is  the  most  expensive  item  in  this 
charming  dress.  Its  place  could  very  effec- 
tively be  taken  by  quite  narrow  insertion  or  by 
fancy  silk  braid.  It  would,  indeed,  be  much 
more  becoming  to  a  woman  of  average  height, 
for  the  wide  bands  are  suitable  only  for  very 
tall  women,  cutting  the  height  so  much. 


bottom  of  this.  The  next  part  is  cut  with  more  spring 
round  the  bottom,  is  similarly  tucked  and  joined  to  bottom 
edge  of  lace.  The  third  part  is  cut  with  still  more  spring 
and  is  treated  the  same,  being  turned  up  to  the  right  length 
at  the   bottom  and  edged  with  lace.      Bind  the  waist  with 

[  Prussian  binding.  The  band  is  made  of  mauve  silk  over 
canvas;    the  silk  is   covered  in   chiffon   and  the  lace   sewn 

1  over  it.  The  placket-hole  must  be  left  in  the  centre  back  of 
the  skirt.  The  new  glove-stud  fasteners  sewn  on  to  a  tape- 
are  felled  over  the  turnings,  making  the  opening  perfectly 
neat.  Madame  Myra,  of  10,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.,  Will  supply 
you  with  patterns  at  is.  6d.  each  if  you  cannot  make 
them  yourself. 

*    *    * 

THE     KITCHEN 
For  Fastidious  Husbands 

If  rice  pudding  and  stewed  prunes  "again"  would  lead  to 
domestic  fracas  of  the  most  painful   nature,  try  this  recipe 


For  the  Home  Dressmaker 

Onk  of  the  principal  things  is  to  get  a  well-cut 
bodice  pattern.  In  our  last  week's  issue  I  described  an  easy 
way  to  take  a  pattern.  When  taken  cut  out  carefully  in  a 
good  bodice  lining,  leaving  good  turnings  at  the  shoulders 
and  under-arm  seams.  Join  up  the  back  first,  then  bone-case 
the  centre-back  and  the  side  quarter  seams  on  the  neat  side 
of  the  lining.  The  bone-casing  should  be  slightly  eased  on 
to  the  lining,  so  that  the  bones  may  be  put  in  tightly.  See 
that  they  are  firmly  stitched  in.  For  the  fronts  stitch  and 
bone-case  the  breast  darts  and  bone  them.  Turn  back 
fronts  and  stitch,  leaving  space  for  bones  to  be  slipped 
between.  The  front  bones  should  be  about  six  inches  above 
the  waistline.  Sew  hooks  and  eyes  down  the  fronts  on 
alternate  sides  (this  prevents  them  coming  unfastened)  and 
face  with  lute  ribbon  eased  on.  A  wedding'  waist-band 
should  be  made  the  size  of  waist  and  sewn  to  the  three  back 
seams  about  an  inch  above  the  waist-line,  so  that  the  bodice 
may  be  well  pulled  down.  When  this  is  finished  the  lining 
is  ready  to  be  draped.  If  you  have  a  bodice-stand  so  much 
the  better  ;  you  can  pin  together  the  shoulder  seams  and 
the  under-arm  seams.  Put  on  the  stand,  hook  up  fronts. 
First  take  a  piece  of  your  material  the  full  length  of  bodice 
and  tuck  it  about  nine  inches  up,  at  a  distance  of  one  inch 
apart.  Sketch  the  plain  part  across  the  shoulders,  bringing 
the  tucks  down  to  the  waist.  Do  the  same  for  the  fronts, 
only  pouch  a  little.  Take  off  stand  and  tack  well  every- 
where. Join  together  shoulders  and  under-arm  seams, 
oversew  and  bone  the  latter.  Bind  the  neck  with  Prussian 
binding-.  Lace  up  the  bottom  of  the  bodice  also  with 
Prussian  binding-,  invisibly  hem  down  the  fronts  of  material, 
and  fasten  with  hump  hooks  and  eyes.  Cut  the  material 
for  your  sleeves  rather  wider  than  your  pattern  and  tuck 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  Line  out,  stitch  seams  and 
press  open.  The  sleeves  ■  must  be  opened  about  three 
inches  at  the  back  seam  and  fastened  neatly  with  hump 
hooks  and  worked  eyes.  Turn  up  to  proper  length  and 
face  with  lute  ribbon.  Applique  lace  for  the  cuff.  Be  care- 
ful to  pitch  the  sleeves  well;  the  front-arm  seam  should  be 
about  three  inches  to  the  front  of  the  under-arm  seam.  The 
fichu  is  about  one  and  a-half  inches  in  length  :  it  is  shaped 
a  little,  the  ends  are  brought  almost  to  a  point  ;  lace  forms 
the  outline.  The  skirt  should  be  made  over  a  foundation 
which  fits  well  round  the  hips  ;  the  top  part  is  cut  like  an 
ordinary  skirt  ;  tucks  are  g'radualed  on  the  hips  and  at  the 
back   to    take    the   place  of  darts  ;  lace  is  appliqued  to  the 


An  elegant  afternoon  gown.    (Photo  by  Reullinger.) 

for  something'  a  little  more  tast}-  ;  it  is  called  Banana  Trifle: 
Take  four  large  bananas,  slice  them,  and  place  in  layers  ill 
a  glass  dish  with  savoy  sponge  biscuits  split  in  two  ;  pour 
over  them  the  milk  boiled  and  thickened  with  cornflour  to 
the  consistency  of  thick  custard,  add  to  it  the  beaten  yolk 
of  the  egg,  sugar  to  taste,  and  a  few  drops  of  vanilla  ;  lit 
it  stand  until  cold  and  read}'  to  serve,  then  place  on  the  top 
some  whipped  cream  or  beaten  white  of  egg"  sweetened. 

»    *    » 

Grease  Stains 

For  greasy  boards,  make  a  paste  of  whiting  and  rain- 
water, put  it  on  the  grease,  and  leave  it  for  a  few  hours, 
then  scrub  it  with  a  mixture  made  as  follows  : — Take  1  lb. 
of  soft  soap,  1  lb.  of  silver  sand,  1  lb.  of  washing- soda,  two 
quarts  of  water  (rain-water,  if  possible),  put  it  into  a  cool 
oven,  and  bet  jt  stay  there  all  night,  then  use  instead  of  soap. 
To  remove  g'rease  stains  from  carpets,  mix  some  French 
chalk  and  water  to  a  thick  cream,  and  paint  it  over  the 
spots  ;  when  quite  dry  lay  a  fold  of  cloth  over  it  and  iron 
with  a  fairly  hot  iron,  so  that  the  grease  will  pass  into  the 
chalk.  In  the  case  of  candle-grease,  first  scrape  up  the 
grease,  then  lay  three  or  four  folds  of  blotting-paper  on  the 
marks  and  iron  with  a  hot  iron. 
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GREAT  WATCH  OFFER. 

A  Genuine   Lever  Watch,  with   real  Lantern    Pinions,  Non- 
magnetic, Dust,  Damp,  and  Fog  Proof,  Warranted  20  Years. 

Price  ONLY  FIVE  SHILLINGS. 

PLEA.SE  NOTE. —    This    is    not    a    scheme  to   induce    you    to    pay   five 

~ — ~~ — — — ' shillings  down,  then    send    further  payments,  but  the 

sum   of  five   shillings  pays  for    the    Ingersoll    Watch    complete,    in    goldoid    or 
silveroid  case,  under  20  years'  full  warranty. 

We  are  importers  of  the  celebrated  Ingersoll  American 
Five- Shilling  Watches.  They  are  beyond  question  the  cheapest 
reliable  watches  in  the  world.  The  so-called  watches  made  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  which  sell  at  prices  ranging  from  24  to  6/6,  are 
merely  toy  affairs,  made  to  imitate  the  American  watches,  but  they  are 
utterly  worthless,  as  is  well  known  by  all  who  have  ever  purchased 
them.  Here,  however,  are  the  genuine  and  only  Ingersoll 
Watches.  They  have  the  veritable  lantern,  pinions,  genuine  lexers, 
are  keyless,  non-magnetic,  dust  and  damp  proof,  also  handsome  time- 
keepers. Supplied  in  silveroid  and  goldoid  cases,  your  choice. 
Over  2,000,000  of  these  Ingersoll  Five-Shilling  Watches  are  sold 
annually  in  the  United  States,  and  we  (SymondsJ  London  Stores)  have 
contracted  to  sell  1,000,000  in  Great  Britain  and  Colonies 
before  the  end  of  the  year  1902.  We  want  you  to  buy  and  try  an 
Ingersoll  Watch,  subject  to  our  twenty  years'  warranty.  The  price 
is  inflexible,  it  is  five  shillings,  and  any  firm  that  advertises  to  sell  you 
an  Ingersoll  Watch  under  five  shillings  probably  intends  to  foist 
upon  you  an  inferior  German  or  Swiss  substitute,  on  which  the  profit  is 
quite  double  that  on  an  Ingersoll.  Therefore  if  you  see  a  watch 
advertised  as  being  the  Ingersoll  make,  below  its  regular  price,  you  may  be  reasonably  certain  that  it  is 
not  one  of  the  real  watches,  but  a  counterfeit  of  it.      Price,  Five  Shillings.      Postage  and  registry,  4c!. 

ONLY  FIYE  SHILLINGS. 

Every  person  who  has  ever  bought  an   Ingersoll   Keyless    Watch  at    Five    Shillings  is 

delighted,    and    invariably  shows  his  or  her    bargain    to   friends.      Over    5,000   English    policemen    are 

carrying  Ingersoll  Watches,  also  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other   persons  of  all   ages   and   in  all   the 

walks  of  life.     An    Ingersoll   Watch  closely  resembles  a  £25 

Genuine    Gold    or   Silver    English     Lever   Watch.       We 

warrant    it    for   twenty   years  !      Never    before   was   such    a   bargain 

offered.       We    absolutely    guarantee    this    is    as    represented. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  for  a  present  to  some   relative  or  friend. 

Price,   Five  Shillings,  postage  4d.  extra.     Postage  to   Colonies 

1/-  extra. 

A    NEAT   CHAIN 

sent  with  the   Ingersoll   Watch  for  only  a  shilling  additional. 

The  Watch  advertised  above  is  in  gent's  size.  We  offer  the 
Hatton  Gold  =  Plate  Watch  in  lady's  size,  small  and  handsome, 
for   only    7/6. 

ORDER    BY    POST. 

You  can  order  by  post,  and  we  guarantee  the  same  satis- 
faction as  if  you  were  to  call  upon  us.  Send  a  postal  order,  crossed, 
made  payable  at  London  G.P.O.,  to  Symondi'  London 
Stores,  and  your  watch  will  come  promptly.  Mention  Black  and 
White  Budget  when  ordering.  A-ddl'CSS — 

SYMONDS'  LONDON  STORES,  66,  HATTON  GARDEN, 

or  at  /4,   Peter  Street,   Manchester, 
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THE   WORLD    OF    FOOTBALL  :      by  -abaris 


The  Villa  RedivivUS 

Many  Midlanders  must  have  been  reminded  on  Saturday  by 
the  big  victory  at  Nottingham  of  the  Villa  over  Notts  County 
of  a  similar  margin  which  the  Birmingham  eleven  enjoyed 
some  eight  years  ago,  and  of  the 
events  to  which  it  led.  It  was  a 
brutal  winter  day  with  the  ground 
like  a  skating-rink,  upon  which  the 
"  Magpies  "  seemed  unable  to  get 
any  sort  of  grip.  But  the  Villa 
skipped  along  as  to  the  manner 
born  and  won  a  great  victory  of 
four  goals  to  one.  One  of  the  men 
most  prominent  in  their  attack  that 
day  was  James  Logan,  a  centre 
forward  whom  they  had  newly  ac- 
quired from  Sunderland.  On  Satur- 
day they  enjoyed  a  similar  advan- 
tage, thanks  to  the  presence  of 
McLuckie,  of  Bury,  for  whom  they 
have  paid  a  great  price.  But  here 
the  comparison  had  better  cease, 
for  the  defeat  was  the  precursor  of 
such  a  series  of  beatings  as  ended 
in  an  expulsion  of  Notts  from  the 
League.  Only  they  came  ill  turn 
to  have  that  new  centre  forward  of 
the  Villa's,  and  by  his  aid  won  the  English  Cup.  It  Ls  not 
probable  that  the  man  of  felicitous  name  whom  the  Villa 
now  employ  will  carry  the  parallel  further.  The  Birming- 
ham people  do  not  nowadays  train  many  great  players 
from  their  own  locality,  but  the)'  seldom  make  a  mistake 
over  the  players  whom  they  engage  from  other  clubs. 


How  "tackling"  is  taught  in  America 


The  Might  of  the  Unsuccessful 

The  Villa,  in  flying  high,  get  good  men.  Note  Groves, 
Reynolds,  Crabtree,  Bowman,  Wheldon.  Therein  they 
differ  from  the  other  big-bidding  club,  Everton,  nearly  all 
of  whose  extravagant  transfers  have 
been  failures.  They  set  the  fashion 
when  they  paid  Blackburn  Rovers 
^250  for  Southworth,  to  whom  they 
gave  a  like  figure.  He  broke  down 
soon  after  they  had  him  ;  and, 
while  the  figures  established  in  his 
case  have  often  been  exceeded  since, 
his  ill-success  has  been  reproduced 
again  and  again  by  his  successors. 
The  Villa  have  had  incomparable 
results  from  their  players,  but  Ever- 
ton have  never  done  anything  great 
since — ten  years  ago — they  carried 
off  the  championship  in  the  year 
that  North  End  had  commenced  to 
decline  and  Sunderland  had  not  come 
to  quite  full  glory  of  strength  and 
skill.  Liverpool,  in  annexing  the 
premier  place  last  season,  followed 
unexpectedly  the  lead  their  neigh- 
bours had  given.  This  is  another 
team  which  has  paid  big  money. 
It  cost  them  about  £400  to  secure  Tom  Robertson  from 
Stoke.  He  hardly  steadied  down  well  enough  to  make  an 
adequate  return  10  his  new  club  last  season.  Then  he  was 
suspended,  and  a  cheap,  unadvertised  little  chap  named  John 
Glover  bobbed  up  from  New  Brompton  and  Blackburn 
Rovers  and  made  the  Scot's  position  his  own. 


The  Rugby  Game— Cai'diff  v.  Moseley  "scrumming ' 

(Photo  by  C.  S.  Sargisson) 


at  Birmingham,  November  2nd 
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THE    LORD    MAYOR'S    COACH    APPROACHES 

Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale  spared  no  pains  or  money  to  make  his  Show  last  Saturday  a  big  success,  and 
the  result  was  unanimously  voted  a  great  success 
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FOUR   GRAND  PRIZE 


1.] 

and 


The  Editor  of    the  Black   and    White   Budget    offers  Three   Prizes   of 


TWO     GUINEAS 


ONE     GUINEA 


TEN    AND    SIXPENCE 


for    the    three    best    stories    telli 


no- 


I 

Tell  us  the  story  on  the  back  of  a  postcard   addressed  to  The   Editor,  Black  and 
White  Budget,  34,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.      And  don't  forget  to  put  your  own  address. 

N  .13.— POSTCARDS     ONLY. 

MARKED     "COMPETITION." 


This  Competition  closes  on  Friday,  November  22,  anil 

the  rssuli  will  foe  cmnsunced  Cececnter  7 


►J>4gM>3»*J»«5>*j»*J»*;«  <v'-»»  >*.**?*%**"'*%♦♦**««»%'>♦,'>  »;*%»*.»♦»«  ^JwSMgNgH S**3M5M8Mw*8MgW5M5*<5 ' 
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Ill  order  to  encourage  photography  for  the  Press,  the  Editor  oj  the 
"Black  and  White  Budget  "  has  decided  to  award,  until  further  notice, 
a   Monthly   Prize    of  £5,    together   with    a    Certificate   of  Merit,  for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  ANY  CURRENT  EVENT 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  Editor  will  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  month  has  been  best  suited  for  1  e production,  and  will  forward  a 
cheque  for  £5  (Five  Pounds)  together  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit.  The  decision 
of  the  Editor  as  to  which  photograph  merits  this  brize  is  final. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  a  photographer  supplies  his  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
prize  will  be  equally  divided  between  photographer  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Alert t  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  photographer  ou'y.      Tin's  Competition  commenced,  with  the  mouth  of  November 


f*o«**«**«*«**o**o**^*-<*Ofc****s  *~t^C*^^Z^°^Z^»~*^*~*M«^»^»^*^^^*^~*~I^*^*^*^t~t**t^  fc*****4I*c***v**«*<'*0c**#** 


3.] 


AT    SHEFFIELD? 


Every  Sheffield  man  should  know,  and  every  Sheffield  man  should  tell.       Three 

Prizes  of   ONE    GUINEA,     10s.   6d.,    and   5s.,    are    offered  by    the    Editor    of  the 

Black    and    White   Budget   for    the     most    correct     answers   to   these    six    questions. 

The    "most    correct"   answer   will    be  judged  the   answer    which  coincides  with  the 

aggregate  vote  of  all   the  competitors. 


1.  Who  is  the   most   popular  man   in   Shef- 

field ? 

2.  Of  what  citizen  is  Sheffield  most,  proud  ? 

3.  Who  is  the  best  footballer  in  Sheffield  ? 


4.  What  is  the  finest  building  in  Sheffield  ? 

5.  What  is  tb?  most  interesting  place  to  visit  in 

Sheffield? 

6.  What  is  the  prettiest  spot  in  Sheffield? 


Answers,    on    the    back    of    a    postcard,    marked     '  Sheffield    Competition,"    to  be  sent   in  before 
November  22nd     Results  announced  in   "Budget"  December  jth.       Next  week  Birmingham.' 


4.]  THE  BEST  HUMOROUS  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

{About  2,500  words)  _ 

Sent  in  before  December  6th  will  receive  a  Prize  of  £5. 
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NEW3      Af4D      VIEW3 


A  war  between  France  and  Turkey  might  do  both 
these  countries  a  deal  of  good,  especially  if  France 
undertook  the  job  of  invading'  Turkish  territory.  Our 
neighbours  across  the  Channel  are  so  precious  fond  of 
sneering-  at  our  operations  in  South  Africa  (quite  for- 
getting their  own  brilliant  achievements  at  Waterloo, 
and  in    J870),   that  we  can  only  wish  them  a  similar 


French  Ambassador  by  a  generous  Sultan  so  long  ago 
as  1806,  and  Count  Sebastian i,  who  was- then  the  repre- 
sentative of  Napoleon,  did  his  best  to  make  the  Sultan 
feel  his  kindness  was  appreciated.  Since  1X06  there  have 
been  thirty-one  Ambassadors  and  four  Charge  d  Affaires, 
and  the  present  rupture  is  the  first  for  a  hundred  year'.. 
In   1855,  it  is   true,    M.  Thouvencl,   then  Ambassador, 


experience — with  the  difference  that  Turkey  would  give  j  very  nearly  sent  in  his  papers  on  the  disputed  ques 
the  French  a  much  tougher  job  than  South  Africa  has  tion  of  the  Danube  Principalities,  but  eventually  the 
given  us.  Of  course,  the  French  fleet  could  sweep  away  '  difficulties  were  smoothed  over.  In  1869  the  voyage 
Turkish       battle-  of     the     Empress 

Eugenie  to  the 
Fast  culminated 
a  long  succession 
of  acts  of  mutual 
courtesy  and 
iriendship. 


ships  into  outer 
darkness,  but  the 
Turkish  soldier  is 
such  a  magnifi- 
cent fighter  that 
the  tin  battalions 
which  made  such 
a  brave  show  at 
R  h  e  i  m  s  would 
find  that  Turkey 
sings  a  different 
tune. 

¥   ^   ¥ 

The  Better  Side 

of  Turkey 

Not  that  we  in 
England  have  any 
particular  sym- 
pathy with  Abdul 
the  Damned.  The 
Turkish  potentate 
is  very  different 
from      the     quiet, 


The  rupture  between  France  and  Turkey  —  M.  Constans  leaving  the 
French  Embassy  at  Therapia 


The  Polite 

Republicans 

Under  the 
Republic,  how- 
ever, the  breach 
has  gradually 
widened,  and  M. 
Constans'  depar- 
ture has  long  been 
foreseen.  The 
seizure  of  Mity- 
lene  by  Admiral 
Caillard  is  not 
likely  to  be  for- 
gotten by  any 
Sultan,      and 


hard  -  working,    hospitable    Turkish     peasant.      Pro-  ■■  though  the  counter-attack   may  be  slow,  rest  assured 
fessor  Ramsay,  the  great  archaeologist,   whose  know-    that  it   will   be   bitter  indeed,    and   full   of  the   terrible 


ledge  of  Asia  Minor  is  unequalled  by  any  living 
Englishman,  has  the  most  tremendous  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  Turk  at  home,  and  his  opinion  is 
shared  by  every  traveller.  Then  think  of  that  mag- 
nificent march  which  swept  the  Greek  army  back  from 
Thessaly;  and  think  of  the  glorious  defence  of  Plevna 
against  the  Russian  hordes.  Abdul  may  be  sick,  but 
his  subjects  are  as  sturdy  as  the  Saracens  of  old,  who 
defied  the  flower  of  Christian  chivalry. 

¥   *   * 

The  French  Embassy 


vindictiveness  ot  the  East. 

¥    ▼    ¥ 

Old  Ghina 

Li  Hung  Chang  is  dead,  and  so  passes  away  a 
statesman  who  rivalled  Abdul  Hamid  in  the  ingenuitv 
with  which  Western  Powers  could  be  played  off  one 
against  the  other.  England  has  had  little  cause  to  be 
grateful  to  the  dead  Chinese  statesman,  for  his  sym- 
pathies— especially  in  latteryears — were  strongly  Russo- 
phile.  During  his  visit  to  Europe  and  America  some 
years  ago  Li  Hung   Chang  carried  about  with  him  a 


The  summer  palace  of  Therapia  was  presented  to  the  I  curious  coffin,  in  which  his  bones  now  repose. 


The  French  Embassy  at  Therapia  which  M.  Constans  had  to  quit 
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Admiral  dullard's  flagship  "  Pothuan,"  which  headed  the  squadron  that  seized  Mitylene 

during  the  Franco-Turkish  dispute  [.Photo  by  Stephen  Cribb 


The  new 
Prince  of  Wales 
bids  fair  to  be- 
come as  popular 
a;  the  old  one, 
11 3W  Our  gracious 
K  i  n  g\  The 
Colonies  are 

ringing'  with  his 
p'raises,  and 
rightly  so,  for  a 
better  gentleman 
or  sportsman 
never  graced  the 
Royal  Fa  mil}-. 
A  sailor  Prince 
of  Wales  lias  not 
been  known  to 
these  shores  for 
many  a  day.  The 
new  Princess, 
too,  has  tho- 
roughly gained 
the  affections  of 
the  peo|  1  \  So 
that  this  birthday 
with  acclamation. 


James  Michael 
honour 


who  lias  just  won  the  World's  Championship  at  Paris, 
looking  round  at  the  starter 


at  least  has   been  received'!  the    percentage    will    be    down    to    5 

perhaps  lower. 


A  Curious   Slip 

I  must  warn 
m y  readers 
against  a  curious 
slip,  discovered 
too  late  for  cor- 
rection, on  page 
236,  where  "  80 
or  90  per  cent." 
appears  instead 
of  the  obvious 
8  or  9  per 
cent.  If  the 
cases  of  disease 
or  accident  were 
quite  as  high  as 
mentioned,  the 
recruiting  for  the 
Navy  would 
hardly  be  pro- 
ceeding with  the 
vigour  which 
now.fortunately, 
is  the  case.  In 
another  ten  years 
or   6    per   cent., 


Major  Dupree,  the  new  Mayor  of  Portsmouth,  with  the  members  of  the  Corporation,  on 
his  way  to  the  Parish  Church,  November  10th 

(Photo  by  D.  J.  Mortimer) 
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Lord  Mayor's  day  has  romc  and  gone,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Dimsdale,  who,  fortunately  for  himself)  has  a 
deep  purse,  must  count  up  the  little  bill  of  costs. 

Notwithstanding-  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
receives  as  his  official  salary  n  sum  that  represents  one 
shilling-  for  every  fourteen  -square  yards  ot  ground  under 
his  jurisdiction,  •and  that  the  said  salary  of  £11,000  is  more 
than  eighteen  times  the  salary  the  President  of  All  the  Swiss 
receives  from  his  countrymen  for  his' services,  the  gentleman 
who  aspires  to  the 
honour  of  being- 
London's  Chief 
Magistrate  and  the 
occupant  of  the 
Mansion  House 
must  be  prepared 
to  add  from 
£15,000  to  £20,000, 
most  probably  the 
latter  sum,  in  a 
year  so  important 
as  that  which  sees 
the  Coronation, 
from  his  private 
purse,  a  sum  thatii 
taken  in  sovereigns 
would  provide  a 
ribbon  of  the  same 
that  would  extend 
from  the  Mansion 
House  vid  the 
Poultry  and  King- 
Street  to  the  doors 
cf  the  Guildhall. 

Of  this  sum  a 
'considerable  pro- 
portion is  expended 
on  the  initial  dayof 
t'le  Mayoralty  ;  in- 
deed, the  .Lord 
Mayor's  Show  arid 
banquet  of  1889,  the  most  costly  ever  held,  entailed  an  ex- 
penditure that  is  represented  by  £3  10s.  8d.  for  each  minute 
of  the  day;  that  is  to  say,  £5,100  in  all. 


Divide!  Burdens 

Fortunately  for  the  Lord  Mayor  the  expen.se  of  the  enter- 
tainment on  November  9th  does  not  altogether  fall  on  his 
shoulders,  one-half  of  the  sum  being-  defrayed  by  the  two 
Sheriffs,  who  must   at  times  heave  a  sigh  of  regret  when 


Kenneth  Skinner  going  around  cu 

In  the  great  American  Motor  Race' 


they  recall  the  fad  that  in  the  early  fifties  £2,500  covered 
the  outlay  occasioned  by  the  day's  festivity  and  banquet. 

That  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  cut  down  the  gilt  and 
ginger-bread  element  of  the  Show  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  whereas  the  festivities  in  1889  cost  almost  five  times  the 
original  outlay  in  respect  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  gill  coach 
(£1,065),  which,  by  the  way,  entails  an  expenditure  of  from 
£75  to  £100  per  annum  in  order  to  keep  it  in  good  con- 
dition, in  1899  the  cost  of  the  pageant  and  banquet  was  but 
£3,600,    figures  which   may    be    materially   reduced    in    the 

near  future. 


Turtle  Soup 

Notwithstanding 

the  fact  that  the 
expense  of  the  Show 
and     the     banquet 

could  be  re-pre- 
sented by  a  solid 
stick  of  gold  one 
inch  deep,  one  and 
a-half  inches  wide, 
and  as  high  as  the 
average  Lord 
Mayor,  the  feast  is 
anything  but  a 
barmecide  reflec- 
tion. Eighty  tu- 
reens of  clear  and 
half  as  many  again 
of  thick  turtle  soup 
comprise  perhaps 
the  most  character- 
istic of  the  plats  du 
jour,  but  in  addition 
to  calipash  and 
calipee  there  arc 
quite  sufficient 
other  dainties  to 
justify  the  cynic  to 
adapt  to  the  occasion  and  building  Tom  Moore's  remark  to 
the  effect  that  "  He  who  dines  at  the  Mansion  House 
dines  where  more  good  things,  are  -  eaten  than  said." 
There  are,  for  instance,  sufficient  dishes  of  sole  a  la 
Normande  to  extend  without  a  break  from  one  end  of  the 
Guildhall  to  the  other — that  is  to  say,  a  distance  of  152  ft.  ; 
and  a  perfect  phalanx  of  roast  chickens  and  capons  are  cut 
up. to  appease  the  appetites  of  those  assembled  round  the 
hospitable  board.  To  prevent  misconception  respecting  the 
appetites  of  the  City's  guests,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  well  to 
explain  that  a  phalanx  of  chickens  is  two  hundred. 


rve  on  his  prize-winning  tricycle 

(Copyright  in  U.S.  by  G.  G.   Bain) 


Mr.   Corvlrmd 


Mrs. 
B.-P. 


Chamberlain 

Mr.  Chambedain 


Presentation  of  Sword  of  Honour  to  General  Baden- Powell  at  the  Imperial  Institute 

The  sword  of  honour,  which  was  subscribed  for  by  the  Australians,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Copland,  Agent-General  foi  New  South  Wale 

(Flashed  by  Fradelle  ar.d  Young) 
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ODDS    AND    ENDS    OF   WAR 


Prince  Christian  Victor  died  at  the  front,   but  that 
will  not    prevent   another   of  our    late    Queen's  grandsons, 

Prince  Arthur  of  Con- 
naught,  from  going  to 
South  Africa  —  even  at 
this  late  stage  of  the 
war.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  think  that  a 
Prince  makes  any  better 
a  soldier  than  a  com- 
moner, but  the  son  of  so 
admirable  a  soldier  as 
the  Duke  of  Connaught 
must  surely  be  worth  his 
salt.  For  smartness  and 
efficiency  the  Duke  can 
hold  his  own  with  any 
other  officer  in  the  British 
Army  —  a  justification 
which  has  endeared  him 
in  no  ordinary  degree  to 
our  good  friend  the  Kaiser. 


an    efficient  member.    This  admirable  nil 

influence  than  one  might  at  first  imagine. 
been  for  the  Etonians  there  might 
not  have  been  an  effective  volun- 
teer corps  among-  the  undergradu- 
ates at  Oxford  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  In  my  time,  not  so 
very  many  years  ago,  to  be  a 
"bug-shooter"  or  volunteer  at 
Oxford  was  to  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  one's  friends,  and  in  some 
colleges  almost  a  social  outcast. 
Fortunately  at  Christ  Church,  one 
of  the  most  aristocratic  colleges, 
there  were  a  few  Etonians  who 
had  not  lost  their  enthusiasm,  and 
these  made  A  Company,  the  com- 
pany to  which  Christ  Church  be- 
longed, a  model  and  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  University.  Things 
have  fortunately  changed  now, 
and  very  much  for  the  better. 


has    a    wider 
If  it  had    not 


Conspicuous  Service  Cross 

The  new  decoration  is  of  heavy  silver, 
monogram  E.R.I.,  dark  blue-  and 
white  ribbon.      (Photo  by  C.  Cozens) 

F.ton  and  the  Volunteers 

Prince  Arthur  is  an  Eton 
boy,  and  in  his  earlier  school- 
days is  said  to  have  acted  as 
"fag"  to  William  Waldorf 
Astor,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  man 
who  dislikes  the  pleasure- 
seekers  on  the  Thames. 
Voting  Astor  is,  however,  a 
first-rate  athlete,  and  Eton 
has  probably  licked  him  into 
shape,  Eton,  of  course,  has 
been  the  backbone  of  the 
Volunteer  movement  among" 
the  wealthier  classes,  as 
every  boy  must  join  the  Corps, 
and,   moreover,    must  become 


Removing  the  last  gun  from  the  N.W.  Taku  Fort,  China 

(Photo  by  W.  S.  Johnston) 


Pr  nee  Arthur  of   Con- 
naught 

Who   is   going    10    the   front 
(Photo  by  Russell  and  Sons) 

A  Naval  Decoration 

TheD.S.O.  has  been 
so  much  priced  in  the 
Army  that  its  com- 
panion, the  Conspicuous 
Service  Cross,  has  been 
instituted  none  too  soon 
for  the  Navy.  The 
chances  are  ten  to  one 
that  the  next  big-  war 
will  be  a  naval  conflict, 
and  a  decoration  of  the 
nature  suggested  will 
be  greatly  prized  by 
our  triumphant  heroes. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful 
piece  of  design. 


WW* 


*  ;\ 


Dulwich  at  the  Public  Schools  Field  Day  at  Camberley,  November  1st 

(Photo  by  Fry,  Brighton) 
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The  damaged  torpedo-destroyer   "Dragon" 

Which  came  to  grief  in  a  fog  during  manoeuvres  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
colliding  with  H.M.S.  "Dryad" 


Divers  at  Cape  Town 

Descending  to  examine  the  bottom  of  the  "  Discovery  "  before  she  'eft 
for  the  South  Pole 


The  late  Li  Hung  Chang 

Who  died  of  ulcerated  stomach  on  November  7th  at  Pekin.      Paper  horses  were  prepared  to  take  his  soul  to  Heaven 

(Photo  by  The  Biograph  Co.) 
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DANGEROUS    TRAVELLING    IN    THE    TERRIBLE    FOG 

Which  overcast  the  country  and  especially  London  last  week.     Special  signalling  arrangements  have  had  to  be 

made  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  dangers  [Drawn  by  A.  s.  Fullwood 
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THE    NEW   M.I.    SADDLE    FOR    SOUTH    AFRICA 


Strapping  in  the  paunel 


Flattening  the  skin 


Drawinci  the  seat-cotton  on 


Tkn  t  h  o  u  s  a n  d 
saddles  of  a  new  pat- 
tern have  just  been 
ordered  by  the  War 
Office  from  Birming- 
ham and  Walsall,  and 
all  the  saddlers  in 
these  famous  Midland 
towns  arc  busy  at 
work  at  full  pressure. 
Thecontract  has  been 
divided  up  among  a 
good  many  firms, 
but  these  towns  em- 
brace all  the  chief  fac- 
tories and  workshops 
connected  with  the 
trade.  The  last  two 
years  have  been  an 
exceptionally  good 
time  for  "  Brown 
Saddlers,"*  as,  owing 
to  the  unprecedented 
demands  of  the  Go- 
vernment, they  have 
been  hard  at  work  on 
Mounted  Infantry 
saddles  almost  with- 
out a  day's  break. 

The  process  of 
making  a  saddle  is 
very  interesting,  and 
a  visit  to  a  saddlery 
is  well  worth  paying. 
The  skin  must  first  be 
shaved  to  a  uniform 
substance,  then  the 
stretch  removed,  and 
the  skin  flattened. 
The  hog-skin  is  not 
yet  ready  for  the 
saddletree,  as  the 
skin  must  first  be 
softened  and  the  grain 
raised.  After  the 
saddletree  has  been 
"  cros.-cut,"  "chop- 
ped," and  shaped 
with  a  draw-knife, 
the  web-foundation 
is.  fixed  for  the  seat 
("straining  the  tree"), 
the  seat-cotton  must 
be  drawn  oii,  the  pad- 
ding of  flock  inserted, 
and  then,  last  of  all, 
the  pan  nel  strapped  in. 
A  close  final  examina- 
tion is  required,  as 
the  Government  in- 
spectors are  very 
sharp,  and  Birming- 
ham men  are  careful 
to  let  only  the  best 
and  finished  articles 
go  out  to  the  front. 
Our  photos  are  by 
Herbert  J.  Mason, 
who  has  had  every 
facility  courteously 
offered  him  -for  ob-~ 
taininglheie  pictures. 


Fixing  web  foundation  for  seat 


Making  the  bars  for  the  saddletree 


The  final  examination 
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MINES    AND    MINERS  :     A    NEW    GOLD    RUSH 


New  Visions  of  Wealth 

Both  gold  and  oil  have  been  discovered  in  Oklahoma.,, 


At  home  in  the  New  Gold  City,  Oklahama,  U.S. A 

U.S.A.     The  new  goldfields  are  in  the  Wichita  Mountains 

of  the  Kiowa    and    Comanche    country,    opened    to    white 

settlement  August  6th.     Some  of  the  gold 

is  picked    up    along   the    streams,    while 

others   have  found  pay  dirt    by    digging 

deep  into  the  rocks  for  it      Gold  runniiog 

from   800  dols.  to  2,000  dols.  per  to?,  has 

been    found.       The    oil    wells    are    also 

located  in  this  newly-opaned  tract  ofland, 

and     thousands     have     flocked    thither. 

Within  a   week  after  October    15th  fully 

ten    thousand    persons   had    visited    the 

fields.     The    building   of    mining    camps 

has   already   commenced.     As  yet,  in  all 

of  the  new  towns,  the  people  are  Living  in 

tents. 

»    *    v 


living   under  canvas  cover  in    Oklahoma — the    last    of  the 
free  rands  to  be  given  to  white  home-seekers. 

*    »    * 

Electricity  and  Coal 

The  first  electrical  colliery  in  England 
has  been  started  at  St.  Helens,  in  Lan- 
cashire. It  is  called  the  Broad  Oak 
Colliery,  and  is  being  visited  by  scores  of 
experts,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  inspect  this  unique  mine.  At 
a  few  other  collieries  electricity  is  utilised 
for  haulage  purposes,  but  this  is  the  only 
pit  where  it  is  the  sole  motive  power. 
Hauling,  ventilating,  lighting,  and  even 
winding  and  coal-cutting  are  here  done 
by  electricity,  and  the  system  has  been 
proved  to  have  many  advantages  over 
the  ordinary  one.  The  current  is  obtained 
from  the  local  Corporation  cables,  and  it 
is  easily  controlled.  At  this  colliery  there 
is  no  tall  chimney,  nor  is  there  a  boiler- 
house  where  the  powerful  engines  omit 
great  clouds  of  steam  with  the  peculiar 
coughing  sound  that  one  hears  so  fre- 
quently in  the  neighbourhood.  A  colliery 
can  never  be  nice-looking,  but  the  use 
of  electricity  tends  to  make  it  a  little  less 
unsightly  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  Down  a  pit  the  coal-cutters  are 
driven  by  electricity.  Such  instruments 
—  "iron  men  "  they  are  locally  termed  — 
i  are  of  especial  value  in  thin  seams,  which  can  t  profitably 
j  be  worked  by   manual  labour.      Hitherto   it    has   been    the 


..     ■■■'■/,.    ■■:::■    .  ■ 


A  .Mushroom  City 

Lawton,  which  has  grown  to  be  a 
town  of  ten  thousand  people,  is  made  up 
almost  wholly  of  tents.  The  stores  and 
offices  are  yet  conducted  under  canvas, 
and  will  be  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
winter.  The  climate  is  warm  in  southern 
Oklahoma,  and  no  houses  are  needed, 
the  Indians  living  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round.  It  is  I  practice  for  colliery  owners  to  cease  working  a  pit  where 
probable  that  fully  one  hundred  thousand  persons  are  now  I  t!ie  thick  and  profitable  seams  have  been  exhausted. 


First  Electrical  Mine  in  England— The  Broad  Oak  Colliery  at 
St.  Helens,  Lancashire    (Photo  by  W.  Peacock) 


Lawton  City— The  tented  City  of  Gold  grown  in  a  week 
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THE    MAKING    OF    JACK    TAR 
Cast  your  eye  down  the  panels  and  you  find  the  pictures  tell  their  own  story»  continued  over  the  page 
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They  arc  not  seasick  but  only  admiring  the  view 

The  clever  series  of  pictures  which  we  here  publish  shows 
how  British  lads  are  nowadays  induced  to  join  the  Navy. 
The  days  of  the  press  gang  are  over,  and  only  voluntary 
enlistment  is  allowed.  This  however,  does  not  by  any 
means  diminish  the  number  of  A.  B.'s,  for  boys  are  fascinated 
by  the  tales  they  read  of  the  sea,  and  the  conditions  of  the 


Physical  drill— the  prettiest  sight  of  all 

question  is  at  present  under  a  newer  and  closer  supervision, 
so  that  applicants  for  the  Navy  are  coming-  in  faster  than 
ever.  Destroyers  may  have  occasional  accidents,  but  that 
is  just  their  luck,  and  no  sailor  worth  the  name  is  frightened 
by  the  scarecrow  articles  published  in  our  yellow  journals. 
Fred   Jane,  the  other  day,   raised  a   timely  protest  on  this 


Little  cherubs  down  below 

man-o'-war's  man's  life  are  not  to  be  equalled  on  land  or  sea. 
When  one  considers  the  dangers  to  be  run  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  finds  that  the  percentage  of  cases  of  disease 
and  injur}-  amounts  to  only  from  80  to  90  per  cent.,  one  feels 
that  the  risks  are  well  worth  running,  so  slight  they  are 
compared  with  the  glory  of  being  a  British  sailor.  These 
conditions    are    being    constantly  improved,    and   the    food 


Little  cherubs  up  aloft 

very  point,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  voiced  the  opinion 
of  the  Navy.  It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know 
that  Mr.  West,  who  has  taken  these  pictures  for  the 
Budget,  will  shortly  moor  "Our  Navy"  once  more  at  the 
Polytechnic  in  Regent  Street,  where  he  will  also  show 
a  marvellous  series  of  cinematographs  of  the  tour  of  the 
"  Ophir"  round  the  Empire.  • 


Lyes  left ! 


When  the  band  begins  to  play  ! 
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The  young  idea  takes  to  the  water 


And  very  soon  swims  like  a  fish 

Photos_by  West  ("  Oirr  Navy") 
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Reeling  up 


Proud  lads  to-day 


"-TV* 


almcu    y^isljiug    in    g>coUanb 


Although  llic  record  of  the  salmon  fishing-  this 
season  has  gone  to  Maior  Houston  Boswell  with  a 
forty-seven  poundei,  killed  on  the  Earl  of  Home's 
Birgham  water,  near  Coldstream,  many  another  lovely 
monster  was  lifted  from  its  native  element,  greatly  to 
the  joy  of  the  fisher.  Mr.  Oldham,  whose  capture  of  a 
thirty-pounder  is  recorded  in  these  interesting  photo- 
graphs, found  the  fish  near  Montrose,  where  he  has 


had  magnificent  sport.  Curiously  enough  these  big 
fish  often  cause  far  less  trouble  than  the  smaller  and 
livelier  salmon.  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  of  Inverdon, 
Old  Aberdeen,  who  took  the  record  fish  (46^  lb.) 
on  the  Tay  one  year,  told  me  that  he  had  it  landed 
within  half  an  hour  of  the  first  tug,  and  he  has  jflen 
landed  a  fortv-pou'iider  in  ten  minutes,  whereas  much 
smaller  fish  will  pive  a  run  of  two  or  three  hours. 


A  whopper  this  time 


A  whopper  indeed 
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fH>     E1LEPH0NE 


[Photo  by  Ryan 


EOTH    REALLY    DELIGHTFUL    MEMBERS    OF    SOCIETY         [Photo,  Salmon,  Sunderland 
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Main  deck  abreast  of  the  conning  tower,  showing  the  side 
framing.    The  machine  with  pipe  attached  is  a  pneumatic 


A  view  from  th<  « 


View  ot  the  stern  showing  framing  and  supports  for  propeller  shafting  Side  view  offct,s 

THE    NAVAL    MEMORIAL    TO    THE    GREAT    DEADiift 

Commenced  at  Devonport  March  12th,  and,  named  in  honour  of  her  late  Majesty*       (Photos,  /<»£,., 
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ilr,  looking  at  stern 


Looking  aft  alongside  of  ship  on  the  main  deck,  showing 
casements  for  6-in.  guns. 


Iw.  showing  ram  View  along  main  deck,  showing  upright  supports  of  Tbarfoeties 

IEEN -- BUILDING    THE    NEW    BATTLESHIP    "QUEEN" 

K' Black  mid  White  Budget"  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Admiral  Superintendent,  by  Heath,  Plymouth) 
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propeller  shafting  npAD 

THE    NAVAL    MEMORIAL    TO    THE    GREA^    ^ 

Ccnuncnccrf  n  Djvonport  Mirth  uth,  and  named  in  honour  ol  her  1JK 


"ln9  ran,  vjcw  „l011g  nlril„  dock,  ihnwlnq  upright  supports  ol  tarbrtta 

N- BUILDING    THE    NEW    BATTLESHIP    "QUEEN" 

"'"<■  »d  mil,  B„is„-  u,r„,sh  „„  ,.„,r,a},  „,  ,;,,  ,!,,„„>„;  Sufrhladail,  by  H..M.  Plyimnlh) 
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Tk^^iitvnilsi-Thiitgl  Ere  r  Saw. 

(v^/<r-^2)  Illustrated  By 
Ckas  Pearj  „ 


I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  result  of 
the  first  of  our  new  Weekly  Competitions,  and  must 
congratulate  the  competitors  on  the  excellence  and 
un  the  number  of  the  stories  sent  in. 

First  Prize,   £2   2s. 

It  was  some  few  years  ago  at  an  important  Cup-tie 
between  the  Wolverhampton  Wanderers  and  the  Black- 
burn Rovers.  «The  crowd  was  a  big  and  noisy  one,  and 
at  least  one  member  of  the  mounted  police  was  ready  to 
confess  that  his  job  was  no  sinecure. 

Apparently  the  horse  was  new  to  the  game,  and  there 
was    just   a    sus- 
picion    that     the 
constable  was  new 
to  the  saddle. 

T he  Wolves 
scored  a  goal  and 
a  mighty  roar 
went  up.  So  did 
the  horse,  with  a 
suddenness  that 
startled  his  rider 
and  shot  him 
through  the  goal- 
posts. This  could 
scarcely  be 
claimed  as  a  goal, 
for  the  policeman 
entered  the  net 
from  the  rear, 
but  the  crowd 
enjoyed  it  none 
the  less  lor  that  ! 
With  some  show 
of  hesitation  the 
officer  remounted. 

Another  goal,  another  roar,  followed  by  a  shriek  of 
laughter,  as  the  constable  sat  on  the  turf  and  sorrow- 
fully regarded  the  fiery,  untamed  one. 

"  Here,  you,"  roared  a  purple-visaged  inspector, 
trotting  up  at  this  juncture.  "  Who  gave  you  orders 
to  dismount  ?     Get  back  into  the  saddle  !  " 

"  But,  sir,"  meekly  protested  the  sufferer,  as  he  pain- 
fully rose  to  obey  ;  "  they'll  score  again  the  minute  I 
do  !  " — T.  H.  Fowler,  41,  White  Rose  Street,  York. 

Second  Prize,    £1   Is. 

"CATCH    'EM   ALIVE" 
A  curious  accident  to  a  cyclist  was  caused  by  a  large 
bundle  of  sticky  fly-papers.    When  a  street  hawker  was 
calling,   a  sudden  gust  of  wind  wrenched  the   papers 


Vainly  shouting  out  to  the  fast  disappearing  horses' 


from  the  man's  hand  and  caused  them  to  fly  in  a  cloud 
just  as  the  cyclist  was  passing.  The  latter  rode  right 
into  them,  and  their  stickiness  caused  them  to  adhere 
to  the  tyres  of  his  machine,  the  back  of  his  head,  and, 
indeed,  entirely  enveloped  him,  so  that,  unable  to  see, 
he  came  a  terrible  "smash  "  into  the  gutter,  while  the 
boys  gathered  round  with  an  exulting  cry  of  "  Catch  'em 
alive."— W.  Brewer,  82,  St.  George's  Road,  Barnslev. 

*  *   * 

Third  Prize,   10s.   6d. 

One  of  the  funniest  things  I  ever  saw  was  on  a  race 

day  in  Paris. 
The  Champs 
Elysees  thronged 
with  equipages 
of  all  sorts  on 
their  way  to  the 
racecourse ;  ■  sud- 
denly something 
in  the  harness  of 
a  carriage  with 
postillions  gave 
way,  and  on  and 
away  galloped 
the  horses  and 
postillion,  per- 
fectly uncon- 
scious that  the 
carriage  was  left 
behind  !  the 
people  inside 
vainly  shouting 
out  to  the  fast 
disap  pearing 
horses  and  pos- 
tillion, who  was 
rendered  quite  deaf  by  the  noise  of  the  multitude  of 
carriages,  and  galloped  on  all  the  faster,  the  horses 
having  no  weight  to  draw.  The  laughter  of  the 
passers-by,  and  the  faces  of  the  occupants  of  the 
unharnessed  carriage,  remain  pictured  in  my  mind  as 
one  ot  the  most  comical  sights  I  ever  saw. — F.  L.  Attv, 
Thirley  House,  near  Christchurch,  Hants. 

*  »    ¥ 

The  following  stories,  though  not  judged  of  equal 
merit  with  the  prize-winders,  are  so  good  that  they 
deserve  honourable  mention  : — 

Some  years  ago  I  was  preaching  at  a  service  held  in 
a  schoolroom  during  the,  restoration  of  the  church. 
Near  by  where  I  stood  was  a  form  on  which  several 
small  boys  were  seated.     Suddenly,  from  one  cause  or 


"Startled  his  rider  and  shot  him  through  the  goal-posts" 
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"With  his  spurred  boots  in  the 
air  " 


another,     the      form  | 
gave  way,  the  young- 
sters  fell    backward, 
and   a   row   of   hob- 
nailed      boots       ap- 
peared waving  fran- 
tically    in     the     air. 
An     old     man    who ! 
kept    order     among 
the  children    sprang 
up,    but,    instead    of 
helping  them  up,  he  { 
knocked  their  heads'  I 
together,  as  they  lay  i 
helpless,    saying,    in  j 
most   audible    tones, 
"  You  wicious  young 
devils  !  why  don't  'ee 
listen  to  the  sarmon,  I 
eh  ?  "  —  Rev.  T.    F.  j 
Fulton,    The    Rec- 
tory, Botus  Fleming, 
Hatt,  Cornwall. 

*   *    * 

That  was  at  East- 
riey    Barracks,    near 
Southsea,  October,  1897.     When   attending  service  in  1 
the   garrison   church,    the  general  and  his  aide,   who1 
were  inspecting  the  barracks,  attended  the  service,  and; 
the  general  in   full  uniform  seated    himself  in   one  of 
the  cane-seated  chairs,   when    the  seat  gave  way  and 
the  general  was  left  sticking  in  the  frame  of  the  chair,  j 
with  his  spurred  boots  in  the  air.     Officers  rushed  to 
his  assistance,  and  with  much  pulling  and  tugging  he 
was  got  out.     That  made  me  laugh.  — Mrs.  Weigall, 
Corromandel,  Southfield  Road,  Paignton. 

*    *    * 

c— — 7 

It  was  at  a 
country  cricket- 
match  in  a  field  on 
one  side  of  which 
wasa  black,  muddy 
ditch.  One  of  the 
players,  a  country 
lad,  was  dressed  in 
white  ducks  and 
white  shirt  to  imi- 
tate those  who  had 
flannels.  A  ball 
was  hit  straight  for 
the  ditch,  and  in 
trying  to  catch  it 
the  lad  stumbled 
and  fell  in  the 
ditch.  The  spec- 
tators      eagerly 

watched  for  his  reappearance,  and  could  not  contain  their 
laughter  when  he  crawled  out  on  the  opposite  side  a  com- 
plete study  in  black  and  white. — E.  Baker,  Brickyard, 
Piddinghoe,  Lewes. 


Catch  'etn   alive  ' 


The    scats    of 

the   last   row   of 

stalls  at  the  Hay- 
market       spring 

up  of  their  own 

accord.  A  pom- 
pous, middle- 
aged  man  en- 
tered the  theatre 

and     placed    his 

faultless  silk  hat 

on       the       floor 

beneath    one    of 

these  seats.     He 

then  pressed  the 

seat    down    into 

position,    turned 

his    back  on    it, 

and    released    it. 

The  seat  sprang 

back  against  the 

woodwork,    and 

the      man      [sat 

slowly      down 

upon     his     hat. 

His  face,   as   he 

realised   that  he 

had     passed  the 

point    at    which 

the  seat    should 

have    met    him, 

was  the  funniest 

thing      I      have 

seen.  —  Walter 

W.  Dobell,  Cliff  House,  Mundeslev,  Norfolk. 
¥    ¥    * 
A  syllabub  was.  made  and  turned  out  a  failure,  too 

much  brandy  hav- 
ing been  put  in 
A  servant  placed  i 
out  in  the  yard.  A 
large  cock  seeing 
ir,  refreshedhimseli 
too  generously,  and 
became  perfectly  in- 
toxicated, rushing 
round  and  round 
the  yard,  crowing 
and  crowing  loudei 
and  louder,  hi? 
expression  being 
extremely  comical. 
It  was  the  funniest 
sight  I  ever  saw. — 
Josephine  Atty, 
Shirley  House, 
Christchurch. 
*  *  * 
Other  good  stories  have  been  sent  in  by  G.  Mountain 

13,  Picton  Street,  Bristol  ;  E.  J.  Plim.y,  Harley  Street 

Hanley,  Staffs  ;  A.  Kirk,  Victoria  Villa,  Sheffield  Road 

Chesterfield,  which  I  would  print  if  I  had  room. 


"Complete  study  iu  black  and  white' 


"A  row  of  hob-nailed  boots  appeared  waving  frantically  in  the  air*' 
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D  ABOUT  THE 
LONDON    SHOWS 


In  the  answers  to  our  compe- 
tition, "The  Funniest  Thing  I 
Ever  Saw,"  results  of  which 
are  announced  on  page  242, 
quite  a  number  recorded  the 
simple  legend  Charleys  Aunt. 
Charleys  Aunt,  of  course,  is 
Mr."  W.  S.  Penley,  and  Mr. 
Penley  has  good  reason  to  re- 
member it.  A  steady  run  of 
three  years  is  a  record  of  which 
any  play  and  any  manager 
may  be  proud,  and  when 
one  remembers  that  the  actor-manager  of  Charley's 
Aunt  was  also  responsible  to  a  very  large  extent 
for  The  Priva'.e  Secretary  and  A  Little  Ray  of  Sun- 
shine, one  realises  that  he  is  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
parts.  He  has  just  revived  Uncles  and  Aunts,  a  very 
old  and  dear  favourite,  at  his  cosy  little  theatre  in 
Little  Queen  Street,  and  of  course  all  London  is  flock- 
ing to  see  him.  That  curious  metallic  voice  has  a 
fascination  which  lew  can  resist.  It  carries  irresistible 
laughter,  in  its  train,  and  one  wakes  up  at  night  laugh- 
ing at  its  very  echo. 

v    ¥    v 

Have  you  seen  Le  Masque  at  the  St.  James's  Hall 
(Drawing-room)?  If  not,  you  must  go  at  once  to 
see  the  cleverest  and  most  artistic  sleight-of-hand  per- 
formance the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  has  performed 
before  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  not  only  because 
of  his  noble  birth,  but  also  because  of  his  really  marvel- 
lous skill.  He  is  a  philosopher  and  a  poet,  and  the 
delightful  little  French  verses  which  prelude  and 
lighten  his  entertainment  deserve  more  than  passing 
r.icntion.  The  way  in  which  he  can  produce  cigars — 
tobacco  for  the  men,  and  chocolate  for  the  children — is 
simply  extraordinary,  while  every  fairy  in  England 
cccms  to  be  at  his  beck  and  call,  to  bring  flowers  for  all 
the  pretty  faces  in  his  audience.  Le  Masque  is  really  a 
Peruvian  nobleman,  who  has  taken  to  the  stage  for 
private  reasons.  One  ot  his  publications  has  had  the 
honour  of  b.ing  put  on  the  Index  Expurgatoritis  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  gives  an  imaginary  picture  of 
>  "sus  Christ  at  the  Vatican,  and  the  Pope  did  not  at 
all  like  the  story.  So  beautifully  written  Was  this 
book  (it  is  written  in  verse)  that  one  sees  the  book  on 
the  second-hand  stalls  in  Paris  marked  "  Said  to  be  by 
Victor  Hugo." 


Miss  Ada  Reeve,  the  charm- 
ing representative  of  San  Toy  at 
Daly's  Theatre,    comes    from    a 
theatrical  stock,  her  father  being 
a  well-known  actor  in   the  pro- 
vinces,  and   her   mother  a  once 
popular    soubrette.       She   made 
her    first  appearance    when    six    years    old    with    Fred 
Wright's   Travelling    Company,    and   two  years    later 
she     was    playing    in     sketches     at     the     Middlesex, 
afterwards    returning   to   the   stage  and  touring   with 
Fanny    Leslie's   Jack   in   the  Box.      At    twelve    Miss 
Reeve  appeared  as  a  serio-comic   singer,  and  at  four 
teen  was  recognised   as   one  of  the  leading  artistes  on 
the  Variety   Stage.      In  '94  she   was  engaged  by   Mr. 
George  Edwardes  to   play  in    The  Shop  Girl,  creating 
the  name-part  at  the  Gaiety.    The  following  year   she 
played   in  All  Abroad  at  the  Criterion,  which  was  fol- 
lowed bv  The  Gay  Parisienne  at   the  Duke  of  York's. 
Her  latest  creations  were  in   My  Lord  Sir  Smith  with 
Arthur  Roberts,  and  in  Florodora  ;  she  has  also  played 
in  Australia  and  America,  where  she  met  with  great 
success.     Miss  Reeve  owes  her  popularity  to  her  dainty 
grace  and  strong  magnetism  ;  she  has  the  reputation 
of  being  the  highest  paid  actress  on  the  London   stage, 
and  a  short  time  ago  refused  a  guaranteed  offer  for  one 
year  in  America  at  a  salary  of  ^"200  per  week. 

*    *    * 

Ax  one  time  the  galleryites  were  inclined  to  mourn 
because  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  accustomed  seats 
— those  dizzy,  cozy,  comfortable  seats  somewhere  near 
the  thrones  of  the  Gods  and  of  Olympian  Zeus— during 
the  run  of  the 
Las>t  of  the 
Dandies  at 
Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  but 
now  they  feel 
considerably  re- 
lieved at  having 
so  little  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing 
a  very  middling 
play.  From  the 
tailor's  point  of 
view,  or  from 
the  point  of 
view  of  the 
antiquarian,  it 
may  be  very  in- 
teresting, but, 
really,  who 
cares  twopence 
for  Crockford's 
nowadays  ?  or 
who  cares  for 
any  dandy, 
however  cele- 
brated ?  Action 
is  the  thing, 
and  vigorous 
life  is  what  we 
really  want. 


Mr 


W.  S.  Penley  in  ,r Uncles  and 
Aunts"    (Photo  by  Barraua*) 
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(I  hoto  by  W.  and  D.  Downey) 
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sticks.     Faust's  broad 
prints  on  the  walls. 


Man  us     Mo  Mann    led    me 

into  it. 

He  said  he  had  had  his  eye  on 
the  crib  for  a  month  of  Sundays, 
and  it  was  soft  as  silk.  The  hcirse 
belonged,  said  he,  to  a  moony-eyed 
old  fossil  with  a  head  like  a 
bladder  of  lard  ;  and  every  door 
and  window  in  the  chat  had  marked  on  it,  as  large  as  life,  *  Please 
walk  in  and  burgle  me." 

Manus  McMann  knows  as  much  about  burgling  as  a  bull-calf  knows 
of  dignity  ;  but  he  is  one  of  those  crass  individuals  who  are  as  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  Fear  as  they  are  of  most  other  things.  He  would 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a  firing  platoon  for  a  pot  of  cold  fourpenny,  his 
favourite  tipple ;  in  fact,  the  only  thing  of  which  he  is  afraid  is 
unrectified  water.  Now,  a  man  like  this  is  a  good  thing  to  have  with 
you  when  the  air  smells  of  danger  ;  and  so,  for  that  reason  only,  I  did 
not  go  into  the  business  single  handed,  as  I  might  easily  have  done, 
McMann  being  of  a  confiding  nature  in  his  cups. 

The  house  was  situate  in  Suffolk,  where  we  happened  to  be  touring 
at  the  time.     It  stood  in  its  own  grounds,  a  long  way  from  everywhere, 
on  the  shores  of  a  silvern  broad.     There  was  a  glass  observatory  on 
the  roof,  and  an  unsightly  outhouse,  fitted  up  as  a  laboratory.     All 
day  long   little   explosions   took    place   within  the  walls    of  this 
odd  dwelling  ;  and  at  night  the  windows  would  often  be 
lighted  up  with  flashes  of  phosphorescence.     I  nick- 
named the  fossil  "  Faust,"  rather  happily,  I  think  ; 
and  as  we  lay  all  day  on  the  rusty  marge  of  the 
broad,    I    beguiled     the     time     by    quoting 
from       Goethe's      tragedy     to      McMann. 
McMann  remarked  that  the  only  unholy 
thing   about    the    madhouse    was    the 
stench. 

I  planned  our  enterprise  in  good 
order,    though    McMann    was    con- 
temptuous    of     my      precautions. 
"A  child   could  do   the  trick  with 
one   hand   tied    behind   him,"  he 
averred.    It  was  about  ten  o'clock 
of  a  sweltering,  dark  night  that 
we  made  our  attempt.     A  soft, 
clinging   mist  that  steamed    up 
off  the  water  rendered  us  addi- 
tional aid. 

"  If    it    was    a   hard  job   the 
moon    'd    be  up   like   a    'lectric 
light,      so     it       would,"       said 
McMann. 

When  he  quits  this  terrestrial 
sphere  for  other  realms  he  is  bound 
to  grumble^about  the  climate.     He 
is  like  that  :    a  perfect    Irish    (John) 
Bull. 
The     garden  -  gate    stood     wide.        We 
went  up  a  grass-grown  path   to  the  front 
door,  McMann  leading. 
Might    as    well    knock,"   said    I,  "and   be   done 
Willi  it." 
"  No  need  to  knock,"  he  answered, 
and  walk  in." 
"  I  don't  like  the  look  of  it,"  I  objected. 
I  do,"  said  he.     And  he  had  the  audacity  to  try  the  front  door. 
It  opened  readily,  without  noise,  and  swung  back  smoothly  on  oiled  hinges. 
"  He's  a  retired  cracksman,  gone  mad  and  philanthropic,"  I  whispered. 
"  He's  nothing  of  that,"  said  McMann. 

The  house  was  all  dark  and  silent  within.  My  lantern- showed  me  a  narrow  strip  of 
fall,  furnished  with  a  tall  rack  in  which  stood  some  gold-headed  umbrellas  and  walking- 
brimmed  wide-awake  hung  on  a  peg.     There   were  some  indifferently   good  German 


'Just   turn  the  handle 
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"  I  don't  like  it,"  I  said  again  to  McMami,  as  I  laid  my  hand  on  his  sleeve. 

"  Don't  shake  the  house  down,  anyway,"  was  his  only  reply. 

We  went  forward  cautiously. 

Then  an  astounding  thing  occurred  that  utterly  baffles  description. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  earth  suddenly  heaved  under  our  feet,  and  threw  me  miles  high  into  the  air.  I 
was  deafened  by  a  thousand  noises  ;  .such  an  uproar  I  have  never  heard,  before  or  since.  Hells  rang  :  great 
bells  that  boomed  and  little  bells  that  rippled  shrilly  in  a  running  tintinnabulation  ;  guns  exploded,  filling  the 
air  with  a  coarse,  choking  odour  of  bad  powder  ;  gongs  resounded  sonorously  ;  steam-whistles  shrieked  and 
great  horns  hooted  ;  rattles  br-r-r-rd  and  buzzed  and  crackled  ;  cymbals  clashed  ;  whilst  all  around  us 
ponderous  bodies  seemed  to  be  failing  heavily.  For  an  interminable  space  of  time  I  seemed  to  be  floating  in 
mid-air.  Then  I  came  to  the  ground  with  a  rousing  crash  that  made  my  head  sing  like  a  kettle.  After  that 
supervened  merciful  oblivion. 

When  I  next  opened  my  eyes  they  encountered  a  light  so  dazzling  I  tried  instinctively  to  shield  them  with 
my  hands.  To  my  dismay  I  found  that  I  was  fast  bound,  hand  and  foot.  My  heart  jumped,  and  then  turned 
into  a  solid  lump  of  stone.  I  sat  blinking,  half  dazed,  only  dimly  aware  of  my  state.  The  first  clear  impression 
that  reached  me  was  of  a  voice,  McMann's,  swearing.  1  have  never  heard  more  comprehensive  cursing  in  my 
Ufe.  And  whenever  McMann  paused,  short  of  breath,  a  dry  chuckle  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  Slowly  my 
eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  light,  and  I  saw. 

1  was  sitting  in  a  kind  of  iron  arm-chair  that  gripped   my  limbs  at  all   points  with  s-trong   steel   claws 


"  A  certain 
funny  old  gen- 
tleman  who 
hovered  about 
us,  chuckling 
and  rubbing 
his  hands" 


Confronting  me,  at  a  distance  of  some  three  yards, 
was  McMann,  similarly  fixed.  We  were  in  a  big, 
bare  apartment,  gruesomely  stocked  with  skele- 
tons and  skulls  and  plaster-casts  of  every  portion 
of  the  human  anatomy  ranged  on  shelves  round 
the  walls.  I  had  never  before  set  eyes  on  that  old 
fossil,  Faust,  but  from  McMann's  description  I 
recognised  him  now  in  a  certain  fussy  old  gentle- 
man who  hovered  aboufus,  chuckling  and  rubbing 
his  hands. 

"  I   trust,   my    dear    young   friend,"    said    he, 
addressing  me,  "  that  you  are  not  in  pain." 
I  shook  my  head  stupidly. 
"  I  have   been   expecting  you,"  said  he.  "  lor 
years." 
"  Didn't  you  get  our  telegram  ?  "  asked  McMann.     Faust  disregarded  him. 

"I  should  be  sorry,"  said  he,  "  to  reflect  on  the  profession  to  which  you  both  belong  apparently;  but, 
really,  you  have  forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that  burglars  are  a  very  unenterprising  class  of  men.  The  induce- 
ments I  have  held  out,  the  pains  I  have  taken  to  secure  a  specimen  of  your  genus.  Really  !  You  are  not,  1 
suppose,  scientific?" 

"  Best  ten-stun  boy  they  ever  turned  out  o'  St.  Luke's,"  said  McMann.  "  It  you  hadn't  made  potted  meat 
o'  me  this  way  Fd  show  you  something'  that  would  make  you  laugh." 

"You  seem  to  be  in  some  distress  of  mind,"  Faust  continued,  still  ignoring  McMann.  "  Let  me  reassjre 
you.  You  are  in  no  danger  from  me.  I  merely  want  you  for  scientific  purposes.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the 
least  alarm.  I  am  not  going  to  vivisect  you,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  You  are  merely  a  secret  fad  of  mine  : 
I  am  taking  you  as  representative  of  the  whole  craft  of  burglarly.  You  are  my  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  ;  but 
I  don't  propose  to  articulate  you." 
"  Dotty  !  "  murmured  McMann. 
"  No,  my  bluff  young  friend,  not  dotty 
vernacular.     "  Merely  an  enthusiast." 

"  Give  it  up,  then,"  said  McMann.      "  Pass  me." 

I  braced  myself  sufficiently  to  gasp  out  : 

"  How  do  we  come  to  be  here,  like  this  ?  " 

"  That  was  nothing,"  he  replied,  modestly.     "  A  mere 


said   Faust,    showing    an    unexpected    acquaintance    with    the 


matter  ot   applied   electricity,  together   with    a  few 
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ritle  mechanical  devices.  I  had.  to  make  sure  of  you.  Do  you  know,  sir,"  sweetly,  '  that  this  little  invention 
of  mine  which  has  landed  you  here  so  nicely,  has  cost  me  something  like  three  hundred  pounds  for  damaged 
ioys  alone  ?  " 

"  Damaged  ooys  ?  "  I  faltered. 

"Their  bones  are  so  absurdly  frail,  and  of  course  they  are  lighter  than  is  strictly  nocessary,"  he  explained, 
unctuously.  "  I  experimented  with  them,  you  know  ;  the  same  things  happened  to  them  that  happened 
\o  you,  just  now.    Only  there  were  accidents.    Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  you  on  being  alive." 

I  groaned. 

"  What's  the  good  of  all  this  chin-wagging,  you  galvanised  old  ape,  you  ?  "  grumbled  McMann.  "  Wh\ 
don't  you  cook  us,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  be  done  with  it  ?  " 

"  The  social  amenities,  my  dear  sir,  the  social  amenities!  But  perhaps  you  are  right.  Let  me  examine 
your  head." 

.  "  Examine  my  face,"  said  McMann.      "  Look  at  my  tongue.      Doctor  told  me  once  1  had  a  most  wonderful 
tongue.      Put  your  finger  in  my  mouth  and  feel." 

"  I  might  lose  my  finger,"  smiled  Faust. 

"  O,  no  !  "McMann  said,  cheerfully.      "  I'd  spit  it  out." 

Faust  made  a  grimace  expressive  of  disgust. 

He  produced  a  piece  of  tape  and  measured  McMann's  head,  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  eyebrow;,  and 
from  ear  to  ear,  across  and  across,  at  every  conceivable  angle,  carefully  jotting  down  the  dimensions  W  a  Dook. 

"Just  a  word,"  said  McMann.      "  It's  my  head." 

"  Your  only  lawful  possession,  perhaps.     Destructiveness,  very  large." 

"  I  can  feel  it  swelling  up  every  minute,"  said  McMann. 

The  old  fraud  then  proceeded  to  feel  my  bumps,  as  they  say. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  his  examination,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  some  thin 
your  respective  careers." 

Then  began  one  cf  the  most  remarkable  bragging-matches  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  take  part  in. 
will  go  further,  and  say  that   never   in   my  life   have  I   heard   any  men   brag 
ridiculous  occasion. 

My    self-esteem  was  wounded   and    I    bragged   to    restore   the  percentage 
sheer  love  of  the  thing,  like  an  artist,  and  he  beat  me. 

We    began    with  surreptitious   spoonsful  of  jam,    and  went    on,    through 
fraud,  theft,  forgery,  and  burglary,  to  highway  robbery. 

With  an  incident  in  which  I  figured  as  levelling  a  gun  at  a  whole  }oung  ladies'  school  in  broad 
daylight  near  Brighton  I  closed  my  infamous  record  ;  but  McMann  proceeded  with  a  diabolical  murder, 
and  described  the  scene  of  the  crime  with  such  picturesqueness  and  force  that  I  half  believed  him  guilty'  of 
it  at  last. 

"  That  affair  at  Clapham,  too,"  said  McMann,  breathlesslv 
for  it.     Well " 

The  patient  Faust  held  up  his  skinny  hand. 

He  crossed  to  his  book  and  wrote  laboriously  : 

"Abnormal  development  of  the  imaginative  organs,"  pronouncing  each  word 

"  Thank  you,"  said  he.      "It  has    been  a   most   enjoyable  evening.      I  think 
you."     And  he  left  the  room,  abstractedly. 

"  What  are  we  going  to  do?"  I  asked  McMann.  ;       '    "» 

But  the  problem  was  taken  off  our  hands. 

Again  the  earth  seemed  to  rise  up  under  our  feet  ;  again  there  was  that  horrific  din,  and  the  former 
sensation  of  being  whirled  miles  high  to  float  serenely  in  space  for  an  interminable  while,  and  then  strike  earth 
with  a  stunning  thud.  .    ■ 

We  were  lving,  unshackled,  side  by  side,  in  Faust's  garden  when  our  senses  returned  to  us. 

"I'm  going  back,"  McMann  announced,  and  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  began  to  walk  about  in  eccentric 
circles,  sparring  at  the  wind.    ."  I'm  going  to  alter  the  dear  old  chap." 

"  I  wouldn't  go  back,"  said  I,  "  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  fences  iri  the  world.'.', 

"  Such  an  amusing  old  gentleman!"  said  McMann,  as  we  limped  painfully  along  beside  the  shining, 
placid  waters  of  the  broad.      "  Fair  bloomin'  Arabian  night,  ain't  it  ?  "  Edwin  Pl'c.h. 


of 

Nay,  I 
as   McMann  and    I  did  on  that 

But    McMann    bragged    for 

slow   grades  of  petty  larceny, 


"  Murder  of  a  young  girl.     Stoker  chap  hum 


iloud  as  he  set  it  down, 
that  is   all  I  shall   require  of 
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A  Chinese  Philosopher  « 

Confucius   always    rose 
and    saluted    a     magistrate,     a 
blind   person,  or  one  in  mourn- 
ing"   for    a    parent  ;     while    he 
showed  his  good  taste  by  never 
paying"  a  visit  of  condolence  in 
a  red  hat,  or  adorning  himself 
either    in    that    colour  or    light 
green   when    suffering  per- 
sonally from  domestic  be- 
reavement.    It  appears 
that  he  wore   his  rig"ht 
sleeve  shorter  than  his 
left,  for  convenience   in 
dispatch    of     business, 
had  his  lower  garment 
made     with    triangular 
seams,   and    donned    a 


robe-de-nuit  which  was  half  again  as  long  as  himself.  So 
much  for  the  outer  man.  With  regard  to  the  inner,  he 
shows  a  little  inconsistency,  for,  in  spite  of  being  the  author 
of  a  maxim  to  the  effect  that  "  Coarse  rice,  water  to  drink, 
and  the  bended  arm  for  a  pillow,  are  sufficient  for  happi- 
ness," he  was  rather  given  to  fads  respecting  his  own  eating 
and  drinking— though  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  he  never 
ate  too  much.  If  the  meat  was  not  cut  rightly  he  did  not 
eat,  nor  if  it  lacked  its  proper  sauce  (name  of  sauce  or  recipe    A.  Fable  of  u 


Way.      He  falls  in  with  a 
fisherman,  of  whom  he  asks 
the    direction.       The    fisherman 
makes  no  reply,  but  gives  him  a 
stone — the  sort  ot  stone  which, 
in   a   properly  brought-up,   self- 
respecting      fable,      would      be 
endowed   with  magical  powers, 
such   as  enabling    its  possessor 
to  become   invisible  at  will, 
or  put  to  flight  an  entire 
arm}",     ending     up,     ot 
course,     by     marrying! 
him,    after  the   conven- 
tional   amount  of    trial 
and  tribulation,   to  the 
invariable  Princess.     In 
the  misguided  Chinese 
fable,  however,  nothing 
I  of  the  kind  occurs.     The  stone  is  bestowed  and  the  traveller 
I  arrives — entirely   without  adventures,   by    the   way — at  his 
'  lacteal  destination.     And  then  the  whole  thing  is  disposed 
of  in    an    absurdly  inconsequential   postscript   to  the   effect 
that — "He  turned  the  white  of  his  eye  to  those  he  hated  and 
the  blue  to  those  he  loved  " — which  is  neither  here  nor  there, 


*£^« 


nor  anywhere  else. 


Millionaire 


for  same  omitted/ buf  he  appears  to  have  taken  ginger  with 
everything). 

Also  an  Editor 

Confucius  was  in  his  day  foolish  enough  to  be  an  editor. 
By  the  bye,  he  had  ra'ther  an  original  method  of  selecting 
the  poetical  chaff  from  the 
wheat,  which  may  be  re- 
commended to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  editors 
as  allow  their  columns  to 
indulge  in  occasional 
poetical  lapses.  He  sang 
over  everything  to  his  lute  ! 
Of  course,  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  all  modern  editors 
may  not  be  expert  lutists  ; 
some  may  have  fallen  quite 
out  of  practice,  while  one 
here  and  there  may  have 
neglected  the  study  of  the 
classical  instrument  alto- 
gether. Also,  it  may  be 
objected  that  this  manner 
of  procedure  would  con- 
sume too  much  of  the  edi- 
torial time,  to  say  nothing 
of  unmusical  neighbours 
in  the  same  block  objecting 
to  the  performance  more 
or  less  forcibly.  Anyhow, 
that  was  how  Confucius 
with  his  lute  wrestled,  a 
la  Orpheus,  with  his  edi- 
torial duties,  and  made  a 
choice  selection  of  some 
three  hundred  items.  One  of  these  runs  as  follows  : — 
"  O,  sweet  maiden,  so  fair  and  retiring, 


The  long  and  the  short  of  it  — Two  jolly  little  Chinese 
dwarfs  come  aboard  II. M.S.  "Phoenix" 


At  the  corner  I'm  waiting  for  you  ; 
And  I'm  scratching  my  head  and  inquiring 
What  on  earth  it  were  best  I  should  do." 


A  Chinese  Fable 

Yuen  Tsi,  or  the  Heavenly  One,  for  reasons  which  are 
not  considered  worthy  of  mention,  sets  out  to  find  the  Milky 


The  story  of  Shi  Tsung,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  Chinese  Vanderbilt,  is  of  an  equally  unsatisfactory  though 
more  pessimistic  turn.  He  appears  to  have  made  a  bet  with 
a  brother  millionaire  (who  may  have  made  his  pile  in  the 
tinned  puppy-dog  line)  that  he  wou'd  cover  a  greater  extent 
of  street  with  brocade  than  the  latter.     Shi  Tsung  won,  not 

by  a  neck  but  by  ten  li  — 
whatever  that  might  be. 
Not  content  with  this  easy 
victoiy,  he  next  proceeded 
to  outbid  the  other  by  prof- 
fering thirty-six  pecks  of 
pearls  for  a  certain  beau- 
tiful damsel.  And  then  the 
whole  thing  ends  suddenly 
and  unreasonably  with  Shi 
Tsung  dying  in  prison  and 
the  damsel  throwing  her- 
self out  of  window.  As, 
however,  to  live  "happily 
ever  after  "  in  China  is  to 
live  on  rotten  eggs  and 
pickled  birds'  nests,  Shi 
Tsung  was,  perhaps,  well 
advised. 

*    ¥    * 

Arithmetical  Problems 

The  most  ancient  work 
on  mathematics  which  the 
Chinese  possess  is  that 
which  bears  the  somewhat 
incongruous  title  of"  Chow- 
pi,"  or  the  thisjh-hone  of 
Chow.  Chow-kung  occu- 
pies himself  in  putting- 
questions  of  the  most  abstruse  nature,  which  Shang-kaon 
answers  without  so  much  as  turning'  a  hair.  The 
former,  for  instance,  opens  up  the  subject  by  casually 
remarking  that,  as  there  are  no  steps  by  which  one  may 
ascend  to  the  heavens,  and  as  it  would  be,  if  not  absolutely 
impossible,  at  least  glaringly  impracticable,  to  take  a 
rule  and  measure  the  earth,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
Shang-kaong  if  the  latter  could  see  his  way  to  help  him 
i  1  this  little  1  i  Ticulty.  I  shall  not,  however,  give  his  answer, 
as  this  would  require  three  volumes  of  the  Budget. 
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Miss  Nightingale  is  melancholy 


'I  bear  his  voice 


He  comes !  " 


Mr.  Nightingale  fears  he  is 
too  late 


MR.  AND  MISS  NIGHTINGALE 

THE    PRETTY   LITTLE     TALE    WHISTLED     BY 
M.    RUDINOFF    AT    THE    ALHAMBRA 

For  three  seasons  now  M.  Rudinoff  has 
delighted  the  Alhambra  audiences  with  hlj 
wonderful  whistling  scene,  the  love-making'  of 
Mr.  and  Miss  Nightingale,  and  still  they  are 
never  tired  of  hearing  that  beautiful  trill  and 
so  artistic  and  amusing  a  turn.  M.  Rudinoff 
has  been  kind  enough  to  give  a  special  sitting 
for  the  readers  of  the  Budget,  so  that  thfy 
may  retain  for  all  time  a  souvenir  of  his  little 
entertainment.  He  has  given  me  the  words  to 
put  under  each  picture,  explaining  .the  mood 
or  phase  expressed  by  each  attitude  ;  so  that 
we  have  the  whole  story  told  in  nine  pictures. 
Of  M.  Rudinoff's  wonderful  versatility  I  shall 
tell  in  another  number.  Suffice  to  say  that  he 
has  the  soul  of  a  true  artist,  and  that  his  paint- 
ings and  etchings  are  of  fine,  sincere  work- 
manship. He  has  also  a  magnificent  baritone 
voice,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  Wagnerite. 


Ah  !  a  letter 


"How  beautifully  she  writes!" 


"My  dear  lady,  will  you  walk  with  me  ?  " 


'Because  I  love  youl' 
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MR.    NIGHTINGALE    HAS    FAITH    IN    HIS    IRRESISTIBLE    MOUSTACHE 

These  photos  of  M.  Rudinoff  were^taken-at  a  special sitting  for  the  "Budget"  by  Russell  and  Sons 
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THE   WORLD    OF    FOOTBALL 


BY     "  ABAK1S  " 


The  Men  fra  Sheffield 
HERE  seem  greater  possibilities  for 
football  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
than  in  Sheffield,  and  Nottingham  has 
an  ache  to  stand  upon  equality  of  position 
with  these  great  centres.  As  a  fact, 
however,  not  even  Birmingham  has  done 
so  well  in  football  as  the  Yorkshire  City. 
Sheffield  is  pre-eminent  in  point  of  actual 
results  attained  in  football  as  with  most 
other  branches  of  British  sport.  No 
other  place  in  England  can  show  a 
record  equal  to  the  Tykes.  Sunderland 
can  show  a  string"  of  championships, 
Preston  can  show  two  wreaths  of  laurel, 
Liverpool  and  Everton  one  each,  and 
the  Villa  a  hatful.  But  no  other  centre 
supports  two  clubs  each  good  enough  to 
win  the  highest  honours.  That  is  where 
Sheffield  has  the  pull.  Wednesday  and 
United  have  both  won  the  Cup,  and  the  United  have  had 
the  League  headship  as  well.  Of  course,  if  you  take 
West  Bromwich,  the  Villa,  and  Small  Heath,  you  have  a 
collection  of  clubs  unequalled  elsewhere  in  England  in  such 
an  area,  and  you  have  achievements  which  in  the  aggregate 
dwarf  any  similar  .  centres.  But  to  clearly  establish  the 
pre-eminence  of  Sheffield,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  its 
two  clubs  are  actually  within  the  city  boundaries  ;  while  the 
Villa  stands  as  sole  representative  for  Birmingham  proper, 
and  self-contained  among  the  gatherers  of  glory. 

Vf      if      if  -,,   -  ' 

A  Fine  Record 

There  has  never  been  an  enduring  slump  in  football 
since  the  game  first  began  there.  From  the  days  when  the 
famous  Cleggs  were  powers  in  the  playing  field  to  the  time 
when  Wednesday  first  became  prominent  as  a  club  employ- 
ing professional  aid,  the  game  has  always  been  going 
forward.  No  matter  h<5w  well  they  came  to  stand, 
Sheffielders  never  believed  that  they  had  touched  highest. 
When  Wednesday  first  reached  the  final  and  suffered  the 
pulping  process  from  the  then  invincible  Blackburn  Rovers, 
that  defeat  served  but  to  pave  the  way  to  achievements 
which   were   to  follow.     Upon  the   playing  field  were  pro- 


duced the  physical  counterpart  of  the  unwavering  confidence 
and  hope  with  which  those  who  did  not  play  stood  by  in 
good  fortune  and  ill.  Wednesday  won  the  Cup,  United  the" 
League  Championship  and  the  Cup  as  well.  United  have 
made  their  own  one  of  the  finest  grounds  in  the  kingdom — 
Bramall  Lane,  with  which  they  have  always  been  associated. 
Wednesday,  hunted  out  by  the  ubiquitous  builder,  have 
newly  pitched  their  camp  further  afield,  and  Owlerton  is 
the  site  of  the  blue  and  white  flag. 

%r  $>   qi 
The  Future 

I  don't  think  that  Wednesday  have  ever  had  a  sounder 
team  than  the  one  they  are  playing  to-day.  Of  course,  one 
thinks  with  regret  of  the  days  of  the  Baudons,  of  Betts, 
Brady,  and  big-hearted  Harry  Davis  and  men  of  that  day, 
but  the  present  side  is  sound,  clever  and  strong  from  stem 
to  stern — if  the  goal  do  not  cause  unexpected  trouble. 
Wednesday  have  had  many  centre-forwards  during  the  pa;-t 
dozen  years,  but  they  have  been  more  fortunate  every  time 
than  the  average  club.  In  Wilson  they  seem  to  have  the 
best  man  who  has  borne  their  colours  for  a  long"  time. 

¥    »    ¥ 

An  Interregnum 

With  the  United  matters  are  not  looking  at  all  pretty 
for  the  moment.  They  have  lost  backbone  :  which  is  a 
statement  severely  harmonising  with  the  general  statement 
of  approval  earlier  uttered.  But  I  think  this  staggering  is 
only  a  passing  fit.  They  had  one  sort  of  vertigo  during 
the  early  months  of  the  season  in  which  they  won  the  Cup. 
Of  course,  Foulke,  Thickett,  and  Needham  who  have  for  so 
many  years  been  the  very  vitals  of  the  team,  are  not  so 
chirpy  and  spry  a  trio  as  once  they  were.  But  they  are 
still  giants.  The  United  have  fine  reserves  all  coming  on  in 
their  second  team,  and  if  the  seniors  can  get  sound — there  is 
a  sad  tale  to  tell  of  injured  men  this  season — and  study 
themselves  in  their  positions,  we  shall  see  the  Bramall  Lane 
club  swinging  along  in  the  old  fashion. again.  The}'  cannot 
now  do  anything  in  the  way  of  the  League,  but  I  shall 
expect  that  club  which  has  the  United  to  meet  in  the  Cup  to 
have  the  hardest  engagement  in  the  competition.  (Our 
photos  are  by  Jasper  Redfei-"  * 


Ferrier 


Crawshaw         Layton  Wilson 

Sheffield  Wednesdays  coming  out  to  play 


Davis 
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THE   DISPUTED 
BILLIARD  CHAMPIONSHIP 

The  Billiard  Championship 
has  had  a  curious  history,  but 
nothing1  to  match  with  the 
incident  of  this  year.  Charles 
Dawson,  last  year's  holder, 
refused  to  play  H.  VV.  Steven- 
son for  the  championship,  ap- 
parently believing'  that  he  was 
strong  enough  to  defy  the 
Committee.  These  latter  gen- 
tlemen, however,  took  a  diffe- 
rent view  of  the  situation,  and 
at  a  meeting-  held  last  week  it 
was  decided  t'hat  if  C.  Dawson 
would  not  play  H.  W.  Steven- 
son on  November  nth,  the 
date  arrang-ed,  H.  W.  Steven- 
son must  retain  the  title  of 
champion.  This  resolution 
passed  by  the  Billiard  Asso- 
ciation meets  withthethorough 
approval  of  all  true  lovers  of 
the  game,  as  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  anyone  can  hold 
a  championship  who  refuses 
to  meet  a  fair  challeng-er. 

In  the  meanwhile  C.  Daw- 
sonhasbeen  playing-  E.  Dig-g-le 
(2,000  start)  at  Edinburgh  in 
a  match  of  18,000  up.  On 
Saturday  last  the  players  were 
level  at  16,672,  when  Dawson 
broke  away  and  finished  an 
exciting  afternoon  with  a  score 
of  17,247  to  Dig-g-le's  17,050. 

The  exact  wording-  of  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Billiard  Associa- 
tion is  worth  recording-,  as  it 
will  form  a  precedent  : — 
"  That  in  view  of  the  letter 
dated  October  9  last,  written 
by  Mr.  Dawson,  refusing-  to 
play  upon  the  date  selected  by 
the  Committee,  it  is  decided 
that  Mr.  Stevenson  will  be- 
come champion  on  Novem- 
ber 11  next." 


C.   Dawson   plays   a  masse  cannon  :    the   same   stroke   played   by   II.   W.    Stevenson 


H.  W.  Stevenson,  the  new  champion,  making  a  screw-losing  hazard  off  the  red— one 

of  his   favourite  shots 
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(£)ur     (^osy     (^omer 


AT  THE  LOOKING-GLASS 
THIS  week  we  are  showing'  a  sketch  of  a 
really  lovely  matinee  costume.  It  consists  of 
skirt,  bolero  and  vest.  The  bolero  and  skirt 
oi  the  model  arc  made  in  a  soft  shade  of  pearl 
grey  zibeline  (the  new  hairy  cloth),  trimmed 
with  strappings  of  a  darker  shade  of  plain  face 
cloth.  The  vest  is  of  white  merve  silk,  with 
string-coloured  lace  over.  The  skirt  is  quite 
plain,  with  five  rows  of  ribbon  of  graduated 
width  round  the  bottom.  Material  required  to 
make  this  charming  gown  : — 6  yards  of  48-inch 
material,  l/z  yard  of  plain  cloth,  5  yards  skirt 
lining,  1  \A  yards  Italian  cloth  (for  lining  bolero), 
5%  yards  of  each  width  of  ribbon,  1  yard  of 
22-inch  silk,  1  yard  piece  lace  and  j^  of  accor- 
dion-pleated chiffon. 

V    ^    3" 
How  10  Make  it 

The  skirt  is  in  three  pieces  only.  If  the 
material  has  no  "up"  or  "down,"  take  both 
ends  together  and  place  the  pattern  of  the  side 
piece  flatly  on.  Mark  up  the  length  and  cut 
with  turnings.  Be  sure  to  get  the  straight  of 
the  pattern  to  the  selvedge  of  the  material. 
Next  double  your  material  selvedge  to  selv- 
edge, place  the  half  front  with  straight  to  the 
doubled  edge  and  cut.  Before  joining  seams 
cut  out  the  lining  exactly  like  the  material. 
Then  join  the  front  seams  of  both  material  and 
lining  separately  and  press  open  carefully. 
Tack   up  the   darts   for   the   hips  and   line  out. 


To  do  this  first  tack  the  top  of  the  material  and  lining 
together,  then  pin  firmly  to  a  table  and  draw  down  the 
material  on  to  the  lining  and  tack  all  round.  Tack  up  the 
back  seam.  Open  the  left  front  seam  about  ten  inches  for 
a  placket-hole.  Pin  the  waist  Prussian  binding  to  the  skirt 
and  try  on.  Get  someone  to  see  that  you  have  your  darts 
in  the  right  place,  and  that  the  two  pleats  at  the  back  meet 
nicely  ;  also  turn  up  the  right  side  of  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
to  the  length  you  require.  When  taken  off  get  both  sides 
alike.  To  do  this  place  a  tack  (coloured)  where  the  band 
comes  at  the  waist.  Place  the  two  sides  of  the  lop  together, 
pin  through  the  correcting  marks,  put  a  coloured  tack 
where  the  pins  come.  Correct  the  bottom  in  the  same  way. 
The  band  can  now  be  sewn  on.  It  is  sewn  on  one  side  and 
felled  over  the  other,  and  is  fastened  by  two  hooks  and  eyes 
at  the  left  seam.  The  placket  hole  is  fastened  by  patent 
glove  fasteners,  which  can  be  bought  at  any  good  drapers. 
Next  the  ribbon  must  be  sewn  on.  It  is  first  gathered  ;  the 
first  row  is  put  on  so  as  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  skirl. 
For  the  rest  a  space  of  about  2  inches  is  left  in  front  gradu- 
ating to  4  inches  at  the  back.  The  ribbon  varies  from  2% 
inches  in  width  to  %"  of  an  inch.  When  this  is  completed 
fell  in  the  skirt  lining  without  taking  any  stitches 
through. 


Now  for  the  Vest 

It  should  be  made  on  a  bodice  lining  such  as  I  described 
the  way  to  make  last  week.  Drop  the  silk  and  lace  from 
the  shoulders  and  neck  to  the  waist,  fastening  on  the  left 
side  invisibly.  Make  a  collar  and  put  it  on  carefully,  facing' 
it  in  with  soft  silk.  The  band  is  a  piece  of  silk  on  the  cross 
about  6  inches  wide,  hemmed  each  side  and  fastened  with  a 
smart  bow  at  the  left  side  ;  it  is  sewn  at  the  centre  back. 
The  lining  of  the  sleeve  is  covered  at  the  bottom  with  silk 
and  lace.  Next  it  is  draped  from  above  the  elbow  with 
accordion-pleated  chiffon,  and  over  that  the  lace  is  cut  in 
points  and  edged  with  a  chiffon  ruche.  The  bolero  sleeves 
come  last.     (See  next  page.) 


TRY  IT 


YOUR  BATH. 


FT  SCRUBB'S  r.Zv  AMMONIA 

MARVELLOUS    PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  r,s  a  Turkish  Bath.  Invaluable  for  Toilet  Purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair.  Removes  Stains  and  Grease  Spots  from  Clothing, 

Allays  the  Irritation  caused  by  Mosquito  Bites.  Invigorating  in  Hot  Climates. 

Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets.  Cleans  Plate  and  Jewellery. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Etc  Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 

SCRUBS  &  CO.,  GUILDFORD  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.l. 


Miniature  Illustrations  of  our  genuine 

Steel= Plate  Engravings 


and  Beautiful  Gravures 

will  be  Presented    Entirely  Free   of 

Charge  to  every  Reader  of  Black  &  White 
Budget    applying   at    the    Offices   of  The 

City  of  London  Fine  Art  Society,  5, 

Victoria   Avenue,     Bishopsgate,     London, 

E.C.,  or  will  be  forwarded  to  any  Reader 

(at   home   or  abroad)  on  receipt  of  above 

lpon  and  one  stamp  for  postage.    Full-size  Sample  Pic- 

■  sent  On  approval  for  two  extra  stamps  for  postage 


CYCLES,  JB4   19s.  9d. 

A    Sound,    handsome   cycle,    complete    with  double- 
tube  pneumatic  tyres,  warranted,  only  £4  19s.  9d. 
In  appearance  and   strength   they  are  equal  to  cycles 
often   sold  at    £\o  to  £\-z.      Our   prices 
are  marvellously  low  for  perfect    ma- 
chines.    Buy  now  and  save  money.       Cata- 
logue free.     We  fit  Clincher,  Dunlop,  Rim- 
lock,  and  other  noted  tyres.     Address  : 

SYMONDS'  LONDON   STORES, 
66,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

Mention ' '  Black  and  White  Budget  "  when  writing. 


Bead    BARRY     PAIN'S 


Latest    Success, 


NOTHING    SERIOUS 

Price  ONE  SHILLING.     Post  Free,  1/3. 
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FATHER  CHRSSTMAS'S  BOOK  W 

By  ARTHUR  RACKHAM. 


The  Six  Full  Pajcs  in  Colours  are  as  follows  : 
THIS   LITTLE   PIG  :  By  Lewis  Baumer. 
JEMIMA  :  By  Lewis  Baumer. 
FUN   ON   THE    ICE:  By  H.  E.  Neilson. 
THE    BADLY-BEHAVED    SNOWMAN 


Newton  Shepard. 

THE     HARE    THAT    DOUBLED ; 
Rackham. 


By 


By    F. 
Arthur 


FOUR   PROVERBS  :  By  George  Morrow. 


MISS  PEGGY'S  PROTEGES  :  By  Bret  Harte. 
A  return  to  the  manner  of  this  famous  writers 
delightful  "  Baby  Sylvester,"  "  The  Queen  of 
Pirate  Isle,"  and  "  Sarah  Walker." 

THE  ROAD  TO  ROME:  By  E.  Nesbit.  Author 
of  "The  Treasure  Seekers." 

THE  CHRISTMAS  OF  THE  POOR  PLAYERS  : 
By  Tom  Gallon.  An  old-fashioned  Christmas 
Story  by  the  author  of  "  Tatterley." 

THROUGH  THE  GREEN  DOOR:  By  Evelyn 
Sharp.  Another  Fairy  Story  by  the  writer  01 
"  Wymps,"  and 

JIM  OR  JOE  :  By  P.  Hilbert. 

Also,  as  a  special  and  much-required  feature, 

A    Play     for    Private     Performance    in    the     Theatre 

Royal  Back  Dra wing-Room, 

FETCHING    THE   DOCTOR: 

By  Thomas   Cobb. 

This  play,  which  has  humorous  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Will  Owen,  has  been  specially  written  to  be  ac:ed 
by  a  small  cast  of  children,  with  as  few  stage  properties 
as  possible.  No  kind  of  literature  is  so  much  in  demand 
as  good  original  plays  for  home  performance  by  children, 
and  the  conductors  of  Black  and  White  are  confident 
that  in  Mr.  Cobb's  amusing  little  drama  they  l>.;\e 
found  exactly  what  is  required. 


The  whole  printed  at  "Black  &  White"  Office,   England. 
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The  Bolero 

Cut  out  to  pat- 
tern very  care- 
full)-.  Line  out 
with  tailor's  can- 
vas ;  join  under 
arm  seams  and 
.shoulders,  l  hen 
fit  it  on.  Correct 
it  in  the  same 
way  as  the  skirt ; 
place  a  mark  in 
cotton  for  the 
exact  outside 
edg'e ;  apply  plain 
cloth  to  about  ?. 
inches  all  round 
the  bolero ;  mark 
the  scollops  and 
fill  with  stitching-, 
cutting  away  the 
cloth  beyond  the 
stitching-  after- 
wards. Then 
stitch  on  the 
s  m  all  mitred 
straps  and  finish 
with  fancy  but- 
tons. Line  out 
with  Italian  cloth. 
The  upper  sleeve 
is  plain  with  three 
mitred  sprays 
from  the  front 
seam.  It  should 
come  just  below 
theelbow.  (Photo 
by  Reutlinger.) 


THE     KITCHEN 

Two  Pretty  Cold  Sweets— Peaches  or  Apricots  with  Cream 

Put  the  fruit  in  a  glass  dish  with  the  concave  side  upper- 
most :  pour  the  juice  round,  and  see  that  there  is  none  in  tin- 
little  cups  of  the  half-peaches  or  apricots.  Now  whip  some 
cream  (say  three-pennyworth)  and  place  about  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  in  each  cup.  Place  half  a  preserved  cherry  on  the 
top  of  the  cream,  and,  if  you  wish  to  add  a  last  touch  of 
eleg-ance  sprinkle  a  few  specks  of  angelica  round  it.  Of 
course,  Devonshire  cream  would  be  still  better  than  whipped 
cream.  The  addition  of  the  cream  and  cherries  makes  a 
very  pretty  party  dish  out  of  a  comparatively  plain  one. 

9   "9   V 
Apple  Custard 

Take  good  cooking-  apples  and  eg-gs  in  the  proportion  of 
two  eggs  to  every  pound  of  apples.  Peel  and  core  the 
apples,  and  let  them  simmer  till  lender  in  a  little  water.  Add 
sugar  in  the  proportion  of  about  %  lb.  to  1  lb.  of  apples  ; 
flavour  with  powdered  cinnamon,  grated  nutmeg-,  or  any 
other  flavouring  preferred,  and  mix  with_the  eggs  well 
beaten.  Now  pour  the  mixture  into  a  jug,  put  the  jug  in  a 
saucepan  of  hot  water,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  until  it  begins 
to  thicken.  Of  course,  the  addition  of  a  little  whipped 
cream  is  an  improvement.  This  is  a  delicious  dish  gene- 
rally to  be  met  with  in  Devonshire. 

*  ¥    * 

THE     HOUSE 
To  Remove  White  Spots  on  Varnished  Furniture 

Dip  a  soft  flannel  in  spirits  of  wine  and  rub  the  spots 
well. 

*  *    * 
To  Clean  Lamp  Chimneys 

Do  not  wash  them,  as  this  renders  them  more  liable  to 
crack,  but  with  a  wool  jug-mop  use  methylated  spirit  till  the 
smoke  stains  are  removed,  then  polish  with  a  chamois. 


HIS   RUPTURE   CURED. 

ENGINE      DRIYER      ON       THE     MIDLAND     RAILWAY 
RESTORED     BY     THE     WONDERFUL     RICE     METHOD. 

One  of  the  well-known  engine-drivers  on  the  Midland  Railway,  having  been  in  their  employ  a  long  time,  relates  some 
very  interesting- facts  about  how  he  cured  himself  of  a  bad  rupture  by  the   Rice    Method.      His  name  is  George   Jordan, 

and  is  in  good  standing-,  so  what  he  says  for  the  benefit  of  other  railroad 
men  who  are  ruptured  can  be  relied  upon  as  truthful  and  of  value.  He 
writes  us  as  follows  :  — 

27,  Bishopstone  Road,  Gloucester. 
Dr.  W.  S.  Rice,  July  21st,  1901. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  I  am  cured  of  Rupture  after 
using-  your  treatment  for  three  months,  after  having  been  ruptured  for 
seventeen  years. 

I  have  already  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  treatment,  having  paid  one  doctor 
sixteen  guineas,  without  getting  much  good,  and  I  had  lost  all  hope  of 
being  cured  until  I  read  your  advertisement  in  Lloyd's  Newspaper. 

I  acted  strictly  on  your  advice,  and  I  have  not  been  troubled  with  my 
Rupture  since  the  first  week  I  tried  your  treatment,  and  although  I  get  a  lot 
of  shaking- about  (being  a  locomotive  engine-driver  on  the  Midland  Railway), 
I  have  not  worn  a  Truss  for  about  two  months,  and  I  do  not  feel  the  slightest 
weakness  now,  and  am  enjoying  better  health  than  I  have  had  for 
seventeen  years. 

You  can  make  what  use  you  like  of  this  letter,  as  I  am  anxious  for  all 
sufferers  to  know  of  your  treatment;  and  I  shall  fdvise  all  my  friends 
afflicted  with  this  complaint  to  use  it, as  I  know  it  will  cure  permanently. 

Yours  faithfully,  GEORGE  JORDAN. 

The  RICE  method  of  curing  rupture  is  as  near  perfect  as  anything  could 
be,  and  a  great  many  remarkable  cures  have  been  effected.  Every  ruptured 
rail-roader  should  write  Dr.  \V.  S.  Rice,  Dept.  175.  8  and  9,  Stonecutter 
Street,  London,  E.G.,  who  will  send  a  FREE  SAMFLE  of  his  method,  also 
a  complete  and  illustrated  series  of  pamphlets,  showing,  conclusively  that  his 
method  cannot  fail  of  a  cure.  It  is  a  home  treatment  at  small  cost,  without 
Mr.     GEO.    JORDAN  pain,  danger,  operation,  or  an  hour's  detention  from  work.      Do  not  fail  to 

(From  a  photo)  write  for  either  yourself  or  someone  you  know  to  be  ruptured. 
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THE    SIX-INCH    GUN    ON    H.M.S.    "ROYAL    SOVEREIGN" 
Which  burst,  and  caused  the  death  of  many  valuable  lives 

(Plioto  by  Reinhold  Thiele) 
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GRAND  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

— + [limn *- — 

1  1 .       The  Editor  of    the  Black  and    White   Budget   offers  Three   Prizes   of 

TWO     GUINEAS  ONE     GUINEA 

TEN    AND    SIXPENCE 

for    the    three    best    stories    telling 

THE    BEST    SOLDIER    OR    SAILOR  STORY. 

Tell  us  the  story  on  the  back  of  a  postcard   addressed  to  The   Editor,  Black  and 
White  Budget,  34,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.      And  don't  forget  to  put  your  own  address. 

iv  j    r»  POQTP  i\  R  n  Q        ami    \r  This  Gos-?p><BtstSon  closes  on  Friday,  November  29,  and 

i>    £>■         1  UolUriMJo        \J l\  L,  Y  .  the  resu!t  win  be  announced  December  14 

MARKED     "COMPETITION." 


O  1       The    Editor   of  the    "Black    and   White   Budget"    will  award,    until  further 
*-*  notice,    a   Monthly  Prize   of  £5,    and  a    Certificate   of  Merit,   for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  ANY  CURRENT  EVENT 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  Editor  zvill  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  month  has  been  best  stilted  for  reproduction,  and  will  forward  a 
cheque  for  £5  (Five   Pounds)  together  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  a  photographer  supplies  fits  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
prize  will  be  equally  divided  between  photographer  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  photographer  only.     This  Competition  commenced  with  the  month  of  November 


3.j      WHAT'S    WHAT    AT    BIRMINGHAM? 

Every  Birmingham  man  should  know,  and  every  Birmingham  man  should  tell. 
Three  Prizes  of  ONE  GUINEA,  10s.  6d.,  and  5s.,  are  offered  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Black  and  White  Budget  for  the  most  correct  answers  {i.e.,  the  answers 
which  coincide  with  the  popular  vote)  to  these   six   questions  : — 

1.  Who   is   the    most    popular    man    in    Bir- 1     4.  What  is  the  finest  building  in  Birmingham  ? 

mingham  ?  I     5.  What  is  the  most  interesting  place  to  visit  in 

2.  Of  what  citizen  is  Birmingham  most  proud  ?  j  Birmingham  ? 

3.  Who  is  the  best  footballer  in  Birmingham?  1     6.  What  is  the  prettiest  spot  in  Birmingham? 

Answers,  on  the  back    of  a  postcard,  marked    "  Birmingham    Competition"    to  be  sent   in  before 
November  29th.     Results  announced  in  "  Budget "  December  14.1k.      Next  week  Manchester. 


4.]  THE  BEST  HUMOROUS  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

{About  2300  words) 

Sent  in  before  December  6th  will  receive  a  Prize  of  ^B5. 
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NEWS      AND      VIEWS 


HEINE  was  one  of  those  poets  whom  no  one  could 
afford  to  despise  when  he  lived,  and  whom  every- 
body wished  to  forget  as  soon  as  he  died.  That  biting 
satire  which  he  directed  against  the  Prussians  and 
the  professors  of  Gottingen  rankles  still  in  the  German 
mind,  and  quite  recently  a  plot  of  land  was  refused  to 
those  who  wished  to  erect  a 
statue  on  German  soil  to  the 
great  poet.  Even  Paris,  his 
adopted  city,  very  nearly  left  him 
to  oblivion,  and  the  neglected 
grave  at  Montmartre  was  the 
subject  of  many  a  bitter  re- 
proach ;  at  last,  however,  this 
omission  is  to  be  rectified,  and  the 
statue  which  we  reproduce  will 
testify  to  the  memory  of  a  great 
man.  He  was  a  Jew,  of  course, 
and  therefore  of  no  nation  ;  but 
mankind  is  beginning  to  forget 
that  it  is  split  up  into  nations,  and 
in  the  world  of  literature  at  least 
all  men  are  brothers. 


the  surge,  saying  that  the  "  Lifeboat  is  ready  to  put  out 
to  sea  in  the  roughest  November  weatlvr."  How  little 
did  we  think  that  there  would  be  such  terrible  need 
of  brave  rescuers  within  so  short  a  time. 

*    v    * 

The  New  Chaplain-General 

THE  Rev.  J.  Taylor  Smith, 
-*-  who  has  been  appointed 
Chaplain-General  to  the  Forces 
in  place  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edghill, 
who  retires  owing  to  age, 
was  ordained  by  (he  Bishop  of 
Rochester  in  18X5,  Curate  of  St. 
Paul's,  Upper  Norwood,  ap- 
pointed Canon  of  St.  George's 
Cathedral  in  1890,  Sierra  Leoue 
diocesan  missionary,  and  Chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  that  diocese. 
He  was  appointed  Honorary 
Chaplain  to  her  late  Majesty  in 
1896,  and  was  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone  since  1897. 


The  Rev.  J. 

New.  Chaplain-General 
Russell 


A  Sporting  Judge 

IX/TR.  JUSTICE  GRANTHAM 
-'-*-'-  is  a  man  who  realises  that 
the  law  is  the  servant,  not  the 
master  of  society,  and  when  a  landlord  neighbouring 
his  own  house  encroached  on  a  public  right  of  way  Sir 
William  headed  the  body  of  parishioners  who  tore  up 
the  offending  barricades.  This  rough-and-ready  means 
of  expressing  one's  objection  to  encroachment  has  ere 
now  proved  thoroughly  effective,  and  we  trust  that  Sir 
William's  gallant  action  will  not  go  unrewarded.     He 

is,  by  the  way,  a  first- 
rate  sportsman,  and 
our  snapshot,  taken  at 
a  recent  meeting,  shows 
the  -learned  Justice, 
with  glasses  to  his  eye, 
earnestly  following  a 
big  race. 

v  v  ^ 
That  Terrible  Gale 
THE  shores  of  Eng- 
■*■  land  have  been 
subjected  to  one  of  the 
most  terrible  storms 
on  record,  and  hun- 
dreds of  lives  have 
been  lost.  Our  photo- 
graphs give  a  vivid 
series  of  pictures  which 
sho w  t  h e  h  avoc 
wrought  all  over  the 
country.  The  disaster 
atCaister  was,  perhaps, 
saddest  of  all,  for  there 
it  was  the  lifeboat  it- 
self that  was  capsized, 
precipitating  its  crew 
into  eternity.  A  week 
or  two  ago  we  gave  a 
picture  of  a  lifeboat  in 


Widows  and  Child 


en 


Taylor  Smith 

to  the  Forces.     (Photo  by 
and  Sons) 


TV/TR.  C.  G.  NICHOLS,  R.N., 
*■**■  secretary  of  the  Gateshead 
Committee  (Pensions  for  Sailors' 
and   Soldiers'  Widows),   wrote    to 

Admiral  Lord  Walter  T.  Kerr,  K.C.B.,  and,  in  replv,  he 

has  received  the  following  letter  : 

11  Admiralty,  November  4th,   1901. 
"  Sir,  — With   reference  to  your  letter,  dated  the  5U1 

ult.,    I    am    commanded    by    my    Lords    of    the   Com- 
missioners   of    the    Admiralty    to    acquaint    you    that 

the     widows    and     children     of     seamen     and     mar- 
ines     whose 

deaths   are  at- 
tributable     to 

warlike    oper- 

ations    are 

granted   (from 

July    1st    last) 

pensions     and 

allowances  on 

the  same  scale 

as  the  widows 

and  children 

of   soldiers    in 

similar  circum 

stances.    .    .    . 

I    am    to    add 

that  my.  Lords 

are  fully  alive 

to  the  import- 
ance •  which 
1  attaches  to  the 
I  q u e s t i o n  of 
j  providing  for 
I  the  relief  of 
I  widows    and 

children      of 

men   who  lose 

their    1  i  v  e  s 

in     the    naval 

service.  — Evan 

Macgregor." 


The  statue  to  Heine 

Which  is  placed    this  month  over  the 
poet's  neglected  grave  at  Montmartre: 


Are  you  going  in  for  our  Com- 
petitions?   If  not,  why  not? 


.Mr.  Justice  Grantham 

Who    assisted    last    week    in    forcibly    removing 
barriers  from  a  public  right  of  way 
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"OLD    CHINA"    AT    THE    EMPIRE 


A  HUGE' mantelshelf,  draped  and 
fringed  ;  upon  it  several  colossal, 
old  porcelain  ornaments,  a  gold 
timepiece  in  the  centre  ;  against 
the  wall  a  mirror.  Time,  mid- 
night ;  place,  where  you  will.  The 
hour  of  twelve  chimes  out,  and 
upon  the  last  stroke  a  small  sprite 
emerges  from  the  timepiece,  ap- 
parently on  mischief  bent.  At  once 
this  little  imp  proceeds  to  work 
a  distribution  of  china.  One 
after  the  other  the  figures  in  the 
ornaments  are  aroused  into  life, 
and  Beau  Brocade,  a  Chelsea 
courtier,  and  one  of  the  last  of 
the  Dandies,  is  attracted  by  the 
lowly,  yet  pretty  person  of  Pasto- 
relle,  a  shepherdess.  He  proceeds 
to  flirt  with  her,  thereby  incurring 
the  anger  of  his  Belle  Marquise, 
a  Dresden  divinity,  superbly 
clothed.  It  also  leads  to  dissen- 
sion between  Pastorelle  and 
Philomel,  her  shepherd  swain. 
The  former,  resenting  the  latter's 
upbraiding^,  precipitately  quits 
the  mantelpiece  for  her  native 
Arcadia.  Thus  fair,  Escapade, 
the  little  sprite,  has  worked  his 
mischievous  will. 

The  mantelpiece  has  disap- 
peared, and  we  are  in  a  delight- 
ful pleasure  garden  in  Arcadia. 
On  all  hands  spotless  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses,  fanci- 
fully attired,  disport  themselves  in  amorous  propinquity. 
Prominent  among  these  are  Coquelicot  and  Fleurelte, 
between  whom  there  is  a  mutual  admiration.  But  the 
course  of  true  love  cannot  be  allowed  to  run  smooth, 
even  in  Arcadia,  so  enter  upon  the  scene  the  piqued  Pas- 
torelle, who  at  once  claims  the  adoration  of  Coquelicot  and 
the  patronage  of  the  other  shepherd  lads.  She  gets  both 
for  the  asking,  and 
the}'  carry  her  off 
to  crown  her  Queen 
of  their  community. 

Fleurette  and  the 
shepherdesses  are 
left  disconsolate 
during'  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  Coro- 
nation. This  shows 
what  one  woman 
can  accomplish 
with  a  whole  male 
population  when 
she  knows  how  to 
play  her  cards,  and 
keeps  her  aces  hid- 
den. But  in  this 
instance  the  lady 
reckons  without  a 
small  but  particu- 
larly influential  in- 
dividual—  Cupid,  to 
wit.  A  statue  of  this 
live'y  little  match- 
maker has  a  place 
in  the  Arcadian 
bower,  and  to  it 
Fleurette  and  her 
sisters  appeal  in 
ardent  supplication. 
At  once  the  little 
god  of  the  tender 
passion,  always 
willing     to     assist 


Mr.  Will  Bishop  as  Beau  Brocade 


Beau  Brocade  is  awakened  into  life   by  the  Sprite  of  the 
Timepiece 


love  in  distress, 'as  well  as  into  it, 
becomes  animated,  and  promises 
10  reconcile  the  wayward  Philo- 
mel— although  the  victim  of  a 
woman's  designings  —  to  his 
wronged  though  faithful  Fleur- 
ette. Dan  Cupid  is  not  long  in 
working  his  will,  and  by  means 
of  his  well-known  telepathic  power 
causes  Philomel  to  come  in  search 
of  his  first  love.  This  frequently 
happens  in  our  own  mundane  life, 
only  he  sometimes  returns  too  late, 
and  finds  that  his  old  love  has  a 
new  consoler. 

But  the  importunate  and  ill- 
timed  flirtation  is  not  confined  to 
the  humble  classes,  for  it  some- 
times is  indulged  in  among  the 
highest  in  the  land.  Upon  the 
disappearance  of  Cupid,  his 
Majesty  Rococo,  King  of  Bric-i- 
Brac  Land,  arrives  in  Arcadia, 
attended  by  his  suite,  and  accom- 
panied by  Beau  Brocade  and  the 
elaborate  Belle  Marquise.  Rococo 
becomes  enamoured  of  the  charms 
of  the  Marquise,  with  whom  he 
flirts.  The  Queen  entering  in  her 
sedan-chair,  surprises  her  consort 
at  his  injudicious  occupation.  The 
royal  remonstrance  is  emphatic, 
and  Rococo  quickly  gathers  in  his 
wandering  predilection.  Philomel, 
disguised  as  a  minstrel  by  Cupid, 
entertains  the  Court  with  a  Wat- 
teau  masque,  and  the  King,  in  gratitude,  invites  him  to 
name  his  own  reward.  His  request  is  the  restoration 
of  Pastorelle,  which  is  duly  accomplished,  and— all  ends 
happily. 

Thus  the  story  of  the  Empire's  new  ballet,  Old  China.  It 
is  as  fragile  as  some  of  the  material  it  represents.  The  idea 
is  pretty,  fanciful,  and  might  be  called  "A  Dream,  in  Two 

Visions."  It  winds 
up  with  a  return  to 
the  mantelpiece, 
and  closes  as  it 
opened. 

But  the  story  of 
a  ballet  is  not  of 
vital  importance, 
particularlya  ballet 
of  this  description. 
In  the  present  in- 
stance, you  well- 
nigh  lose  all  thought 
of  it  in  your  ad- 
miration of  its 
beauty.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  such  wealth  of 
magnificence  has 
ever  before  been 
bestowed  upon  the 
dressing  of  a  stage 
production.  The 
costumes  are  des- 
tined to  cause  pro- 
longed heart-flut- 
terings  among  the 
ladies  for  many  a 
night  to  come. 

The  scenery  and 
properties  are  also 
remarkably  strik- 
ing, having  the 
appearance  of  real 
China. 

H.  L.  Adam. 
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China  ornaments 


A  Minuet  in  porcelain 


The  King  (Mr.'  .Mainwaring)  flirts  with   the  Belle  The  Queen  of  Bohemia  (Miss  Hetty   Hamer)  arrives 

Marquise  (Miss  Ada  Vincent)  at  Arcadia 

(From  phot  jgr.-iplis  taken  specially  for  the  Budget  by  courtesy  of  the  Directors  of  the  Empire  Theatre) 
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All  that  remains  of  H.M.S.  "Active" 

(Photo  by  T.  Allsopp) 


tVreck  of  the  "Hampton"  at  Kingstown 

(Photo  bv  Sullivan  and  Co.) 


Removing  the  bodies  from  the  wreck  of  the  "Active"      IPhotp  by  e.  l.  Biown 


Wreck  of  the  "Boxer"  at  Scarborough 

(Photo  by  Miss  E.  Bolton) 


Railway  destroyed  by  storm  near  Greystones,  Wicklow 

(Photo  by  Beggs  and  Co.) 


THE    WRECKS    OF    THE    "WEEK    ROUND    THE    COAST 
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THE    DISASTER    TO    THE    CAISTER    LIFEBOAT 
Through  which  nine  men  lost  their  lives  on  November  14th,  the  boat  being  upset  in  the  heavy  surge 

(Drawn  l>y  A.   Leslie  Howard) 
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err 


oibe  Ga^es  °f  jLsast  X^)eel^ 


The  Worthing  lifeboat  returning  from  the  'wreck  [Photo  by  G.  D.  Tee 
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The  wrecks  on  the  Sunderland  shore 


[Photo  by  A.  Dimsdale 
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UNVEILING    OF    THE    STATUE    TO    DANIEL    OWEN 
This  fine  statue  of  the  Welsh  novelist  by  W.  Goscombe  John,  A.R.A.,  has   just  been  unveiled  by  Lord  Kenyon 

at  Mold  before  a  representative  Welsh  gathering  [Pfcoto  by  J.  P.irry 
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R.H.A.  wheeling  round  Redan  Hill,  to  fire  a  salute  in  honour  of  the  King's  birthday 
GRUESOME    AND    GORGEOUS    CHRISTMAS    GIFTS 


That  Christmas  presents  should  ever  verge  upon  the 
gruesome.,  though  something  of  an  anomaly,  is  none  the 
less  a  fact  that  could  be  vouched  for  by  a  certain  lady  of  title, 
who  a  few  years  ago  received  as  a  Christmas  present,  as  after- 
wards transpired  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  legal  pro- 
ceedings, from  an  undesirable  suitor  for  her  daughter's  hand, 
a  piece  of  flannel  bearing  a  somewhat  extensive  bloodstain, 
the  said  gore  having  been  shed  by  the  donor  in  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  commit  suicide. 

Last  year  Mr.  Mat  Buchanan,  a  mining  millionaire  of 
Alameda,  U.S.A.,  also  received  a  "present"  that  would 
not  be  altogether  appreciated  by  most  recipients,  insomuch 
^.s  it  consisted  of  a  small  box  containing-  a  few   cupfuls  of 


As  far  as  gorgeous  gifts  are  concerned,  few  human  beings 
receive  more  handsome  presents  than  his  Holiness  the  Pope. 
A  few  years  ago,  for  instance,  he  was  the  recipient  of  a 
magnificent  cross  of  gold  set  with  ninety  diamonds,  all  of 
which  are  flawless  and  were  cut  to  match  one  another.  The 
cross,  the  gift  of  several  Roman  Catholic  societies  in 
America,  is  beautifully  carved  at  the  back,  look  two  months 
to  make,  and  is  valued  at  about  225,000  francs  (,£,9,000). 
On  the  occasion  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  having 
been  ordained  priest  the  Pope  received  a  number  of  extra- 
ordinary New  Year's  gifts,  including  a  purse  containing 
50,000  florins  in  gold  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  a  mag- 
nificent  ring  from  the   Sultan,   from   the   Queen-Regent   of 


■Three  /rices  of  ys.  6d.  each  'will  be  awarded  fo>   the  best  ideas  as  to  a  suitable  ^Christmas  present  for  a   middle-aged  ivoinan,  a  girl 

cf  eighteen,  and  a  youn%  man.       Write  your  iJcas  on  the  back  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  The  Editor,   "  Black  and  White  Budget," 

34,  Bou-'crie  Street,  E.C.,  before  November  29th.     Results  ivill  be  announced  December  14th. 


ashes  and  a  card  inscribed,  "  Merry  Christmas,  Buchanan." 
The  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  gift  an  explanation  was 
forthcoming  in  respect  to  the  mysterious  contents  of  the 
box,  and  it  then  transpired  that  the  ashes  were  those  of  an 
unmarried  sister,  who  shortly  before  her  death  had  left 
instructions  for  her  cremation  and  the  eventual  dispatch  of 
her  ashes  to  her  brother  as  a  Christmas  present. 

Whether  M.  Hanotaux,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  regarded  as  "gruesome"  the  gift  of  a  monkey 
from  Pernambuco  that  his  colleague  at  the  Colonial  Office 
presented  to  him  just  about  three  years  ago,  when  the  gitt 
was  made,  did  not  transpire,  but  a  short  time  after  the 
animal  had  been  installed  in  the  Minister's  apartment  it 
reduced  to  a  pulp  the  manuscript  of  his  famous  Histoire  du 
Cardinal  dc  Richelieu. 


Spain  a  chalice  of  gold  and  ivory  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
from  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  six  exquisite 
vases  of  Sevres  ware,  and  from  an  American  lady  a  gold 
snuff-box  inlaid  with  diamonds,  in  which  reposed  a  cheque 
for  50,000  dollars. 

In  days  of  yore,  when  King  Humbert  and  Queen  Mar- 
gherita  personally  selected  the  valuable  gifts  they  presented 
to  the  members  of  their  households,  and  the  Marchioness 
Villamarina,  the  chief  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Dowager 
Queen,  kept  a  large  book  in  which  every  year  the  gifts  of 
the  Royal  pair  were  written  down  together  with  the  names 
of  the  recipients,  in  order  to  prevent  the  giving  of  duplicates, 
the  Italian  Court  probably  held  the  position  in  respect  to 
the  value  of  the  gifts  bestowed  by  its  Royal  patrons  now 
held  by  the  Court  at  Berlin. 


"Fire!  "  and  "God  Save  the  King!"  as  presented  by  the  R.H.A.       trhotos  by  a.  Hail 
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By  the  silvery  Trent:  The  new  embankment 

The  What's  What  of  Nottingham  is  a  constantly  varying 
quantity.  The  gay  Queen  of  the  Midlands  is  for  ever 
altering  her  appearance  and  habit.  The  Nottingham  of 
yesterday  lives  only  in  picture  and  official  plan  ;  the  Not- 
ting-ham of  to-day  is  new,  resplendent,  novel  ;    the  Notting- 


Cost  a  million  sterling  :   The  new  station 

that  the  revenue  is  wisely  applied.  The  Great  Central 
Railway  has  set  rolling  in  Nottingham  a  great  wave  of  pro- 
gress which  completed  the  task  of  purging  the  town  of  its 
slums,  establishing  in  substitution  noble  buildings  and  fair 
dwellings   for  the  working  classes.     Nottingham,   with    its 


The  Jubilee  Mayor:   Alderman 
Sir  J.  Turney,  J.P. 

(Photo  by  Kirk) 


Matron  of  the  Children's  Hospital 
Miss  M.  dc  H.  Spittal 

(Photo  by  Kirk) 


The  Coronation  Mayor : 
Elborne,  J.P 

(Photo    by    Kirk) 


Mr.  E.  NT 


ham  of  to-morrow  must  surely  prove  provincial  perfection.  I  wealth    of  recreation   grounds,  its    beautiful   river,    its   fine 
The  town  owns  the  water  s.np'ply,  gas  and  electric  lighting,    streets,  and  admirable  system  of  government,  is  altogether 


and  a  model  system  of  electric  tramways.  The  Cit}'  Corpo- 
ration thus  has  a  rich  revenue,  and  the  ratepayers  seeing 
to  it  that  their  representatives  in  Council  are  of  the   most 


I  : 


enlightened  and  broad-minded  men  they  possess,  it  follows  '  sitting's  for  the  Budget. 


in  enviable  case,  and  though  not  quite  the  ioy  of  the  whole 
earth,  still  indisputably  entitled  to  her  description  of  Queen 
of  the    Midlands.        Our   portraits    were   taken    at    special 


Trent  Bridge  The  Electric  Tramway 

(See  page  s^B  for  the    Weekly  Provincial  Competitions  which    :;'<•  started  last  ?;•<•<■£ ) 
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The  Record  Coaching  Trip  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia— Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  seen  on 
the  left  of  the  horses  helping  in  the  lightning  change 


A    SPLENDID    COACHING    FEAT 

The  coaching  trip  which  started  from  the  Holland 
House  in  New  York  at  5.52  a.m.,  October  9th, 
reaching'  Hotel  Bellevue,  Philadelphia,  at  3.21  p.m. 
the  same  day,  returning  to  the  Holland  House  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th  at  1.34,  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt's 
watch  at  1.27,  established  a  round-trip  record  in  coach- 
ing.    The    distance   travelled    was    190    miles ;    time, 


I  19  hours  and  29  minutes.  The  trip  was  conceived  and 
carried  out  by  James  Hazen  Hyde  and  Alfred  Gwynne 
Vanderbilt,  who  have  already  done  much  in  bringing 
coaching  in  the  East  to  its  present  high  status.  The 
coach  used  was  Mr.  Hyde's  "  Tantavy,"  which  was 
built  in  Paris.  It  weighs,  without  baggage,  a  ton  anl 
a  quarter,  and  is  an  easy  runner.  Sixteen  four-horse 
teams  and  a  couple  of  spans  to  make  up  six-horse 
teams  for  heavy  work  on  sandy  roads  were  necessary. 


The  Sultan's  Imperial  Guard  riding  through  a  street  in  Constantinople 

(Photo  by  Ohnefalsch-Roshte) 
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Lieut.   II.  (J.    Man  ell 


When  an  officer  in  the  Navy  is  married  a  wreath  of  flowers  with  long  silk  streamers  and  illuminated  with 
electric  light,  is  hung  on  the  ship  to  which  he  belongs.     This  is  a  wreath  hung  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of 
Lieut.  G.  Mansell,  first  lieutenant  on  the   King's  new  yacht  "Victoria  and  Albert,"  to  Miss  Lorna  Richards, 
daughter  of  a  Naval  captain,  on  the  wedding  night        [Photo  by  Russell  and  Son?,  So.;thsea 
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ROUND    ABOUT   THE   THEATRES 


v 


In  a  recent 
number  of  the 
Free  Lance  Miss 
Annie  Hug-lies 
made  a  pathetic 
appeal  to  young- 
g-'irfs  not  fo  rush 
blindly  into  the 
theatrical  profes- 
sion ;  and  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  has 
just  been  writ- 
ing- with  similar 
intention  to  one 
of  the  New  York 
papers.  "It 
would  be  wicked," 
she  says,  "to  en- 
c  o  u.r  a  g  e  the 
wrong  people " 
—  meaning-  by 
the  wrong-  people 
the  young-  ladies 
who  apply  "  by 
hundreds  '  to 
Miss  Terry  for 
advice  on  this 
very  point.  And 
yet  these  ac- 
tresses do  not 
discourage  sim- 
ply to  prevent 
possible  com- 
petition from 
fresh  talent. 
"  Whenever  I 
fi  n  d  ?.  g"  i  r  1 
with  talent,  I 
never  dissuade 
her,"  continues 
Miss  Terry.  "  For 
had  the  pleasure 
medal    to   L A— 


Madame  Sada  Yacco  in  Paris 


instance,  I  once 
of  presenting-  a 
—   (obviously   Miss 


year  she  was  the  rage  in  London. 
Now,  ag-ain,  in  Paris  she  is  all  the 
thing,  and  Madame  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt can  talk  of  no  one  else.  Our 
photograph  shows  a  very  pretty 
domestic  scene  in  real  life,  where  she 
is  bidding  good-bye  to  a  friend  who 
has  called.  "  Hist  ye  back  again," 
she  says  in  the  equivalent  French. 

*    *    * 

The  Bourchiers 

Violet  Vanbrugh  has  had  a 
good  many  ups  and  downs  in  public 
favour.  At  one  lime  she  was  hailed 
as  another  Mrs.  Siddons.  Then  she 
was  voted  dull  and  monotonous  and 
a  failure.  Now  she  has  gradually 
won  her  way  back  to  a  really  sound 
position,  and  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
see  her  act.  Curiously  enoug-h  she  is 
always,  even  at  this  stage  in  her 
career,  intensely  nervous.  Before 
she  "  comes  on,"  she  is  in  one  per- 
petual quiver  of  excitement.  But 
the  moment  she  is  in  view  of  the 
audience  it  is  another  matter,  and 
no  one  could  be  more  at  ease.  Mr. 
Arthur  Bourchier,  her  husband,  is 
far  cooler,  and  he  would  be  a 
clever  joker  who  could  disturb  Mr. 
Bourchier's  equanimity. 

n    *   ¥ 

Miss  Claire  Romainc 

Doyou  know  Miss  Claire  Romaine, 
or  have  you  seen  her?  If  not,  you 
must  g-o  to  Birmingham  this  Christ- 
mas and  see  her  as  Principal  Boy. 
That  kind  of  cart  suits  her. 


Lena  Ashwell)  for  a  recitation.  I  recog- 
nised at  once  her  great  gifts  for  the 
stage.  She  has  now  made  a  splendid 
success  in  London  in  Mrs.  Dane's  De- 
fence." 

5?     ¥     * 

A  Reminiscence 

I  think  I  remember  seeing  Miss  Ash- 
well  in  a  minor  character  in  King 
Arthur  at  the  Lyceum,  a  representation 
which  I  have  good  cause  to  remember.  It 
was  our  first  night,  and  in  those  days  I 
was  an  enthusiast.  I  waited  six  or  seven 
hours  outside  the  door  of  the  pit,  and  even 
then  only  reached  the  second  row — so 
many  were  still  more  enthusiastic  than 
I.  Since  those  days  Miss  Lena  Ashwell 
has  made  big  strides  forward,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  is  the 
great  attraction  at  Wyndham's  Theatre. 
And,  what  is  more,  she  could  not  be  in 
better  hands,  for  Charles  Wyndham  is 
the  finest  teacher  of  acting  in  the 
world,  and  Miss  Ashwell  is  bound  to 
profit  from  his  splendid  coaching. 

*   ¥   V 

A  Jap  in  Paris 

Madame  Sada  Yacco  is  no  longer  in 
London,  but  everyone  is  looking  out  for 
her  return. .  Curiously  enough,  when  her 
Japanese  company  came  first  to  England, 
she  met  with  but  poor  audiences.  Then 
she   was   the   rage    in    Paris,   and   this 


Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  and  his  handsome  wife.  Miss 
Violet  Vanbrugh.     (Photo  by  Garet-Charles) 
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ROLLICKING,    ROMPING    MISS    CLAIRE    ROMAINE 
Principal   Boy  at  the  forthcoming  pantomime,  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,   Birmingham 

(Photo  liy  Hana) 
K.B. — Have  you  noticed  our   What's    What  Competition  for  Birmingham,  page  258? 
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THE    KAISER    AND    THE    CROWN 

This  interesting  new  photograph  shows  the  Kaiser  in  one  of  his  fav>  1 
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WCE    OF    GERMANY    OUT    HUNTING 

■  oles,  that  of  a  country  gentleman.      The   Crown  Prince  is  on  his  left 
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THE 


KAISER    AND    THE    CROWN J^CE    OF    GERMANY    OUT    HUNTING 

new  photograph  shows  the  Kaiser  In  one  0!     *  (s,  that  0[  a  coumry  ecntiemani     The  Crown  Prince  is  on  f 
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TMfTNNIESf  $TOKVI  E\EHL  HEARD. 


XLUS XICA.XJEB  JJY  £  H-A.S  p£ARS 


First  Prize— Scotland  wins 

A  man  was  boarding  at  a  farm,  and  asked  the  land- 
lady to  give  him  an  egg  for  his  breakfast  every  morning'. 
On  looking  over  the  bill  on  leaving  he  saw  among  the 
items:  "Wear  and  tear  of  hen  half-a-crown. " — Miss 
M.  E.  Souttar,  The  Heugh,  Stonehaven,  N.B. 
*   ^    v 

Barnsley  nips  the  Second  Prize 

A  man  with  a  donkey   and    cart    was  waiting  at  a 
station.     His  cart  was  close  up  to  the  platform  railings. 


" 'Ow  much  will  ta  tek  for  th'  donkey" 

An  excursion  train  drew  up  at  the  platform.  In  a 
carriage  just  opposite  the  donkey  and  cart  was  a  young 
man,  penny  cigar  in  mouth,  flower  in  coat,  hat  tilted 
knowingly  on  one  side.  He  was  evidently  the  wag  of 
the  party.  Leaning  out  of  the  window,  he  asked  the 
man  with  the  cart:  " 'Ow  much  will  ta  tek  for  th' 
donkey?"  "Nowt  tha  con  pay,"  was  the  answer;  "  tha's 
enough  to  do  to  keep  thysel'  beaut  buying  another 
donkey.  Tek  thi  heyd  in,  and  mind  tha  doesn't  rive 
thi  yers  off  wi'  th'  side  o'  th'  windas." — Mrs.  W. 
Brewer,  82,  St.  George's  Road,  Barnsley. 
v    ¥    ¥ 

Third  Prize  goes  to  Stoke-on-Trent 

My  brother  Jack  left  us  in  1875  to  go  to  the  Australian 
goldfields  to  make  his  fortune.  He  was  very  confident 
of  making  a  large  one.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him  for 
ten  years,  when  one  morning  the  postman  handed  me 
a  post-card  containing  the  following  : — "  Dear  Ned, — 
Meet  me  on  the  seashore  at  Cromer.  Bring  with  you 
a  shirt,  vest,  trousers,  waistcoat,  coat,  socks,  boots, 
cuffs,  collar,  tie,  stud,  gloves,  and  umbrella  or  stick.  / 
have  a  hat.—  Your  affectionate  brother,  Jack." — M.  H. 
Maynard,  The  Grove,  Wolstanton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
¥  *  * 
A     FUNNY     IRISH     STORY 

"Father,  father,"  cried  Mary  McCluskey,  rushing  in 
excitedly,    '•  come  as   quick  as  iver  you  can,  an'  help 


I  Mr.  Mulligan,  he's  up  to  his  ankles  in  the  bog."  "Ah, 
thin,  hould  your  prate,  Mary,  an'  lave  me  alone.  Up 
to  his  ankles,  indade  ;  and  what  harm  will  it  do  him  to 
be  up  to  his  ankles  in  a  nice  clane  bog,  I'd  like  to 
know  ?  "  "  O,  Father,  come  quick,  for  the  life  of  you, 
shure  'tis  head  downmost  that  he  is."— A.  G.  Wiiitty, 
51,  Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 

*    *   * 
GOSPORT    WELL     UP 
A    YOUNG  couple,   away  on  their  honeymoon,    were 
staying  at  an  hotel,     The  husband  went  out  to  buy  a 
few   articles,   and    returning    could    not 
find  the  room  in  which  he  had   left  his 
wife.      At  last,   after  a  fruitless  search, 
he  stood    outside    a    door    and    called, 
"  Honev       honey  !  "       There     was     a 
moment's    silence,    then;    a    masculine 
voice  replied,  "  Clear  off,  you  blinkering 
idiot,  this  is  a  bathroom,  not  a  blessed 
beehive."— Harry  Johns,    7,    Toronto. 
Place,  Gosport. 

*   ¥   ¥ 

FROM  JOLLY  OLD  DEVONSHIRE 

In  a  certain  village  in  Devonshire  an 
old  woman  lay  dying.  Another  old 
woman,  a  widow,  came  to  pay  a  fare- 
well visit  tp  her,  and  before  leaving 
said  :  "Ah!  Mary,  you'll  look  out  for 
my  John  in  Heaven,  won't  yox,  and 
take  him  a  kind  word  from  me  ?  "■  The 
dying  woman  roused  herself  to  say, 
with  indignation,  "  If  you  think,  Jane, 
that  I'm  going  creepy-crawly  all  over 
Heaven  with  my  bad  leg  a-looking  for 
your  John,  you'm  much  mistook  ;  so 
'tisn't  no  use  sending  your  messages  bv 
me,  and  that  I  tell  'ee  straight."  Exit 
the  disappointed  Jane.  — -  Contributed 
by  tMiss  B.  Hawker,  at  Crovvcombe  Court,  Taun- 
ton. 

*   *    * 

A     DURHAM     WHEEZE. 

A  group  of  miners  were  talking  of  who  had  slept  the 
longest,  when  one  standing  by  addressed  them  thus:. 
"  Why,  lads,  aa 
one  time  slept 
for  a  week  ;  aa 
dremt  aa  wis 
deed  ;  aa  dorsent 
awaken  for  feer 
aa  was  deed  ; 
and  wen  aa  did 
waken  aa  wis 
soond  asleep." — ■ 
Thomas  Miller, 
Short  Row,  Be- 
wick Main  Col- 
liery, near  Birt- 
ley,  Co.  Durham. 

v    *   * 
CANNY SCOT! 

A  Highlander 
was  burying  his 
wife,  and  the 
mournerscarried  «i  have  a  hat' 
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tlie  coffin  on  their 
shoulders  to  the 
churchyard.  At 
the  gate  the  coffin 
struck  the  pillar 
and  fell  to  the 
ground.  A  dis- 
turbance took 
place  inside,  and 
the  wife  sat  up, 
having-  been  in  a 
trance,  and  not 
dead  as  supposed. 
A  few  years 
elapsed,  and  the 
same  cortege  ap- 
proached the  bury- 
ing-ground,  for 
the  wife  had  died. 
When  nearing  the 
entrance,  and  amid 
the  deathly  silence 
that  prevailed,  the 
widowed  Highlandman's  voice  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
"Now  lads,  mind  the  gate  post!"  —  Alexander 
Mather,  20,  Armidale  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

¥   ¥  ¥ 
THOSE  YORKSHIRE  FARMERS 

Sir  Walter    D at    a     parish 

meeting  made  some  proposals  which 
were  objected  to  by  a  farmer.  Highly- 
enraged,  "Sir,"  said  he  to  the  farmer, 
"  do  you  know  that  I  have  been  in 
two  universities  and  at  two  colleges 
at  each  university?"  "Well,  sir," 
said  the  farmer,  "what  by  that?  I 
had  a  calf  that  sucked  two  cows,  and 
the  observation  I  made  was,  the  more 
he  stocked  the  greater  calf  he  grew."  — 
C.  W.  Fenton,  Pudsey,  near  Leeds, 
Yorks. 

¥   ¥   ¥ 

PADDY    AGAIN 

Assistant  -  Commissioner     R , 

presiding  at  a  Land  Court  in  Munster 
in  all  the  glory  of  wig  and  gown,  was  much  amused 
at  the  ready  wit  of  a  farmer  under  cross-examination 
by  the  landlord's  solicitor,  and  thinking  to  have  a 
laugh  at  his  ex- 
pense, asked  him 
"  What  good  he 
thought  the  Land 
League  had  ever 
done  anybody  ?  " 
"  Faix  min',  me 
lord,"  replied  Pat, 
"  'tis  yourself  that 
ought  to  know 
best,  for  only  for" 
it  you  would  not 
be  sitting  there  in 
that  beautiful  arm- 
chair, with  thim 
elegant  grey  curls 
about  your  head.:' 
The  Court  was 
convulsed  with 
laughter  at  the 
commissioner's  ex- 
pense. —  Robert 
Harding,  Jane- 
ville,  Galbally, 
Tipperarv,  Ire- 
land. 


'  He's  up  to  his  ankles  in  the  bog  " 


COSMOPOLITAN 

An    old    country 

clergyman        was 

very  fond  of  a  par- 
ticularly hot  brand 
of  pickles,  and 
finding;     a     great 

difficulty  in  pro- 
curing the  same 
sort  at  hotels  when 
travelling,  always 
carried  a  bottle 
with  him.  One 
day  when  dining 
at  a  restaurant  with 
his  pickles  in  front 
of  him,  a  stranger 
sat  down  at  the 
same  table,  and 
presently,  with  an 
American  accent, 
asked  the  minister 
to  pass  the  pickles. 


Not  a  blessed  bee-hive : 


"Tisn't  no  use  sending  your  messages  by  me' 


The  minister,  who  enjoyed  a  joke,  politely  passed  the 
bottle,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  Yankee  watering  at  the  eyes  and  gasping  for 
breath.  "  I  guess,"  said  the  latter, 
"that  you  are  a  parson?"  "Yes, 
my  friend,  I  am,"  replied  the  minister. 
"  I  suppose  you  preach,"  asked  the 
Yankee  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,  I  preach  twice 
a  week  usually,"  said  the  minister.  ■ 
"  Do  you  ever  preach  about  hell  fire  ?  "  • 
inquired  the  Yankee.  "Yes,  I  some- 
times consider  it  my  duty  to  remind 
my  congregation  of  eternal  punish- 
ment," returned  the  minister.  "  I 
thought  so,"  rejoined  the  Yankee, 
"  but  you  are  the  first  of  your  cloth 
I  ever  met  who  carried  samples.  "-  — 
H.  V.  Fowler,  175,  Gloucester  Road, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

A  HIGHBURY  SCHOOLBOY 
A  boy  having  been  corrected  by  his 
schoolmaster  for  speaking  bad  gram- 
mar was  sent  to  tell  another  boy  at  the  end  of  the  room 
his  master  wished  to  speak  to  him.  Being  threatened 
with   punishment    again   if   he    spoke    incorrectly,    he 

addressed  the  boy 
thus  :  "  A  common 
substantive  nounol 
sing.  no. ,  mascu- 
line gender,  nomi- 
native case,  that 
sits  perched  upon 
an  eminence  at  the 
end  of  the  room, 
wishes  to  articu- 
late to  you  a  few 
sentences  in  the 
present  tense." — 
Miss  E.  Wheeler, 
12,  Ronald's  Road, 
Highbury,  N. 

¥   ¥    ¥ 

The  Child  Story 
Competition  has 
proved  a  wonder- 
ful success,  so  look 
for  the  results  in 
next  week's  num- 
ber. Your  name 
may  be  there. 
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THE   NOBLE   THOUGHTS   OF   A   NOBLE   QUEEN 


No  nobler  woman  lives  than  Carmen  Sylva,  the 
Queen  of  Roumania,  whose  beautiful  thoughts  and  beautiful 
writing's  are  surely  the  delight  of  every  true  girl  or  woman. 
Have  you  ever  read  her  Thoughts  of  a  Queen,  a  dainty  little 
volume,  in  red  published  by  John  Macqueen  ?  It  not,  you 
ought  to.  I  know  no  finer  collection  of  noble  reflections 
on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  "To  be  the  friend  of  a 
sovereign,"  she  says,  "  you  must  be  without  passion,  with- 
out ambition,  without  egotism,  clear-sighted  and  far- 
sighted  :  in  short,  not  a  man."  And  then,  again,  this 
curiously  just  thought  :  "  One  often  hears  the  phrase  '  Put 
not  your  trust  in  princes  '  quoted  from  the  Bible  ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  verse,  'For  they  also  are  men'  is  overlooked." 
How  many  will  agree  that  this  is  true  ! 

The  message  to  our  readers  which  she  has  written  on  the 
back  of  her  latest  photograph  is  characteristic  of  herself. 
She  is  always  working  and  working  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Her  writings  go  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  world,  comforting 
and  consoling  weary 
hearts  and  tired  minds. 

*    *    * 

In  A  Real  Queen's 
Fairy  Book,  just  published 
by  George  Newnes,  the 
Queen  of  Roumania  tells 
the  tale  of  her  childhood — 
those  happy  years  spent 
among  woods  and  in  the 
company  of  birds  : — 

"  Woodsong",  Carmen 
Sylva,  is  my  name — the 
name  under  which  I  hid 
myself  for  so  long,  and  if 
to-day  I  come  forth  from 
that  shelter  that  was  so 
like  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
silver-linden  spread  over 
me,  it  is  because  so  many 
friends,  and  especially 
dear  children,  have  asked 
it  of  me,  and  because  I 
have  white  hair  now, 
and  would  so  gladly  be  a 
grandmother  if  only  God 
had  granted  me  that 
blessing.  I  must  e'en  be 
all  children's  grand- 
mother, and  never  refuse 
them  anything  they  ask. 

The  Woodsong'  is,  indeed,  for  all  children,  if  they  will  only 
listen  to  it,  and  it  will  gladden  them  all  alike  ;  whether  they 
be  rich  or  poor,  well  cared  for,  or  in  want,  whether  they  go 
barefoot  or  wear  boots  lined  with  costly  fur,  the  Woodsong 
loves  all  alike  that  come  to  her,  and  pours  out  her  whole 
soul  for  their  delight  ;  and  her  white  hair  is  like  the  silver 
lining  of  the  linden  leaves — it  gives  a  bright  sheen  to 
thoughts  that  were  otherwise  too  grave,  and  she  desires 
that  within  her  shadow  it  may  always  be  light. 

"  But  it  is  harder  for  poor  Carmen  Sylva  than  for  any 
other  silver- linden.  For  God  had  once  given  her  the 
loveliest  song  of  all,  and  then  he  took  it  away  from  her 
again  because  he  wanted  it  in  his  own  heaven.  That  song 
was  her  only  child,  a  little  girl  whose  name  was  Marie,  but 
who  called  herself  Itty  when  she  was  so  small  that  she 
could   not  say   '  little,'  and   so  the  name  Itty   clung-  to  her. 


-^V 
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'"But   God   called   her  back   to  Heaven   because  the  little 
angel  was  missing  there.   .   .   . 

"  But  years  afterwards,  all  at  once  a  soft  murmur  pene- 
trated the  sorrowing  tree  and  stirred  it  to  the  very  core,  and 
then  the  sky  grew  bright  again,  and  the  birds  sang  once 
more,  and  the  dried  blossoms  filled  with  honey,  for  it  was 
the  voice  of  Song  and  Story,  the  nearest  approach  this 
world  can  offer  for  the  voice  of  Itty — consoling  and  glad- 
dening the  heart  by  endeavouring  to  give  comfort  and 
joy  to  others." 

This  exquisite  thought,  springing  out  of  real  life,  is  at  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  fairy  tales  she  tells,  "The  Story  of  a 
Helpful  Queen."  Here  the  Queen  saves  the  sick  and 
crippled  by  taking  the  sickness  and  mutilations  on  herself 
instead.  A  poor  mother  comes  to  her  and  asks  her  to  save 
her  dying  son.  This  the  Queen  does.  "  But  sharp  was  her 
agony  when,  the  very  next  day,  her  only  child  fell  seriously 
ill.  .  .  .  Her  supplications  were  in  vain.  .  .  .  The  child 
did  not  look  up  again,  and  only  murmured  at  times  of 
beautiful  angels  and   flowers,  until   at   last  it  lay  pale  and 

cold  in  her  arms — and  she 
a  broken  woman  bereft 
of  tears." 

I  The  Queen,  in  this  fairy 
tale,  is  no  longer  able 
to  cure  people,  and  all 
the  light  seems  to  have 
gone  out  of  her  life.  At 
last,  in  a  dream,  the  child 
returns. 

"He  breathed  with  a 
breath  as  of  violets,  and 
joy  possessed  her.  He 
spoke  to  her  with  the 
voice  of  a  clear  and  re- 
sonant bell. 

"  'Mother,  weep  not  ! 
You  have  given  me  a 
greater  happiness  than  is 
known  on  earth — even 
through  the  sublimity  of 
love,  for  you  have  opened 
up  the  heavens  to  me, 
and  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  return  there 
without  pain  and  sorrow 
— thanks  to  your  self- 
sacrifice.  .  .  .  You  can 
still  console  others,  be- 
cause you  believe  in  the 
world  to  come.  Yes, 
because  you  know  for 
certain  that  it  awaits  us 
all.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  death  !  There  is  only  a 
birth.  And  if,  O  mother,  you  only  knew  how  beautiful 
it  is,  you  would  await  it  radiant  with  joy,  and  never  siffb 
again  ! '    .    .   . 

"  From  that  hour  peace  entered  into  her  soul.  She  was 
able  to  do  good,  to  console  and  give  pleasure  to  others,  but 
no  longer  to  cure  them  !  And  she  no  longer  asked  for 
power  to  do  these  things,  for  she  was  quiet  and  content, 
and  peace  reigned  around  her." 

*    *    * 

Carmen  Sylva  is  probably  the  only  Queen  who  has  ever 

been  a    High   School   teacher.      She  used  to  give  private 

lectures  at  her  Palace,   and  these  became  so  popular  that 

with  her  husband's  permission  she  went  through  the  whole 

High  School  course  and  so  earned  the  diploma  of  which  she 

,  is  justly  proud.     Not  that  a  certificate  could  make  her  any 

She  glided  about  like   a  little   fairy,  as   if  she  had  wings,  j  better  a"  teacher  than   she   is.     The   little  moral  epigrams 

during   the  whole  of  her  short  life;   she   said  the   sweetest    contained  in  her  Thoughts  of  a  Queen  are  the  best  education 

a  girl  could  have.     Carmen  Sylva's  special  message  to  our 


Carmen  Sylva's  message  to  the  readers  of  the  "Budget" 


things  ;  she  would  throw  herself  on  the  earth  to  kiss  the 
sunbeams  ;  she  loved  the  trees,  and  the  flowers,  and  the 
water  ;  she  danced  along  the  sweetest  mountain-paths  as 
if  there  had  been  no  danger,  no  precipice  below.  And  if 
ever  I  was  sad,  she  sprang  up  behind  me  in  the  big  arm- 
chair, and  turned  my  face  round  to  her  and  looked  in  my 
eyes  to  ask  :   '  Are  you  not  happy,  mama  ?  ' 


readers,  written  on  the  back  of  the  photograph  which  ws 
have  been  privileged  to  reproduce,  must  appeal  to  everyone 
of  us,  preaching  as  it  does  the  only  gospel  that  ever  satisfies 
amid  all  our  troubles  and  vexations,  the  gospel  of  work.  She 
herself  has  been  the  hardest  of  workers.  Why  not  follow 
.  her  example  ? 
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CARMEN    SYLVA    IN    HER    BOUDOIR 
The  latest  photograph  of  the  beautiful  and  noble  1,    '         Queen  of  Roumania 
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A  COMPLETE  SHORT  STORY  BY  EDWIN  PUGH 


Some  men  seem  to  have  about  as  much  enterprise  as 
a  white  mouse  in  a  candy-cage :  in  the  matter  of  initia- 
tive a  sheep  could  beat  them  hollow.  This  journeyman 
temperament  inevitably  makes  life  easy  for  master- 
minds. And  thus  we  find  established  in  every  criminal 
centre  one  man  who  sows  not,  neither  does  he  spin,  yet 
reaps  all  the  harvest  whilst  his  creatures  live  on  hay- 
binds.  - 

Such  a  man  was  Fena  Cook,  otherwise  the  Captain. 

He  lived  in  a  desirable  family  residence  out  Levvisham 
way,  with  a  cook  and  a  housemaid  and  all,  and  a  bit  of 
a  garden-patch,  and  a  pew  in  the  local  church.  He  did 
his  business  through  numerous  agents, 'never  appearing 
in  any  transaction  himself,  but  holding  all  the  strings 
— and  holding  them  pretty  tightly,  too — in  his  own  two 
fat  hands.  Half  the  gentry  of  my  acquaintance  were  in 
his  power  ;  the  other  half  were  in  gaol,  where  the  Cap- 
tain had  carefully  placed  them  for  safety  till  he  should 
require  their  services  again.  His  playful  way  was  to 
use  you  till  he  wore  you  out,  and  then  to  put  you  away 
to  rest  that  you  might  recover  yourself.  Generally, 
you  went  back  to  him  when  you  got  your  ticket  ;  but 
sometimes  you  did"  not.  My  friend,  Augustus  Haver- 
dale,  did  not. 

There  were  points  about  young  Haverdale  that  drew 
me  to  him  irresistibly.      He    had   come  to  crime  and 
ruin  via  Jewry,  as  I  had,  and  was  a  perfect  gentleman, 
like   me,    in  his   spare   time.      He  fell   early   into    the 
Captain's    seine,    and    worked    for    him  with    the 
keen    conscientiousness    of    the    born    fool     for 
about  a  year.       Then   he  jibbed  at  fleeching 
the  widow  and  orphan,  and  was   promptly 
consigned  to  prison   for  a   term  of  penal 
servitude.     Or  course,  the  Captain  was  at 
the  bottom  of  that  affair,  and  equally,  of 
course,  Augustus  knew  it. 

He  came  out  of  gaol  with  a  lust  of 
hate  upon  him  that  had  been  growing 
and  ripening  for  nearly  seven  years. 
He  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  I 
must  help  him  to  his  revenge. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
dear  old  man?  "  I  inquired. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  will 
give  you  fifty  pounds  if  you  will  do  as 
I  ask  you,"  he  said,  simply.  "  You  have 
always  worked  on  your  pwn  up  to  now, 
and  he  wants  you  —  wants,  you  badly. 
He  will  meet  you  if  you  make  an  ap- 
pointment. He  will  think  you  are  on 
the  rocks." 

It  is  beneath  me  to  haggle. 

"  I  will  do  it  for  a  hundred,"  said  I. 

"  Fifty,  or  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty,"  he  replied,  impatiently.  '-'  It 
makes  no  difference  to  me." 

"No,"  said  I.  "Because  you  have 
nothing  at  all." 

"There  you  come  a  bloomer,"  he  re- 
joined.     "  I  have  some  thousands.     Dur- 
ing my  incarceration,  my  father  has  very 
considefatelv  died  without  making  a  will,  and  all  his 
money  is  mine." 

He  showed   me   proofs  of  this,  and  the  bargain  was 
struck.      I  was  to  entice  the  Cantain  to  attend  a  certain 


house,  and  there  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  Haver- 
dale. We  arranged  details,  and  I  set  about  my  part  of 
the  work  forthwith. 

But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  convince  the  Captain  of 
the  innocence  of  my  intentions,  though  I  journeyed 
down  to  Lewisham  and  spent  a  long  evening  with  him. 
Finally,  however,  by  affecting  a  portentous  secrecy  and 
playing  skilfully  on  the  chords  of  his  master-passion 
avarice,  I  overcame  his  fears,  and  he  promised  to  unci 
me  at  the  place  appointed  on  a  particular  night  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  between  us. 

The  night  arrived.  Haverdale  and  I  sat  awaiting 
him  in  the  back  parlour  of  the  common  lodging-house 
we  had  selected  for  our  purpose.  I  felt  rather  nervous. 
The  hour  was  late,  and  the  neighbourhood  was  one  of 
the  worst  in  London.  Overhead,  somebody  was  ap- 
parently jumping  on  somebody  else  to  a  grisly  accom- 
paniment of  screams  and  groans  that  momently  grew 
feebler  and  .feebler.  Outside,  in  the  open  street,  a  free 
fight  had  been  in  intermittent  progress  for  some  hours. 

I  applied  myself  to  the 
bottle,  heartily  wishing  I 
were  safely  out  of  the  ad- 
venture. Haverdale,  who 
persistently  pushed  away 
the  glass  I  repeatedly  set 
before  him,  was  poising  a 
neddy  in  his  delicate  right 
hand  as  if  he  loved  it. 


In  the  back-parlour  of  the  common 
lodging-house" 


"  Can't  3'ou  manage 
without  my  assist- 
ance?" said  I. 

He  snarled  and 
offered  me  another  fifty 
to  stay. 

"  What  a  deadhead 
you  are !  "heexclaimed, 
as  I  pocketed  the 
money. 

"  He's  such  a  vin- 
dictive old  braver,"  I 
protested,  "  there  are 
sure  to  be  reprisals. 
Besides,  what's  the 
good  of  me  ?    J   abhor 


violence,"  never  could  stomach  it. 
He  held  up  a  warning  finger. 
"  Cave  !  "  he  whispered. 
He  rose  silently,  and  took  up  a  position  near  the  door. 
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There  was  a  sound  of  knuckles  on  the  panels.  I  sang 
out,  "Come  in,"  and  the  door  opened  slowly.  I  caught 
one  glimpse  of  the  Captain, 'miraculously  disguised  as 
a  chronic  mumper  in  shabby  black  clothes,  tightly  but- 
toned up,  bad  boots,  and  a  frowsy  neckcloth. 

"  What1 ?  "  he  quavered,  looking  about  him  hag- 
gardly ;  but  he  got  no  further.  Haverdale  seized 
him,  rapped  him  over  the  sconce  with  the  neddy,  and 
flung  him  into  a  corner,  neck  and  crop.  There  he  lay, 
stunned.  Obediently  to  instructions  I  locked  the  door, 
whilst  Haverdale  bound  the  Captain  about  with  cords 
till  the  old  man  looked  like  some  evil  bird 
trussed    ready    for    the    spit. 

"  He's  dead,"  said  I. 

"  No,"  said  Haverdale. 
He  picked  the  motion- 
less   body  up   and 
propped   it    in  a 
Windsor  chair 
against     the 
w  all. 
"He'll 


The  Captain  was  coming  round.  He  stirred  uneasily 
in  his  bonds  and  muttered  thickly.  Blood  oozed  from 
the  place  where  the  neddy  had  rattled  on  his  bald  pate 
and  trickled  in  a  thin,  vivid  stream  down  his  cheek. 
At  last  he  opened  his  eyes.  They  were  dull  grey  eye 
of  a  light  grey  colour,  set  in  rheumy  lids  and  under- 
hung with  bladder-like  bags  of  loose  flesh.  I  moved 
out  of  their  range  of  vision.  They  made  me  fee] 
qualmish. 

Haverdale  stood  over   his    victim.     He    had    all  the 
habitual  pale  imperturbability  of  the  well-bred  English- 
man, and  even  now  he  showed  no  sign 
of  any    strong    emotion.       He 
stooped    abruptly   and    be- 
gan to  handle  his  captive 
in  a  way  that  sickened 
me.     He  was  gen- 
tleness      itself  ; 
but  his  very 
gentleness 
seemed 
to  add 


wake 
up  sooner 
than     he 
wants      to." 

"  Well,      I'll 
be  off  now,  "said  I. 

"  Good-bve,"  said 
he. 

"  But    the    door 
locked." 

"Yes." 

"  I  can't  get  out  unless  you 
lend  me  the  key  a  moment." 

"No,  you  can't,"  he  agreed. 

I  reflected  bitterly  on  my 
folly  in  returning  the  key  to 
Haverdale  ;  but  he  had  held 
out  such  an  imperative  hand. 

"What  earthly  purpose  wi 
exclaimed. 

"  I  like  an  audience  for  my  dramatic  effects,"  Haver- 
dale replied. 

I  satdown  again  with  asigh  of  resignation.  Onecannot 
ar^ue  with  a  madman.    And  I  confess  to  some  curiosity. 


it   serve   if  I  stay  ?  "  I 


to    the' 
horror  of 
hisproceed- 
i  n  g  s .     He 
stroked     the 
Captain's      face, 
passed    his     hand, 
almost        caressingly, 
over  his  every  limb,  dipped 
one  finger  delicately  in  the  flow- 
ing blood. 

"  It's  real,"  said  he  at  last. 

The  Captain  mumbled  his 

blue    lips  ;     but    his    mouth 

was  parched  with  terror  and 

he  could    only  wheeze  out  a 

muddle  ofconfused,  disjointed 

vocables. 

"  Take  your  time,"  said  Haverdale.       "  Batch,  pour 

out  a  glass  of  wine  for  our  visitor.     He  is  not  quite 

himself  yet." 

He  applied  the  glass  to  the  Captain's  lips.  The 
Captain  sipped  feebly,  and  seemed  to  revive  somewhat. 
He  sat  there  with  his  lilmv  eves  fixed  on  Haverdale.  his 


Haverdale  thrust  me   back    roughly" 
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bloated    body    heaving    distressfully.       His    face    had 
taken  on  a  dreadful  leaden  pallor. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  could  come,"  said  Haverdalc. 
"  1  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  meeting  for  some 
years.  Old  friends  and  old  scores  are  so  hard  to  for- 
get." He  smiled  unpleasantly.  "  What  did  you  say?" 
He  bent  his  ear  toward  the  Captain. 

"  I  am  an  old  man,"  panted  the  wretched  creature. 
"  I  have  a  weak  heart.  I  am  very  rich.  You  will  let 
me  go  ? " 

"Quite  Ol'fendorfian  !  "  said  Haverdale.  "  But 
utterly  wrong.  No,  I  will  not  let  you  go— at  least,  not 
yet.      I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  ?  " 

"  One  thing  I  am  not  going  to  do— bore  you." 

"  Let  me  go  !  " 

"  It  is  eight  or  nine  years  since  we  first  met,"  said 
Haverdale.  "  I  was  then 
a  young  man  very  much 
down  on  his  luck.  You 
took  me  out  of  the 
gutter." 

"  You  would  have 
starved  it  I  hadn't,"  the 
Captain  reminded  him 
eagerly. 

"  But  I  should  have 
starved  quickly  instead  of 
starving  slowly,  as  I  have 
since  starved  in  prison." 

"  It  is  all  a  mistake.  I 
was  not  responsible.   .   ." 

"  A  very  grim  mistake 
for  both  of  us." 

"  t  swear " 

"  No,  no.  Death-bed 
perjury,  v  o  11  k  11  o  w . 
Really ! " 

My  flesh  crisped  under 
my  clothes.  "  Haver- 
dale ! "  I  cried,  starting 
up. 

"  Pray  be  seated,"  said 
Haverdale.  "Any  inter- 
ruption from  the  audience 
only  distracts  the  per- 
formers." 

"  Mr.  Batch,"  wailed 
the  Captain,  trying  to 
get  a  sight  of  my  face. 
"  Don't  let  him  kill  me  !  " 

"  I  am  not  sure  yet 
that  I  do  intend  to  kill 
you,"  said  Haverdale. 

"  You  daren't,"  panted 
the  Captain.  "  Help  ! 
help  !     murder  !     help  !  " 

"What  a  pity  it  is," 
said  Haverdale,  "  that  you  haven't  a  stronger  voic^. 
Though  I'm  afraid  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  you  in 
such  a  neighbourhood  as  this." 

"  Help  !  help  !  "  screamed  the  Captain. 

Haverdale  laughed  aloud.  "Do  you  really  think," 
he  asked,  "  that  anyone  hereabouts  is  likely  to  take 
notice  of  a  cry  for  help  ?  Why,  my  dear  man,  I  do 
assure  you  that  a  slow  murder  has  been  going  on  over- 
head for  nearly  an  hour,  and  no  one  has  shown  the 
slightest  disposition  to  interfere.  •  A  woman  too,  I'm 
afraid.     But  perhaps  she  isn't  dead." 

"  Haverdale  !  "  I  exclaimed  again,  starting  up.        , 

The  Captain  renewed  his  struggles  to  gain  a  glimpse 
of  me  ;  and  in  the  effort  he  lost  his  balance  and  toppled 
down  on  .the.  floor.  There  he  lay,  squirming  in  his 
bonds,  a  pitiable  object.  I  would  have  gone  to  his 
assistance,  but  Haverdale  thrust  me  back  roughly. 

"  Let  him  lie  there,"  said  he. 


Tnree  little  truants  in  the  Celestial  Kingdom 


After  a  few  spasmodic  writhings  and  twistings  the 
Captain  lay  stili,  flat  on  his  back,  his  limbs  twitching 
convulsively,'  his  fascinated  gaze  still  fixed  on  Haver- 
dale. His  breath  was  spent.  He  could  only  mouth 
dumbly.  A  faint  look  of  disgust  cursed  Havcrdale's 
face.  "He  is  not  beautiful,  is  he,  Batch?"  he 
remarked. 

"For  God's  sake!"  I  cried.  "Don't  let  him  lie 
there,  the  o'd  man.  It's  too  ghastly.  If  you  mean  to 
kill  him,  kill  him  and  be  done  with  it.  Here— here  is 
your  money.  I  don't  want  it.  I  wish  I  hadn't  taken 
it."  I  groped  in  my  pockets.  The  gold  lay  deep  in 
them  ;  the  notes  were  crisp  to  the  touch.  I  did  not 
withdraw  my  hands.  "Let  him  go,"  said  I.  "Kick 
him,  if  you  want  to,  and  let  him  go." 

"  You  shall  both  be  rich,"  he  babbled.  "  I'll  give 
you  everything  I  possess.     O,  let  me  go  !     You  would 

not  kill  an  old  man  in 
cold  blood  ?  You  would 
only  be  caught  and 
hanged.  Where's  the 
sense  of  that  ?  O,  for 
God's  sake  !  .  .  .  I  be- 
lieve in  God  and  all 
that  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  and  I 
shall  go  to  hell  if  you  kill 
me.  Don't  do  it.  Don't. 
I'm  not  fit  to  die.  I  have 
not  prayed  for  years.  1  n 
the  church  I  only  pre- 
tend. .  .  O,  have  mercy 
on  me  !  I  know  I  treated 
you  badly.  But  I  swear 
I'll  try  and  make  it  up  to 
you.   .   .*•■ 

He  paused,  and  seemed 
to  listen. 

Haverdale  took  out  a 
cigar,  bit  off  the  end,  and 
lit  it.  I  am  sure  he  had 
practised  that  scene  a 
thousand  times  in  the 
silent  darkness  of  his  cell. 
He  was  enacting  it  now 
with  all  that  consummate 
Tightness  of  dramatic 
instinct  which  is  only 
found  in  children  and  the 
insane.  The  Captain 
heard  the  striking  of 
Haverdale's  match. 

'.'  I'll  not  see  it  done," 
I  cried,  and  roseand  closed 
with  Haverdale.    A  blind- 
ing,   burning,  shower   of 
sparks  irom  his  cigar  fell 
on  my  face  as  I  tried  to 
force  him  down.  He  lifted 
me  from  the  ground  with  contemptuous  ease  and  threw 
me  heavily,  falling  with  his  full  weight  on  me.     Still   I 
clung  to  him.     He  tore  himself  away  at  last,  however  ; 
and   as    I    sprawled  there,   striving  lor  breath,   I   saw 
him   draw  a  knife.     The  Captain  also  caught  the  chill 
glitter  of  steel,  and  uttered  a  choked  cry. 
Haverdale  stood  with  an  inscrutable  face. 
He  began  to  laugh  foolishly.     Suddenly  he  hurled  the 
knife  across  the  room.     It  fell  clattering  on  the  boards. 
"  He  has  learned  his  lesson,"  he  said  wearily'   .  "  Set 
him  free,  Batch.     Do  you  think  I  would  trouble  to  kill 
such  vermin  ? ."  .".'.' 

But  when  I  stooped,  trembling,  to  cut  the  Captain's 
bonds,  I  found  that  he  was  free  already. 

His  body  was  found  in  a  mews  a  mile  away.  At  the 
coroner's  inquest  it  was  discovered,  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  had  a  heart. 
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ODDS    AND    ENDS    OF   WAR 


Ordnance  engineers  are  intensely  interested  in  the  i8in. 
Gathman  gun,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  destructive  engines 
of  war  in  the  world.  A  new  and  interesting  feature  in  con- 
nection with  the  trials  has  been  the  large  target  specially 
constructed  of  the  hardest  and  most  improved  Harvcyiscd 
armour-plate.  The  plates  were  forged  at  the  Bethlehem 
steel  works,  and  are  the  first  of  the  new  process  armour- 
plate  such  as  form  the  defensive  parts  of  our  modern  naval 
vessels.  The  targets  represent  a  section  of  the  port  side  of 
the  U.S.  battleship  Ioiva,  the  armour-plate  11%  inches  in 
thickness,  and  8  by  16  feet  in  length  and  width.  Their 
total  weight  is  about  forty-six  tons  each.  These  immense 
barriers  of  steel  are  said  to  be  vulnerable  to  the  giant 
torpedo  -  piercing  shell  of  the  Gathman  gun,  weighing 
1,800  lbs.,  travelling  at  a  velocity  of  2,000  feet  per  second. 

Six  hundred  pounds  of  gun-cotton,  said  to  be  the  largest 
amount  ever  fired  from  a  piece  of  ordnance  in  the  world,  is 
used  for  the  explosive  power  in  the  shell.  Three  hundred 
ur'\  ten  (rounds   of  smokeless  powder  are  employed  to  fire 


The  breech  end   of   the    new  Gathman  gun,  which  is 
attracting  such  attention  in  the  United  States 

the  shell  from  the  chamber.  The  shell,  on  coming  in  contact 
with  the  resisting  target,  will  have  a  striking  energy  of 
nearly  half  a  million  foot-seconds;  that  is,  it  will  have  force 
enough  to  lift   half  a   million   tons  a   foot  a   second.      The 


torpedo-gun  is  44  led  long,  and  weighs  59/6  tons.  Its  range- 
is  the  same  as  the  new  U.S.  Izin.  army  rifle,  or  about  ten 
to  twelve  miles.  The  construction  is  similar  to  the  present 
service  gun  of  the 
same  calibre,  and 
about  equal  i  n 
cost.  New  secret. 
features  have 
been  devised  by 
the  inventor  to 
safely  fire  the 
shell  from  the 
gun  chamber  and 
to  keep  it  from 
exploding  until 
it  meets  a  resist 
ihg  target.  The 
gun  is  intended 
for  coast  defence 
as  well  as  for  the 
navy.  A  single 
weapon  of  this 
class,  installed 
on  one  of  our 
_larg-e  battleships, 
is  capable  of  de- 
stroying a  whole 
hostile  fleet  in  a 
short  time. 

*    *    * 

Torpedoes 

The         Old 

Whitehead      tor- 
pedo has  such  a 

hold  on  the  affections  of  Jack  that  he  does  not  altogether 
welcome  the  appearance  of  a  rival,  but  a  rival  is  certainly 
in  the  field.  This  is  the  "  Actinaut,"  designed  by  Messrs. 
Armstrong  and  Oiling  for  their  Armorl  apparatus  which 
can  guide  a  torpedo  at  the  distance  of  two  and  a-half  miles. 
The  torpedo  shown  in  our  picture  is  shot  from  the  ship's 
side  and  cannot  change  its  direction.  But  the  inventors 
claim  that  the  "  Actinaut  "  can  be  sent  along  the  surface 
of  the  water  for  two  and  a-half  miles,  then  turned  in  any 
direction  you  please,  then  lowered  ten  feet,  and  so  shot 
along-  in  a  new  line  against  the  target  aimed  at.  In  this 
way  a  torpedo  could  be  fired  round  a  corner,  not  that  there 
are  many  corners  in  naval  warfare. 


The  pet  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles 


, 


A    fish    OUt    Of    water— What   a    torpedo    looks  like  [Photo  by  Stephen  C.lbb 
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The   Procession  of  Judges  along  the  Chester  streets 
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A  Judge  entering  the  carriage 


The  Buglers 


A  group  of  the  Javelin  Men  who  guard  the  Judges  at  the  Assizes    [Photos  by  Mark  Cook 
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Start  for  the  Derby  Cup  on  Thursday,  November  I4t« 
THE    DERBY    MEETING  CHESTER    ASSIZES 


The  pleasant  weather  and  the  prospect  of  a  fine  race  for 
the  Derby  Cup  brought  a  goodly  crowd  to  the  Recreation 
Grounds  at  Derby,  including  the  house-party  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  Twenty-five  entered  for  the  Cup,  so  that 
First  Principal,  with  Mr.  Stedall's  parti-coloured  jacket  on 


To  residents  of  Ye  Olde  City  of  Chester,  the  Judges' 
procession  through  the  streets  to  the  Assize  Court  is  a 
common  sight,  it  being  an  ancient  custom.  But  to  the 
stranger  it  is  full  of  interest.  Could  the  spectator  for  a  few 
moments  forget  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  century 


In  the  Paddock 


First  Principal  Winner  of  the  Derby  dtp 


the  top  of  him,  had  a  tidy  little  lot  to  leave  behind.     Water  i  and  gaze  on  the   picturesque  dress  of  the  buglers,  javelin 


Wings,  belonging  to  the  same  owner  and  mounted  by  the 
same  jockey,  Bray,  took  the  wooden  spoon  in  the  Friary 
Nursery  Plate,  so  no  one  can  say  that  Mr.  Stedall  had  all 
the  luck.  The  race  for  the  Chaddesden  Plate  also  excited 
a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  those  who  took  the  6  to  i, 
offered  against  Bread  Mart  went  home  happy 


men,  coachmen  and  footmen,  it  would  help  him  to  imagine 
that  he  was  living  in  the  days  when  it. was  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  judges  for  the  javelin  men  to  be  well 
armed.  But  to-day  they  carry  them  just  because  Chester 
cannot  drop  old  habits  and  is  loth  to  take  on  new  ones. 
Not  that  Chester  is  any  the  worse  for  that. 


t  ?$$  pfr 
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The  start  of  the  Race  for  the  Chaddesden  Plate        rPWv.  r>y  Ri  ret  .  ifekiy 
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DISASTERS    AT    SEA    AND 

HOW  TO   AVOID   THEM 


Dr.  Schrnitt,  inventor  of  a 
sound  detector 


T  11  E  F  r  e  11  c  h 
Government  has  an- 
nounced its  intention 

of  co-operating-  with 
the  United  States 
Government  in  devis- 
ing means  of  prevent- 
ing- loss  of  life  at  sea. 
In  other  words,  il  in- 
tends to  stimulate 
the  interest  taken  by 
inventors  by  offering 
further  to  reward 
every  man  who  shall  devise  a  means  for  making  ocean 
travel  safer  than  it  is  now.  This  is  the  outcome  of  the 
Bourgogne  disaster,  which  was  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the 
Frenchmen  when  the  patents  offered  by  the  contestants  for 
the  Pollock  prize  were  sent  to  Paris,  to  be  exhibited  last 
year.  In  consequence,  the  United  States  Patent  Office  has 
recorded  an  increased  number  of  patents  for  communicating 
between  ships  at  night  or  in  foggy  weather  ;  for  warning- 
vessels  away  from  rocky  coasts  or  lee  shores  ;  for  patent 
bulkheads  ;  for  lifebuoys,  for  unsinkable  lifeboats,  &c.  If 
one  half  of  the  devices  prove  successful  in  practice  it  will 
be  virtually  impossible  for  a  great  ocean  disaster  to  occur 
again. 

Perhaps  the  sympathy  of  the  French  has  also  been 
attracted  by  the  romance  surrounding  the  death  of  Anthony 
Pollock.  Mr.  Pollock  was  a  passenger  on  the  ill-fated 
Bourgogne,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Paris  to  secure  a  patent 
for  a  device  for  signalling  between  ships  when  he  sank  with 
the  Bourgogne.  His  heirs  offered  £2,000  for  the  invention  of 
a  device  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  selected  judges,  should 
be  deemed  the  most  efficient  life-saving  device.  Cur'iDusly 
enough,  the  eophone,  for  which  Mr.  Pollock  intended  to 
secure  a  French  patent,  was  one  of  the  things  selected  by 
the  judges  to  be  shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Yet  this 
eophone  is  by  no  means  the  most  picturesque  of  the  devices 
offered  for  the  consideration  of  the  Patent  Office. 

The  ideas  of  the  inventors  would  seem  to  cover  every  part 
of  a  vessel's  anatomy,  from  trunk  to  keelson,  and  all  the 
sciences  have  been  utilised.  Also  the  inventors  are  not  all 
amateurs.  Some  great  names  figure  in  the  records.  Some 
of  the  inventors  have  utilised  electricity,  some  have  de- 
pended upon  the  detection  of  heat  at  long  range  as  a  work- 
ing principle,  and  some  have  thought  sound  a  good 
medium,  and  some  have  submitted  ideas  which  involve  the 
introduction  of  new  sciences. 

Here  are  brief  official  records  of  dangers  at  sea  :  — 

1751  :  Captain  Lloyd,  of  the  British  ship  Crompton  reports 
as  follows  : 

That  on  May  2nd,  at  7I1.  40m.  a.m.,  we  passed  within  600ft. 
of  a  rock.  Weather  very  fine,  water  very  smooth,  and  could 
very  plainly  see  the  water  washing  over  the  rock.  Length 
of  rock  about  600ft.  ;  breadth  about  7ft.  It  was  a  wash, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  lump  in  about  the  centre, 
which  was  from  6ft.  to  8ft.  above  water  and  covered  with 
seaweed.     Position,  lat.  47°  N.,  long-.  370  20'  W. 

1752  :   Lat.  27"  80',  long.  68°  17',  passed  a  large  whistling- 


buoy  painted   red  and  black   vertical   stripes,  apparently   in 
.good  working  order.  — Narcissus  (Br.  sch.),  Veinot. 

Now  here,  on  the  one  hand,  was  evidently  an  unchartered 
rock  in  mid-ocean  against  which  any  vessel  might  un- 
wittingly strike.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  siren  fal  se 
to  its  purpose  in  every  respect.  Not  a  hue  to  induce  vessels 
on  to  concealed  rocks,  to  be  sure  :  nevertheless  an  object  of 
sudden  terror  to  confiding  sailors. 

J      Lat.   44°  56',   long.    1 70   21',  passed  a  large  round  beams 
thick' y  overgrown.—  Maria  (Dutch  s.s.),  Landmann  :  report 

j  by  Thi'-d  Officer  Wessels. 

Lat.    440  31',   long.   40°   12',    passed    a    log  about    3ft,    in 

■  diameter  and  40ft.   long    full  of  barnacles.— genus'ylvam& 

\  (s.s.),  Hannah  :  report  by  Third  Officer  Calhofer. 

Lat.    410    27',    long.    47"   02',    passed    a   spar  about    -jolt 
long. — St.   Helens  (Br.   s.s.),    Luckham  .    report   by   Office- 
Anderson. 

Now  here  is  a  great  ocean  battering-ram,  with  all  tr; 
tremendous  power  of  the  waves  to  thrust  it  into  the  bowels 
of  any  good  ship  it  may  happen  to  meet  sighted  by  three 
vessels  in  succession.  Evidently  from  its  condition"  it  h;.s 
been  in  the  water  a  Ions'  time 


A  little  eastward  of  lat.  40"  51',  long.  47°  50,  passed  a 
large  tree  with  roots  and  branches  showing.  May  i6lh, 
lat.  45°  16',  long.  36°  17',  passed  several  planks  which  had 
been  adrift  a  long  time. — Diamant  (Ger.  s.s.),  Reiners. 

Intermixed  with  these  menaces  to  navigation  come  others 
more  formidable  in  character  :— 

Lat.   490  20'  to  lat.  480  09',  long.   500  05',  passed  eighty- 
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Washed  ashore 


An  iecbcry 


eight  iceberg's,  some  as  much  as  300ft.  high  and  500ft.  long", 
others  small  and  just  a  wash. — Beacon  Light  (Br.  s.s.), 
James  :  report  by  Second  Mate  Allcot. 

Here  one  vessel  reports  eighty-eight  icebergs,  and  yet 
that  is  little  compared  with  the  report  made  by  one  Captain 
Towson,  who  passed  a  single  berg  as  large  as  all  these  put 
together.  It  was  really  an  ice  island  300ft.  high,  sixty  miles 
long-,  and  forty  miles  wide.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  a  large  hook, 
with  a  bay  between  the  points. 
And  that  it  was  no  myth  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
afterwards  reported  by  twenty 
vessels  returning  from  the  Ant- 
arctic Seas. 

Add  to  these  the  well-known 
peril  of  the  derelict,  and  we 
have  a  truly  formidable  list  of 
inanimate  obstructions  to  navi- 
gation. In  guarding  against 
the  loss  of  life  because  of  these, 
the  contestants  for  the  Pollock 
prize  had  to  assume  in  many 
cases  the  wreck  of  the  vessel 
carrying  their  safety  device. 
There  is  no  "other  vessel"  to 
warn  out  of  the  path.  So  pre- 
eminent in  the  list  of  devices 
stands  the  lifeboats,  the  buoys, 
the  bulkhead  doors,  the  patent 
davits,  &.c. 

Two  Government  officials  have  contested  under  this  head. 
One  is  Chief  Constructor  of  the  United  Slates  Navy,  Phillip 
Hitchborn,  who  has  invented  a  lifebuoy.  The  other  is  Con- 
structor Bowles,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  has 
invented  a  bulkhead  door.  Each  of  these  is  unique  in  its 
way.  The  lifebuoy  of  Constructor  Hitchborn  is  not  only 
capable  of   holding   up  two  men   in   the   water,  but   it   has 


Result  of  a  collision 


attached  to  it  a  patent  torch  which  lights  up  automatically 
the  moment  it  is  thrown  into  the  water.  Hanging  to  each 
side  of  the  buoy  are  two  iron  tubes.  They  arc  suspended  in 
the  middle,  so  that  about  half  their  length  stands  above  the 
water.  On  the  lower  end  is  a  metal  receptacle  containing 
calcic  phosphide.  The  receptacle  is  so  made  that  the  water 
will  percolate  through  and  wet  the  powder,  which  at  once 
takes  fire  and  turns  the  iron 
tube  into  a  torch  which  can  be 
seen  for  miles. 

Constructor  Bowles'  door  is 
operated  electrically.  In  case 
of  a  leak  or  collision  the  captain 
or  any  of  the  officers  can  by 
touching  a  button  instantly  close 
every  bulkhead  door  on  the  ship, 
so  that  if  water  were  to  gush 
through  a  hole  in  her  side  as 
big  as  a  barn  door  it  could  not 
flood  more  than  one  or  two 
compartments,  and  she  would 
remain  buoyant  until  help 
arrived.  Dr.  Joseph  Schmitt 
has  invented  an  apparatus  for 
collecting"  sounds  inaudible  or- 
dinarily to  the  human  ear,  such 
as  the  calls  of  distressed  sea- 
men or  the  heavy  note  of  a 
steam  whistle  miles  over  the 
horizon.  The  doctor  got  an  old 
dry  goods  box,  and  above  this  he  suspended  a  tin  funnel 
turning  on  a  pivot.  Down  under  the  roof  of  the  box  and 
leading  from  the  funnel  he  placed  a  pair  of  rubber  tubes, 
like  phonograph  tubes,  fitting  the  ears.  In  the  funnel  a 
diaphragm  was  arranged  to  catch  any  sound  that  might 
enter  the  funnel.  Now,  simple  as  this  arrangement  may 
appear,  it  will  nevertheless  record  delicate  sounds  made 
miles  awav. 


Dr.  Schmitt  and  his  sound  detector 
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AT  THE  LOOKING-GLASS 
This  week  our  sketch  is  of  an  extremely 
dainty  evening'  dress.  The  skirt  is  made  in 
black  net  and  chiffon,  over  a  pale  green  sjlk 
foundation.  It  has  two  wide  bands  of  black  la«e 
insertion,  edged  with  tiny  rucked  chiffon  tucks 
round  the  skirt,  high  at  th'e  back,  and  crossing 
each  other  in  a  scarf-like  way  in  the  centre 
front.  A  wide  frill  of  black  accordion- 
pleated  chiffon  falls  gracefully  from  the  lower 
edge  of  the  insertion.  Three  small  ruch- 
ings  of  chiffon  make  a  charmingly  fluffy  edge 
to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  Atthe  back  is  a 
cascade  of  net,  which  forms  a  slight  train. 
The  bodice  is  a  confection  of  lace  and  chiffon. 
It  is,  like  the  skirt,  made  over  a  green  silk 
foundation.  It  is  first  draped  with  net,  with 
black  lace  over,  the  front  is  slightly  pouched. 
Some  dainty  cream  lace  is  most  artistically 
arranged  round  the  top  of  the  bodice.  The 
right  side  is  caught  by  a  smart  bow  of  black 
ribbon  velvet,  while  the  left  side  is  fastened  by 
a  chou  of  the  lace.  Over  the  left  shoulder  are 
two  pompons  of  black  chiffon,  with  straps  of 
black  ribbon  velvet.  The  w  islb  :nd  is  ot  folded 
black  velvet. 

¥   V   v 
How  to  Make  the  Skirt 

The  foundation  is  most  important  :  it  is  cut 
in  three  pieces  —  front  and  two  side-pieces.  First 
stitch  up  the  front  and  back  seams,  and 
make  them  neat  inside.  Pin  the  waist  on 
to  a  band  made  of  Prussian  binding,  allowing  about  two 
inches  each  side  for  darts.  Leave  open  about  ten  inches 
of  the  back  seam  for  the  placket-hole.  Carefully  fit 
one  side  of  foundation,  and  correct  the  other  side  to  it,  as 
was  shown  in  a  previous  number.  The  skirt  should  just 
touch  the  ground  in  front,  and  should  be  about  ten  inches 
longer  behind  ;  a  frill  of  silk  about  three  inches  wide  finishes 
the  bottom  nicely.  The  net  part  of  the  skirt  is  practically 
the  same  shape  as  the  top  part  of  the  foundation  pattern. 
It  will  take  six  widths  of  accordion-pleated  chiffon  for  the 
frill  ;  the  length,  of  course,  varying  according  to  the 
height  of  the  wearer.  The  chiffon  is  first  gathered,  and 
then  attached  to  the  oblique  line  of  the  net.  The  join  is 
covered  by  the  lower  band  ot  black  lace  insertion.  The 
edging"  is  made  in  chiffon  by  running'  six  tucks,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  each  other,  and  then  drawing'  the  silk  tighter,  so  as  to 
give  the  ruche  effect.  After  the  two  bands  are  sewn  on  to  the 
net,  the  net,  chiffon,  &c,  under  are  cut  away,  so  as  to  show 
the  colour  through.  The  chiffon  for  ruches  round  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt  are  cut  2%  inches  wide,  turned  inwards  to  the 
centre  and  gathered.      The  net  train  is  quite  an  unnecessary 


accessory.  It  is  simply  attached  to  the  back  of  the  waist- 
band. The  waistband  is  sewn  to  the  skirt.  Madame  Mvra, 
of  io_,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.  will  supply  you  with  patterns  at 
is.  6d.  each,  if  you  cannot  make  them  yourself. 


THE     HOUSE 
Ik  the  merry  Cockroach   holds  high   nightly   revel  in  your 
kitchen,  tempt    him   with    this   compound  : — A  teacupful   ot 


Kxtrcinely  dainty   Evening  Dress 

(Photo  by  Reutlingei) 

plaster  of  Paris,  well  bruised,  mixed  with  double  the  quan- 
tity of  oatmeal,  "  sweeten  to  taste,"  as  the  cookery  book 
hath  it,  but  also  add  2  oz.  of  arsenic.  This  must  bestrewed 
in  all  his  favourite  haunts. 

*    *    * 

Japanese  Matting 

Do  not  use  soap  ;  brush  it  well,  then  wipe  it  over  with  a 
cloth  rung'  out  in  salt  and  water.  You  should  go  in  for  our 
Christmas  Present  Competition  (see  page  266). 


TRY  IT 


YOUR  BATH. 


tiC        TRY    'T   IM    YOUR   BATH. 

rf  SCRUBB'S  °ZZY  AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS    PREPARATION. 


Refreshing  as  a  Turkish  Bath. 
Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  forthe  Hair. 
Allays  the  Irritation  caused  by  Mosquito  Bites. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Etc. 


Invaluable  for  Toilet  Purposes. 

Removes  Stains  and  GreaseSpots  from  Clothing, 

Invigorating  in  Hot  Climates. 

Cleans  Plate  and  Jewellery. 

Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


SCRUBB  &  CIO.,  GUILDFORD  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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WE  TRUST 


Simply  fill  in  the  Approbation  Form  at  foot  of  this,  or 

send  a  letter  or  postcard,  saying  you  will  either  sell  otir 

Jewellery  or  return  it  to  us.     On  receiving  your  order 

we  will  at  once  post  you  the  Jewellery.     When  sold  send   us   the   Cash, 

and  we  will  send  you  either  of"  these  valuable  presents  by   return.     A 

written  guarantee  accompanies  each  WATCH  or  CLOCK. 

-  ;r  .  _  For  selling  3  Articles  at  Is.  6d.,  wc 
rnrF  w'"  ma-ke  y°u  n.present  of  our  Globe 
\  lltL"  Timekeeper,  guaranteed  to  keep 
correct  time  for  5  years.  Even  though  you  only 
sell  3  articles. 


SEND  NO  MONEY. 
FREE, 


[*nCC      For  selline;  7  Articles  at  Is.. 6d.  each. 

rnLL.  this    Will     appeal     to    all 

THRIFTY  HOUSEWIVES.  Should  you 
already  have  a  Gold  Watch  or  Marble  Clock,  you  need 
only  sell  7  Articles  to  gain  absolutely  free  our 
wonderful  Parcel  of  Cutlery  (consisting  of  24  pieces  in 
all;  guaranteed  best  Sheffield  make,  or  our  Lady's  or 
Gent's  Solid  Silver  Watch  Chain  and  Pendant. 

rfjrr     We  mal<e  you  a  present  of  either  a  LADV'S 

rntt,  or  GENT'S    SOLID    COLD-CASED    HURTING 
LEVER  BALANCE  WATCH  or  this  MACNIFICENT  CLOCK 

for  selling  9  Articles  of  Jewellery  at  Is.  6d.  sach. 
(Worth  2s"  6d )  ;  ■   '.    . 

If  you  are  unable  to  sell  these  useful  and  artistic 
articles  of  jewellery,  we  will  make  you  a  handsome 
present  for  your  trouble.  You  are  at  liberty  to  sell  your 
present  if  you  wish. 

Kindly  fill  in  your  name  and  address,  also  the  present 
you  desire,  then  cut  out  this  portion  and  foil  to  us. 

APPROBATION    FORM. 
Please  send  me  on  the  Nine  Articles  of  Jewellery, 
price  is.  ud   each.     If  I  am  unable  to  sell  them,  I  "ill 
return  them  to  you. 

Name^ 

(Full!  Address — 


iBe  sure  to  give  us,  your  FULLEST; POSSIBLE 
ADDRESS,  as  Goods  and  Watches  are  frequently  re- 
turned to  us  through  the  post,  marked  "  Can't  be  found.") 

Stats  Present  Wanted , 


The  "ENGLISH    LEVER    WATCH    CO."   (Dept  69)  55,  BATH  STREET,'  GLASGOW. 
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So  many  Pof  mj  readers  write 
asking-  me  for  advice  and  infor- 
mation, that  I  have  determined  to 
start  an  occasionaj  page  in  which 
I  can  respond  from  the  editorial 
chair  with  a  little  more  ease  and 
friendliness  than  is  possible  in  the 
newsy  pages  of  the  Budget.  As 
a  rule  the  editor  of  a  paper  is 
supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  God 
Almighty  who  sways  the  universe, 
or  at  least  talks  as  if  he  does, 
from  Fleet  Street.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  is,  as  a  rule,  a  very 
human  kind  of  person,  who  enjoys 
a  talk  over  a  pipe  or  a  cup  of  tea 
quite  as  much  as  the  most  illiterate 
gossiper  in  England  or  Scotland, 
or  even  Ireland. 

*  *    * 

Can  you  help  her? 

One  of  my  readers  writing  from 
Wincanton  in  Somerset  says  :  "  I 
am  in  great  trouble  respecting  a 
relative  who  is  dear  to  me.  He 
left  Somerset  on  August  2nd  last, 
and  we  have  failed  to  trace  him 
anywhere,  but  think  he  took  train 
for  London,  and  being  in  ill-health 
and  depressed,  we  fear  something 
might  have  happened  to  him. 
Although  I  have  your  excellent 
publication  regularly,  I  did  not 
notice  until  this  day  in  No.  100, 
Vol.  V.,  September  7th,  1901,  an 
illustration  of  the  Firemen's  Re- 
gatta at  Putney,  while  they  were 
saving  a  would-be  suicide.  Could 
you  kindly  tell  me  if  the  face  of 
the  poor  man  they  are  getting 
into  the  boat  is  real,  or  are  the 
features  imaginary,  as  the  face  so 
resembles  that  of  our  friend  who 
is  causing  so  much  sorrow.''  I  have 
put  her  in  communication  with 
the  artist,  but  fancy  that  the 
likeness  was  merely  a  coincidence. 
However,  perhaps  some  of  my 
readers  may  be  able  to  identify 
the  missing  one  from  the  drawing 
referred  to,  and  if  so,  I  would  be 
glad  to  forward  any  letter  to  the 
lady  in  question. 

*  *    * 

Identifications 

It  is  extraordinary  how  missing 
persons  can  be  identified  from 
chance  pictures  in  papers  such  as 
the  Budget.  I  see  that  an  evening 
paper  has  been  making  a  great 
cry  about  the  identification  of  the 
Oban  hermit  girl  from  a  photo- 
graph. This  photograph,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  taken  specially 
for  the  Budget  by  a  local  photo- 
grapher, who  snapped  her  while 
she  'was  sitting-  knitting  on  "a 
boulder  adjoining"  the  entrance  to 
her  cave.  The  portrait  has  been 
identified  by  her  father  as  that  of 
Christina     Macmaster,     who    has 


left  her  home  for  some  time,  telling  nothing  of  her  where 
abouts  and  refusing  to  give  up  her  eccentric,  semi  gipsy 
life  for  the  ordinary  home  comforts. 

*    *    * 

One  or  Two  Practical  Hints 

A  number  of  readers   have  written   to  ask  me  for  a  few 
hints    as    to   the    Photo    Competition    for    the    best   topical 


Which  is 

1.  The  handsomest  man  ? 

2.  The  prettiest  girl  ? 

3.  The  most  interesting  picture  1 

4.  The  most  interesting  photograph  ? 

5.  The  feature  you  like  best  ? 

in  this  number  of  the  "Uudget."  Send 
your  opinion  on  the  back  of  a  post- 
card, and  the  Editor  will  allot  five 
prizes  of  5s.  each  to  the  five  whose 
opinions  coincide  most  with  the  popu- 
lar vote.  Last  day  November  29th, 
results    announced  December   14th. 


snapshot.  The  first  requisite  is  that  the  print  must  be  sent 
in  at  once — on  the  day  following  the  event,  if  possible. 
Topicality  is  the  soul  of  journalism,  and  every  day  lost 
knocks  off  quite  half  the  value.  I  find  that  two-thirds 
of  the  best  professionals  use  quick  printing  papers, 
such  as  "Enammo,"  or  glossy  "  Gravura  "  papers,  rather 
than  risk  an  hour's  delay.  These  can  be  printed  in  a  few 
seconds  or  minutes  by  artificial  light,  and  are  quite  as  good 
for  reproduction  as  a  P.O.  P.  In  order  to  accurately  gauge 
the  exposure,  an  actinometer  is  almost  an  essential,  as  the 
eye  of  the  most  experienced  professional  is  deceived. by  this 
winter  light.  I  did  not  see  a  single  print  vto.'th  lepro- 
duction  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  passage  through 
London.  The  sun  was  shining,  but  the  light  was  so  non- 
actinic  that  every  negative  seemed  very  much  under-ex- 
posed. The  fastest  possible  plates  must  be  used  for  suc- 
cessful winter  work.  Kodak  films  are  fast,  but  the  Imperial 
Flash  Light  plates  are  half  as  fast  again  (in  :  78  is  the 
exact  ratio).  Fastest  of  all  are  the  Cudett  Lightning,  but 
these  must  be  absolutely  fresh,  otherwise  they  fog. 


-fl    RESCUE    :^T  C?tACKFRfARS   gRiDCP-     Au^r:m 


Can  you  identify  the  face  of  the  rescued  man? 

(See  letterpress  "  Can  You  Help  Her?-") 
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MR.    ALBERT    CHEVALIER    IN    "THE    LAG'S    LAMENT" 

Mr.  Chevalier,  who  is  to  be  seen  and   heard  any  afternoon  at  Queen's  Hall,  has  just  written 

a  wonderfully  interesting  book  of  reminiscences, "  Before  I  Forget "  (Fisher  Unwin),  illustrated 

with  this  and  other   photographs  taken  by  his  brother,  B.  Knight 
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SIX  GRAND  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

Y Illl « 

I    !         The  Editor  of    the  Black  and    White   Budget    offers  Three  Prizes   of 

TWO  GUINEAS,  ONE  GUINEA,  and  TEN  AND  SIXPENCE 

for    the    three    best   stories    telling 

THE  BEST  STORY  IN  DIALECT  OR  WITH  DIALECT  CONVERSATION. 

Lancashire,  Cumberland,  Devon,  Scotland,  &c,  have  all  humorous  tales  with 
conversation  in  dialect,  and  you  must  know  one  connected  with  your  own  locality. 

Tell  us  the  story  on  the  back  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Black  and 
White  Budget,  34,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.     And  don't  forget  to  put  your  own  address. 

]u    r>  pnCTP  a  nnc        f"lM  T   V  This  Competition  closes  on  Friday,  December  5,  and 

^    t3.         I  UjILAKUo        LJIMI^Y.  tne  result  win  be  announced  Decern ter  21 


MARKED     "COMPETITION." 


p  "I       The    Editor   of  the    "Black    and   White   Budget"    will  award,    until  further 
"  J  notice,   a  Monthly  Prize   of  £5,    and  a    Certificate   oj  Merit,  for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  AM  CURRENT  EVENT 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  Editor  will  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  month  has  been  best  suited  for  ;  eproduction,  and  will  forward  a 
cheque  for  £5  (Five  Pounds)  together  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  a  photograptier  supplies  his  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
prize  will  be  equally  divided  between  photograp'.er  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  photographer  only.  This  Competition  commenced  with  the  month  of  November, 
and  the  results  of  the  first  month  will  be  announced  next  week. 

3.]     WHAT'S    WHAT    AT    MANCHESTER? 

Every  Manchester  man  should  know,  and  every  Manchester  man  should  tell. 
Three  Prizes  of  ONE  GUINEA,  10s.  6d.,  and  5's.,  are  offered  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Black  and  White  Budget  for  the  most  correct  answers  {i.e.,  the  answers 
which  coincide  with  the  popular  vote)  to   these    six    questions  : — 

1.  Who   is   the   most   popular   man    in    Man- 1     4.  What  is  the  finest  building  in  Manchester  ? 

Chester  ?  5.  What  is  the  most  interesting-  place  to  visit  in 

2.  Of  what  citizen  is  Manchester  most  proud  ?  j  Manchester  ? 

3.  Who  is  the  best  athlete  in  Manchester?  6.  What  is  the  prettiest  spot  in  Manchester? 

Answers,  on    the   back    of  a  postcard,    marked    "  Manchester  Competition',''    to   be  sent   in  before 
December  jth.     Results  announced  in   "  Budget "  December  21st. 


4.]  THE  BEST  HUMOROUS  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

(About  2,500  words) 

Sent  in  before  December  6th  will  receive  a  Prize  of  £5. 


5  &6.f    "slf    PACES   319  AND  320 
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NEW3      AND      VIEW3 


>Vhat  it  is  to  Own  .Millions 

TRUE  millionaires, 
unlike  poets,  are 
made,  not  born. 
The  man  who  in' 
herits  colossal  wealth  is 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
unable  to  make  use  of 
it.  Inherited  wealth,  says 
Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt, 
junr. ,  is  to  happiness  a.' 
cocaine  is  to  morality. 
The  plensure  comes,  not 
in  the  spending,  but  in 
the  making  of  the  money, 
and  not  so  much  in  the 
actual  money-making  as 
in  the  work  which  pio- 
duces  the  wealth.  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan  is  one 
of  the  happiest  because 
one  of  the  hardest  work- 
ing men  on  earth.  One 
thing  alone  disturbs  his 
equanimity,  and  that  is 
his  personal  appearance 
—  and  even  that  can 
be  forgotten  in  the  ex- 
citement of  big  deals,  in 
the  pleasure  of  feeling 
that  you  have  the  for- 
tunes of  millions  in  your 
hands.  Mr.  Morgan  is 
a  generous  man  and  a 
good  friend  to  the  work- 
ing man.  He  spends 
fortunes  on  pictures,  and 


Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  as  he  really  is 

From  an  amateur  photo  of  the  great  Trust  Millionaire.     Mr.  Morgan 
hopes  very  soon  to  control  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  trade 


(hen  lets  them  go  round  to 
out-of-the-way  galleries; 
like  that  of  Whitechapel, 

so  that  less  fortunate 
people  may  see  them. 

¥   *   * 

His  Latest  M'ove 

A  RUMOUR  was  in 
■£*-  circulation  lately  that 
the  Red  Star  Line  was 
abou  t  to  establish  a  weekly 
service  to  Queenstown, 
competing  in  this  way  with 
the  White  Star  Line, 
which  refused  to  sell  him 
stock.  The  White  Star 
Line  authorities  profess 
indifference,  as  they  de- 
clare that  in  the  present 
State  of  business  he  would 
only  lose  money  over  the 
Irish  and  English  emi- 
grant and  freight  service. 
If  this  be  true,  one  won- 
ders whether  there  is 
much  prospect  in  store 
for  the  new  line  from 
Liverpool  to  Montreal, 
which  Lord  Strathcona 
says  will  take  passengers 
across  in  four  days  to 
Canada.  Or  course 
Canada  is  a  growing 
country  with  a  big  future, 
and  one  does  not  wish  to 
throw  cold  water  on 
another  link  of  Emnire. 


Jiarnsley  recently  prayed  for  rain,  as  the  reservoir,  shown  here,  had  practically  dried  up 
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A  Cousin  on  the  Stage 

TVT  OT  many  Presidents  or  Kingsfhave  actress  cousins, 
-L^  but  the  new  Leader  of  the  Ui'ited  St-ates  Republic 
has  that  distinction.  Miss  Maud  Roosevelt  is  now  acting' 
in  New  York 
in  a  play  called 
The  Spanish 
Oueeji,  and 
from  all  ac- 
counts has 
proved  herself 
a  very  capable 
actress.  She 
was  married 
only  two  years 
ago  in  Paris 
to  a  German 
diplomat  now 
in  China, 
of  the  eupho- 
nious name  of 
VonSchwartz- 
enstein,  but 
in  spite  of  so 
big  a  name 
eventually  pre- 
ferred to  re- 
turn to  the  old 
plain  two  syl- 
lables. She 
is  now  sepa- 
rated from  her 
husband  and 
very  happy  in 
her  profession. 


Christinas  Presents 

I    SEE  from   the   postcerJs  coming  in  for  one  of  our 
-1      competitions    that    the    picture    of   the    disaster   to 

the  Caister   lifeboat  in  last  week's   number  was  found 


by  many  readers  to  be  exceptionally  interesting.  Any 
of  m.y  readers  who  wishes  to  buy  such  original  draw- 
ings as  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Budget, 
or   in   Black  and    White,    should    make  their  way    to 

Clifford's  Gal- 
lery  in  tl  e 
Haymarket, 
where  a  large 
selection  is  on 
view.  No  better 
Christina-- pre- 
sent can  be  had 
than  one  of 
these  draw- 
ings, and  of' 
course  they 
can  be  had  for 
about  a  quar- 
ter of  the  price 
we  originally 
paid  for- them. 

*    *    * 

Welcome 

to  the  City 

ON     Thurs-j 
day  next 
the  new  Prince 
of  Wales  is  (o  - 
be     the     chict 
guest      at      a 
magni  ficen  tJ 
deieuner  given 
by  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Lon- 
don.    He  will 
drive        down 


mounted   wrestling  match  at   Vryheid   between  members  of  the 
M.i.  Company    1st  South  Lanes 


Holborn  and  Cheapside  to  the  Guildhall. 
*   *    * 
Our  photo    of  "  Sifting    Dirt  "  on   page 
Wragg. 


3i> 


by 


A  PRO-BOER  LILY 


British    J'ersion 

With  the  cunning  of  his 
race,,  a  Hollander  endea- 
voured to  hoodwink  the 
British  authorities  into  nam- 
ing a  flower  afier  Louis 
Botha,  the  greatest  enemy  to 
British  prestige  in  South 
Africa.  A  spurious  tale, 
together  with  the  bulb  of  a 
lily,  was  sent  to  the  Curator 
at  Kew  Gardens  to  the  effect 
that  this  was  a  lily  grown  by 
Louts  Botha,  and  blossoming 
blood  red  ;  as  this  was  a 
specimen  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  botanist,  the  giver 
hoped  that  it  would  be  named 
after  lis  grower,  General 
Botha.  The  authorities  at 
Kew,  however,  wisely  waited 
for  the  flower  to  blossom,  with 
the  result,  only  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  lily  turned 
out  to  be  of  a  species  already 
named  and  by  no  means  rare. 
It  is  white  with  a  pink  rim, 
and  though  by  no  means  an 
unwelcome  present  hardly  de- 
serves a  separate  appellation. 


The  Pro-Boer  Lily  at  Kew  Gardens 


A  PRO-BOER  LILY 

Pro-Boer  J'ersion 

Even  the  flowers  of  the 
field  protest  against  the 
tyranny  of  this  infamous 
Jingo  Government.  Field- 
Marshal  Louis  Botha,  the 
greatest  patriot  the  world  has 
ever  known,  spends  his  days 
during  time  of  peace  in  grow- 
ing beaulif  ill. lies,  Hehas.suc- 
ceeded  in  creating  a  specimen 
with  a  magnificent  blood-red 
b'ossom,  and  with  his  charac- 
teristic generosity  piesented, 
through  the  medium  o<  a 
Friend,  a  specimen  10  Kew 
Gardens.  It  would  have  been 
only-  courteous  to  name  this 
specimen  after  Field-Marshal 
Botha,  hut,  at  the  jealous 
instigation  of  that  tyrannous 
orchid-grower,  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, the  Kew  authorities 
kept  the  flower  and  refused  to 
name  it  at  all,  for  the  present. 
Treachery,  however,  always 
meets  with  due  reward,  and 
the  lily,  out  of  pure  disgust, 
grew  up  not  red  but  a  com- 
mon pink  and  white. 
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MISS    VANDERBILT    WACKERMANN 
The  beautiful  American,  once  model  to  Professor  Herkomer,  who  was  found  wandering 

distractedly  along  the  Strand  [Photo  by  Lafayette 
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*      BRITONS,    BOERS    AND    GERMANS       * 


Mr.  Chamberlain's  home-truths  about  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  do  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  kindly  in 
German)-,  and  a  number  of 
childish  demonstrations  by 
students  all  over  the  Father- 
land have  been  set  in 
motion  by  interested  parties. 
A  significant  fact,  however, 
is  that  the  veterans  who 
took  part  in  the  war  have 
refrained  from  any  kind  of 
action.  They  know  what 
happened,  and  they  prefer 
to  keep  silent.  One  needs  to 
have  seen  a  student  demon- 
stration to  realise  how  ridicu- 
lous it  is.  Solemnly  and  pom- 
pously, with  never  a  smile 
on  their  features,  the  little 
manikins  march  along, 
with  their  Corps  or  Barsch- 
enschaft  leaders  ahead. 
A  smile  is  too  undignified 
an, expression  for  a  German 
student,  who  has  no  desire 
to  think  of  anything-  else 
but  his  honour  and  his  beer. 

Meanwhile  the  German 
Army,  which  is  the  salva- 
tion of  its  country,  very 
properly  endeavours  to 
profit  by  the  lessons  of  the 
Bper  War,  and  we  see  in 
the  accompanying-  photo- 
graph a  picture  of  German  troops  adopting  Boer  tactics.  I 
Time  enough  too,  for  a  more  antiquated  system  than  that  I 


Lord  Lonsdale  at  the  German  manoeuvres 


hitherto   the   rule   in   the   German    infantry   could   not    be 
imagined.     The  idea  up   to  the  present    has  been    to   hurl 

battalion  after  battalion  on 
particular  points,  in  the 
belief  that  the  sheer 
weight  of  numbers  will 
eventually  tell.  This  was 
all  right  thirty  years 
ago,  though  even  then 
the  carnage  was  terrible  ; 
but  nowadays  other  systems 
have  to  be  adopted,  and  the 
Germans,  in  bringing  up 
their  infantry  tactics  to  the 
same  high  level  as  their 
artillery  and  cavalry,  are 
doing  the  right  thing. 

Lord  Lonsdale,  whose 
presence  at  German  man- 
oeuvres is  always  welcomed 
by  the  Kaiser,  his  intimate 
personal  friend,  has  a  sound 
knowledge  of  military  mat- 
-  ters,  though,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  presents  a  more 
favourable  appearance  on 
the  hunting  field  than  on 
the  parade  ground.  Since 
1884  he  has  been  Hon. 
Colonel  of  the  1st  Cumber- 
land Volunteer  Artillery, 
and  since  1891  of  the  3rd 
Battalion  Border  Regiment. 
Always  a  firm  believer  in 
the  Volunteer  movement,  he  took  especially  keen  interest  in 
the  dispatch  of  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers  to  the  front.   ■ 


Practising  Boer  tactics  at  German  manoeuvres 
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WITH    THE    PYTCHLEY    FOXHOUNDS 


Waiting  for  hounds  to  break  cover 


Mr.  Wroughtou,  the  Master 


Huntsman  (J.  II.  Isaac)  and  Hounds 


A  Meet  of  the  Pytchley  at  Misterton  Hall 
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ENGLAND  v.  AUSTRALIA:  pictures  for  next  week's  match 

A  TEST  MATCH   PLAYED  AT  SYDNEY  WITH  MACLAREN  AS  CAPTAIN  (STODDART'S  TEAM) 


Maclaren  leads  his  men  to  the  field  Australians  batting  -Kelly  gets  out  Maclaren  leads  his  men  to  tcs 


!#*^*\    < 


View  of  the  Sydney  Cricket  Ground 


The  Englishmen  take  the  field  Luncheon  — Trumblc  still  in 

(Photos  by  Sydney  Hallifax) 
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HOW    THEY    TREAT    BANK    ROBBERS    IN    U.S.A. 

The  clerks  in  the  Raton  Bank  overpowered  a  robber  who  tried  to  hold  up  the  cashier,  and  strung 
him  up  at  the  door  as  a  warning.    Verdict — "Killed  by  persons  unknown" 
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WHAT   OUR    NEW    PRINCE    OF   WALES    SAW 

SNAPS    FROM    THE    ROYAL    CINEMATOGRAPH    WHICH    ACCOMPANIED    THE    «OPHlR:' 


The  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York  has  be- 
come Prince  of  Wales,  and  next  Thursday 
will  take  part  in  a  magnificent  dejeuner 
given  in  his  honour  by  the  City  of  London. 
A  thousand  guineas  will  be  spent  on  the  ban- 
quet, and  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale  will  probably 
spend  another  thousand  just  to  make  things 
look  nice.  When  the  Heir  to  the  Throne  has 
just  come  home  from  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  or  the  Empire  (it  is  the  same  thing),  he 
deserves  a  little  feting,  and  the  City  of  London 
can  well  spare  its  guineas. 


A  Royal  Patron  of  Photography 

The  Duke,  as  everyone  now  knows,  took  a 
cinematograph  with  him,  for  the  charm  and 
realism  of  the  moving  picture  has  always  fasci- 
nated him,  and  he  desired  to  have  as  vivid 
a  record  as  possible  of  that  momentous  journey. 
The  Duchess  took  a  handy  little  camera  with 
her  (if  I  mistake  not  it  was  a  Goerz-Aushutz), 
and  got  great  amusement  out  of  her  infernal 
machine.  A  special  dark  room  was  fitted  up 
on  board  the  Ophir,  and  now  we  see  the  re- 
sults.    The  Maori  dance  is  particularly  pretty. 


wm 

*       Mmmmmk 

4 

Listening  to  children  singing 


A  rest  on  the  railway 


The  presentation  of  tiger-skins  in  South  Africa 


The  Maori  Dance  which  frightened  the  Duchess 
SOME  OF  THE  PICTURES  ON   VIEW  AT  THE  POLYTECHNIC-" OUR  NAVY" 
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MISS   WINIFRED    HARE  :     a   beautiful   leading    lady 


MISS 

HARE 

IS 

PLAYING 

IN 

"THE 

SILVER 

SLIPPER  " 

AT 

THE 

LYRIC 

THEATRE, 

ONE 

OF 

THE 

PRETTIEST 

PLAYS 

TO    BE 

SEEN 

IN 

LONDON 

(Photo 

by  Fellowes 

Willson) 
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FAMOUS    AND    POPULAR    PATRONS    OF   THE   TURF 


His  Majesty  the  King  of  this  democratic  country 


Lord  Rosebery 

Lord  Rosebery,  indifferent  to  politics,  takes  a  keen  interest  in  a  good  race 
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Prince  SoltyKoff 


Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild 


Lord  Carnarvon 


.Mr.  James  Lowther,  M.P. 


Lord  Durham  (on  the  right)  and  Mr.  Peck 
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"  Please  God,  come  and  Finish  the  Baby" 

First  Prize  to  Southampton,   £2   2s, 

LITTLE     FLO'S     LETTER 
"  Dear  God,  the  baby  you  sent  us  is  awful  nice  and 
sweet,  but  because  you  forgot  his  tooffies  the  poor  little 
thin»'  can't   eat.      That's  why  I'm  writing  this  letter  a 


"  Please,  Dr.  Faber,  for  Christ's  sake  pass  the  butter 

purpose  to  let  vou  know.      Please  God,  come  and  finish 
[the  baby.      That's  all,  from    little   Flo."-  L.  B.  Cole, 
Refreshment  Rooms,  Hythe,  near  Southampton. 
i  v    ¥   * 

Second  Prize,  £1  Is.,  to  a  Bristol  Sister 

A  baby  had  died  the  day  previous  to  the  following- 
conversation  : 

John  (aged  six)  :  Sister,  where  is  that  baby  gone? 

Sister  :  To  Heaven,  dear  :  to  be  one  of  God's  little 
[angels. 

jonx  :  And  will  it  have  wings,  like  my  angel-doll  ? 

Sister  :  Yes,  dear. 

John  (anxiously)  :  And  a  'lastic  in  its  back? 

Sister  was  unable  to  enlighten  him  on  that  point.- 
Sister  Tanner,  The  Hospital,  Almondsbury,  Bristol. 
*   *    * 

A  Colonel  wins  the  Third  Prize,  10s.  6d. 

A  clergyman  was  coming  to  tea.  The  hosts  were 
rather  afraid  of  their  little  daughter,  and  cautioned  her 
to  be  very  particular  not  to  shock  the  clergyman  and  to 
be  careful  to  be  very  good  in  her  speech.  At  tea  the 
child  was  rather  neglected  ;  she  tried  to  attract  her 
mother's  attention,  but  failing,  saw  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  appeal  to  the  clergyman,  and — remember- 
ing her  mother's  injunctions — in  a  solemn  voice  she 
said  ;  "  Please  Dr.  Faber,  for.  Christ's  sake  pass  me 
the  butter."— Colonel  Bruce,  19th  Regimental  District,' 
Richmond,  Yorkshire. 


HON.  MENTION  TO  NOTTINGHAM 
A  little  boy  and  girl  were  playing  at  trains  ;  whet. 
they  got  to  the  stopping-place,  the  little  boy  shouted  out, 
"  London,  Leicester,  Derby,  and  Nottingham."  When 
he  had  got  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  towns,  he 
shouted  "  Heaven."  The  little  girl  then  exclaimed 
"(s)Top,  (s)Top.  I'll  det  out  here."- Master  Percy 
Kirkiia.m,  11,  Cloister  Street,  Old  Lenton,  Nottingham. 

*  ¥   * 

OF     SUCH     STUFF     HEROES 

A  small  boy  of  three  was  playing  with  his  soldiers, 

and    took    no    notice    when    his    mother    called    him. 

"  Tommy,"  said  his  father,  "a  soldier's  first  duty  is  to 

obey  ;  run  to  your  mother."     Still  betook  no  notice,  so 

his  father  repeated  :  "  Tom- 
my, what  did  I  tell  you  was 
a  soldier's  first  duty  ?  " 
"To  run  to  mower." — 
Miss  W.  De  la  Bere,  S. 
Mary's  Vicarage,  Buxted, 
Sussex. 

*   *   * 
ABERDEEN     WIT 

The  delicate  son  of  a 
wealthy  .  English  brewer 
lived  for  some  time  at  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  Aberdeen. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of 
walking  out  with  a  young 
lady  every  evening;  as  the 
nights  were  chilly  he 
usually  wore  a  respirator. 
One  night  as  he  was  walk- 
ing arm  in  arm  with  the 
fair  damsel,  he  passed  some 
small  boys.   ' '  Watch  yeriel' 

there,     lassie  !  "    said     one,     "  that    chap    bites." — R. 

McMillan,  Institution  for  Deaf,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

*  *   * 

SWEET     INNOCENCE 

"  Mother,"  said  my  little  boy  of  three 
years,  "  before  I  was  born  I  looked 
down  from  Heaven  and  saw  you,  so  I 
went  up  to  God  and  said,  '  Can  I  go 
now,  please,  God? 'and  He  said,  'Yes 


To  run  to  Muvver  " 
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Will  it  hive  wings  like  my 
angel-doll  ?  " 


=?? 


"  Yes  dear." 

"  And  a  'lastic  in  it's  back  ?  " 


Frankie,  you  may  go  now,  but  don't  be  long.'  So  I 
came  down." — L.  Richford,  63,  Albert  Road,  Peck- 
ham,  S.  E. 

¥    ¥    3> 

BABY'S  PRAYER 

One  evening  I  went  up  into  the  nursery  to  say  good- 
night to  my  baby-brother,  when  I  heard  him  saying  his 
prayers  :  "  God  bess  dear  mummy  ;  God  bess  dear 
sissie  ;  God  bess  dear  bovers ;  God  bess  bover's  engine 
and  all  the  dear  little  flies."  (A  true  story. )  —  P.  Ciiarle- 
wood  Turner,  Warren  Wood,  Wrotham  Heath,  Kent. 
^  ^  » 
KEEPING    IN    WITH    BOTH    SIDES 

Little    Tommy's     father    had    gone    to    the  War. 
Mother  in  great  grief. 

Tommy  :  Will  father  come  back  safe,  mother? 

Mother  :  He  will,  dear  ;  God  is  good. 

Tommy  (with  a  view  to  possible  danger  from  the  king 
of  evil,  and  to  have  both   powers  with  his  father)  :  The 
Devil  is  not  bad  either,  mother. 
—J.  J.  Matthews,  Virginia,  Co.  Cavan,  Ireland. 


UP-TO-DATE 

The  children  were  playing  in  the  nursery,  when  sud- 
denly a  brilliant  idea  struck  Tommy  :  "  I  say,"  said  he, 
"  let's  play  motor-car."  "  But  how  ?  "  queried  Madge. 
"O  !  "  continued  Tommy,  "  you  be  the  motor-car  ;  I'll 
be  the  driver,  and  baby  the  smell. "—Mrs.  Newton, 
467,  New  Chester  Road,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire. 

OUR     FATHER    WHICH     ART 

A  mother  was  teaching  her  three-year-old  little  girl 
how  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer.  As  -the  mother  was 
saying  :  "Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven,"  the  little 
girl  replied  :  "  No,  he  isn't — he  is  gone  on  the  electric 
tram  to  collect  the  rents."— Miss  M.  Whaley,  68,  Drvden 
Street,  Nottingham. 


COULD    GET   ANOTHER    FOR    A    PENNY 

Little  Emily  was  looking  out  of  the  bedroom 
window,  when  she  suddenly  turned  round  to  her  mother 
(who  was  nursing  baby),  and  said  :  "  Mamma,  shall  1 
frow  baby  out  of  the  window  and  broked  her  neck  ?  " 
"What  would  you  do  without  baby?"  asked  her 
mother.  Little  Emily  readily  replied:  "Get  a  penny 
and  go  to  shop,  and  say  :  '  Please,  man,  another 
baby.' "—Frances  Ethel  Luke,  High  Street,  Rams- 
bury,  Wiltshire. 

¥    q>    S> 

Little  Muriel,  while  walking  in  the  street  with  her 
mother,  met  a  child's  funeral,  and  immediately  asked 
what  it  was.  "That,"  said  her  mother,  "is  a  child's 
coffin,  and  it  is  God's  pleasure  to  take  it  away."  A  few- 
day's  later  Muriel  met  an  adult's  funeral,  and  exclaimed  : 
"  Look  mother  !  there's  God  taking  His  pleasure  on  a 
bigger  one." — Miss  M.  KlRBY,  Glapthorne  House, 
Oundle,  Northants. 


'Watch  yersel',  lassie!     That  chap  bite;." 


"'Top,  'Top,  I'll  det  out  here" 


Enid,  aged  five,  was 
much  impressed  by  the 
death  of  our  gracious 
Oueen  Victoria,  and  one 
day  remarked  :  "Auntie, 
it  seems  to  me  things 
have  gone  very  wrong 
since  our  late  Oueen 
died."  "What  things, 
dear  ?  "  asked  Auntie, 
trying  to  "draw."  "  Well, 
for  one-thing,  the  kitchen 
boiler  burst!" — Miss  A. 
Tucker,  Honeyhanger, 
Sliottermill,  Surrey. 
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DD     WOMEN 


God  First 

Aunt  Sally  has  often 
been  seen  at  Hampstead, 
where  she  goes  about  sel- 
ling War  Cries,  and  our 
correspondent,  who  took 
the  picture  here  repro- 
duced, pledged  himself  to 
buy  a  dozen  if  she  would 
allow  him  to  kodak  her.  I  ample  of 
She    smiled   by    way     of  j  from     0111 


rebuff  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  ancf  her  voyage  back 

from  South  Africa,  where  she  was  forbidden  to  land,  cannot 

be  called  a  triumphal 

progress.   Noamount 

of  shrieking  can  make 

her  a   martyr,   much 

as  some  would  wish 

to  do   so.     Her  case 

is  one  more  sad  ex- 
Save  us 
friends." 


replv,  and  thus  our  snap- i  She   went   out    origi- 
shot   portrays  her   as    she    stood.       "God    First  "  is    Aunt  j  nally   as    the    deput} 
Sally's  motto,  and  a   better  motto  could  never   be   found. 
May  she  sell  many  other  War  Cries  on  the  same  terms. 

¥    *    * 

Fencing  for  Women 

The  picture  below  shows  a  couple  of  aristocratic  Vien- 
nese ladies  having  a  bout  with  less  deadly  weapons  than  the 
tongue,   viz.,    sword    and    dagger.     They   are    beautiful!}' 


dressed,  of  course,  but  the  dress  is  so  made  as  to  allow  of 
the  utmost  freedom  of  movement.  Fencing,  of  course,  is  a 
popular  form  of  exercise  in  England  as  well,  and  a  better 
or  healthier  sport  could  not  be  found.  Miss  Evelyn  Millard 
is  said  to  be  expert  with  the  foils,  and,  of  course,  Miss 
Beiinjer  has  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  season. 

v    v    * 

Royal  Dolls 

Dolls  have  always  been  the  delight  of  women,  and  our 

late  Queen  was 
as  fond  of  a 
pretty  doll  as 
any  one.  In  her 
childhood  a  curi- 
ous prim  little 
doll's-house  gave 
many  an  hour's 
amusement,  and 
you  can  see  it  any 
day  you  like  if 
you  go  to  the 
Crystal  Palace. 
The  one  here 
pictured  was 

made  by  a  fa- 
mous Paris  house 


of  a  non-party  organ- 
isation, the  funds  of 
which  were  contri- 
buted by  Conserva- 
tives like  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward,  as  well  as 
by  Liberals.     On  her 


MK^^t 

\*M^*z 
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return  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  "  nob- 
bled "  by  the  Pro- 
Boers,  with  the  result 
that  a  furious  party 
strife  arose,  and  her 
cause  very  nearly  fell 
to  pieces.  If  only  she 
had  had  the  sense  to 
stick  to  facts  and 
leave  politics,  the  un- 
doubted mismanage- 
ment of  one  or  two 
of  the  "Concentra- 
tion Camps  "  would 
have  been  righted 
far  more  satisfac- 
torily than  has  been 
the  case,  and  with 
far  less  bother.  She 
must  have  known 
that  the  women  on 
the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the 
Government  were  capable  of  doing  their  business,  and 
defiance  of  orders  led  to  a  natural  result. 


Aunt   Sally,  one  ol    the  pillars  of 

the    Salvation  Army,  poses,   for  a 

snapshot 


A  beautifully  dressed  doll  presented  by 
a  Paris  firm  to  the  Tsaritsa 

— that  of  Redfern — for  the  Tsaritsa,  and  is 
exquisitely  dressed.  How  many  a  mother 
would  like  her  little  girl  to  win  such  a  doll 
from  a  Christmas  tree  !  There  would  be  no 
need  to  ask  for  quiet  then,  as  the  child 
would  spend  day  and  night  in  dressing  and 
undressingso  wonderful  a  creature. 

*    »    * 

An  Ignominious  Return 

Poor   Miss   Hobhouse   had   an   unkind 


The  latest  fad  in  Vienna— Fencing  for  women  with  foils  and  daggers 
—and  a  costume 
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THE-   ACTRESS    COUSIN    OF    PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT 
Miss-  Maud  Roosevelt,  now  a:ting  in  New  York,  was  married  to  a  German  diplomat  in  China, 
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WHERE  PALACES  AND 


Within  the  walls  of  that  huge 
studio  in  Camden  Town  where  stage 
scenes  are  painted,  Mr.  Storey  and 
Mr.  Phil.  Howden,  his  partner,  have 
turned  out  some  of  the  finest  sets 
that  ever  adorned  a  London  theatre. 
Here  was  "  created  "  many  a  splen- 
did scene  for  Her  Majesty's,  whilst 
the  Alhambra  ballet  "sets"  are 
almost  invariably  painted  at  the 
Camden  Town  establishment.  The 
Alhambra  stage  is  simply  a  mass  of  slides,  bridges,  traps 
and  sections  which  come  to  pieces  at  will.  Yet  who  would 
notice  one  of  these  as  the  fair  ladies  of  the  ballet  glide  with 
unerring  step  over  the  apparently  smooth  surface  of  that 
expansive  platform  ? 

A  scenic  artist's  studio  is  as  unlike  an  ordinary  painter's 
studio  as  one  can  well  imagine.  To  enable  the  great 
"  flats  "  to  be  conveniently  handled, 
height  and  length  are  necessary. 
This  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
studio  appear  narrow,  whereas  it 
measures  about  15  feet  from  wall  to 
wall.  From  ground  floor  to  lighted 
roof  the  height  of  the  walls  are  60 
feet,  whilst  the  length  of  the  studio 
comes  to  50  feet. 

About  20  feet  from  the  ground 
floor  a  platform  is  fixed  on  girders 
running  from,  and  supported  by, 
the  end  walls.  On  each  side  of  the 
platform  there  runs  an  aperture 
about  eight  inches  wide,  open  from 
end  to  end.  Along  the  side  walls 
are  hung  frames  which  move  up- 
ward and  downward  on  the  rope 
and  pulley  principle,  each  acted  on 
by  a  small  winch,  as  shown  in  the 
photograph.  The  frames  are  thus 
moved  through  the  apertures  at  the 
sides  to  any  height  or  depth  re- 
quired, to  enable  the  painter  to 
reach  any  particular  point. 

The  subject  of  a  scene  having 
been  suggested  by  a  theatrical 
manager,  a  model  of  the  stage  as  it 
will  appear  when  the  scene  is  set  is 
immediately  prepared  by  the  scenic 
artist.  This  is  then  submitted  for 
approval,  and,  according-  as  the  manager  may  or  may  not 
consider  himself  a  bit  of  an  expert,  he  suggests  an  alteration 
here,  and  a  modification  or  improvement  there,  until  the 
entire  scene  has.  been  "  passed." 

The. model,  with  measurements,  is  then  handed  to  the 
master,  carpenter,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  necessary 
frames  for  wings,  practicable  pieces,  rocks,  trees,  &c,  are 
properly  made.     The  canvas  for  the  wings  and  small  set- 


A  rough  model  of  an  interior 


Fixing  a  wing  for  colouring 


FORESTS    ARE    MADE 


pieces  are  stretched  and  secured 
upon  their  wooden  frames.  The 
great  canvases  for  the  large  back 
scenes,  some  of  them  measuring  30 
by  50  feet,  are  fixed  up  the  movable 
frames  already  referred  to  ;  then  the 
scenic  artist  is  ready  to  begin  his 
work  as  soon  as  his  man  has  pre- 
pared the  carvas  with  a  coat  of 
priming  composed  of  size  and 
whiting.  Charcoal  is  used  for 
drawing  outlines.  The  models,  of  course,  are  followed 
closely  but  with  more  pronounced  detail.  Then  the  colour- 
ing begins. 

The  scene  painter's  palette  is  no  dainty  piece  of  china  or 

porcelain.     In  fact,   it   is  an   ugly,   unsightly,   heavy  table, 

around  three  sides  of  which  run  raised  battens,  and  within 

those    are     the    colour-holders    with     partitions    between. 

Between  these  partitions  are  perhaps 

two    or    three    pounds     of     colour, 

Ji  mixed  and  ready  for  the  brush. 

'.*  Sometimes  as  many  as   three  or 

four  artists  may  tackle  one  scene. 
Bit  by  bit  the  huge  canvas  begins  to 
i  fill  up  and  assume  a  regular  form,  in 

which   colours,   laid   on   with    lavish 
>m T*  "*"*"  hand,  do  not  produce  to  the  critic's 

eye  that  pleasure  which  he  is  sure 
to  experience  when,  in  a  flood  of 
artificial  light,  the  "  set  "  will  bring 
down  the  rapturous  applause  of  the 
audience.'  The  average  scene  in- 
spected in  the  broad  glare  of  day 
cannot  be  termed  a  thing  of  beauty. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
artist  prepares  his  effects  for  the 
great  and  powerful  lights  of  the 
stage,  and  he  undoubtedly  lays  on 
his  colour  thickly. 

As  the  scene  progresses,  the  man 
at  the  windlass  is  called  upon,  and 
the  great  canvas  ascends  or  descends 
as  the  artist  wills.  Large  "  wings  " 
and  other  "  piecevS  "  are  painted  in  a 
similar  way. 

A  "cut-out  scene — that  is,  when 
such  things  as  foliage  are  to  be  seen 
through,  further  beyond — is  some- 
what laborious  in  preparation,  for 
every  little  portion  must  be  cut  out  by  hand,  and  this  in  a 
40ft.  cloth  is  an  undertaking  requiring  much  patience  and 
a  sharp  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  knife.  Some  of  the 
act  drops  or  curtains  in  use  at  the  London  theatres  are  also 
painted  by  Messrs.  Fred  Storey  and  Philip  Howden, 
notably  those  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  and  the  Lyric 
Theatres.  With  the  approach  of  the  pantomime  season, 
Mr.  Storey  is  just  now  exceptionally  busy, 


Preparing  a  staget&od«i'3t<>  scale 


! ,  :x,-  H  H' 


A  corner  of  Mr.  Storey's  studio 
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A  COMPLETE  SHORT  STORY  BY  EDWIN  PUGH 


A  certain  judge  before  whom  I  once  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  appear  described  me  in  Court  as  a  thorough 
scoundrel.  1  could  have  told  him  that  he  was  talking 
vapid  nonsense,  if  it  had  been  worth  while.  I  doubt  if 
such  a  thing  as  a  thorough  scoundrel  ever  existed.  I 
know  I'm  not  one.  I  ardently  wish  I  were.  It  must 
be  such  a  comfortable  state  of  being.  I  do  unutterable 
things,  I  admit,  but  I  am  often  ashamed  of  them.  I  do 
Quixotic  ones,  and  they  get  me  into  trouble.  It  is  with 
one  of  those  Ouixotisms  that  this  story  has  to  do. 

I  have  gone  in  for  most  kinds  of  illicit  enterprise.  At 
the  time  of  which  I  write  I 
was  dabbling  in  burglary. 
It  is,  of  all  forms  of  profes- 
sional evil-doing,  the  one  for 
which  I  have  least  taste.  You 
see,  I  am  not  a  big  or  a 
strong  man,  and  I  have  no 
physical  courage.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  a  man"  of 
shrinking  sensibilities,  and 
all  manner  of  violence  is 
repugnant  to  me.  The  bur- 
glar should  have  a  stout 
heart,    if   he    would    be   suc- 


"A  man  staggered  out 

and  went  running  into 

the  fog" 


cessful.  No  man  of  my  nervous  temperament  is  fit  to  go 
prowling  about  at  the  dead  of  night  in  a  strange  house, 
with  the  possibility  before  him  of  being  surprised  at  any 
moment  by  some  powerful  brute,  and  having  his  head 
shot  off  or  his  face  battered  in.  But  I  went  into  it  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  that  I  need  not  detail,  thechiet  of  them 
being  that  the  crib  to  be  cracked  belonged  to  a  cranky 
recluse,  very  old  and  feeble,  who  lived  apart  from  men 
in  a  house  in  a  desolate  marsh  near  London.  Informa- 
tion of  the  plant  came  to  me  at  a  time  when  I  was  dis- 
gustingly hard  up.  I  had  eaten  nothing  that  was 
worth  eating — I  am  a  man  of  a  delicate  digestion — for 
more  than  a  week,  and,  moreover,  I  was  reduced  to 
drinking  beer,  which  sickens  me.  I  felt  that  1  must 
have  some  decent  food  or  red  wine,  or  contract  melan- 
cholia. 

It  was  a  particularly  hard  winter,  to  add  to  my 
misery.  My  raiment  was  worn  and  thin,  and  I  suffered, 
chronically,  from  a  pestilential  cold  in  the  head.  Togo 
about  with  a  red  nose  and  without  a  handkerchief,  to 
sniff  and  sneeze  and  feel  stupid  and  sick,  is  to  me  an 
abomination.  As  I  have  said,  I  was  desperate,  and  so 
I  resolved  to  end  it,  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  chose  a  suitable  night — foggy  and  bleak — the  sort 
of  night  on  which  the  policeman  humanly  forsakes  his 
beat  for  some  cosy  shelter,  and  the  average  citizen  stays 
indoors  over  his  roaring  fire.  As  I  trudged  along,  with 
my  tools  disposed  about  me,  I  reflected  how  hard  it  was 
|  on  us  poor  burglars  that  the  conditions  most  suitable 
I  to  our  calling  should  be  so  inimical  to  personal  comfort. 
The  fog  got  down  my  throat  and  seared  my  eyes— 
already  sore  and  strained  from  the  effects  of  that  insuffer- 
able catarrh.  I  coughed  and  wheezed  until  I  was  giddy 
and  sick.  I  even  thought  of  going  back  and  deferring 
my  excursion  until  a  milder  night.  But  the  folly  of 
this  was  too  apparent,  and  I  went  doggedly  on. 

I  met  very  few  folk  after  I  left  the  confines  of  town, 
and  they  were  all  too  much  absorbed  in  their  own  misery 
to  pay  much  heed  to  me.  This  was  fortunate,  and  yet 
I  cursed  them  for  that  they  were  going  callously  home 
to  their  soft,  warm  beds,  whilst  I  must  stay  abroad  in 
the  freezing,  choky  night,  feeling  poorly,  and  impreg- 
nated with  a  thousand  dismal  fears. 

I  came  out  upon  the  edge  of  the  marsh  at  last.  A 
broken  rail  enclosed  it  on  the  town  side,  and  leaning  on 
the  rail  I  paused  to  take  breath.  I  could  only  see  a 
little  way  into  the  rolling  mist,  which  was  denser  than 
ever  on  that  quaggy  waste,  albeit  a  little  lighter  in 
colour.  I  saw  a  mongrel  tract,  half  swamp,  half  brick- 
field, studded  over  with  drear)-  notice-boards  that  pro- 
claimed it  "desirable  building  land."  I  am  a  man  of 
exquisite  humour — I  was  the  life  of  Holloway  once — 
and  (he  thing  amused  me.  Smiling,  perhaps  a  trifle 
wanly,  I  went  on  my  way. 

I  came  to  the  house  of  the  recluse  at  last.  It  stood 
back  from  the  road  in  a  barren  garden — a  miserable, 
tumble-down  villa,  showing  only  one  light,  and  that  a 
tiny  glimmer  in  the  attic,  wh*re  I  knew  the  old  man 
spent  all  his  days  and  nights,  and  where,  it  was  said, 
he  kept  his  hoard  for  ever  under  his  eye,  like  the  gloat- 
ing old  miser  he  was.  The  yelloW)  glowing  square  was 
criss-crossed  with  bars.  The  house  was  surrounded  by 
a  high,  thick  wall,  the  top  of  which  bristled  with  broken 
glass.     I  crouched  against  the  massive  iron  gate  that  • 
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admitted  to  the  garden,  shivering  with  cold,  and  not 
greatly  in  love  with  the  work  before  me.  However,  the 
trite  saying'  that  delays  are  dangerous,  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  my  calling,  and  nerving  myself  to  the  effort 
1  tried  the  handle  of  the  gale. 

I  did  this  quite  perfunctorily,  for  1  had  been  led  to  j 
expect  that  the  gate  was  kept  always  locked,  and  1  had  j 
come  prepared  to  pick  it".  You  may  conceive,  then,  my  I 
inexpressible  surprise  when  I  found  that  the  handle  j 
turned  easily,  and  the  heavy  gate,  swinging  back, 
pulled  me,  unprepared  as  I  was  tor  its  yielding,  into 
the  garden.  The  unexpected  always  inspires  me  with  j 
panic.     I  shut  the  gate  again,  hastily,  and  deliberated. 

The  house  was  still  and  silent.  No  slightest  shadow 
wavered  on  that  glowing,  yellow  patch  of  light.  There 
was  no  sound  or  movement  anywhere.  Behind  me  and 
above  me  and  around  me  the  rolling  brown  fog  closed 
me  in  as  with  a  wall.     My  hands  were  wet  with  melted 

frost.      My  unusually  fine  moustache  was  frozen  st 

with  my  breath.     My  teeth  chattered  loudly.      I  could 

hear   the   thump — thump   of  my   heart 

against  my  ribs.    Rallying,  I  told  myself 

that  I  was  a   fool,    that   there  was  no 

need  to  be  afraid  ;  the  open  gate  was  an 

oversight,   a    piece    of  carelessness    for 

which  I  should  be  rrateful. 

But  even  as  I  tried  to  persuade  myself 
to  that  comforting  conclusion,  a  sudden 
awful  sound  split  the  darkness  like  a 
jagged  arrow  of  light.  It  was  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice  upraised  in 
mortal  terror,  a  sustained,  husky 
scream,  so  hideous  in  its  suggestion  ot 
nameless  fear,  that  my  legs  refused  to 
support  me.  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  an 
answering  wheezy  shriek  burst  from  my 
own  lips.  Then  silence,  more  terrible 
than  any  sound,  descended  once  more, 
and  I  saw  that  the  light  in  the  window 
had  gone  out. 

I  think  I  lost  consciousness  for  a 
space. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  stupor  by  the 
sound  of  rapid,  pattering  footsteps 
coming  from  the  house.  Swiftly  1 
cowered  down  in  the  shadow  of  the 
wall,  for  the  footsteps  were  close  upon 
me.  The  gate  swung  back  with  a  ring- 
ing crash.  A  man  staggered  out,  and 
went  running  into  the  fog.  I  saw  him 
for  but  the  fraction  of  a  second.  He 
ran  with  lowered  head,  breathing  hard. 
So  much  I  noted  and  no  more.  I 
heard  the  crisping  of  the  ground  under 
his  feet,  and  that  was  the  last  of 
him. 

I  have  said  that  I  am  a  man  of  no 
courage.  Imagine,  then,  my  emotions. 
I  was  nauseated  with  dread.  All  power 
of  volition  seemed  struck  from  my  limbs. 
For  a  period  that  I  have  forgotten  I 
crouched  there  unable  to  stir  or  even  to 
think  coherently. 

I  At  last  I  roused  myself.  As  my  facul- 
ties came  slowly  back  the  first  prompting 
of  my  mind  was  one  of  intense  pity, 
mingled  with  a  scarcely  less  intense 
curiosity.  If  some  poor,  groaning 
wretch,  stricken  unto  death",  should 
He  in  that  forbidding  house,  needing 
human  aid  !  O  !  the  fatal  tenderness  of 
my  nature  !  If  I  had  been  born  a  mil- 
lionaire I  might  have  been  a  philan- 
thropist beloved  of  all  men.  For  I 
know    I    have     infinite     capacities    for  "  To  go  a 

good  in  me,  if  I  could  only  get  a  chance  and  with 


to  exercise. th^m.     As  it  is,  I  ;im  merely  Arthur  Batch, 

poor  scholar,  ruined  fool,  outcast  !  .   .    . 

1  have  not  denied  that  curiosity  mingled  with  my 
pity.  I  confess  an  irresistible  craving  possessed  me 
to  investigate-  the  meaning  of  what  had  passed.  And 
so,,  presently,  I  found  myself  stealing  up  the  weed- 
grown  path  toward  the  desolate  house. 

The  door  was  wide  open  and  I  went  in.  A  new 
recklessness  gripped  me, 
as  it  will  take  hold  on 
the  most  timid  at  times. 
I  went,  quickly  but 
cautiously,  up  the  stairs 
to  the  attic  lloor.  It  was 
very  dark.  As  I  stood 
quaking  on  the  landing 
I  could  see  the  barred 
square  of  the  window 
faintly  outlined  against 
the     tumbled     fog,     and 


bout   with  a  red   nose 
out  a  handkerchief  " 
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from  that  I  perceived  the  attic  door  was  open  also.  So 
pell-mell  had  been  the  villain's  flight. 

I  hardly  dared  to  go  in,  but  at  last  I  did  so.  Just 
within  the  threshold  1  paused. 

I  felt  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  on  the  nape  of  my  neck, 
strong  and  »icy.  I  turned,  and  as  I  turned  the  doer 
closed  with  a  slam  like  a  rifle  report.  If  it  had  been  a 
rifle  report,  indeed,  it  could  not  have  killed  my  courage 
more  effectually.  I  rjshed  at  the  door,  crying  out 
inarticulately.  I  fumbled  frenziedly  to  find  the  handle. 
My  hand  passed  over  a  smooth  surface  that  had  no 
hint  of  any  lock.  I  battered  on  the  door  with  my 
clenched  fists.  I  yelled  hoarsely,  regardless  in  my 
desperation  of  all  save  my  terror  of  that  room  and  what 
it  contained.  Then,  suddenly,  I  was  calm.  I  wiped  the 
sweat  from  my  face,  and  tried  to  steady  my  palsied  nerves. 


j  inanimate,  soft  thing  that  I  had  kicked.  I  touched  a 
j  cold  face,  and  the  shock  caused  me  to  lose  my  balance. 
'  I  clutched  at  the  air,  fell  forward,  breasted  a  stark 
j  bod)-.  My  hand  was  on  its  face  again.  My  fingerg 
I  were  entangled  in  a  thick,  ragged  beard,  all  clotted 
with  sticky  moisture.  A  reek  of  blood  assailed  my 
1  nostrils. 

I  sprang  up  and  circled  madly  round  the  room, 
meaning  to  get  out.  I  bruised  myself  grievously. 
Once  I  fell,  half  stunned,  from  the  force  of  my  own 
violent  contact  with  the  wall.  After  an  agony  of  time 
I  came  to  the  door  again.  My  fingers  were  at  the 
chink  between  its  edge  and  the  jamb.  The  door 
I  seemed  to  yield.  I  dug  my  nails  into  the  soft  wood. 
For  an  instant  I  strained,  and  then  the  door  burst  open. 
I    flung    it    back    with    a    sob    of  acute  relief.     A   few 


Lady  :    I  hear  that  your  son  in  South  Africa  is  a  favourite  of  the- Generals. 
Gaffer:   An'  sure,  like  faither  like  son!    So  wuz  oi  once.     'Is  mither  wuz  a  gincral  when 
oi  married  'er  ! 


I  began  to  explore  the  room,  stepping  warily,  my 
hands  held  out  before  me.  I  touched  first  of  all  a 
ricketty  washstand  that  rocked  with  an  alarming 
clatter  under  my  hand.  I  passed  on  and  found  a  pile 
of  splintery  wooden  chests.  Then  I  came  to  the  bed. 
It  was  an  old,  lopsided  iron  thing,  and  by  this  time  my 
eyes  were  so  accustomed  to  the  darkness  I  could  make 
out  the  pale  outline  of  the  coverlet.  I  passed  my  hands 
over  it,  but  it  was  smooth  as  if  the  bed  had  been  newly 
made.  I  stepped  back  and  turned  my  face  towards  the 
window.  Very  cautiously  I  made  my  way  across  the 
room.  I  had  gone  a  yard,  not  more,  when  my  feet 
encountered  an  obstacle.  And  all  the  fear  that  had 
departed  out  of  me  was  quickened  into  life  again.  I 
reeled  back  and  sank  upon  the  bed,  shuddering. 

I  could  not  breathe  for  the  tumult  in  my  breast.  I 
went  down  on  my  hands  and  knees  and  groped  for  the 


seconds  later  I  was  out  in  the  fog  again  and  beating 

back  to  town. 

*  -x-  *  *  *  *  * 

The  market  carts  were  rumbling  towards  Covent 
Garden  when  I  reached  the  lodging-house  at  which  I 
wras  staying.  1  sought  my  cubicle  and  sank  exhausted 
on  the  bed.  When  I  woke  in  the  morning  I  thought  I 
had  been  dreaming,  but  the  newsboys  were  crying  the 
murder  in  the  streets.  Later  in  the  day  the  news  was 
out  that  the  murderer  had  given  himself  up  to  justice. 

At  the  trial  it  transpired  that  the  murderer  ha'd  bodily 
removed  the  lock  of  the  attic  door  to  effect  an  entrance. 

On  the  morning  of  the  execution  I  went  into  the 
City  and  saw  the  black  flag  run  up  from  the  grim 
stone  walls  with  feelings  of  ineffable  relief.  The 
episode  was  blotted  out  for  ever  by  that  fluttering, 
rusty  smudge  across  the  smoky  sky. 
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Preparing  for  the  attack 


An  equal  hold 


CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN  WRESTLING  AS  DONE  IN  LANCASHIRE 

Illustrated  from  photos  of  Greek  George  and  G.  M.   Ross,   with  outlines  by  Tom   Connors 


The  interest  in  wrestling-  has  of  late  been  so  greatly  in- 
creased that  I  think  my  readers  may  like  to  see  a  fine 
series  of  positions  photographed  by  Mr.  R.  Banks,  of  Man- 


weight  ;  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  defeated  Ike  Smith  fo.- 
the  championship  of  England  ;  at  twenty-six  years  of  age 
defeated  Evin  Lewis,  "  the  Strangle!-,"  for  the  championship 


Half- nelson  and  arm  up  back 

Chester.  G.  M.  Ross  and  Greek  George  posed  for  these 
photos,  and  Tom  Connors,  the  Champion  Catch-as-Catch- 
Can  Wrestler,  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  explanatory 
cutlines  which  name  the  various  positions.  Tom  Connors, 
at  fifteen  years  of  age,   challenged   any  lad  his  age  and 


Half-nelson  and  one  shoulder  down 

of  America  ;  and  at  thirty-three  years  of  age  defeated  Tom 
Clayton,  alias  "  Bull  Dog,"  for  the  championship  of  the 
world.  "Sabas,"  the  famous  French  wrestler,  had  to  cry 
mercy  to  Tom  Connors  at  Bordeaux,  so  what  he  says  is 
worth  your  attention. 


Side  roll  with  wrist— both  men  bridging 


HaJch— his  man  down  with  leg 
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The  Lancashire  style  of  wrestling',  with  which  the  Catch- 
as-Catch-Can  is  largely  identical,  is  perhaps  the  roughest 
in  the  world.  Tripping  and  catching  hold  of  legs  are 
a'lowed,  and  any  fair  means  of  throwing  an  opponent, 
"fair"  being  interpreted  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
referee.  They  must  not  scratch,  throttle,  or  pull  each 
other's  ears,  or  maim  each  other  unfairly,  but  the  wrestlers 
may  break  fingers  or  arms  if  they  can  satisfy  the  referee 
that  it  was  done  in  fair  fight. 

The  half-nelson  is  a  favourite  Lancashire  throw.  You 
grasp  your  opponent  by  the  right  wrist  with  your  left  hand, 
thrust  your  right  hand  quickly  under  his  arm,  at  the  same 
time  seizing  his  neck  and  pressing  his  head  forward.     You 


In   our  picture  of  "on   equal   terms"   it    will    be   seen   that 
both  wrestlers  make  for  the  head. 

One  of  the  prettiest  throws  is  that  of  the  Flying  Mare, 
which,  however,  requires  great  dexterity.  You  seize  your 
opponent's  left  wrist  with  your  ri^ht  hand,  turn  jour  back 
to  him,  and  then,  seizing  his  left  elbow  wilh  your  left 
hand,  swing  him  over  your  back.  Of  course  you  run 
the  risk  of  being  smashed  down  on  your  own  face 
by  a  dexterous  opponent  who  grips  you  round  the 
body  with  his  right  arm  in  time,  and  half-buttocks  you. 
The  half-nelson  and  the  double-nelson  are  still  the  prettiest 
(and  most  dangerous  throws)  of  all.  Our  readers  can 
realise    this    from    the    two    photos    showing    one    of    the 


Body  heave,  fall  back,  with  half-nelson,  on  upper  man 


Making  his  head  a  pivot  to  save  fall 

[Photos  by  R.  Ban 


then  give  him  the  Cornish  heave,  a  kind  of  somersault,  on 
to  his  back,  when,  if  you  are  quick  enough,  you  can  get  his 
shoulders  down.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  "bridge,' 
and  then  a  further  fight  on  the  ground  takes  place. 

Light  and  middle-weight  wrestlers  are  as  a  rule  the  most 
proficient  in  the  art  of  wrestling,  as  the  heavy  men  so 
seldom  find  opponents  of  their  own  weight  for  practice. 
Xot  that  fourteen-stone  is  a  mere  handful.  If  you  feel  the 
ground  trembling  with  the  thud  of  a  Lancashire  miner  who 
h-is  just  been  thrown,  you  realise  that  middle-weights  are 
sturdy  fellows  indeed.  In  the  Catch-as-Catch-Can  style, 
especially  the  Lancashire  variation,  the  head-hold  is  con- 
sidered the  best,  as  with'  it  you  can  proceed  to  the  back- 
heel,  the  inside   click,  the   outside   stroke,  the  butlock,  &c. 


wrestlers  being  pitched  on  to  his  head,  a'lid  using  the  latter 
as  a  pivot  to  save  himself  from  a  fall.  One  can  easily 
realise  that  necks  are  broken  here,  in  spite  of  the  referees. 
I  remember  seeing  G.  M.  Ross  throwing  Davidson,  an 
Aberdeen  wrestler,  in  some  such  way  as  this,  and  the  shout 
that  went  up  from  the  spectators.  'Davidson  was  no  match 
for  Ross  in  weight,  thoug'h  he  tossed  his  opponent  very 
cleverly  in  the  Cumberland  style. 

The  double-nelson  can  only  be  worked  with  a  slim  oppo- 
nent whose  shoulders  permit  you  to  slip  your  arms  uncle  r 
his  from  behind  and  clasp  them  again  behind  his  head.  It 
is  a  dangerous  business,  however,  and  forbidden  in  many 
matches  in  case  of  accidents.  Still,  you  sec  it  occasionally 
on  the  quiet  at  a  Lancashire  meeting'. 
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Repairing  the  boots  of  the  team  at  the  training- ground       The  Phonograph  which  keeps  up  the  spirits  of  the  bla;e 
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Off  to  conquer  an  enemy  The  team  in  holiday  at!ire 

(Photos  by  Jasper  R€ilfern) 
Look  out  next  week  for  result  of  "  What's    What  at  Sheffield"  Competition 
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HOW   TO    END   THE    BOER   WAR 


'  You  don't  go  about  it  the 
proper  way,"  said  M.  RudinofF, 
with  one  ot  his  inscrutable  smiles. 

You    know    M.    Rudinoff,    who 
has  been  so  cleverly 
entertaining  the  au-  "wwaauaaa 

diences  at  the 
Alhambra  Theatre. 
I  gave  a  series  of  photographs  of 
his  "  Mr.  and  Miss  Nightingale  " 
diversion  a  few  weeks  ago,  while 
at  the  Grafton  Galleries  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  etchings  and  water- 
colours  and  oil-paintings  was 
opened  last  Saturday. 

"You  don't  go  about  it  the 
proper  way,"  said  M.  Rudinoff. 

"  That's  what  everybody  says," 
I  remarked,  "but  no  one  can  tell 
us  a  better  way." 

"  This  is  what  you  are  doing," 
he  said.  "  At  one  time  you  go 
and  chase  De  Wet,  and  then  you 
hear  that  Louis  Botha  is  raiding 
in  the  North.  Then  you  go  after 
Louis  Botha,  only  to  hear  once 
more  of  De  Wet.  Now,  if  you 
went  about  it  the  right  way,  you 
would  shoot  them  both  at  the 
same  time  with  the  same  gun." 

"  Very  clever,  but  why  not  with 
half  a  gun  ?  It  would  be  just 
as  eas)"." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said,  quite 
seriously  ;  "  just  as  easy. 
Look  at  these  two  saucers." 

So  saying,  he  took  the  two 
;  aucers  from  under  our  coffee- 
tups  and  placed  them  about  five 
feet  apart  on  the  mantelpiece ;  then 
taking  a  gun  from  beside  the  fire- 
place he  came  back  to  where  I 
sat,  raised  the  barrel,  click  !  and 
the  two  saucers  fell  at  the  same 
moment  in  pieces. 

I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my 
life — and  never  so  amused. 

"  The  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,"  he  said.  "  When  I  was 
in  Buffalo  I  told  the  Americans 
that  the}-  could  finish  the  Philip- 
pine war  in  the  same  way,  but 
they  only  laughed  —  and  they 
haven't  finished  the  war  yet  !  " 

Now  you  will  wonder  how  it 
was  that  our  friend  broke  those 
two  saucers  with  the  same  shot  at 
the  same  time.  He  showed  me 
the  gun,  and,  indeed,  it  was  a 
most  ingenious  weapon.  There 
were  two  barrels,  parallel  to  one 
another  like  the  usual  sporting 
gun,  but  really  attached  to  an 
ingenious  swivel  arrangement  at 
the  stock.  By  pulling  a  trigger 
the  muzzles  of  the  two  barrels 
automatically  swung  outwards, 
and  as  both  were  sighted,  the 
marksman  controlled  two  objects 
at  the  same  time.  M.  Rudinoff 
is  an  expert  shot,  and  hence  the 


Shooting  two  Boers  at  a  time 


ease  witli  which  he  brought  down 
the  two  saucers  so  surely. 

Of  course,  he  was  only  joking, 
but  the  joke  seemed  to  me  quite 
good  enough  for  our  readers,  and, 
for  their  benefit,  I  snapped  him 
there  and  then.  Our  War  Office 
has  put  its  magnificent  approval 
on  far  more  laughable  inventions 
in  alls  seriousness. 

M.  Rudinoff  is  a  keen  sports- 
man, and  when  he  goes  over  to 
America  always  makes  a  point  of 
visiting  Canada  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  sport.  There  his  extra- 
ordinary whistling  powers  stand 
him  in  good  stead.  He  lies  under 
a  bush  and  whistles  his  "  Mr.  and 
Miss  Nightingale"  so  effectively 
that  a  score  of  birds  come  round 
to  find  out  what  this  new  songster 
is.  Curiosity  tempted  Eve  to  fall, 
and  curiosity  brings  two  birds  at 
least  within"  range  of  the  sports- 
man's gun. 

I  said  before  that  he  had  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  etchings,  &c. ,  at 
the  Grafton  Galleries,  and  if  you 
have  time  you  should  really  go. 
One  might  at  first  think  that  a 
music-hall  artist  could  never  do 
much  in  the  art  of  painting,  but 
that  is  because  you  do  not  know 
M.  Rudinoff.  He  is  really  a 
painter  of  genuine  sympathy  and 
skill,  and  his  little  sketches  of 
English  villages  are  really  beauti- 
ful. He  worked  for  man)-  years 
in  the  art  schools  of  Paris 
(Julian's),  and  at  one  time,  in 
Berlin,  was  anatomical  draughts- 
man to  Virchow,  the  famous 
doctor  and  scientist. 

"  What  more  ?  "  you  ask,  of  M 
Rudinoff.  Well,  he  is  an  actor 
as  well,  and  played  under  Ibsen's 
own  eye  in  the  first  performance 
ever  given  in  Germany  of  The 
Wild  Duck.  A  curious  tale  is 
told  by  him  of  Ibsen's  thorough- 
ness. The  great  Norwegian 
dramatist  had  come  nominally  to 
give  merely  the  finishing  touches. 
But  when  he  did  come  he  made 
the  company  go  through  forty 
more  rehearsals  before  he  would 
let  the  play  be  produced.  M. 
Rudinoff  says  that  he  never  un- 
derstood till  then  how  much  in 
an  Ibsen  play  depended  on  the  in- 
ter-action of  the  players. 

Now,  it  is  M.  Rudinoffs  ambi- 
tion to  sing  in  grand  opera.  He 
has  a  fine,  robust,  baritone  voice, 
and  he  is  an  enthusiastic  Wag- 
nerite.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  be  a 
universal  genius,  for  he  excels  in 
whatever  he  puts  his  hand  to.  In 
the  meantime,  he  is  off  to  America, 
where  we  wish  him  all  gcod 
luck. 
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A  row  of  lassies  in  the  regulation  costume,   headgear  and  all 


GT 


oibe     Y^     55^0^    j^assles    of    J^ancasljire 


The  old-fashioned  costume 


The  costume  of  the  pit-brow  girl 
is  unique.  And,  apart  from  that, 
the  girls  themselves  are  interesting 
as  a  class  performing  a  peculiar 
kind  of  work  at  the  collieries  in  the 
South  -  West  Lancashire  coal  dis- 
trict. Some  3,000  or  4,oco  girls  are 
employed  at  the  various  pits  in  that 
region,  but,  except  for  a  few  in 
Shropshire,  there  are  none  in  other 
Darts  of  the  country.  In  age  they 
range,  as  a  rule,  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-five  years,  and  they  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  less  than  two  shil- 
lings a  day  on  the  average  for 
work  which  men  do  for  four  shillings 
or  more. 

All  day  long  the  little  waggons — 
tubs  and  boxes  they  are  called  at  the 
pits — are  coming  up  the  shaft   filled 
with  coal.     These  tubs   are  run  out 
of  the  cages  by  the  girls,  and  taken 
along    metals     to   a    tipping   appa- 
ratus by  which  the  coal  is  shot  down 
into  the  riddles.     Then  the  waggons 
are   brought   back,  and  placed    in   the  empty  cage,  which  I  otherwise  be  obtai 
goes  down  'fhe  shaft   while   another   cage   containing   full        When  the  Coal 
boxes  is  coming  up. 
Other  girls   on  the 
"  broo "      are     en- 
gaged at    the    rid- 
dles,     their      duty 
being    to  pick    out 
the    "dirt,"    shale, 
&c,  as  the  coal  is 
jerked  along  by  the 
movement    of    the 
riddles,   which    are 
actuated     by     ma- 
chinery. 

The  working  day 
of  the  girl  begins 
at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  ends 
at  from  three  to  four 
in  the  afternoon, 
when  they  troop 
off  merrily  home. 
Generally  speak- 
ing, they  are  a 
strong,  healthy  set 
of    young   women, 


Sifting  the   "  dirt  "  in  the  pit  brow 


with  an  abundance  of  true  Lanca- 
shire spirit.  They  stand  no  non- 
sense, and  are  somewhat  coy  when 
a  stranger  with  a  camera  hovers 
near. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  photo- 
graphs that  the  girls  work  in 
trousers.  At  several  pits  the  cos- 
tume is  so  modified  that  the  girls 
wear  aprons  which  cover  the  mas- 
culine garment  referred  to,  but  this 
is  a  recent  idea,  as  up  to  a  com- 
paratively short  lime  ago  the  women 
tucked  up  round  iheir  waist  the  skirt 
which  they  assume  for  the  purpose 
of  going  to  and  from  work.  The 
head-covering,  too,  is  peculiar,  a 
handkerchief  or  small  shawl  being 
so  wound  round  the  neck  and  head 
as  to  keep  the  coal  dust  from  pene- 
trating to  the  hair.  Altogether  the 
dress  is  practical,  and  enables  the 
girls  to  go  about  their  work  with 
the  freedom  of  movement  which  is 
necessary  and  which  could  not 
ned. 

Mines  Regulation  Bill  was  receiving  the 
attention  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1887,  the 
pit-brow  women  ot 
Lancashire  became 
very  indignant  at 
the  probability  ot 
Government  inter- 
ference in  their 
work.  A  deputa  • 
tion  was  formed  of 
well  -  favoured  pit  • 
brow  girls,  and 
I  hey  went  up  to 
London  in  their 
ordinary  working 
dress  —  trousers 
and  all — to  inter- 
view the  Home 
Secretary.  They 
created  a  strong 
impression,  and 
-their  bearing  and 
appearance  went 
far  to  attain  the  end 
they  had  in  view. 
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//  You   Wish     \ 

TO   EAT  WELL, 

SLEEP  WELL, 

-  -^— —  L.IW  I  ——IP 

AND  WORK  WELL, 


TAKE 


BEECHAM'S 
PILLS. 


SYMONDS 
RELIABLE 
CYCLES- 


STRONG   CYCLES. 

Symonds'    Cycles  are  sound,    will    carry 
persons  of  any  weight.     Firm  Frames  com- 
bine rigidity  with  tensility.     Prices  £4  to  £8. 
Cash   or  easy  payments.     James    Rohey.    the 
Irish  Giant  Cyclist,  rides  a  Symonds  Standard. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  from  satisfied 
patrons.      Reduce    your    weight    by    cycling  ! 
Catalogue  free  on  application. 
SYMONDS'    LONDON    STORES, 
66,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 
Mention  ' '  Black  and  White  Budget "  -when  luritin  g 


Head    BARRY     PAIN'S 
Latest   Success, 

NOTHING    SERIOUS 

Price  ONE  SHILLING     Post  Free,  1/3. 

AT        ALL        BOOKSELLERS. 

Published    ev    BLACK    &    WHITE,    63,     FLEET     STREET,    E.C. 


KEEP      THIS 

COUPON 

IT  MAY    MEAN    MONEY 


November  joth,  igoi: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


It  is  intended  to  offer  shortly  a  substantial  prize  to 
readers  of  Black  and  White  Budget  who  retain  the  coupons 
included  weekly.  Full  particulars  will  be  forthcoming;  in 
due  course,   but  commence  saving-  them  at  once  and 

KEEP      THIS 


WE  WILL 

START  YOU. 

NO  RISK!    NO  OUTLAY!    EARN  MONEY  EASILY! 


WRITE 

VERY 

PLAINLY 

ON  AN 

ORDINARY 

POSTCARD 


Qentlcmen,  Pleare  forward  me  6 
articles  of  Jewellery,  price  1/6  each, 
and  if  I  canitct  cell  them  I  agree  to 
return  them  to  you. 

Name 


Address   . 
Black  &  White 
Budget. 


GOODS  ABE 

M-..VI    AT 
OUR  OWN 

RISK. 
WE  TRUST 

EN  I  IREI.Y 
TO  VOIR 
HONES')  V 


NOTICE   TO   THE   PUBLIC. 

The  West  End  Jewellers  Company  are  now  entering  tht 
field  with  their  Splendid  and  Fashionable  Jewellery,  and 

have  determined  to  create  an  immense  trade  direct  with  the  public  instead  cl 
through  the  retail  jewellers  as  heretofore.  The  recherche  and 
high-class  productions  emanating  from  this  firm  belong  to  the  class 
known  in  the  trade  as  "  1ft/  est  End  Goods" — in  other  words,  they 
are  suitable  for  customers  who  are  accustomed  to  shop  in  Regent  Street  and 
similar  fashionable  centres  of  the  Metropolis.  The  articles  sent  out  by  the 
"West  End  Jewellers  Company  are  genuine  value,  beautifully 
and  exquisitely  finished,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  crude  and 
inferior  goods  coming  from  other  concerns.  For  instance,  the  six  articles  of 
jewellery  that  you  will  receive  in  response  to  your  application  can  be  sold  at 
prices  varying  from  2/6  to  4/6.  thus  leaving  a  splendid  profit,  with 
no  risk  or  outlay,  and  will  then  be  considerably  cheaper  than  the 
usual  retail  prices  for  these  goods.  We  do  not  bind,  you  down  as  to  what 
price  you  obtain,  but  we  expect  3011  to  return  us  1,6  for  each  article  sold. 

GOLD=PLATED  WATCH    FREE. 

If   you   sell   the   six   articles   we   will,   on  receipt    of  the  9-,  post  you   a 

splendid  Electro  Gold-plated  Y/atch,  equal  in  appearance 

and  wear  to  a  Solid  Gold  Watch.     This. is  not  a  cheap  German  or  Swiss  watch, 

but  a  very  superior  and  high-class  timekeeper,  with 
genuine  lever  movement ;  short  wind;  synchronized 
indicator  ;  30  hours'  run.  Carefully  timed,  regulated,  and  warranted. 
Remember,  you  have  only  to  sell  6  articles  of 
jewellery  to  gain  this  handsome  gift. 

YOU   SEND   NO   MONEY. 

Clearly  understand  that  no  money  is  required  to  be  sent  to  us.  We  firmly 
believe  that  the  'great  majority  'of  the  public  are  honest,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  back  our  opinion  by  sending  out  many  thousands  of  pounds  of  assorted 
jewellery  on  this  plan.  We  trust  you  unreservedly.  Many 
people  have  real  money-making  ability,  given,  an  opportunity.  Our  goods 
provide  an  interesting  experiment,  and  many  of  the  readers  of  this  journal — 
perhaps  who  have  never  sold  an  article  in  their  lives — will  be  keenly  surprised 
attheease  and  celerity  .with  which  our  goods  can  be  disposed  of.  They  are 
the  sort  of  articles  most  people  want,  and  when  shown  will  readily  buy. 

BEAUTIFUL   GIFTS. 

In  order  to  secure  the  cordial  co-operation  o((jJL.weaders  we  are  addressing, 

we  will  give  a  beautiful  and  acceptable    Bonus   Gift  - 

suitable  for  lady  or  gentleman — to  the  person  who  sells  our  goods  in  one 
week  from  date  of  receipt.  This  will  be  in  additioVtb  our 
prize  watch.  Write  for  our  6  Articles  to-day.  Remember, 
send  no  money,  and  they  will  be  forwarded  at  our  cost  and  risk  per  return.  In 
all  your  dealings  with  us  you  will  be  treated  witli  scrupulous  and  honourable 
fairness.  It  is  our  steadfast  aim  to  give  the  public  at  large  complete  satisfac- 
tion, so  that  each  patron  may  be  a  walking  and  talking  advertisement  cf  our 
methods  and  our  goods.     Write  very  clearly  your  full  name  and  address. 


THE  WEST   END   JEWELLERS  CO.  (£&), 

39,  GERRARD    STREET,   LONDON,  W. 


Miniature  Illustrations  of  our  genuine 

Steel=Plate  Engravings 

and  Beautiful  Gravities 

will  be  Presented   Entirely  Free   of 

Charge  to  eveiy  Reader  of  Black  &  White 
Budget    applying-   at    the    Offices   of  The 

City  of  London  Fine  Art  Society,  5, 

Victoria  Avenue,  Bishopsgate,  London, 
E.C,  or  will  be  forwarded  to  any  Reader 
(at  home  or  abroad)  on  receipt  of  above 
Coupon  and  one  stamp  for  postage.  Full-size  Sample  Pic- 
ture sent  on  approval  for  two  extra  stamps  for  postage 
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AT  THE  LOOKING-GLASS 
Ol'R  sketch  this  week  is  of  "  creation  "  in  the 
form  of  a  most  lovely  afternoon  gown.  It  is 
made  of  very  dark  sage-green  velvet.  The 
skirt  is  quite  tight-fitting-  round  the  hips,  and 
it  has  very  narrow  front  width,  or  tablier, 
which  is  stitched  flat  on  to  the  sides.  A  deep- 
shaped  frill  makes  most  graceful  folds  at  the 
side  and  back.  The  skirt  is  about  twelve 
inches  on  the  ground  at  the  back.  The  frill  is 
stitched  to  the  top  part  of  skirt  with  two  rows 
stitching.  The  top  part  of  the  skirt  is  fitted 
with  a  piece  of  lovely  cream  guipure  insertion, 
beautifully  lined  at  the  base  with  a  tiny  embroi- 
der}- of  turquoise  and  pearls.  The  waistband 
is  of  stitched  velvet.  The  vest  is  of  white 
mousseline  de  soie  attached  to  a  yoke  of  guipure 
and  folded  softly  to  the  waist.  It  has  a  high 
collar  of  guipure.  The  under-sleeves  are  also 
of  mousseline  de  soie.  The)'  are  gathered  into 
a  wristband  of  guipure.  Beyond  the  wristband 
the  mousseline  de  soie  forms  a  soft  frill.  The 
bolero  is  in  velvet.  It  is  tight-fitting  at  the 
back,  but  the  front  points  are  left  loose.  The 
top  forms  a  yoke-line  to  the  vest  and  is  finished 
with  embroidery  like  that  on  the  skirt.  The 
frosts  are  also  embroidered.  The  whole  is 
lined  with  white  glac^  silk.  The  over-sleeve  is 
of  velvet.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
band  of  guipure  over  silk.  Both  the  divided 
edges  of  the  velvet  are  embroidered.  The 
division  gives  the  top  part  the  appearance  of 
an  Epaulette.  The  open  "  bell  "  at  the  base  of 
(he  sleeve  is  lined  with  white  glace"  silk. 

*  v    » 

It  is  indeed  a  gown  to  feast  one's  eyes  on.  Certainly  it 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  that  I  have  seen  (and  they  have 
not  been  few)  this  autumn  season.  I  am  much  afraid  that 
for  us  women  folk  to  see  it  is  to  covet  it  !  Who  could  fail  to 
look  beautiful  in  such  a  gown  ?  I  think  it  would  be  quite 
difficult  to  look  plain  in  it  !  Velvet  is  one  of  the  most 
becoming  of  materials.  I  am  very  glad  that  it  is. to  be  worn 
so  much  this  winter.  It  is  a  long  time  since  it  was  so 
fashionable  as  it  now  is,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  is  so 
expensive  and  so  perishable.  Husbands  who  like  their 
wives  to  look  nice  would  g-ratify  both  themselves  and  their 
wives  by  buying  them  such  a  gown  for  a  Christmas  present  ! 

*  *    * 

THE     KITCHEN 

Vegetarians  contrive  to  vary  the  comparative  monotony 
of  their  diet  largely  by  the  aid  of  good  sauces.  Here  are 
two  such  :  — 

Dutch  Sauce  (for  vegetables). — To  half  a  pint  of  good 
butter  sauce  add  two  yelks  of  eggs,  pepper,  and  salt,  a 
little  nutmeg,  and  about  a  tablespoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar. 

N.B. — Beat  up  the  yolks  of  eggs  separately,  and  add  the 
hot  butter  sauce  gradually,  otherwise  the  yolks  will  curdle. 

Orange  Cream  Sauce  (for  puddings). — Take  a  large  ripe 
orange,  rub  a  dozen  lumps  of  sugar  on  the  rind,  dissolve 
them  in  a  little  butter  sauce  and  add  the  orangejuice.  Add 
a  little  cream  or  milk,  boiled  separately  (if  you  use  milk  the 
sauce  will  need  thickening-  a  little). 

Marmalade  time  is  hardly  with  us  yet,  but  oranges  begin 
to  appear  upon  the  scene,  so  here  is  a  recipe  for  Orange 
Souffle" :  Boil  half  pint  milk,  and  thicken  it  with  cornflour 
till  it  is  the  consistency  of  thick  cream  ;  add  the  grated  rind 
of  two  oranges,  the  juice  of  one,  and  the  beaten  yolks  of  three 
eggs.     Sweeten  to  taste  and  mix  thoroughly.     Now   beat 


the  whites  of  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients, put  in  a  buttered  pie-dish,  and  bake  twenty  orthilt? 
minutes,  then  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  serve  at  once. 

*    *    * 

HINTS 
Ink  Stains 

"  Kitty  has  upset  the  ink  !  "  Who  does  not  know  the 
panic  cry  ?  And  no  one  can  think  of  just  the  right  thing  to 
do  while  black  streams  meander  on  the  carpet,  and  wander 


Which  is 

1.  The  handsomest  man? 

2.  The  prettiest  girl? 

3.  The  most  interesting  picture? 

4.  The  most  interesting  paragraph? 

5.  The  feature  you  like  best? 

in  this  number  of  the  "Budget."  Send 
your  opinion  on  the  back  of  a  post- 
card, and  the  Editor  will  allot  five 
prizes  of  5s.  each  to  the  five  whose 
opinions  coincide  most  with  the  popu- 
lar vote;  Last  day  December  6th, 
-     results  announced  December  21st. 


seeking  what  they  may  devour.  Well,  soak  up  all  the  ink 
possible  with  blotting-paper,  and  rub  the  stain  with  a  flannel 
dipped  in  hot  milk.  You  may  now  safely  turn  your  atten- 
tion to  kittums,  now  calmly  trying  her  claws  on  a  Liberty 


Lovely  afternoon  gown 

(Photo  by  Reutlinger) 

cushion.     If  the  ink  has  been  spilt  some  time,  however,  use 
salts  of  lemon,  and  use  it  in  any  case  for  linen  articles. 

*    *    * 

Stained  ringers 

Dip  your  fingers  in  strong  tea,  then  rub  with  a  nail-brush, 
and  wash  in  warm  water. 
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THE    FIGHT    FOR    THE    STAIRS    OF    THE    HOLY    SEPULCHRE 

The  Greek  and  the   Franciscan   Friars   have    been  fighting  in    the  most   undignified    way    for    the 
privilege  of  sweeping  the  stairs  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem.    Our  drawing  is  from  a  photograph 
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SEVEN  GRAND  PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 

— ^ miilll \ ' 

The    Editor  of    the    Black  and    White   Budget    offers    Five   Prizes   of 
TEN     AND     SIXPENCE     EACH,    for    the    five    best    stories    telling 

THE  BEST  STORY  CONNECTED  WITH  A  TRADE  OR  PROFESSION. 

Humorous  or  interesting  stories  are  told  in  connection  with  every  trade,  and  you 
must  know  one  in  the  trade  or  profession  with  which  you  or  some  member  of  your 
family  is  interested. 

Tell  us  the  story  on  the  back  of  a  postcard   addressed  to  The   Editor,  Black  and 
White  Budget,  34,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.      And  don't  forget  to  put  your  own  address 

vr    |>  PHQTP  A  I?FlQ        Aiyn   v  This  Competition  closes  on  Friday,  December  12 7  o:czd 

^    D"         *  WO  1  W/\l\.iJo        WIN  L,  1  .  tne  rcsuit  will  he  announced  December  SO 

MARKED     "COMPETITION." 


O  1       The    Editor   of  the    "Black    and   White   Budget"    "will  award,    until  fur tket 
"     '-1  notice,    a   Monthly  Prize   of  £5,    and  a    Certificate   of  Merit,  for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  AM  CURRENT  EVENT    | 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  zvill  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  Editor  will  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  month  has  been  best  suited  for  icproduction,  and  zvill  forward  a 
cheque  for  £5  (Five   Pounds)  together  with  a   Certificate  of  Merit. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  a  photographer  supplies  his  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
prise  will  be  equally  divided  between  photographer  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  zvill  be 
forwarded  to  the  photographer  only.  This  Competition  commenced  with  the  month  of  November, 
and  the  rei  tilts  of  the  first  mouth  are  announced  on  page  jjo. 

3.]  WHAT'S    WHAT    AT    GLASGOW? 

Every  Glasgow  man  should  know,  and  every  Glasgow  man  should  tell. 
Three  Prizes  of  ONE  GUINEA,  10s.  6d..  and  5s.,  are  offered  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Black  and  White  Budget  for  the  most  correct  answers  {i.e.,  the  answers 
which  coincide  with  the  popular  vote)  to   these    six    questions  : — 

1.  Who    is   the   most   popular    man    in   Glas-  j     4.  What  is  the  finest  building  in  or  near  Glasgow? 

?ow?  j     5.  What  is  the  most  interesting  plaee  to  vis.t  in 

2.  Of  what  citizen  is  Glasgow  most  proud  ?  Or  near  Glasgow  ? 

3.  WIo  is  the  best  athlete  in  Glasgow  ?  6.  What  is  the  prettiest  spot  in  or  near  Glasgow? 

Answers,  on    the   back    of  a  postcard,    marked    "  Glasgow   Competition"    to    be    sent    in    before 
December  12th.     Results  announced  in   "  Budget  "  December  28th.      Sheffield  results  this  week. 


4.]  SUPPOSE  someone  gave  you  a  Christmas  Present  of  £1 

How  would  you  spend  it  ?     The  three  best    answers  written  on  postcards 
will    gain   Prizes   of    10s.    6d.,    7s.  6d.    and    5s. 


5,  6,  &  T.]~     SEE    PAGES    345,   350  AND  352. 
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NEW3      AND      VIEWS 


C 


HK1STMAS  CARDS   will   very    soon   be    on    the j  Champion  Hose  Races 

wing,  but  judging  from  the  good  progress  made  [  A  T  Philadelphia,  recently,  the  First  Ward  Hose  Coin- 
by  Loid  Kitchener  in  South  Africa,  there  will  be  very  |  ■*■  *-  pany,  of  Butler,  Penn.,  won  the  championship  of 
little  opportunity  this  year  for  a  card  such  as  that  we  I  Pennsylvania  for  the  fifth  time.  The  company  has  been 
reproduce.  The  immense  success  of  the  block-house  I  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  the  hose-racing  circles 
system  has  driven  the  various  commandos  to  definite  1  since  1893,  when  it  began  its  career  at  firemen's  tourna- 
localised  districts,  and  now  these  are  being  hunted  from  1  merits.  It  claims  to  have  attended  more  races  and  won 
pillar  to  pest 

•- — . — —  -  -~ — : — - — ~r>y\ 


v 


Asa  S.8JI4.  ia  Steefcejmitogtea, 

HE  HOOFimOMMAKnANIKN  EN  AI.X.E  VEKDERK  At' THOR1TK1TEN,  OfPIMEHEN,  EN  BuRGERf,  ME  NOG  STTUIDEK  OE 
C-ESTRKDEN  HEBBEN  VOOB  DE  (%A$KANKEUJKt!EI{>  VAN  BE  BEIDS  REPUBLISHES 

on  ook  aan  atte  Vronwens  cc  Kir.dcrs  die  met  ons  rijn: 
'■  bnMv  'irnrtea  on  HeilW«nsiheo  mot  KEKSTM1S  en  Nl  Et!  VVJAAR  van  de  burgers  vim  het  Ficlisburgkommwli' 

te  Fourifshtirg 


m  .nil  ZijJ 
a.  Tiicroii 
w]  M  niter 


in  the  most 
effective  way. 
The     procla- 

mation    o  »«"»»«<  Q 

martial  law 
at  the  Cape 
put  a  stop  to 
the  constant 
recruiting  of 
the  Boer 
forces  from 
German  mer- 
cenaries who 
passed  in  a 
continuous 
stream  thro' 
our  lines,  and 
if  Steyn  him- 
self is  net 
posted  as  a 
Christmas 
card  some- 
where or  other  by  December  25th,  I  shall  be  much  sur- 
prised.    The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  card  : — 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  States  President,  the 
Chief  Commander,  and  all  the  other  authorities,  officers, 
r.nd  burghers  who  are  still  fighting,  or  have  been  fight- 
ing, for  the  independence  of  the  two  Republics,  as  well 
as  all  the  women  and  children  who  are  with  us,  hereby 
our  Christmas  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  the  New 
Year.  From  the  Burghers  of  the  Ficksburg  Com- 
mando at  Fouriesburg. 

[Names  of  office-rs  (Boers  and  Hollanders),  and  from 
such  burghers  who  are  nursing  in  the  hospital,  and 
especially  from  the  printer.] 

M.  J.  Meijers  (Hollander),  Secretary  of  the  V.C. 


Humvl  Ciuukum)! 

Trail*  K^-I-t 

Jotian  I'll,  Vamt."  In 


mote  events, 
with  the  ac- 
co  mpanying 
cash  prizes, 
t  h  a  n  a  n  y 
other  hose 
company  in 
existence.  In 
the  thirty 
tournaments 
it  has  at- 
tended it  has 
travelled 
through  ten 
different 
States,  win- 
ning 


A  Christinas  card  sent  last  year  to  President  Steyn,  captured  by  a  Yeoman  from 

Commandant  Theron 


two 
prizes, 
cash 
nings 


forty- 
first 
The 
w  i  n  - 
a  ss  re- 


gate  ^1,223. 

The  team 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  championship  races, 
winning  nineteen  State  and  district  championship  races 
out  of  twenty-one  starts.  The  company  has  these 
records  :  250-yard  hose  race,  32  seconds  ;  200-yard  hose 
race,  26  seconds  ;  20c-yard  hook  and  ladder  race,  with 
thirty-foot  ladder,  30  4-5  seconds  ;  206-yard  hook  and 
ladder  race,  with  twenty-foot  ladder,  28  1-5  seconds  ; 
2co-yardhubrace,drawing3oo-poundcart,  21  2-5seconds. 
The  company  has  no  professionals,  all  the  members 
being  engaged  in  business  in  the  town  or  attending 
school  ;  and  their  success  in  racing  has  been  due  to 
regular  practice,  and  the  fact  that  the  members  take 
good  care  of  themselves  physically.  It  would  be  a  good 
thine:  to  start  hose-racing  here. 


The  champion  hose-racers  of  Philadelphia 

Enterprising  young  Americans  who  are  scooping  vip  all  the  prizes  at  firemen's  tournaments 
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ROBES    FOR  THE   CORONATION 


Coronation  robes  arc  making'  the  hunters  in  Siberia  and 
Canada  happy,  for  the  demand  tor  fur  has  put  up  the  priee 
of  certain  skins 
to  an  enormous 
premium.  Our 
photographs 
show  some  of 
the  things  to  be 
worn,  and  the 
place  in  which 
they  are  made. 
The  peers'  robes 
are  said  to  be 
not  quite  so 
handsome  as 
those  of  the 
peeresses,  and 
yet  the  earl's 
cape  shown  here 
looks  handsome 
enough.  It  is 
worn  over  the 
Court  dress  or 
uniform,  and  over 
a  sleeveless  sur- 
coat  of  crimson 
velvet.  The  cape 
falls  all  round 
the  shoulders, 
while  the  robes 
proper,  lined 
with  silk,  touch 
the  ground. 

*    *    * 
The    degrees    of    rank   are    to  be   marked    by   the    very 
sl'ghtest    differences,   such   as   the   breadth   of  the    furred 


border,  the  length  of  the  train,  and  the  numberof  balls,  with 

or  without  strawberry  leaves,  on  the  coronet.     The  coronets 

are  silver  gilt, 
worn  on  the  caps 
of  red  velvet, 
turned  up  with 
ermine,  with  a 
tassel  of  gold  on 
the  top.  No 
jewels  are  al- 
lowed, but  the 
pearls  are  repre- 
sented by  silver 
balls.  A  tulle 
veil  falls  from 
the  coronet  on  to 
the  shoulders  in 
the  case  of  a 
peeress.  The 
sleeves  of  the 
peeresses  are  a 
joy  forever.  Thcv 
reach  to  the  el- 
bow, where  the 
velvet  is  slashed 
and  edged  with 
a  border  of  fur, 
being-  finished 
with  frills  cf  lace. 
Above  the  slash- 
ings are  ar- 
ranged two  rows 
of  the  fur,  the 
exact  position  of 

which   is   carefully  prescribed  and  does  not    permit   of  the 

slightest  deviation, 


An  earl's  cape  and  coronet  with  a  baron's  and  \  iscountess's  coronets 


A  view  of  a  factory  in  which  Coronation  robes  are  being  made    CPk°tps  by  r.  a. 


Shield 
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Young  puts 


C.  S.  Poorly  wins  the  high  jump  with  5ft.  7ill. 
CAMBRIDGE    UNIVERSITY    HANDICAPS    LAST    WEEK 


Fallen  from  its  High  Estate 

/\  CURIOUS  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  a  huge 
■**-  crowd  of  people  at  Middlewich  last  week,  when 
Sir  John  Brunner  ignited  a  fire  at  the  base  of  the 
great  chimney  on  the  old  Cheshire  Amalgamated  Salt 
Works,  now  owned  by  the  Brunner.  Mond  Company. 

The  huge 
c  h  i  m  n  e  y  , 
which  mea- 
sured 210  feet 
in  he ig h#t , 
weighed  2,500 
tons,  and 
boasted  of  a 
circumference 
of  70  odd  feet. 
The  fall  is  ad- 
mirably shown 
in    the     Bio- 


Going  ! 
DEMOLITION 


OF 


graph   picture  taken    for   us    by 
the  Biograph  Company. 

v    *  * 

for 


the 
full 


A 


Going  : 
GREAT    CHIMNEY 


PREPARATIONS 

-*■       Coronation      are      in 

swing,  and  the  Court  of  Claims 

has  all  its  evidence  before  it.   On 

another  page   we  show  pictures 

of  the  Coronation    robes,   which 

merit  attention.     A  writer  in  the         _______________ 

Daily  Chronicle  has  an  interest- 
ing tale  to  tell  of  the  Coronation  clubs  now  being 
formed.  These  clubs,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding people  with  clothes  for  the  forthcoming  ceremony, 
can  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  exist  in  Elizabeth's  reign. 
The  "  virgin  "  Queen's  love  of  pageants  and  fine 
clothes  proved  so  infectious  that  laws  had  to  be  made 
to  control  the  dress  of  the  citizens.  Merchants'  wives 
were  forbidden  to  wear  "monstrous  hats  in  garish 
colours,  which  are  winked  at  and  borne  within  the 
Court^"  and  had  to  content  themselves  instead  with 
knitted  white   woollen   caps.      It  is   something-  to  feel 


The  Ned  House 

THE  large  "  Public  House  without  Beer,"  which 
-*-  the  Rev.  Harry  Wilson,  of  St.  Augustine's, 
Stepney,  has  built  at  the  cost  of  ^,10, 000  in  East  London, 
is  to  be  opened  on  Saturday  next  at  3.30  p.m.,  when 
the  benediction  of  the  house  will  take  place,  followed 
by  a  tea  for  visitors.  The  last  ;£  1,000  required  for  the 
building  has  not  yet  been  subscribed,  and  consequently 
the  upper  storeys,  consisting  of  the  Red  Room  and  the 
working  men's  lodgings,  will  not  be  open  for  the  present. 
A  small  private  dining-room  has  been  provided  where 
visitors  can  at  any  time  get  lunch  and  tea  at  a  moderate 
price.  The  Red  House  is  situated  in  Commercial 
Road,  and  can  be  reached  from  Aldgate  Station,  on 
the  Underground  Railway,  in  five  minutes  by  tram. 
Blackwall  omibuses  from  the  Bank  pass  the  Red 
House.  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  semi-publiclv 
expressed  her  approval  of  the  scheme,  and  as  her. Royal 
Highness,  through  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
neighbourhood,  acquired  when 
she  went  slumming  with  Princess 
Christian,  knows  well  the  needs 
of  the  district,  Mr.  Wilson  has 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  his 
experiment  is  being  followed 
with  close  attention  by  everyone 
of  every  rank,  high  or  low. 

*   *   ¥ 
An  Interesting  Revival 
TO  LA  NTH E  is  to  be  revived  at 
■*      the    Savoy    to-night   (Satur- 


aii 
are 
up 


day),  and 
the  critics 
rubbing 
their  reminis- 
cences. One 
in  especial 
draws  at- 
tention to 
the  curious 
fact  that  it 
has  not  been 
seen    in    Lon- 


AT     Ml DDL 


Gone '. 
AVICII, 


[Biograph 


CHES1UR1 


that  the  flower  girls  have  altered  all  that  nowadays,  and  j  don  since  1882, 
that  the  winking  is  done,  as  it  were,  with  the  other  eye.  although  it  has  been  very  popular  in  the  provinces.  At 
Apparently,  too,  the  modish  woman  already  sent  to  I  that  time  Mr.  Gilbert  was  quite  severely  taken  to  task 
Paris  for  her  gowns  ;  for  another  regulation  of  the  I  for  his  introduction  of  politics  into  a  comic  opera, 
same  period  forbade  any  but  the  nobility  to  wear  \  Our  portrait  of  Miss  Evie  Greene  on  the  cover  of  the 
woollen  stuffs  that  were  manufactured  on  the  Con-  j  issue,  Nov.  23rd,  was  from  a  photo  by  "George,"  not 
tinent.  And  even  Queen  Alexandra's  kindly  hint  in  !  "  Madame  Lallie,"  Garet-Charles.  Our  portraits  of 
support  of  home  industries  will  scarcely  dissociate  j  Miss  Nelly  Cozens  and  Miss  Kitty  Rayburn,  in  the 
chiffons  from  the  land  of  their  birth.  I  double  page,  are  by  Hanaand  Downey. 
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A     CLEVER     CLOWN     AT     THE     HIPPODROME 

Illustrated  with  photos  taken  at  a  special  sitting  for  the  "  Budget  " 


I.avater 


Makes 


Faces 


Musician,  athlete,  gymnast,  animal 
trainer,  facial  artist,  and  clown.  That's 
Lavater  Lee.  The  name  figures  pro- 
minently in  circus  annals.  The  present 
Mr.  Lee  was  born  in  the  business,  his 
father  and  grandfather  having-  spent 
their  lives  "  round  the  ring."  During 
an  interview  I  recently  had  with  the 
versatile  gentleman,  I  learned  that  his 
mother  was  an  Austrian,  but  he  first 
saw  the  light  at  Brighton  ;  his  father 
was  also  born  at  Brighton,  but  his 
grandfather  in  London.  He  has  the 
appearance  of  a  foreigner,  and  speaks 
with  an  undecided  accent. 

To  give  in  detail  the  whole  of  his 
accomplishments  would  occupy  more 
space  than  I  have  at  my  disposal.  He 
changes  his  performance  occasionally : 
in  fact,  I  think  he  could  give  an  entirely 
different  "  turn  "  every  night  for  weeks. 

However,  one  of  his  principal  "acts" 
consists  of  some  clever  fooling  with  a 
small  but  very  smart  mule.  It  is  a 
mere  mite  of  a  thing,  but  plays  its  part 
with  remarkable  facility,  and  with  a 
keen  sense  of  "  point."  It  is  a  native  of 
Algeria,    and    first    came   into   the    pos- 


Lavater  Lee  at  your  service 


session  of  Mr.  Lee  at  the  age  of  one 
year.  It*  is  now  eight.  A  mule,  said 
Mr.  Lee  —  and  this  may  readily  be 
credited — is  a  very  difficult  animal  to 
train,  and  this  particular  mule  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  All  the  more 
credit,  then,  is  due  to  its  tutor  for  its 
present  state  of  efficiency  and  aptitude. 

Its  antics  are  very  amusing,  and  it 
will  buffet  and  kick  its  master  with  in- 
finite gusto.  The  kicks,  Mr.  Lee  in- 
formed me,  were  the  genuine  article, 
and  not  mere  circus  subterfuge,  always 
being  received  with  philosophic  resig- 
nation. 

To  illustrate  to  what  a  pitch  of  intel- 
lectual perfection  the  mule  has  been 
trained,  I  will  relate  a  little  incident 
which  occurred  at  the  London  Hippo- 
drome, where  this  turn  may  at  present 
be  seen,  on  Mafeking  night.  In  honour 
of  the  gallant  defender  of  the  town, 
leaflets,  on  which  a  prominent  portrait 
of  "  B.-P."  appeared,  were  distributed 
among  the  audience.  Now  during  the 
mule's  performance  he  picks  up  from 
the  ground  a  Union  Jack,  and,  stand- 
ing on    his   hind   legs,   waves  it  about 


At 


The 


»•  Budget " 
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with  his  front.  On  the  night  in  question  seeing:  a  "  B.-P." 
pamphlet  lying-  on  the  "fence"  of  l>he  arena,  he  deliberately 
walked  over  to  it,  picked  it  up  wkh  his  front  leg's,  and 
waved  it  about  as  he  had  done  with  the  flag\  Mr.  Lee 
assured  me  that  he  was  in  no  way  instructed  to  do  this, 
and  that  it  was  quite  spontaneous.  The  house,  of  course, 
cheered  vociferously. 

But  now  to  turn  to  another  branch  of  Mr.  Lee's  versa- 
tility. I  have  said  he  is  a  tacial  artist.  I  think  no  one  who 
has  seen  the  accompanying'  photographs  will  be  prepared  to 
dispute  this.  Observing'  that  he  had  a  remarkably  mobile 
face,  I  asked  him  to  be  good  enough  to  Step  before  the 
camera  and  favour  me  with  a  few  studies  in  expressions. 
He  manioulated  his  face  with  wonderful  facility,  and  passed 


As  a  circus  clown  Mr.  Lee  is  distinctly  funny.  Be  it  in- 
scribed to  his  credit  that  he  docs  not  reso'rl  to  that  tini'-worn 
material  which,  like  the  decrepit  and  weary  jokes  of  some 
minstrel  shows,  goes  very  far  to  make  the  lighter  intervals 
very  dull  affairs.  lie  scores  mercilessly  off  the  ring-master. 
He  as'ks  the  latter  if  all  married  women  love  their  husbands? 
The  reply  is,  Yes,  certainly.  Does  his  (the  ring-master's) 
wife  Tove  him  ?  Yes,  certainly.  Lee  says  that  he  will 
prove  that  it  is  not  so  ;  and,  turning-  to  the  audience,  he 
requests  all  ladies  who  love  their  husbands  to  stand  up.  < )\ 
course  none  do  so,  and  the  clown  scores. 

To  prove  that  Mr.  Lee  is  no  slouch  as  a  g-ymnast,  I  need 
only  mention  that  he  will  leap  over  forty  soldiers  with 
crossed  bayonets,  and  land  safely  on  his  feet.    The  presence 


from  one  ludicrous  distortion  to  another  almost  without  an 
effort.  The  extravag-antly  devout,  the  excessively  dejected, 
the  irresponsibly  humorous  and  the  abnormally  inoffensive 
are  all  in  turn  represented  and  striking-ly  depicted. 

As  regards  Mr.  Lee's  musical  attainments,  I  may  mention 
that  he  can  play  the  violin,  guitar,  mandoline,  concertina, 
and — well,  there  may  be  others,  but  I  think  these  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  present.  He  is  not,  however,  content  to 
play  these  instruments  in  the  orthodox  manner,  but  will 
adopt  methods  never  dreamed  of  by  the  ordinary  musician. 
For  instance,  he  will  play  that  much-worried  instrument,  the 
concertina,  between  his  knees,  and  thinks  nothing  of  ex- 
tracting sweet  harmony  from  the  violin  while  performing 
various  physical  evolutions. 


I  of  the  bayonets  adds  considerably  to  the  excitement  of  the 
performance,  and  not  a  little  to  its  danger.  He  stands  alone 
in  this  feat,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned. 

In  what  I  may  call  the  zoological  department,  he  possesses 
a  splendid  leaping-  Russian  greyhound,  and  a  monkey  which, 
dressed  in  man's  attire,  will  undress  coincidentlv  with  his 
master,  and  imitate  his  every  act. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  tell  you  that  Mr.  Lee  has  travelled 
all  over  the  world,  and  performed  before  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
the  late  Li  Hung  Chang  at  Hamburg  when  he  was  globe- 
trotting, the  King  when  Prince  of  Wales,  the  German 
Emperor,    and  other   notabilities,    affording   all    temporary 

[  relief  from  the  cares  of  State. 
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*     THE     'VARSITY     MATCH     AT     A     GLANCE     * 

STATISTICS    FOR    NEXT    WEDNESDAY'S    PLAY 


The  match  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  be  fought 
out  next  Wednesday,  promises  to  be  of  unusual  interest,  as 
the  Oxford  team  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  recent 
times.  In  the  first  International  final  match,  played  at 
Richmond  last  week,  no  less  than  seven  out  of  the  winning 
team  were  Oxford  men.  J.  E.  Crabbie,  the  Oxford  Cap- 
tain, is  a  Scot,  and  won  his  International  cap  in  the  season 
1889-90.  The  Cambridge  Captain,  Mr.  D.  R.  Bedell-Siv- 
right,  is  an  old  Fethesian,  and  won  his  cap  in  the  same 
year.  The  'Varsity  Match  is  always  full  of  surprises,  and 
the  Cambiidge  Captain  has  still  faith  in  the  praspects  of  the 
Light  Blues.  He  has  a  team  that  plays  well  together,  and 
it  is  also  a  notorious  fact  that  a  good  team  can  fail  through 
being  too  cocksure  of  a  victory.  The  forward  combinations 
in  both  teams  are  exceptionally  strong,  and  no  finer  pass- 
ing has  been  seen  on  the  Oxford  side  since  the  introduction 
of  the  four  three-quarter  game. 

Since  1873,  when  at  the  Oval  the  'Varsity  teams  played 
the  first  of  their  seven  drawn  games  out  of  twenty-one 
matches  brought  to  a  definite  conclusion  Oxford  claims 
eleven  victories  and  Cambridge  one  less.  So  closely  have 
the  matches  been  contested  thai  in  twenty-eight  years  the 
Cantabs  (who  now  hold  the  lead  so  far  as  points  are  con- 
cerned) can  point  to  a  majority  of  but  eight  tries  minus 
one  goal,  the  exact  state  of  affairs  at  present  being  as 
follows  : — 

Twenty-eight  matches  played:  Oxford  won  u,  Cam- 
bridge 10,  drawn  7.  Oxford  scored  16  goals  16  tries, 
Cambridge  15  goals  24  tries. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  accompanying  diagram  we 
show  at  a  glance  by  the  course  of  the  thick  black  line  from 
left  to  right  how  Oxford  has  fared  from  year  to  year,  and 
by  the  dotted  line  the  fortunes  of  Cambiidge.  The  line  that 
appears  uppermost  half-way  across  any  of  the  columns 
shows  the  victor  for  the  particular  year  to  which  that 
column  is  devoted,  whilst  the  distance  separating  it  from 
the  lower  line  at  a  similar  point  gives  an  idea  of  the  extent 


of  I  lie  victory.  Thus  we  see  Oxford  won  very  easily  in 
1883  and  1884,  and  Cambridge  scored  comfortable  victories 
in  1887,  1888  and  the  year  before  last.  When  one  or  other 
of  the  lines  enters  a  circle  on  the  base  line,  as  the  Oxford 
line  does  in  1876,  Cambridge's  in  1877,  and  both  'Varsities 
in  1874,  this  indicates  that  the  team  or  teams  scored  no 
points  in  lhaft  particular  match.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
Oxford  team  had  fhe  misfortune  not  to  score  a  point  in  four 
consecutive  matches,  i.e.,  in  1885  and  1886  at  Blackheath 
and  1887  and  1888  at  Queen's  Club,  the  men  from  the  Cam 
winning  four  successive  matches,  a  feat  previously  accom- 
plished by  Oxford  from  1881  lo  1884  inclusive. 

The  reason  why  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  an  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  victories  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
figures  is  not  far  to  seek — the  various  alterations  in  the 
method  of  scoring.  Prior  to  1875  it  was  laid  down  that  a 
maUh  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  goals  only.  During 
the  following  year  the  same  method  held  good,  plus  the 
accompanying  addenda  :  'But  if  the  number  of  goals  be 
equal,  or  no  goal  kicked,  by  a  majority  of  tries  ;  if  no  goal 
be  kicked  or  try  obtained,  the  match  shall  be  drawn.  In 
1886,  when  points  were  introduced,  a  goal  equalled  three 
tries.  Further  alterations  are  recorded  ,  but  up  to  1889, 
when  matches  were  determined  by  a  majority  of  points,  1 
goal  equalled  three  and  a  try  1  point,  which  scoring  was 
afterwards  modified,  so  that  a  penalty  goal  was  equal  to  2 
points  ,  a  goal  from  try  or  drop  goal,  3  points  ;  try,  1  point. 
Another  change  occurred  in  1891,  and  in  1893  the  present 
scoring  was  decided  upon— 7.*\ ,  try,  3  points  ;  penalty  goal, 
3  points  ;  goal  from  fry  (try  not  lo  count),  5  points;  any 
other  goal,  4  points. 

In  the  lower  portion  of  the  diagram  we  show  the  goals 
and  tries  scored  in  each  match  b>  both  teams,  the  goal  being 
represented  by  a  parallelogram  bearing-  upon  it  the  letter  G, 
and  the  try  by  a  smaller  parallelogram,  labelled  T.  In  (he 
event  of  a  team  having  scored  no  points,  the  fact  is  indi- 
cated by  a  circle  placed  on  the  base  line. 


-tX> 


Tabic  showing  the   vicissitudes  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Teams 
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MISS    NELLIE    COZENS 
Principal  Boy  in  the  Forthcoming  Christmas  Pantomime  (Robinson  Crusoe)  at  the  Alexandra  Theatre,  Sheffield 
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1  CJ^as  Omas 


First   Prize  of   £2   2s. 

"RATS  !" 

A  tradesman  with  whom  I  deal  keeps  a  provision 
shop,  which,  to  his  annoyance,  is  not  far  from  the  main 
sewer,  and  is  therefore  infested  with  rats  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes.  What  troubled  him  more  than  this,  how- 
ever, was  that  for  a  long  time  numbers  of  eggs  disap- 
peared most  unaccountably  each  day.  Not  only  did 
many  vanish  altogether,  but  egg-shells  would  be  tound 
every  morning  about  the  place  void  of  their  contents. 
One  evening  he  placed  two  eggs  on  a  high  shelf,  and 
two  in  a  drawer,  which  he  left  open  about  an  inch.  In 
the  morning  the  four  eggs  had  gone.  The  proprietor 
at  first  suspected  someone  about  the  place,  but  aban- 
doned the  idea  from  its  very  impossibility.  I  called  on 
him  one  day,  and  when  he  told  me  his  troubles,  I 
suggested  that  one  came  from  the  other.  He  rather 
rudely  echoed  my  suggestion,  "  Rats  !"  but  agreed  to 
test  it.  That  night  he  left  a  dozen  eggs  about,  then 
took   up  a  position  behind  some  boxes  in  the  corner. 


"Rushed  to  them  and  looked  down  their  throats" 

When  all  was  quiet,  one  by  one  the  rats  came  out,  till 
there  were  quite  thirty.  The  way  they  tackled  the  eggs 
was  marvellous.  One  rat  lay  on  his  back  with  an  egg- 
between  his  four  legs,  while  another  dragged  the  living 
trolley  by  the  tail  to  a  hole.  Another  rolled  his  egg- 
along  to  the  same  destination,  while  a  third,  after 
piercing  one  end  with  his  talons,  took  an  egg  up 
between  his  forelegs,  sat  on  tiis  haunches,  and  swal 
lowed  the  contents,  The  most  wonderful  thing  of  all, 
however,  was  their  method  of  lowering  the  eggs  from 
t!  e  3ft.  counter.  A  rat  would  lie  on  his  back  with  an 
egg  between  his  legs,  while  another  would  gently  push 
him  to  the  edge.  Down  he  would  fall  on  his  back  on 
the  floor  without  damaging  the  egg  in  the  least.  Two 
other  rats  amused  themselves  by  dipping  their  tails  into 
a  flask  of  oil,  afterwards  licking  off  the  spoil.  In  this 
way  the  raid  went  on.  Not  only  the  eggs  left  about 
were  taken,  but  toll  was  levied  on  the  cases  in  the  shop. 
Truly  rats  are  wonderful  creatures. — E.  C.  Lempriere, 
22,  Seymour  Road,  Harringay,  London,  N. 


Second  Prize,  £1  Is.,   to  Leytonstone 

A  curious  incident,  not  very  often  met  with,  is  the 
following  account  of  animal  life,  which  occurred  about 
five  years  ago,  when  the  mother  of  our  two  puppies 
died,  they  being  only  two  days  old.     They  were  given 

j  to  the  cat,  and  her  kittens  drowned.  At  first  she  did  not 
like  the  change,  but  after  a  little  while  went   to  them 

I  and  contentedly  sat-and  nursed  them,  feeding  and  lick- 
ing them  as  if  they  were  her  own  kittens  ;  but  I  think 
the  climax  came  when  they  got  old  enough  to  begin  to 

j  bark.  The  first  time  that  sound  came  she  at  once 
rushed  to  them  and  looked  down  their  throats,  wonder- 
ing whatever  was  the  matter  with  them  as  they  barked 
instead  of  mewing  ;  but  she  got  reconciled  to  it,  and, 
good  old  cat  that  she  was,  still  cared  for  and  tended 
them  until  she  died,  when  they  were  about  two  years 
old. — K.  Stone,  463,  High  Road,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 

*   *   * 

Third  Prize,   10s.  6d.,  to  Warminster 

About  four  years  ago  there  was  born  and  bred  in  the 
Warminster  Post-office  a  fine  tabby  cat,  who,  judging 
from  his  attendance  therein,  considered  himselt  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  that  establishment.  When  wishing  to 
gain  admittance  during  the  day,  he  would  creep  in  the 
public  way  and  spring  upon  the  back  of  any  person  who 
happened  to  be  at  the  counter,  and  from  thence  on  to 
the  counter.  »  He  would  get  in  after  office  hours  by 
posting  himself  in  the  letter-box,  the  door  of  which 
opened  into  the  office,  and  was  kept  open  for  ventila- 
tion.— G.  W.  Manley,  Post-office,  Warminster. 

*?  »  V 
A  CARLISLE  DOGGIE 
A  friend  of  mine  once  owned  a  dog  (a  Dandie  Din- 
mont  terrier),  which  was  particularly  fond  of  his  eldest 
daughter.  On  the  children  retiring  to  rest  the  dog  was 
always  anxious  to  go  upstairs  with  them,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  do  so.  One  night  after  the  children  had 
gone  upstairs,  and  no  one  was  paying  attention  to  the 

1  dog.  ne  quietly  slipped  up  after  them.  When  he  got  in 
the  bedroom,  his  favourite  was  kneeling  at  her  bedside 

1  saying  her  prayers.  The 
dog  placed  himself  be- 
side her,  sat  on  his 
haunches,  put  his  fore- 
feet on  the  bed,  and  put 
his  head  forward  on  to 
his  paws  imitating  her 
in  prayer. — W.  J.  Mal- 
linson,  26,  Bank  Street, 
Carlisle. 

v    *    * 

HE  KNEW  THE  BEST 
DOCTOR 

Twenty    years    bring 
me    back    to    the     time 
when      I     was     resident 
dresser    in    a    large 
hospital.       The   last 
patient  had  just  left 
the    accident    ward, 
when       I      observed    "Posting  himself  in  the  letter-box" 
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"  Imitating  her  in  prayer" 

under  a  seat  a  small  black-and-tan  terrier.  I  noticed 
something  was  amiss  with  it,  and  found  it  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  a  broken  leg.  Having  set  the  limb  in  splints, 
the  grateful  patient  hopped  out  on  three  legs,  wagging 
his  tail.  About  three  months  afterwards  the  gate 
porter  came  to  my  room,  and  said,  "  If  you  please,  sir, 
there  are  two  dogs  in  the  accident-room,  and  1  cannot 
get  them  out."  I  immediately  went  down,  and  there 
found  my  old  friend,  the  black-and-tan,  who  ran  up  to 
me  wagging  his  tail,  and  then  returned  to  the  corner. 
Under  the  same  seat  lay  another  dog,  with  a  broken 
leg,  which  I  set  immediately,  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  former  patient.  — P.  Drought,  107,  Balfour  Road, 
11  ford,  Essex. 

¥   *   * 

"SNAKES!" 
A  lady  in  Durban,  on  getting  up  one  morning,  heard 
a  most  peculiar  noise  in  the  pantry.  She  was  astonished 
to  find  that  a  snake  had  its  head  and  part  of  its  body 
through  the  handle  of  a  china  jug.  Both  sides  of  the 
snake — that  is,  the  portion  on  each  side  of  the  handle — 
were  bulging  out.  Then  she  discerned  what  had 
happened.  Some  eggs  had  been  lying  on  the  shelf,  and 
the  snake,  after  having  swallowed  one,  had  crawled 
partly  through  the  handle  of  the  jug — that  is,  as  far  as 
the  egg  would  allow — in  order  to  get  at  another,  which 
it  had  also  swallowed.  Naturally  enough,  it  could  not 
then  go  either  forward  or  backward  through  the  handle. 
The  lady  was  just  going  to  call  her  husband  when  the 
reptile  gave  a  desperate  wriggle,  and  in  doing  so  fell  on 
the  floor  with  a  bang,  handle  and  all.  But  the  fall 
broke  both  the  eggs  in  its  inside,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  its  release  from  the  handle,  it  was  out  into  the 
garden  before  you  could  say  "  'Ware  !  " — E.  Barker, 
129,  Queen's  Parade,  Scarborough. 

*   *   * 

A    CLEVER    MONKEY 
I  once  had  a  small  tufted  marmoset,  a  great  pet,  and 
particularly  fond  of  our  maid.     One  day  we  were  all 
out  ;  the  manservant  having  an  errand  to  do  of  his  own, 
asked  the  maid  to 
attend  to  the  bell. 
She  was  in  a  room 
some   distance    off 
working,   and    the 
little   monkey  was 
loose       running 
about.        After     a 
time    he   came    to 
her  screaming  and 
then     ran      away. 


But  she  took  no  notice.  He  then  returned  and  jumped 
on  the  table,  chattering  in  her  face,  so  then  she  got 
up  and  he  went  before  her  to  the  front  door  and  stopped. 
She  heard  no  bell  or  sound,  but  out  of  curiosity  opened 
the  door,  and  there  stood  her  mistress,  my  sister 
and  self.— Miss  Harding,  Katie  Villa,  Trouville-sur- 
Mer,  France. 

V   ¥    v 

A   FUNERAL-FANCYING    DOG 

A  good  many  years  ago  there  lived  in  Fort  William 
a  dog  which  attended  every  funeral  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. Gilliemor  was  his  name,  and  a  sulky,  surly 
little  fellow  he  was,  having  a  mortal  hatred  to  noisy 
children  and  beggars.  The  only  remarkable  feature 
in  his  character  was  his  predilection  for  attending 
funerals.  Whenever  a  funeral  happened,  although  it 
were  ten  miles  distant,  and  although  he  had  to  cross 
ferries  or  rivers,  the  moment  the  coffin  appeared 
Gilliemor  appeared  also,  and  never  left  its  side  until  it 
reached  the  burying-ground.  There  he  would  wait 
anxiously  while  the  body  was  being  interred,  and  that 
melancholy  duty  over,  he  would  immediately  trot  away 
home,  or  set  off  to  attend  some  other  funeral.  He  has 
been  known  to  attend  many  funerals  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  in  one  day,  and  was  looked  upon  as  an 
indispensable  chief  mourner. — Ainslie  Keir,  145,  Foul- 
ford  Road,  Cowdenbeath,  Fife,  Scotland. 

*  *   v 

"KNOWING    JOEY  " 

Such  a  dear  little  Shetland  pony  is  Joey,  and  so 
fond   is  he  of  sugar  !     At  teatime  we  always  let  him 


Both  sides  of  the  snaite  were  bulging  cut ' 


"Much  to  the  delight  of  the  former  patient" 

loose  from  the  stables,  and  he  comes  over  the  lawn,  up 
five  steps,  and  through  the  French  window  to  the 
dining-room,  where  he  receives  his  daily  allowance. 
One  day,  however,  the  maid  had  the  tea  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual.  She  sounded  the  gong,  but  it  was 
some  ten  minutes  or  more  before  we  came  down.  In 
the  meantime  "  Master  Joey,"  having  heard  the  gong-, 
and  thinking  possibly  that  we  had  forgotten  him, 
broke  loose  from  the  stables,  mounted  the  steps, 
passed  through  the  open  window,  and  found  the 
sugar  -  basin.       When     we     came     down    to    tea    we 

were  not  a  little 
amused  to  find 
him  helping 
Mm  self  freely 
to  the  sugar, 
whilst  the  carpet 
was  strewn  with 
"  sugar-lumps." — 
James  T.  Jarvis, 
iS,  High  Street, 
Eastbourne. 
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R.A.M.  Corps  instruct  the  Guards  Brigade  M.I.  in  First  Aid 

Captain  E.  H.  Trotter,  D.S.O.,  commands  the  Guards,  who  kit  Aldershot  for  South  Africa  November  28th.      (Photo  by  J.  Thomson.1 


Group  at  the   Presentation  to  Ex-Chief  Inspector  Bridges 

The  presentation  was  made  by  the  K  or  Limehoii9e  Division,  Metropolitan  Police,  after  twenty-nine  years'  service.      (Photo  by  J.  Bartier) 
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A     DAY     WITH     THE     CHESHIRE     YEOMANRY 


Yeomen  cleaning  their  fittings  after  drill  The  Inspection— General  Turner  watching  the  inarch  pat 


The  attacking  party  advancing  across  the  open 


Col.  James  Tomkiuson  directing  the  firing  A  consultation  with  Lord  Harrington 

(Photos  by  G.  Mark  Cook) 
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ODDS   AND    ENDS    OF   WAR 


The  Biggest  Steel  Dry-Dock  in  the  World 

This  dry-dock  was  built  for  the  U.S.  Government,  and  ' 
will  be  used  by 
Uncle  Sam  for 
docking-  the  battle- 
ships of  his  coun- 
try's navj-.  New 
Orleans  planned  a 
reception  worthy  of 
the  event.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  tow 
from  Baltimore  is 
2,000  miles.  The 
cost  of  the  tow  is 
35.000  dols.  The 
crews  of  the  tugs 
and  the  dock  num- 
ber sixty-four  men. 
The  dock  is  525ft. 
by  126ft.  A  walk 
around  the  struc- 
ture is  equal  to  one 
mile.  Six  thousand 
tons  of  steel  and 
one  thousand    tons" 
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The  biggest  steel  dry-dock  in  the  world,  afloat  011 
Baltimore  to  Algeria,  New  Orleans 


Those  Germans 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  very  mild  reference  to  the  severities 

of  the  German  sol- 
diers during  the 
Franco  -  Prussian 
war  have  created 
such  an  outburst  of 
Anglophobia  among 
the  bombastic  pa- 
triots of  the  Father- 
land that  it  is  only 
fair  to  recall  some 
of  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  civilisation 
thirty  years  ago  l.y 
our  candid  friends. 
On  the  night  of 
January  21st  and 
the  early  morning 
of  January  22nd, 
1871,  the  third 
legion  of  the  Garde 
Mobile, commanded 
by    Lieut.  -  Colonel 


its  way  from 


of  machinery  constitute  the  equipment  in  the  main  of  this  Fornel,  was  attacked  in  the  village  Hauteville,  department 
dock.  The  plates,  half-inch  thick,  are  fastened  by  1,232,800  of  Saone-et-Loire,  and  retired,  leaving  the  ambulance  in  the 
rivets.     The  sides  of  the  dock  are  55ft.  high  and  400ft.  long,    centre 'of  the  village.     Notwithstanding  that  the   Geneva 

The  structure  flag  was  flying,  Surgeon-Major  Morni  and  Dr.  Milliaud  and 
the  sergeant  and  bearers,  Heret,  De  Champigny,  Fleury 
and  Legros,  were  massacred  in  cold  blood.  At  St.  George's, 
near  Baume-le-Dames,  in  the  department  of  Doubs,  the 
mayor  and  cur£  were  bayoneted  for  refusing  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  the  Germans.  Contrary  to  international 
convention,  Thionville,  now  Diedenhofen,  was  bombarded 
by  the  Germans  for  fifty-four  hours  with  bombs  containing 
petroleum.     Have  we  done  anything  like  this? 


was  built  by  the 
Maryland  Steel 
Company.  When 
it  was  pulled  out 
from  Sparrows 
Point  7,516  tons 
of  water  were  in 
the  hold  —  this 
weight  would  fill 
the  biggest  ocean 
liner  to  her  load- 
ing marks  ;  but 
it  sinks  the  dock 
only  6)^  ft.  The 
hauling  chain  of 
the  tug  -  boat  j- 
Orion,  from  the 
dock  to  the  tug, 
is  composed  of 
links  6in.  thick, 
every  6ft.  of 
which  represents 
259  lbs.  ;  the 
hauling  power  is 
72  tons.  A 
manila  hawser, 
600ft.  long  and 
loin,  thick,  and 
doubled,  connects 
the  chain  with 
the  tug,  where  it 
is  made  fast  by  a  3m.  wire  cable.  The  tug  Taurus  precedes 
the  Orion  ;  the  hawsers  between  the  two  tugs  are  a  third  of 
a  mile  long.     They  are  as  big  as  a  man's  leg. 

¥    *    ¥ 

Moors  and  British 

The  Continental  military  gentlemen  may  decry  our  Army 
as  much  as  they  like,  but  they  cannot  get  over  the  fact  that 
the  Moorish  envoys  who  recently  made  a  tour  of  Europe 
were  so  struck  with  the  efficiency  of  our  soldiers  that  three 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  British  Army  have  been 
selected  to  act  as  instructors  of  the  Moorish  Army.  Colour- 
Sergeant  Dooley,  of  the  1st  Battalion  Lancashire  Fusiliers, 
Sergeant  Evershed,  of  the  3rd  Battalion  Royal  Warwick- 
shire Regiment,  and  Corporal  Appleby,  of  the  1st  Battalion 
Lancashire  Fusiliers  (I  name  them  as  they  stand  in  the 
photograph,  reading  from  right  to  left)  are  the  three  in 
question.     They  are  shown  dressed  in  Moorish  uniform. 


The  first  three   British  officers  in  the 
Moorish   Army 


Army  Challenge  Trophies  won  by  the  2nd  Battalion 
Highland  L.I.    (Photo  by  Colour-Sergeant  J.  E.  Taylor) 
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VENEZUELA  AND  ITS 


When  one  talks  of  the  last  revolution  in 
Venezuela  one  refers  to  the  last  before 
going'  to  press,  just  as  in  election  news 
one  can  only  give  the  number  of  votes 
up  to  a  few  hours  before  the  newspaper  is 
published.  One  of  the  very  last  revolutions 
then  refers  to  that  in  which  General  Castro 
turned  General  Andrade  out  of  office,  and 
took  possession  of  the  public  purse  himself. 
The  insignia  of  the  office  of  chief  magis- 
trate in  Venezuela  do  not  consist  of  crown 
and  sceptre,  or  of  any  old-world  marks  of 
that  kind,  but  simply  of  the  keys  of  the 
Treasury.  With  them  the  most  ambitious 
adventurer  is  content,  and  poor  President 
Castro  has  had  to  be  content  with  them 
and  nothing  else,  for  Andrade  had  played 
the  game  strictly  according  to  -the  rules, 
and  had  left  the  cash-box  empty  for  his 
successor.  Now  Castro's  own  supremacy  is 
threatened — and  with  German  connivance. 

Castro  comes  from  the  Andes,  and  is 
partly  Indian  ;  he  is  said  to  be  a  good 
general,  anyhow  he  appeared  one  day  near 
Val'encia  with  a  few  score  of  his  friends,  and  Andrade's  first 
army  and  its  general  went  over  to  his  side.  One  of  our 
photographs  shows  the  soldiers  lined  up  for  a  review  in 
Valencia.  Another  shows  Castro  reviewing  them  half  an 
hour  later.  Castro  is  the  gentleman  in  a  white 
hat  and  a  black  suit  of  clothes  ;  his  staff  are  on 
either  side  of  him.  The  practical  good 
sense  of  the  Venezuelans  is  observable  in 
the  absence  of  uniforms  ;  it  would  entail 
such  an  expense  if  the  officers  and  men 
had  to  change  fheir  uniforms  every 
time  they  changed  sides.  A  yellow 
ribbon  round  their  hat  with  the 
watchword  of  their  party  printed 
on  it  as  their  only  badge  ;  probably 
they  keep  other  ribbons   with  the 
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General  Mendoza 


CHANGING  RULERS 


watchwords  of  other  parties  printed  en 
them  in  their  pocket  for  use  when  tack- 
ing. 

General  Mendoza,  in  a  Panama  hat,  is 
a  typical  Venezuelan  General  cf  the  variety 
order  shown  elsewhere,  his  sword, as  usual,, 
slung  over  his  shoulder.  General  Mer- 
doza  is  celebrated  as  a  quick  -  change 
artist  even  in  Venezuelan  political  circles. 
In  1892  he  played  Commander-in-Chief  to 
Palaccio's  President,  Castro  taking  t he- 
part  of  Insurgent.  When  Castro  was 
about  to  succeed  in  the  taking  of  a  town 
that  Mendoza  was  defending,  Mendoza  was 
quick  enough  to  loot  the  city  before  Castro 
could  get  in.  This  was  thought  to  be  an 
exceedingly  clever  stroke.  In  November 
1898,  he  again  played  the  part  of  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, this  time  to  Andrade's  Presi- 
dent, Castro  sustaining  his  old  role  of 
Insurgent,  and  so  well  did  both  he  and 
Castro  play  their  part  that  in  December 
Castro  was  promoted  to  the  more  difficult 
role  of  President,  Mendoza  remained  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  while  Andrade  became  walking  gen- 
tleman in  the  company,  and  is  now  awaiting  a  fresh  engage- 
ment at  Porto  Rico.  On  the  14th,  Fernandez  having 
undertaken  Castro's  old  part  of  Insurgent — he  had  been 
Castro's  understudy  for  some  years,  so  he  was 
well  qualified  for  the  engagement  —  Mendoza 
met  him  outside  Valencia  and  defeated  him. 
President  Castro  has  offended  the  Vene- 
zuelans by  putting  on  the  airs  of  an 
Emperor.  He  would  sit  on  a  golden 
throne  and  make  all  who  wished 
audience  of  him  come  to  him  with 
bowed  heads.  The  German  Govern- 
ment has,  however,  determined  to 
secure  a  change,  and  a  German 
warship  is  on  the  spot. 
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Troops  lined  up  for  review  by  President  Castro 


Train  overturned  by  Revolutionists 
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DRAWN     BY     A.     GUILLAUME 


Get  a  friend 

to  teach  you 

\    how  to  lasso 


You  will  very 
soon  learn  to 
stop  the   vehicle 


The  cabbie  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  savage  animals  found  in  Paris-. 
It  is  in  vain  that  a  society,  called  the  Compagnie  G&ierale  des  petites  Ventures,  has 
attempted  to  tame  and  acclimatise  him.  At  the  least  sign  from  a  passer-by,  he 
flies  at  full  speed  uttering'  horrible  cries.  Sometimes,  however,  in  old  age,  he 
comes  to  a  stand,  where  a  kindly  policeman  protects  him  from  pitiless  "fares" 
who  would  attempt  to  snatch  his  well-earned  repose.  At  other  times  one  can  only 
catch  him  by  violence  or  by  a  ruse.  Get  a  South  American  friend  to  teach  you 
how  to  lasso.  You  will  soon  learn  to  catch  him,  and  while  he  is  getting  up  you 
ha.ve  time  to  enter  the  cab.  The  revolver  is,  however,  more  certain  and  easier. 
Never  mind  if  he  falls,  he  is  of  a  species  hard  to  kill.  The  advantage  of  driving 
off  alone  is  that  you  do  not 

require     to     give 

him      a 

tip. 


\n  easier  and  more  certain  method 


Y 


Never  mind  if  he  falls;  he  is  of  a  species  hard  to  kill 
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A    DOG    DRAMA  :     a   clever   canine    performance 


back 

cages. 

enters 


written   on   a     Bibbie  joins  Annie  caressingly 


We  have,  from  time  to  time,  had  many  t  roups  of  perform-  I  wr 
ing-  dogs  on  the  "Halls,"  but  none  at  once  so  skilful, 
amusing  and  entertaining  as  those  presented 
at    the    Palace    Theatre    by    Mr.    Merian. 

It    is    no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
these  dogs  are  the  most  remark- 
able canine  performers  that  ever 
appeared    before    the    public. 
When  the  curtain  goes  up, 
a   small,    built-up    house, 
with    practicable     doors 
and    windows,    is    seen 
on    the    right    of    the 
stage  ;   on  the   left  is 
an  illuminated  black- 
board,   and    at    the 

1      row     of 

Mr.  Merian 

in    evening 
dress,    carrying    a 
cane    and     accom- 
panied by  a  French 
poodle.     The  latter 
relieves  his    master 
of     his     cane     and 
gloves  and   deposits 
them    carefully    in   a 
safe    place.       Then 
various    dogs,    poodles 
and  terriers,  appear  from 
the    cages   at    back,   and 
after  an  amusing  game   of 
liide-and-seek   in   and  out    of 
the    cages,    a    though t-readino 
seance  is  introduced.   The  medium 
is    the    French    poodle,    Cassar,    who 
guesses  correctly  articles  which  Mr.  Merian 
borrows  from  the  audience,  including  the 
dates   on   coins   and    words 
slate.       This     is     done     by 
means  of  letters  and  figures 
on  cardboard,  which  Caesar 
picks  up  with   his  mouth  in 
proper  sequence. 

Next  the  dogs  perform  a 
little  domestic  play.  It  is 
entitled-  A  Love  Drama, 
and  the  characters  in  it  are 
Boh,:  (Annie's  husband), 
Annie  (wife  of  Bob),  and 
Bibby  (Annie's  lover).  The 
dogs  are  dressed  in  appro- 
priate clothes,  wear  wooden 
clogs,  and  walk  on  to  the 
stage  on  their  hind  legs. 
Annie  enters,  carrying 
milking  pails,  and  Bibby 
soon  follows,  when  a  little 
love  scene  ensues.  Finally 
the  faithless  wife  arranges 
a  rendezvous  with  her  lover 
in  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band. Night  comes  on  and 
the  lights  are  lowered. 
Presently  enters  Bibby, 
creeps  under  a  window, 
and  whistles  for  Annie, 
"  I'm  under  your  windy, 
darlin'."  Annie  appears, 
and  then  the  bold  Bibby 
climbs  into  the  room  and 
joins  her  caressingly.  A 
few  minutes  after  a  tragedy 
is  enacted,  for  the  husband 
returns  unexpectedly,  dis- 
covers Bibby  with  his  wife, 
chases  both  out  of  the 
house,  and  shoots  the  lover 
dead.        At     the     time     of 


Caesar  spells  "Black  and  White" 


ting  the  littledog  drama  ends  here ;  but  before  these  worc's 
appear  in   type  it   will  have  been  elaborated  in  the 
following  manner:  a  policeman  enters,   dis- 
covers the  dead  Bibby,   fetches  an  ambu- 
lance,   has    the    body    carried    away, 
and  then  arrests  Bob,  taking  him 
off  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck. 

It    is    extremely   diverting-, 

and  you  cannot  help  being 

convulsed     when      Bibby 

climbs    in    through     the 

window. 

I    subsequently  had 
a      chat      with      Mr. 
Merian,      who     was 
good       enough      to 
allow    me    to    have 
the    "act"    photo- 
graphed.    On  this 
auspicious  occasion 
Caesar    was    good 
enough      to      spell 
"Blackand  White," 
out    of    compliment 
to  this  journal.     Mr. 
Merian  is  a  native  of 
Bremgarter,     near 
Zurich,   and  for   some 
years     was    impresario 
for  various  entertainers, 
at  the  same  time  training 
animals   for  various  perfor- 
mers.      He    logically    argued 
that  if  he  could  train  for  others 
why  not  train  for  himself?     Very 
little  sooner  argued  than  accomplished. 
He  was  not  long  in  possessing  himself  of 
a  troupe  of  apt  canine  pupils.     In  Caesar 
he  secured   a   prize.       Said    Mr.    Merian  : 
"  I  bought  him  very  cheap; 
the    owner  could    not   have 
known   how   clever  he  was. 
I    had    not    had    him    long 
before    I   discovered   that   I 
possessed    a    dog    of    phe- 
nomenal   intelligence.       He 
observes  things  with  almost 
human    comprehension.       I 
will  give  you  an  instance  of 
this.   Every  morning  Cassar 
comes   to   my  bedside,   and 
watches  me  closely.  Directly 
I  open  my  eyes  he  straight- 
way    fetches     my     various 
articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
one  by  one,  and  in  the  order 
in  which  I  need  them.     For 
this  he  was   not   trained  in 
any    way   whatsoever  ;    he 
simply   watched    me    dress, 
and  one   morning  he  antici- 
pated  me  by   bringing    the 
things  to  me  as  I  have  de- 
scribed.    He  has  continued 
to  do  so  ever  since." 

Another  remarkable  fea- 
ture about  this  dog  is  that 
he  is  a  linguist.  In  the 
thought  -  reading  perform- 
ance Mr.  Merian  addresses 
the  dog  in  three  different  lan- 
guages, English,  French, 
and  German,  on  different 
nights;  Caesar  answers  to 
them  all. 

It  has  been  said  in  the 
Press  that  the  wooden 
shoes  which  the  dogs  wear 
must    be    painful    to    them. 
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•I'm  under  your  windy,  darlin'  " 


This  Mr.  Merian  proved  to  me  is  not  the  cast;. 
I  examined  the  boots  very  carefully,  and 
found  the  insides  quite  smooth,  and  impossible 
in  any  way  to  injure  a  dose's  feet.  More- 
over, they  are  almost  as  light  as  a  feather, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  cause  any  strain  on 
the  leg.  They  are  made  in  Holland,  of  soft 
white  wood.  I  carried  away  a  pair  with  me. 
Mr.  Merian  booted  one  of  the  dogs  in  the 
dressing-room,  and  it  certainly  seemed  to 
prefer  the  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal. 

As  Mr.  Merian  truthfully  said,  you  can 
always  distinguish  between  the  dog  that  per- 
forms from  fear,  and  the  one  that  performs 
from  affection.  You  have  only  to  appeal,  in 
a  kindly  manner,  to  a  dog's  understanding, 
and  if  he  can  do  a  thing  he  will  readily  enough. 
No  need  to  be  brutal. 

The  story  of  A  Love  Drama  is  founded  on 
fact.  With  the  exception  of  the  shooting  the 
drama  was  really  enacted  in  Switzerland, 
afterwards  being  translated  into  doggerel.  It 
appears  that  this  kind  of  domestic  dissension 
is  somewhat  frequent  in  Switzerland,  and  that 
importunate  lovers  make  night  rendezvous  at 
husbands'  houses,  usually  making  the  method 
of  entrance  by  w-indow.  Mr.  Merian  was 
instrumental  in  getting  the  one  in  question  a 
good  thrashing  at  the  hands  of  the  husband. 
I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  it  served  him 
rig-lit.  H.  L.  Adam. 


'Let  me  in,  Aunie  dear" 
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Enter  the  jealous  husband 


So  die  all  deceivers 
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SHORT  STORY 
BY 

ANGUS  EVAN  ABBOTT 


m 


"Again  carefully  lighted  it" 

"  Was  it  worth  it?  Yes,  I  think  it  was  :  then  agin 
I  think  it  wasn't." 

Hagan  the  tramp  gingerly  felt  the  lump  on  the  side 
of  his  head  ;  then  he  slipped  his  hand  into  the  pocket 
of  the  tatters  he  called  his  trousers  and  jingled  the  two 
sovereigns  that  met  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  Next  he 
rubbed  his  sore  shin — blue  and  sore  it  was — and  then 
peered  into  the  bundle  he  carried  on  his  stick  and  eyed 
the  edibles  therein. 

Did  it  pay  me  ?  "  he  muttered,  stroking  his  chin, 
make  out  whether  it  was  worth  all 
I  think  it  was  :  then  asrin  I  think 


"  Bless  me  if  I  can 
the  trouble  or  not. 
it  wasn't." 

Unconvinced,  he  limped  on. 

Now  this  Hagan  was  a  tramp  by  conviction  ;  none 
of  your  narrow  local  tatterdemaleon,  but  a  cosmo- 
politan tramp.  He  had  legged  it  among  the  Highland 
hills  ;  he  had  footed  itacross  the  broad-breasted  American 
States— at  once  the  Paradise  and  Perdition  of  Tramps — 
he  had  dodged  along  the  dusty,  stone-fringed  highways 
of  his  native  country,  Ireland  ;  he  had  sauntered,  pro- 
fessionally, among  the  green  lanes  of  England.  I  am 
almost  convinced  that  in  the  silting  sands  of  the  Sahara 
he  would  have  picked  up  succulent  sustenance,  but  as 
hitherto  he  had  not  blown  Africawards,  one  cannot  be 
sure  as  to  that.     Rags  suited  him  ;  they  looked  part  of 


him  ;  Hagan  knew  this,  and  so  was  a  picturesque  and  con- 
tented man.  You  may  be  sure  that  in  his  wanderings  he 
fell  across  many  adventures,  and  by  the  time  he  rubbed  his 
aching  head  and  palmed  his  two  sovereigns,  had  come  to  a 
stage  of  philosophy  when  a  man  takes  matters  as  he  finds 
them,  and  makes  the  very  best  of  a  very  bad  job.  But  this 
adventure  — well,  he  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  tree — a  July 
sun  was  shining  strong  this  morning— and  there  at  the  foot 
of  the  Surrey  hill  he  ruefully  gazed  at  a  black  and  blue 
forearm  a  second  time  ;  no,  it  was  a  twenty-second  time. 
A  twenty-second  time,  too,  he  jingled  the  sovereigns,  and  . 
again  tried  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  himself  as  to 
the  profit  and  loss  of  the  transaction,  but  failing,  gave  the 
whole  thing  up  as  a  bad  job.     But  to  come  to  the  story. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  Hagan  was  in  his 
way  a  sybarite.  Like  all  law-abiding  men,  he  disliked 
a  strange  bed,  and  to  be  sure,  his  "calling"  m  life 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  occupy  the  same  couch 
every  night.  However,  he  had  his  predilections  as  to 
the  sort  of  earth  to  sleep  upon,  and  his  tastes  ran 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  bare,  dry,  brown  mould  that 
is  to  be  found  under  those  spire-like  pine  trees  that  rest 
their  lower  branches  on  the  ground  like  a  hen  spreads 
her  wings  over  chickens.  So  when  evening  was  draw- 
ing near  Hagan  the  Tramp  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for 
the  spire  of  such  a  pine,  and  usually  when  "  touring  " 
English  country  districts  he  found  one.  Long  usage 
had  taught  him  to  look  for  these  piries  in  the  grounds 
of  private  houses,  and  this,  too,  near  to  the  house. 
Proximity  to  a  big  house  suited  Hagan,  for,  as  has 
been  told,  he  was  a  sybarite,  and  besides,  his  soul  was 
a  sociable  soul.  Nearness  to  a  dwelling  had  its  draw- 
backs —  risk  of  discovery  —  but  also  its  attractions. 
While  waiting  for  bedtime,  smoking  his  short  clay 
pipe,  he  could  gaze  at  well -lighted  windows  and 
imagine  great  things  in  the  way  of  dinners  and  wines  ; 
warmth  and  comfort.  Often,  too,  he  saw  scenes  that 
aroused  his  wonder,  or  sent  him  into  a  fit  of  silent 
laughter  ;  a  dumb  chuckle  that  set  his  flesh  aripple  over 
his  ribs.  For  Hagan  was  fat,  and  the  evening  before 
this  afternoon  on  which  he  puzzled  his  brains  and 
jingled  his  sovereigns  he  had  found  a  bed  to  his  liking. 
The  tree  grew  in  the  grounds  of  Sir  James  Shergold 
over  against  the  hills  that  look  down  upon  the  stunted 
towered  church  and  drab  gravestones  of  Oxted.  When 
convenient  dusk  fell,  Hagan,  old  hand,  found  a  vulner- 
able place  in  Sir  James'  paling,  scraped  through,  and 
noiseless  of  foot  as  any  hare,  made  his  way  by  rapid 
dodging  from  one  safe  cover  to  another  until  he  came 
to  one  of  his  favourite  trees  that  rested  the  tips  of  its 
fingers  on  the  very  lawn  itself.  Indeed,  green,  close- 
clipped  grass  surrounded  three-fourths  of  the  tree. 
Underneath  he  crept  without  so  much  as  disturbing  a 
needle,  and  then  looked  around  him.  Dry  mould, 
warm  dry,  brown  and  clean. 

Hagan,  captious  Hagan,  was  satisfied.  He  spread 
a  copy  of  the  Times — he  believed  in  the  Times  as  a  good 
quality  paper  to  sleep  upon— for  a  bed,  undid  his 
bundle  of  mysteries,  took  therefrom  the  remnants  of  a 
goose,  one  of  a  gaggle  that  had  scoffed  at  his  rags  as 
he  crossed  Barnes  Common  two  days  past,  and,  placing 
the  remainder  of  the  bundle  for  a  pillow,  set  too  to 
make  his  evening  meal.  This  finished,  he  searched 
among  his  rags,  and  ultimately  hit  upon  a  clay  pipe 
which  still  harboured  the  ash  of  a  recent  pipeful  of 
shag,  carefully  pressed  this  into  a  concrete  mass,  and, 
again  carefully,  lighted  it.     Then,  his  back  against  the 
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trunk  of  the  tree,  he  dropped  his  arms  in  a  loop  round 
his  knees  and  peered  out  at  the  great  house  of  Sir 
James  Shergold. 

Hagan  saw  that  he  had  hit  upon  a  festival  of  sorts. 
Every  window  was  a  glow  of  light  ;  many  people 
seemed  to  be  stirring  indoors.  Hagan  guessed  that 
many  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  "Hagan  guessed  right, 
Hagan  speculated,  too,  that  there  would  be  some 
sound  old  wine  drunk  at  the  table,  and  again  Hagan 
was  right.  He  knew  there  was  much  merriment,  but 
it  did  not  cross  his  mind  that  there  lurked  in  the  merri- 
ment a  tragedy. 

His  interest  in  the  food  and  wine   was   platonic,  for 
whatever  one  might  say  against  Hagan,  none  could 
with  truth  call  him  a  burglar.     He  knew  too 
much.      "  If  the  wine  be  not  for  me,  what  care 
I  for  whom  it  be,"  he  said  in  other  and   much  / 

fewer  words.  So  he  sat  and  smoked,  and 
smoked  and  sat,  and  two  hours  slipped  away.        J 

A  full  moon  shone,  the  windows  flirted  their      f 
fan   of  golden  light  upon  the  lawn,  and,  alto- 
gether, Hagan  thought  it  a  poetic  scene.     But 
the  tramp  was  a  practical  man,  and  an  idea  &?. 

that  bedtime  had  arrived  crossed  his  mind. 
He  knocked  the  ash  out  into  his  palm,  gazed 
at  it,  and  could  not  resist  the  temptation. 
Taking  a  pinch  of  fresh  tobacco,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  one  last  pipe,  poured  the  ash  on 
the  top,  and  lighted  up.  Now,  whether  he  did 
wisely  or  not — well,  Hagan  could  not  bring  his 
wits  to  agree. 

About  the  twelfth  whiff,  Hagan's  quick  ears 
caught  the  sound  of  voices  coming  from  the 
front  of  the  house.  He  parted  the  needles  of 
the  pine  gingerly  to  get  a  view  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  he  saw  two  people  coming  slowly 
out  upon  the  lawn,  moving  in  his  direction. 
He  dexterously  slid  the  clay  pipe,  still  alight, 
into  his  rags,  keeping  his  thumb  over  the  bowl 
in  case  of  accident,  for  tramps  carry  no  fire 
insurance. 

Round  the  front  of  the  house  and  out  upon 
the  lawn,  came  the  two.  Hagan  saw  that 
they  were  young.  The  lady  wore  a  dress  ol 
cream  satin  that  shone  never  so  lovely  as  in 
the  light  of  the  full  moon,  and  she  had  nothing 
on  her  head  except  locks  black  as  the  main  of 
a  December  midnight.  She  walked  along 
slowly,  and  seemed  to  be  gazing  at  her  toes. 
The  gentleman,  too,  was  in  evening  dress, 
bare  of  head,  and  he  held  a  lighted  Havana 
between  his  fingers  (later  on,  Hagan  sniffed 
the  smoke  and  knew  it  to  be  a  Havana).  He 
held  his  head  high,  his  step  was  resolute,  and 
when  he  stepped  out  into  the  light  he  cast  one 
'ong  glance  at  the  moon  that  gloriously 
splashed  its  rays  on  the  green  lawn.  The 
instant  Hagan  clapped  eyes  on  the  two  he  /- 
divined  that  something  was  up.  They  strolled 
on  in  silence  in  the  direction  of  Hagan's  ardour. 

When  the  man  and  woman  had  reached  a 
spot  so  near  to  the  tree  that  the  tramp,  if  so 
minded,  could  have  dashed  his  slouched  hat  in 
the  face  of  either,  the  girl  suddenly  whirled 
upon  her  escort,  and,  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  emotion,  demanded  : 

"  Here  again  ?  "  ] 

"  Yes,  here  again."  ,; 

"  Still  hounding  me  ?  " 

"  If  you  are  pleased  to  call  it  '  hounding,'  1        \ 
am  still  hounding  you." 

The  girl  made  a  motion  of  disgust.  Hagan's 
interest  was  quick  and  vivid. 

"  And  am  I  never  to  free  myself  of  you,  Reg^n.dd 
Blake?  Am  I  to  be  hounded,  hounded,  hounded  for 
ever  ?  " 


"  Is  my  presence  so  distasteful?"  sneered  the  young 
man,  his  cigar  elevated  to  an  aggravating  angle.  "  It 
used  not  to  be." 

"  Used  not  to  be?"  repeated  the  girl.  "  No  !— my 
breaking  heart  tells  me  that  now  you  speak  the  truth 
if  the  truth  was  never  spoken  by  you  before.  O,  God  ! 
had  everything  you  told  me  in  days  gone  by  been  so 
true — but  why  waste  brsalh  in  upbraiding  one  who 
cannot  feel  ?  You  ask  is  your  presence  distasteful  to 
me.  I  answer,  yes  !  yes  !  YES  !  more  distasteful  than 
the  presence  of  that  adder  that  rustles  beneath  that 
tree." 

Hagan  warily  glanced  about  him. 

"  Its  sting  would  not  have  so  burned  into  my  soul. 


"He  landed  upon  the  villain's  back" 

and,  contented  with  its  strike  alone,  it  would  have  left 
me  to  nurse  my  wound." 

The   young    man    tossed    his    head   contemptuously. 
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The  girl,  she  stood  glaring  at  him,  her  grand  head 
thrown  well  back,  hands  clenched,  and  arms  rigid  by 
her  side.     Presently  she  relaxed. 

"How  often,  O  !  how  often  have  I  prayed  that  pity 
would  enter  your  soul,  and  that,  relenting,  you  would 
say  :  '  A  woman  has  asked  me,  a  man  cannot  refuse. 
I  will  cease  to  haunt  her,  to  hunt  her.  I  will  meet  her 
as  a  some-time  friend,  or  as  any  other  girl  of  my 
acquaintance.  I  will  be  a  villain  no  longer,  I  will  be  a 
man.'  Can  you  not  bring  yourself  to  do  this  for  a 
broken-hearted  girl  ?  Behold  !  here  I  kneel  and  pray 
to  you " 

The  man  laughed  a  heartless  laugh. 

"  Do  not  make  yourself  absurd— do  not  be  a  fool. 
Look  facts  in  the  face.  For  heaven's  sake,  when  will 
you  women  learn  to  recognise  a  fact  when  it  stares  you 
in  the  f;:ee  ?     Men  do " 

"  Men  !  Do  not  use  the  sacred  word  'man  '  in  my 
presence,  you  who  are  a  fiend  in  the  image  of  a  man  ! " 

Hagan,  absorbed,  got  upon  his  hands  and  knees  the 
better  to  see  and  hear.  Unwittingly,  too,  he  assumed 
the  best  position  to  spring. 

"  I  have  borne  your  raillery  long  enough — too  long!" 
barked  the  man,  advancing  menacingly.  "  Day  after 
day  your  spiteful  tongue  has  rained  obloquy  upon  my 
head — you  smother  me  in  a  bog  of  bitter  words.  Here, 
and  now,  I  give  you  to  understand,  finally,  for  ever, 
that  I  have  you  secure  in  my  grasp."  He  took  a  few 
rapid  strides  forward  and  ruthlessly  seized  hold  of  the 
girl's  wrist.  "I  hold  you  in  my  grasp,  and  from  it 
none  shall  free  you  !  " 

The  girl  threw  her  unembarrassed  arm  over  her 
brow  in  agony  and  despair.  The  villain  peered  sav- 
agely at  her  as  gasps  of  grief  and  pain  came  from  her 
lips. 

Hagan  could  stand  it  no  longer  :  with  one  wild 
"  Hooroo  !"  and  one  antelope  bound,  he  landed  upon 
the  villain's  back,  and  together,  an  amorphous  bundle, 
rags  and  dress-suit  hopelessly  entangled,  they  came  to 
the  earth  with  a  thud  that  might  have  been  heard 
plainly  in  the  house.  Next  instant  Hagan  heard  a 
piercing  shriek,  evidently  from  the  girl  he  had  rescued, 
and  then  all  his  energies  were  required  to  keep  himself 
from  being  mauled  to  death,  for  the  villain  was  no 
weakling.  Even  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  and  the 
stun  of  the  fall  had  not  for  one  instant  bewildered  him, 
and  the  way  he  set  about  Hagan  was  worthy  of  a  hero 
of  the  prize-ring. 

In  the  chaos  and  commotion  of  the  struggle,  Hagan, 
too,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  girl  belabouring  him  over 
the  head  with  the  handle  of  a  croquet  mallet. 

"Bejabers  !"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  I've  inter- 


fered 'tween  man  and  wife,  and  I'm  getting  my 
reward." 

Nevertheless,  he  fought  on,  an  honest  Kilkenny 
scratch-and-punch  fight,  for  Hagan  was  no  novice  at  a 
rough-and-tumble. 

By  the  time  his  second  wind  came  to  him,  the  tramp 
found  himself  hopelessly  outnumbered.  The  cry  of  the 
girl  had  brought  a  host  of  people  from  the  hall,  and,  as 
invariably  happens  in  this  world,  they  favoured  the 
wicked.  Evening  dresses  were  all  around  him,  and  at 
length  he  lay  on  the  grass,  a  man  holding  each  arm, 
and  one  comfortably  seated  on  his  legs.  A  portly  old 
gentleman,  panting  in  excitement,  stood  before  him. 

"  You  murderous  ruffian  !  "  he  gasped.  "  What  the 
devil  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  I  heard  a  lady  in  disthress,"  replied  Hagan, 
amazed,  "and  I  came  to  her  assistance,  and  if  ye  let 
me  up  I'll  punch  that  blackguard's " 

"  A  lady  in  distress  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  lady  there  ;  she  was  beggin'  and  implor- 
in',  and  the  blackguard  grabbed  her  by  the  wrist,  and 
she  sobbed  and " 

Sir  James,  rotund  man,  threw  back  his  head  and 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter.     This  over  with,  he  said  : 

"  Let  the  man  up  ;  I  swear  I  sympathise  with  him 
heart  and  soul.  If  you  young  people  will  make  fools 
of  yourselves  over  these  confounded  amateur  theatricals 
— well,  you  must  expect  the  drop-curtain  to  fall  on  your 
heads  sometimes.  It  has  fallen  on  yours,  Justin,  my 
boy." 

He  beamed  on  the  villain,  who  stood  a  hopeless 
wreck  before  them  all,  collar  torn  off,  shirt-front 
crumpled  and  smudged,  hair  awry,  and  in  a  general 
state  of  disreputability. 

Hagan  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  head. 

"  Amateur  theatricals,  is  it  ?  "  he  muttered. 

"  Yes,  my  man,"  roared  the  baronet. 

"  Bad  luck  to  the  stage  !  "  continued  the  tramp  ; 
"  and  I  was  occupying  a  stage-box,  was  I  ?  .  But  I 
might  have  known  their  spach  was  too  high  falutin'  to 
be  jinuine." 

Five  minutes  later,  Hagan,  forgetful  that  he  had 
already  dined,  was  tucking  into  the  best  the  hall  pro- 
vided, and  that  night  he"  slept  soundly  over  the  coach- 
house, although  his  head  did  ache.  But  there  were 
two  pieces  of  gold  in  his  pocket. 

And  this  glorious  day  he  meditated  on  the  fight  and 
the  fortune. 

"  Was  it  worth  it  ?  "  the  first  "  it  "  referring  to  the 
money  and  food  ;  the  second  to  the  pummelling  he  had 
received.  "  I  think  it  was,  and  agin  I  think  it  was 
not." 


(Qhh      gytories     from     our     ^ompetlUous 


A  little  girl  who  had  been  naughty  was.  told  by  her 
nurse  she  must  ask  God  to-  make  her  better  when  she 
said  her  evening  prayers,  and  she  replied,  "  O  yes,  I'll 
ask  Him,  nurse,  but  He'll  be  very  clever  if  He  does." — 
S.  Greensill,  14,  Archer  Road,  South  Norwood,  S.E. 
^    if    ■$ 

A  lady  meeting  a  little  one  of  two  years  in  the  street 
said  :  "  Good-morning,  my  little  dear  !  I  can  never 
tell  you  and  your  sister  apart.  Which  of  the  twins  are 
you."  The  little  one  answered  :  "  I'm  the  one  what's 
out  walkin'."— Mr.  A.  Kirkham,  ii,  Cloister  Street, 
Old  Lenton,  Nottingham. 

V  V  "9 

Dltring  the  exigencies  of  spring-cleaning  the  chil- 
dren's dinner  consisted  of  boiled  eggs. 

Tom  (after  slowly  saying  grace):  Mother,  I  guess 
God  has  made  a  mistake,  and  thinks  it  is  breakfast- 
time.— Mrs.  J.  C.  Owen,  15,  Clovelly  Road,  Ealing. 


Regie,  five  years  of  age,  was  told  to  return  thanks 
for  his  dinner,  and  because  the  nurse  made  him  have 
some  meat  which  he  had  refused,  he  was  angry  and 
said  :  "I  will  not  thank  God  for  the  meat  !  "  He 
placed  his  hands  before  his  face  and  said  :  "  Thank 
God,  good  pudding.  Amen." — F.  B.  B.-S.,  39,  Shirland 
Gardens,  Maida  Vale. 

¥    *   ¥ 

A  little  incident  which  happened  the  other  day 
shows  how  at  a  very  early  age  the  child's  mirfd  is  of  a 
business  tendency.  A  little  girl  (daughter  of  a  fashion- 
able dressmaker)  was  walking  out  with  her  baby  brother 
in  a  go-cart,  when  a  lady  friend  came  along,  and  after 
kissing  and  saying  nice  things  about  the  baby,  asked 
the  little  girl  if  she  would  let  her  have  the  baby  to 
keep.  "O,  no,"  said  the  little  girl.  "We  couldn't  spare 
Tommy,  but  mother  would  lend  you  a  paper-pattern 
for  one  like  him." — Alfred  Rich,  care  of  19,  De  Burgh 
Street,  Canton,  Cardiff. 
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AT  THE  LOOKING-GLASS 
|»  This  week  our  sketch  is  a  most  superb 
gown  for  afternoon.  It  is  made  in  pale  grey 
moire  antique,  and  is  trimmed  with  very  hand- 
some embroidery  and  cream  lace  and  fur. 
Such  a  gown  is  assuredly  the  work  of  an 
artist.  The  bodice  is  made  in  moire^  antique, 
the  fronts  ot  which  are  most  beautifully  em- 
broidered with  an  exquisite  design  in  leaves 
and  flowers,  carried  out  in  cream  satin  and 
grey  chenille,  with  just  a  sonpcon  of  steel 
beading.  The  back  is  tight-fitting,  with  New- 
market semi-basque,  also  richly  embroidered. 
Dark  cream  lace  is  softly  cascaded  down  each 
side  of  the  ivory  white  chiffon  front.  The 
mink  fur  round  the  collar  and  twice  down  the 
centre  of  the  chiffon  front  gives  tone  to  the 
whole.  The  sleeves  are  three-quarter  length  ; 
they  are  finished  by  turned  -  back  cuffs  em- 
broidered like  the  bodice.  Cream  lace  is 
draped  very  full  beneath  the  cuffs  and  hangs  to 
the  wrist.  The  slight  fu'ness  of  the  sleeves  is 
taken  in  at  the  shoulders  by  tiny  tucks  The 
skirt  is  quite  a  unique  design.  It  is  made  on  a 
separate  foundation,  and  would  be  quite  easy 
to  make  oneself.  The  foundation  should  be 
cut  in  three  pieces  (front  and  two  sides).  Fiust 
join  and  make  neat  the  seams  ;  then  pin  up  a 
dart  each  side  of  skirt  about  four  inches  from 
the  front  seam,  taking  up  about  two  inches  in 
cJr  the    top   of  the   dart.      Next    measure   up   the 

Prussian  binding  for  a  waistband  and  pin  on. 
It  is  then  ready  to  try  on.  It  should  fit  quite 
perfectly  round  the  hips.  While  fitting  turn  up  the  bottom  to 
the  length  required.  Only  one  side  need  be  fitted.-  The  other 
side  should  be  correctly  matched  by  pinning  the  two  sides 
of  the  top  together  and  marking  both  sides  the  place  where 
the  band  comes.  A  flat  pleated  frill  of  about  four  inches  in 
width  is  a  great  finish  to  the  foundation,  and  serves  to  keep 
the  skirt  well  out  at  the  bottom.  The  upper  skirt  is  in  four 
parts,  each  of  which  is  scalloped  with  grey  chenille.  Each 
flounce  is  sewn  separately  on  to  the  foundation.  The  front 
is  pretty  well  plain,  almost  all  the  fulness  being  brought  to 
the  back,  which  is  made  about  twelve  inches  longer  than 
the  front. 

*    *    * 
THE     KITCHEN 
To   my  mind  there  is   nothing-    more  delicious  than  cold 
chicken,  but  if  the   chicken   be  too  fragmentary  to  make  a 
second  appearance  with  decency  (or  if  it  was  of  uncertain 


%  pint  milk,  2  oz.  ground  rite,  y^  oz.  butter,  lemon  juice. 
Stir  the  castor  sugar  in  a  pan  over  I  he  lire  till  it  is  like 
treacle:  then  pour  into  a  dry  mould  or  (basin,  so  as  to 
line  the  basin  with  the  caramel,  and  sprinkle  with  lemon 
juice.  Put  the  rice,  butler  and  milk  into  a  saucepan  and  stir 
it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils  :  add  any  flavouring  and  the  eggs 
well  beaten.  Pour  into  the  mould,  cover  with  buttered 
paper,  and  steam  till  firm. 

*   ¥    * 

THE     HOUSE 
How  to  Wash  Paint 

By  extreme  diligence  on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the 
household  we  may  get  everything  quite  clean  again  before 
the  next  fog-  comes  !  To  wash  paint  we  shall  need  two 
flannels,  warm  water  and  soap.  (N.B. — Put  no  soda  in  the 
water  for  this  job  unless  you  want  to  bring  the  paint  off:) 
Wet  the  paint  with  a  flannel  without  allowing  the  water  to 
trickle  down,  as  it  would  leave  marks  ;  soap  the  flannel  and 
rub  the  paint  ;  then  rinse  out  the  flannel  and  remove  the 
soap.  Finally  rub  dry  with  the  second  flannel.  Do  not 
use  new  flannel,  as  it  will  leave  bits  of  fibre  behind  it. 


Which  is 

1.  The  handsomest  man? 

2.  The  prettiest  girl? 

3.  The  most  interesting  picture? 

4.  The  most  interesting  paragraph? 

5.  The  feature  you  like  best  > 

in  this  number  of  the  "  Budget."  Send 
your  opinion  on  the  back  of  a  post- 
card, and  the  Editor  will  allot  five 
prizes  of  Ss.  each  to  the  five  whose 
opinions  coincide  most  with  the  popu- 
lar vote.  East  day  December  1 3th, 
results  announced  December  28th.  • 


age)  here  is  a  very  nice  recipe  for  Minced  Chicken.  Say  we 
have  J4  lb.  cold  chicken,  the  other  ingredients  will  be  : 
1*4,  oz.  flour,  y^  pint  milk,  }i  pint  cream,  i}£  oz.  butter, 
mace  and  one  shallot,  salt  and  pepper.  Melt  the  butter, 
add  the  flour  and  fry  a  little  together  ;  now  mix  in  the  milk, 
flavoured  with  the  mace  and  shallot,  stir  till  it  boils,  and  add 
the  cream  and  seasoning.-  Now  season  the  minced  chicken 
and  let  it  get  hot  through  in  this  sauce.- 

*     V     * 

French  Pudding 

%  lb.    castor  sugar  (for   caramel),   2   eggs    1  oz.   sugar, 


Superb  gown  for  afternoon    (Photo  by  Reuilinsei) 

The  Sink  of  Iniquity 

I  have  known  the  harmony  of  a  happy  home  disturbed  by 
jarring  discord  because  the  husband  gradually  absorbed  his 
wife's  entire  stock  of  hairpins  with  which  to  open  up  the  sink 
pipe,  averring-  that  "  a  hairpin  would  do  it  when  nothing 
else  would."  You  will  be  able  to  keep  your  hairpins  and 
your  temper  if  you  would  make  a  practice  of  pouring-  a 
pailful  of  strong-,  hot  soda  and  water  down  the  sink  once  a 
week,  and  so  keep  it  free  from  grease. 


We  all  know  and  appreciate  the  benefits  of  Sunlight  Soap, 
and  Mr.  Lever,  that  very  able  1  and  enterprising-  manufac- 
turer; has  won  the  affections  of  most  housewives.  I  see  that 
H.R. H.  the  Crown  Prince  of  Siam  paid  a  visit  last  week  to 
the  works  at  Port  Sunlight,  and  appreciated  very  much  what 
he  saw.  The  model  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Mosey  N 
indeed  a  fascinating-  place  to  visit,  with  its  pretty  cottages 
"nd  pleasant  laces. 
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THE     GR/ECO-  ROMAN     STYLE     OF     WRESTLING 


Tom  Connors  says  that  there  are  really  only  two  main 
lyles  of  wrestling,  the  Graeco-Roman  and  the  Catch-as- 
Jateh-Can,  the   others  being  merely  variations  on  the  fvvo 
nain  species.     Last  week  I 
fave  a  series  of  Catch-as-  • 
Jatch-Can    pictures,   which 
.eems  to  have  excited  great 
nterest  among'  the  reader.* 
)f  the  Budget.    This  week  1 
five   favourite   positions    in 
he    Graeco-  Roman    style, 
jr     which     Tom    Connors 
ias     kindly     supplied     the 
•xplanatory    cut-lines.  .    G. 
L  Ross  and  Greek  George 
ire   again    the    subjects    of 
he  photographs. 

The  Greeks,  of  course, 
were  famous  wrestlers,  and 
wrestling'  is  one  of  the 
iMious  pastimes  in  the 
fames  narrated  by  Homer. 
'Vom  the  earliest  days  wrest- 
ing has  also  been  popular 
1  England,  and  when 
ienry  VIII.  met  Francis 
ving  of  the  French  the  two 
nonarchs  delighted  in  the 
■ntertainment  of  wrestling 
.vhich    was     provided     for 

their  delectation.     Indeed,    it   is   said   that   the  two  kings 
afterwards  had  a   private  bout  for  their  own  amusement,  in 
.vhich    the    Frenchman   beat   the   man  who  had  six  wives. 
Mext  week  I  shall  give  a  picture  of  wrestling  in  the  French 
.tyle,      but,       of 
ourse,      in      the 
ime      of       King 
•Yancis     Grasco- 
voman  was  a  la 
node. 

The  cross-but- 
ock,  which  is 
illustrated  on  next 
>age,  is  a  favour- 
ite thro  win  West- 
nor eland  and 
C  u  m  b  e  rl  a  n  d. 
i'ou  turn  your 
iaft  side  to  your 
jpponent,  slip 
your  hip  u'nder- 
leath  him,  then 
:ross  both  his 
'egs  by  your 
eft  and  swing 
lim  down.  You 
mist  fall  as  well 
is  he,  but  he 
vill  fall  under- 
nost.  This  can 
dsobe  done  from 

he  right,  but  the  left  is  the  favourite.     Keep  a  loose  hold  till 

he  moment  arrives  for  crossing  his  legs,  when  you  must  grip 

our  opponent    like  a  vice    round  the   neck  and  shoulders 

.0  prevent  him  upsetting  you.     In  the  buttock,  a  still  more 


popular  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  throw,  you  get 
your  hip  still  farther  under  your  opponent,  so  that  he  is 
at  your  back.     With  a  powerful  heave  you  then  hurl  him 

over  your  head,  and  floor 
him.  This  is,  of  course,  an 
exceptionally  difficult  throw, 
as  the  least  hesitation  or 
lack  of  power  puts  you  com- 
pletely at  your  opponent's 
mercy.  Buttockers  are  not 
very  numerous  nowadays, 
more  is  the  pity. 

The  Catch-as-Catch-Can 
style,  after  all,  is  distinctly 
located  in  Lancashire,  so 
that  the  wrestling  match 
fought  before  King  James 
IV.  of  Scotland  in  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  was  pro- 
bably Grseco-  Roman. 
You  remember  the  quo- 
tation : 

"  Now    clear   the  ring,   for 
hand  to  hand, 
The  manly  wrestlers  take 

their  stand. 
Till  o'er  the  rest  superior 
rose, 
In  holds  for  the  beginning  And      proud     demanded 

mightier  foes  • 

Nor  called  in  vain,  for  Douglas  came. 

*-  *  *  * 

Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  King 
To  Douglas  gave  the  golden  ring." 

The  traditional 
wrestling  match 
in  As  You  Like 
It  is  rather  a 
mongrel  affair, 
but  as  a  rule  the 
main  features  c- 
the  Cumberlai% 
and  Westmore 
land  and  Graeco- 
Roman  are  pre- 
served with  a 
little  preliminary 
rou  ?h  -  and  - 
tumble  just  to 
keep  up  the  ex- 
citement of  the 
audience. 

In  the  Cornish 

and    Devonshire 

styles   a    curious 

linen     jacket     is 

worn       by      the 

wrestlers,  which 

hangs  loosely  on 

the  wearers,  and 

is     tied     at    the 

front  with  two   strings.     Several   of  the   throws   in   these 

styles  are  closely  parallel  to  Graeco-Roman  throws,  such  as 

that  of  the   Fore-Hand    Play,    in   which   one   man  stands 

behind  the  other. 


The  attack— Grfcco-Roman  style  of  wrestling 
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Trying   to  cross-buttock  his  man 


Aim-up  back  standing 


Aim-up  back  and  bar  Whist  and  fall  back  heave 

(Photos  by  R.   Banks,  Manchester) 

FAVOURITE    POSITIONS    IN    THE    GR^CO-ROMAN    STYLE 
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COURSING   MATCHES    held  last  week  at   NEWMARKET 


Air.  J.  Brice  (judge)  on  the  left 


Going  to  fresh  ground 


Souch  slipping— hare  well  in  view 
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Some  of  the  spectators  at  the  re-played  match,  Bristol  Rovers  v.  Bristol  City,  November  27th 

(Photo  by  Hawke,   Bristol) 


Fallowfield  for  £30 

In  spite  of  Manchester  City's  recent  cause  tor  sorrow,  the 
defeat  by  Liverpool,  all  the  evidences  to-day  seem  to  point 
to  fixed  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  City  people  to  bidhigher 
as  men  become  available,  and  gradually  make  their  team 
better  accord  with  the  desires  which  one  knows  they  have, 
and  which  their  clientele  so  voluminously  expresses.  They 
will  succeed  if  they  will   but   whirl   in   in  good  earnest,  for 


;  the  club  ks  a  popular  one  outside  its  own  area — a  fact 
I  always  of  value  in  securing  men.  They  have  not  the  greatest 
security  of  tenure  of  their  ground.  When  a  friend  of  mine 
was  promoting  an  amateur  club — the  Athenians,  width  was 
to  be  run  as  a  northern  copy  of  the  Corinthians — he  was 
offered  the  famous  Fallowfield  ground  at  Manchester  for 
something  like  ^30  a  season.  I  wonder  the  City  do  not 
try  for  the  lease  of  an  enclosure  of  such  possibilities. 


TRY  IT 


YOUR  BATH. 


SCRUBB'S  r,Zy  AMMONIA 

MARVELLOUS    PREPARATION. 


Refreshing  as  a  Turkish  Bath. 
Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Al  lays  the  Irritation  caused  by  Mosquito  Bites. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Etc. 


Invaluable  for  Toilet  Purposes. 

Removes  Stains  and  Grease  Spots  from  Clothing, 

Invigorating  in  Hot  Climates. 

Cleans  Plate  and  Jewellery. 

Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


SCRUBB  Sr-  CO.,  GUILDFORD  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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How  to  Win  a  Competition 

So  far  as  possible,  the  competi- 
tions which  we  have  started  are  so 
arranged  that  every  one  of  our 
readers  can  have  a  chance  ot 
winning-  a  prize.  But,  of  course, 
each  one  has  to  compete  with  an 
enormous  number  of  others,  and  one 
naturally  likes  to  find  out  which  is 
the  best  way  to  come  in  first  after 
all.  In  the  competition,  "  Which  is 
the  Handsomest  Man?"  &c,  if  I 
were  a  competitor  I  should  not  trust 
entirely  to  my  own  judgment,  unless 
I  found  it  confirmed  by  others.  The 
five  readers  who  will  win  the  prizes 
will  be  of  such  unusually  sound  and 
catholic  taste  that  they  can  hardly 
rank  as  ordinary  individuals.  Their 
opinions  will  be  the  opinions  of  the 
average  man,  andyou  know  howhard 
the  average  man  is  to  find.  If  I 
were  a  competitor,  then,  I  shouid 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  average 
opinion  of  my  immediate  circle  of 
friends.  Suppose  there  were  an 
evening'  party,  I  should  send  *he 
Budget  round  and  give  a  little  prize 
to  the  one  whose  opinion  coincided 
most  with  the  average  opinions.  It 
there  were  twelve  persons  present, 
that  opinion  would  have  twelve  times 
as  much  chance  of  winning'  as  my 
own  individual  guess. 

*    *    * 

The  Average  Man 

This  question  of  the  average  man 
and  the  average  opinion  is  so  interest- 
ing- and  important  that  I  propose  to 
set  yet  one  more  competition,  to  find 
out  the  average  man  or  woman  or 
the  most  individual  man  or  woman 
among  my  readers.     I  therefore  offer 

Eight  Prizes  of  5/=  each 

to  two  men  over  twenty-five,  two 
men  under  twenty-five,  two  married 
women  and  two  unmarried  girls  re- 
spectively, whose  measurements 
most  coincide  with  or  most  differ 
from  the  average  measurements  of 
the  other  readers  of  the  Budget. 
Send  in  the  measurements  for  — 

1.  Your  height  (measured  to  % 

of  an  inch). 

2.  Round  the  chest  (measured  to 

^  of  an  inch). 

3.  Round    the   thickest    part   of 

the  fore-arm  (measured  to 
l/l  of  an  inch). 

4.  The  length  of  your  foot  (in 

socks  to  }£  inch). 

5.  The  widest    stretch  you  can 

make  between  the  points 
of  your  thumb  and  little 
finger  (to  j^  inch)  ;  and 

6.  Your  weight  (to  %  pound). 

I  promise  to  reproduce  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  eight  who  win  these 
eight  prizes    in  the   Budget.      Send 


I  your  measurements    on   the    back    of   a   postcard,   marked 
I  Average  Man  Competition.    Last  day  for  sending  in,  Decem- 
ber 20th.     Results  announced  January  4th,  1902. 

*    *    * 

I  Result  of  the  Photo  Competition  for  November 

After  careful  deliberation  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  topical  photograph  sent  to  and  reproduced  in 
the  Budget  during  November  was  that  of  the  Royal  Parly 
at  Portsmouth   "  Preparing  to  Entrain  for  London,"  taken 


.Black  and  white   bicyclist  at  the  Extnouth  Carnival 

Showing  the  pretty  get-up  of  Mr.   Frank  Webster 

by  Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  of  Southsea  (page  197,  Novem- 
ber 9th).  In  congratulating  the  winners  I  may  add  that  this 
particular  photo  was  taken  in  competition  with  some  of  the 
finest  photographers  in  the  world.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is, 
and  yet  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  anything  and  everything 
connected  with  the  Navy  has  life  and  energy  about  it.  I 
always  maintain  that  the  photographers  at  the  various  naval 
ports  are  among  the  very  best  we  have.  Of  course,  they 
have  a  clear  air,  but,  what  is  more,  they  have  energy  and 
enterprise.  I  always  know  that  if  any  event  of  public 
interest  takes  place  at  Portsmouth  or  Southampton  a 
regular  sackful  of  photographs  will  arrive  first  post  next 
morning.  I  may  add  that  no  competition  initiated  by  the 
Budget  has  had  a  more  gratifying  response  than  this  of  the 
topical  photo  competition.  Splendid  pictures  have  been 
sent  in,  and  I  only  wish  I  had  had  room  for  them  all.  Those 
who  haven't  won  this  time  need  not  lose  hope,  for  the  com- 
petition continues  weekly,  and  there  will  be  a  prize  of  £5, 
with  a  Certificate  of  Merit,  as  before,  given  monthly  till 
further  notice. 
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t.  Jacobs  Oil 


USED  FOR  50  YEARS. 


HE  GREAT  REMEDY 
UNEQUALLED. . . . 


tri'i  AND  2/6. 


onquers 


BLACK  &  WHITE 

CHRISTMAS  NUMBER,   1901, 

pr-    NOW    READY    -fwi 

Consisting  of  48  Pages  (inclusive  of  8  Full  Pages  Printed  in  Colours^ 


AND 


A  MAGNIFICENT  REPRODUCTION  OF  i  HE  CELEBRATED  PICTURE  ™™d 

i  J  BY 

ROBERT  W.  GIBB.  R.8.A. 


"Saving  life  Colours/ 


CONTENTS : 

FATHER  CSIRSSTMAS'S  BOOK  TEA: 

By  ARTHUR   RACKHAM. 


The  Six  Full  Pages  in  Colours  are  as  follows  : — 
THIS   LITTLE   PIG:  By  Lewis  Bau.mer. 
JEMIMA  :  By  Lewis  Baumer. 
VUN   ON   THE   ICE:  By  H.  B.  Nen-spn. 
THE    BADLY-BEHAVED    SNOWMAN  :' By    F. 

Newton  Shepard. 
THE    HARE    THAT    DOUBLED  i     By    Arthur 

Rackham. 
FOUR    PROVERBS:  By  George  Morrow. 


MISS  PEGGY'S  PROTEGES  :  By  Bret  Harte. 
A  return  to  the  manner  of  this  famous  writer's 
delightful  "  Baby  Sylvester,"  "  The  Queen  of 
Pirate  Isle,"  and  "  Sarah  Walker." 

THE  ROAD  TO  ROME:  By  E.  Nesbit.  Author 
of  "The  Treasure  Seekers." 

THE  CHRISTMAS  OF  THE  POOR  PLAYERS: 
By  Tom  Gallon.  An  old-fashioned  Christmas 
Story  by  the  author  of  "  Tatterley." 

THROUGH  THE  GREEN  DOOR:  By  Evelyn 
Sharp.  Another  Fairy  Story  by  the  writer  of 
"  Wymps,"  and 

JIM   OR  JOE  :  By  P.  Hilbekt. 


A  /so,    as   a    special    and    mttch  ■ 
requii\  d feature, 

A.  Play  for  Private  Performance  i 

phe  Theatre  Royal  Back.  Drawing 

Room, 

FETCHING    THE 
DOCTOR  : 


By  Thomas    Coub. 


The  whole  printed  at  "  Black  &  White "   Office,    England. 


PRICE      ONE     SHILLING 


Post    Free    1 4. 


Publishing  Office:    63,  FLEET  STREET,    LONDON,   E.C. 
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The  most  popular  man— 
the  Lord  Mayor  (Photo,  Yale) 

A.  W.  James, 
62,  Myrtle  Road, 
Heeler,  Sheffield  ; 
Horace         Inman, 

55,  Norfolk  Road, 
Sheffield  ;  D.  B. 
M'Laren,  Esq., 

56,  Newbold  Road, 
Chesterfield  ;  Elsie 
Howard,  ^8,  Bridg-e 
Street,  Sheffield  ; 
H.  J.  Weston,  249, 
Langsett  Road, 
Sheffield;  E.  Mal- 
colm, 30,  Coombe 
Road,  Crookes, 
Sheffield  ;  and  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Lawson, 
65,  Bradley  Street, 
Crookes,  Sheffield. 
The  sum  of 
£1  1 6s.  6d.  has, 
therefore,  been 
equally  divided 
among"  these  nine, 
who  g-et  4s.  id. 
each.  The  answers 
which  coincide  most 
with  the  popular 
vote  make  out  that 

1.  The        most 


WHAT'S  WHAT  AT  SHEFFIELD 

RESULTS    OF    OUR    COMPETITIONS 

My      Sheffield     contributors  l  popular    citizen    is    the     Lord 
have  proved  rather  too  clever,     Mayor. 

and  no  less  than  nine  2.  The  citizen  of  whom  Shef- 
are  right  with  the  answers  field  is  most  proud  is  the  Duke 
to    the    six  questions.       They    of  Norfolk. 


are  :  Mr.  David  Thomas, 
10,  Kendon  Terrace,  Hirwain, 
South    Wales  ;    Ethel     Higgs, 


252-254,  West  Street,  Sheffield;    New  Town  Ha 


3.  The     best     footballer     is 
Ernest  Necdham. 

4.  The  finest  building  is  the 


ikiieiede*      this 

coupon'.     it    may    mean    hoxkv. 

December  ■jth,  IQOT. 
NAME    

A  DDK ESS    

It  is  intended  to  offer  shortly  a  substantial  prize  to  rejtde  s  of  Black  and 
White  Budget  who  retain  thf  coupons  included  weekly.  Full  particulars 
will  be  forthcoming  in  due  course,  but  commence  saving  them  at  once  and 

KEEP        TBIS 


The  prettiest  spot -Endcliffe  Woods 


The  best  footballer— 
Needham 

5.  The  most  in- 
teresting' place  to 
visit  is  the  Mappin 
Art  Gallery,  Wes- 
ton Park. 

6.  The  prettiest 
spot  is  Endcliffe 
Woods. 

I  have  never 
yet  been  to  Shef- 
field myself,  but  an 
inspection  of  the 
picture  of  Endcliffe 
Woods  sent  me  by 
Mr.  Jasper  Red- 
fern,  The''  well- 
known  photo- 
grapher, has  con- 
vinced me  that  the 
prettiest  spot  in 
Sheffield  must  be 
one  of  the  prettiest 
spots  in  England. 
I  am  glad  that 
these  provincial 
"What's  What?" 
competitions  have 
"caught  on"  so 
well  as  they  have. 
This  week  it  is 
"  Glasg-ow." 
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The  finest  building— The  new  Town  Hall  The  most  interesting  place  to  visit— Weston  Park 

(Photos  by  Jasper  Redfern) 
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THE    ESCAPED    PRISONER    ON    PENTONVILLE    ROOF 

The  usual  quiet  of  this  famous  prison  was  broken  last  week  by  the  escapade  of  a  prisoner  who  got 

on  the  roof  and  defied  the  warders  for  thirty-six  hours 

(Drawn  by  A.  Leslie  Howard) 
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SEVEN  GRAND  PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 

+ Hi \ 

"j     1  The    Editor   of    the     Black    and    White    Budget    offers     Five    Prizes    of 

TEN      AND     SIXPENCE     EACH,    for    the    five    best    stories    telling 

THE  BEST  STORY  OF  A  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE. 

Every   one  at  some   time   in    his   life   has   played  a  part   in    some   1  i t tie   story. 

1  ell  us  the  story  on  the  back  of  a  postcard   addressed  to  The   Editor,  Black  and 
White  Budget,  34,  Bouvcrie  Street,  E.C.      And  don't  forget  to  put  your  own  address 

m    p  PDQTr  A  T1  HQ        ami   v  This  Competition  closes  on  Friday,  December  19,  cind 

'      !  KJri  I  -  Y  .  the  result  will  he  announced  January  4 


MARKED     "COMPETITION.' 


Q  "I       The    Editor   of  the    "Black   and   While   Budget"    will  azuard,    -until  further 
""'-1  notice,    a   Monthly  Prize   of  £$,    and  a    Certificate   of  Merit,   for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  AM  CURRENT  EVENT 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  iviil  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
but  -  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  Editor  ivill  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  month  has  been  best  suited  for  te production,  and  will  forzvard  a 
cheque  for  £5  (Five   Pounds)  together  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  a  photographer  supplies  his  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
prise  zi'ill  be  equally  divided  between  photograpl;er  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  zvill  be 
forwarded  to  the  photographer  on'y.      Last  prise-tviuners,  Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Southsea. 


3.]  WHICH     IS 

1.     Tut;    Handsomest   Man  ? 

2.     The  Prettiest   Girl. 

3.     The   Most    Interesting   Picture? 

4.     The  Most    Interesting    Paragraph? 

5.     The    Feature    You   Like   Best  ? 

in  this  number  of  the  Budget.  Send  your  opinion  on  the  back  of  a  postcard, 
and  the  Editor  will  allot  five  prizes  of  5s.  each  to  the  five  whose  opinions 
coincide    most    with    the  popular    vote.      Last  day  December  19th,  results  announced 

January  4th,    1902 


4.]  SUPPOSE  someone  gave  you  a  Christmas  Present  of  £1, 

Ijlow  would  you  spend  it:     The  three  best    answers   written  on   postcards   will 
gain   Prizes   of    ios.    6cL,    7s.  6d.    and    5s.      Last   day  for    answers,    December    19th. 

Results,    January    4th,    1902. 
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5,  6,  &  7.]       SEE    PAGES    382,   383  AND  384. 
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Ojr  Future  King 

/^EORGE,    Prince     of     Wales,    whom    one    day   we 
hope  to  see   King  of  England,   has   conclusively 


\J 


shown  the  world  that  he  has 
plenty  of  grit  in  him,  and  that  he 
can  hold  his  own  with  any  living 
ruler,  at  least  so  far  as  eloquence 
is  concerned,  in  Europe.  To  tell 
the  honest  truth,  his  presence  is 
not  imposing  ;  in  the  Colonies  he 
was  always  referred  to  affection- 
ately as  the  "  little  Duke,"  but 
once  he  is  on  his  legs  he  can  hold 
an  audience  spell-bound.  At  the 
Guildhall  banquet  he  was  thrown 
into  contrast  with  so  graceful 
an  orator  as  Lord  Rosebery,  so 
powerful  a  speaker  as  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, and  so  impressive  a  thinker 
as  the  Premier.  But  who  dare  say- 
that  the  Prince  did  not  make  the 
speech  of  the  day.  "To  the  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  Em- 
pire," he  said  in  one  fine  moment, 
"  whom  I  have  the  honour  of 
meeting  here  to-day,  I  venture  to 
allude  to  the  impression,  which 
seemed  generally  to  prevail  among 
their  brethren  across  the  seas,  that 
the  old  country  must  wake  up  if 
she  intends  to  maintain  her  old 
position  of  pre-eminence"  in  her 
colonial  trade  against  foreign 
competitors."  His  voice  rang 
through  the  Hall,,  and  it  rang 
through  the  hearts  of  the  Empire. 

V    *    v 

Another  Destroyer 
T   ATE  on  Monday  night  of  last 
-'— '     week    H.M.S.    Salmon    was 


Lieut.-Colonel  Joynson's  bloodhounds 
Hornbeam  and  Halys 


and  Salmon — were  on  their  way  from  Dover  to  Har- 
wich, and  were  approaching  the  latter  port  in  single 
line,  the  Salmon  being  the  last  of  the  line.  Whether 
tlie  steamer  did  not  observe  her 
or  whether  she  thought  she  was 
too  near  the  sands  remains  at 
present  a  mystery.  But  ^lie- 
is  said  to  have  suddenly  star- 
boarded her  helm  and  borne  down 
on  the  Salmon.  Lieutenant 
West,  who  commands  the  des- 
troyer, at  once  gave  the  order  to 
go  full  speed  ahead  to  avoid  a  col- 
lision, but  the  Cambridge  crashed 
with  terrific  force  into  the  port 
side  of  the  destroyer,  cutting 
through  the  foremost  stokehold 
and  buckling  up  the  deck  like  a 
concertina.  Our  photograph 
shows  the  damaged  destroyer  as 
she  lies  beached. 


Bloodhounds 

T3LOODHOUNDS  are  very 
■*-'  much  in  the  air  just  now. 
Quite  apart  from  the  recent 
Leamington  tests  which  excited 
so  much  interest,  we  find  that 
Queen  Wilhelmina's  Prince  Con- 
sort apparently  devotes  more 
time  and  attention  to  blood- 
hound trials  than  to  his  own 
little  wife.  This  is  unkind, 
though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  bloodhounds  have  a  pecu- 
liar fascination.  Alas,  for  any 
poor  fellow  on  whose  back 
any  of  those  powerlul  beasts 
are  set !  Of  course  bloodhound 
tracking1    is     too   much    against 


the    British    sentiment   of    "  fair 
run  into  off  Harwich  by  the  Great  play  "    ever   to    come    into  actual 

Eastern  Railway  Company's  mail-boat,  the  Cambridge,  i  practice,     but    no   sight     is    more    magnificent     than 
and  Stokers  Robert  Bartlett  and  Arthur  Amering:  lost  •  to    fee   a    couple   of   animals,    such   as    those   seen    in 


their  lives,  while  two  other  men  were  severely  injured. 
The  instructional  torpedo  flotilla,  consisting  of  six 
destroyers — Cheerful,    Lee,    Avon,    Haughty,    Sturgeon 


our  picture,  tearing  at  full  speed  along  a  strong  scent. 
Our  photo  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Joynson's  spl-ndid  couple 
is  by  W.  G.  Brunei!,  Paddington. 


The  damaged  torpedo-destroyer  "Salmon,"  which  was  run  into  by  the   Harwich  boat 

(Photo  by  Owen  G.  Coates,  Doverourt) 
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Why  Not? 

PRECEDENTS,  says  a  writer  in  the  Christmas 
-*•  number  of  The  Woman  at  Home,  have  been 
scattered  to  the  winds  in  favour  of  Queen  Alexandra. 
She  has  received  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  driven  in 
the  State  coach 
with  the  King  to 
the  opening  of  his 


the  same  time  he  tells  the  following  story  :  "  Tin- 
King  did  a  droll  thing  the  other  day.  The  ceremonial 
of  the  Coronation  was  taken  down  to  him  for  approval. 
The  homage  is  first  done  by  the  Spiritual  Peers, 
with     the     Archbishop     at     their      head.        The     first 


first  Parliament, 
and  will  receive 
all  the  honours 
that  can  be  be- 
stowed upon  her 
at  the  ■  coming 
Coronation.  To 
say  that  this  is 
her  Majesty's  due 
is  only  just  : 
Stand,  your  hus- 
band's crown 
and  flower, 
England's  wedded 
Queen. 


Hard  Lines  on 

the  King 


ging  in  manoeuvres 


of  each  class  .  .  . 
say  the  words, 
then  they  all  hiss 
his  cheek  in  suc- 
cession. He  said 
he  would  not  be 
kissed  by  the 
bishops.  As  I  ex- 
pected, the  pre- 
lates would  hot 
stand  it :  the  King 
knocked  under, 
and  so  he  must 
undergo  the  sa- 
lute of  the  spiri- 
tual as  well  as 
of  the  temporal 
lords."  Which 
shows  that  the 
bishops  are  fond 
of  kissing. 


A  Youthful  M.F.H. 

QUR  hunting  photograph  on  this  page  is  of  .Mr. 
^^  Bob  Podmore  and  his  Harriers.  Not  only  is  "Mr. 
Bob "  the  youngest  Master  of  Hounds  in  England 
(being  eight  yearsold),  but  he  alsohunts  the  hounds  him- 
self.    His  father,  Mr.  E.  B.  Podmore,  acts  as  first  Whip. 


Mr.  Bob  Podmore  (aged  eight),  the  youngest  M.F.H. 

(Pboto  by  Elliott  mid   Fry) 


in  England 
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THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES    MAKING    HIS    SPEECH 
Which  was  the  great  feature  of  the  luncheon  given  at  the  Guildhall  in  his  honour,  December  5th 

(Drawn  by  J.  Finnemore,   R.I.) 
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WHAT'S  WHAT  AT  BIRMINGHAM 


The  most  popular 
citizen  and  the  citi- 
zen of  whom  Bir- 
mingham is  most 
proud 

(Photo  by  Chancellor) 

Thi^ee  prizes  were 
offered  to  our  readers  for 
answers  to  six  Birming- 
ham  questions,  and  three 
competitors  have  sent  in 
answers  exactly  coincid- 
ing- with  thepopular 
vote.  Their  names 
are  G.  J.  Merral, 
M.A.,  Ulverley, 
Olton,  nr.  Birming- 
ham ;  C.  W.  Moss, 
29,  Dolobran  Road, 
Sparkbrook,  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  \Y. 
Clarke,  50,  Free- 
hold Street,  Lough- 
borough, Leicester- 
shire. The  sum  of 
£1  16s.  6d.  has 
therefore  been 
equally  divided 
among  these  three, 
who  each  get 
12s.  2d.  —  a  nice 
little  sum  with 
which  to  buy  a 
Christmas  present. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's 
popularity  was 
very     strikingly 


This  is  not  the  most  popular  citizen,   hut  the  West 
Highland  bull  that  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Show,  November  30th.     It  belongs  to  Sir 
,  Reginald  Gathcart 


Cannonhill  Park  is  the  prettiest  spot  in  Birmingham 


The  best  footballer, 
Crabtree 

manifested,  and  he  came 
out  top  of  the  tree  in 
answer  to  two  of  the  ques- 
tions, so  that  he 
may  pride  himself 
on  being  the  most 
popular  citizen,  as 
well  as  the  citizen 
of  which  Birming- 
ham is  most  proud. 
Sir  John  Holder 
came  next.  Crab- 
tree,  captain  of 
Aston  Villa,  well 
deserves  his  popu- 
larity, for  he  is  a 
thorough  sports- 
man. He  had  many 
rivals  in  our  Com- 
petition, but  beat 
them  all  put  to- 
gether. Our  view 
of  Cannonhill  Park, 
the  prettiest  spot,  is 
very  charming,  and 
earns  great  com- 
mendation for  Mr. 
Whitlock. 


-' 


The  Town  Hall— the  finest  building  The  Art  Gallery— the  most  interesting  place  to  visit 

(Photos  by  Whitlcck,  Birmingham) 
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Just  as  France  has  gone  mad  over  flying-machines,  so  New  York  is  puffing  with  automobiles,  and  all 
the  budding'  millionaires  of  the  land  of  the  dollar  caver  their  eyes  with  motor-spectacles  and  talk  "  petrol." 
"  Petrol,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  may  be  explained  as  the  language  talked  by  automobi  isti  to 
each  other.  It  sounds  a  mixture  of  bad  German  and  bad  language  ;  but  the  most  Christian  gentlemen  in 
the  world  talk  it  with  a  clear  conscience,  so  it  must  be  all  right.  At  these  Coney  Island  races  the  usual 
records  were  broken  in  the  usual  American  style.  Fournier,  the  winner  of  the  Paris-Berlin  race,  is,  of 
course,  hors-dc-combat  through  an  accident  ;  but  there  are  others  than  he,  some  of  whom  are  reproduced 

in  the  accompanying-  pages. 


Ricker  on  his  Electric 

Which  "broke  the  world's  record,  covering  one  mile  in  63  sees. 


Signal  Service  Men 

Signalling  and  timing  the  starts 


1 

u 

§8& 

,j|jSj|^  -   t 

^^ 

'^k  ..»-.' 

PL  .        *' 

Kf*~*f     -       ^    j 

1  K2'; 

~ 

w^m®m 

C.  A.  Postleyard  and  party 

In    his    improved    turning    carriage 


(Photos  by  N.  Lazarnick,  New  York) 


Albert  C.  Bostwick 

Who  covered  one  mile  in  56  2-5  sees. 


UliC.    H;    l9°l 
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MISS    ISA    BOWMAN 
A  pretty   actress   in   Ben  Greet's   No,   1    "Casino   Girl'"  Company 
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*      BOER     v.     BRITON     STILL      * 


Irregular  ilorse  crossing  the  Vaal 


A  Boer  larm  destroyed  by  the  .British 


Promulgating  sentence  on   a  rebel  at  Graaf  Reinet  [Photo  by  mm  ill.™ 
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*       LITTLE    NIPPERS    COCKFIGHTING       * 


THIS    IS    A    PICTURE    THAT    CAME    ALL    THE    WAY    FROM    CEYLON 
Where  it  was  taken  by  S.  Cave,  Colombo 
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First  Prize  to  North  Bow 

A  certain  drill-sergeant,  whose 
severity  had  made  him  unpopular 
with  his  troops,  was  putting  a 
partv  of  recruits  through  the 
funeral  exercise.  Opening  the 
ranks  so  as  to  admit  the  passage 
of  the  supposed  cortege  between 
them,  the  instructor,  by  way  of 
practical  explanation,  walked 
slowly  down  the  lane  formed  by 
the  two  ranks,  saying  as  he  did 
so:  "Now  I'm  the  corpse,  pay 
attention."  Having  reach  the  end 
of  the  path  he  turn  round,  re- 
garded them  steadily  with  a 
scrutinising  eye  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  remarked: 
"  Your  'ands  is  right,  and  your  'eads  is  right,  but  you 
'aven't  got    that  look    of   regret  you   ought   to   'ave." 


—  L.    R.    W.   Flatman, 
Bow,  London,  E. 


170,    Tredegar    Road,    North 


*    *    * 

Second  Prize  to  Newcastle-011-Tyne 

".  In  the  navy  are  you,  my  friend?  "  inquired  a  man 
with  mutton-chop  whiskers  to  his  neighbour  in  a  'bus. 
The  sailor  nodded.  "  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  I'm  not 
exactly  in  the  navy,  but  I'm  a  contractor,  that  is  I 
furnish  cheese  for  the  navy."  "  O,  ye  do,  do  ye,"  said 
the  sailor,  jumping  up.  "  You  are  just  the  fellow  I've 
been  looking  for  these  last  thirty  years,"  and  then  he 
gave  the  contractor  a  sledge-hammer  blow  on  the  chest. 
Then  he  roared,  and  looking  around  him  with  a  glare 
said,  "Show  me  the  man  that  furnishes  the  butter, 
and  I'll  bury  ye  both  together."—  Edmond  Fitzgerald, 
17,  Lawton  Street,  Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


Third  Prize  to  Wellingborough 

An  Irishman,  more  patriotic  than   clever,  enlisted  in 
a  dragoon  regiment  with  the  intention   of  becoming  a 


"You  'aven't  got  that  look  of  regret  you  ought  to  'ave' 


gallant  soldier.  The  fencing  instructor  had  experienced 
rather  a  difficult  job  in  the  matter  of  explaining  to  him 
the  various  ways  of  using  the  sword.  "  Now,"  he 
said,  "  how  would  you  use  your  sword  if  your  opponent 
feinted  ?  "  "  Bedad,"  said  Pat,  with  gleaming  eyes, 
"  I'd  just  tickle  him  with  the  point  to  see  if  he  was 
shamming." — A.  Rice,  care  of  C.  Cook,  Mill  Road, 
Wellingborough. 

¥     T     ¥ 

A  RUN  FOR  HIS  MONEY 
While  soldiering  on  the  plains  of  India  one  dark, 
sultry  night  at  Jullundur,  six  of  us  found  ourselves  at 
the  Bazaar,  about  four  miles  from  barracks,  and  as  we 
had  only  twenty  minutes,  hired  a  garri  (four-wheeled 
cab)  between  us,  four  of  us  sitting  on  the  roof,  one 
with  the  driver  and  the  other  inside.  We  shouted  (not 
half)  and  rapped  with  our  canes  to  hurry  the  horses  on, 
our  comrade 
inside  also 
doing  his  share 
most  heartily, 
regardless  of 
the  heat,  and 
no  wonder,  for 
on  pulling  up 
we  found  the 
bottom  out  and 
he  had  been 
having  a  run 
for  his  money, 
w  h  i  c  h  w  a  s 
cheap  at  four 
annas;  but 
there,  he  never 
could  see  a  joke. — J.  G.  Tillet,  The  Studio,  Church 
Street,  Epsom. 

*   ¥   ¥ 

An  Irishman  having  joined  a  ship  as  stoker,  was 
somewhat  taken  aback  with  the  proceedings  caused  by 
the  death  of  a  comrade  at  sea.  As  they  were  about  to 
cast  the  body  overboard  they  were  unable  to  find  any- 
thing convenient  to  weight  the  body.  Micheal  was 
summoned  to  bring  a  large  piece  of  coal  for  the  above 
purpose.  After  watching  the  same  being  duly  fastened 
to  the  body  and  cast  over,  Micheal  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
"  Faith,  an'  that's  the  fust  toime  I  saw  any  wan  going 
to  the  divil  an'  after  taking  his  own  coal  wid  him." — 
H.  Riddiougii,  29,  Carney  Street,  Boosbeck,  Cleveland. 

Some  years  ago  two  old  salts  of  the  Royal  Navy  were 
given  a  few  days'  leave  at  I\>rtsmouth.  Returning  to 
their  lodging  one  night  when  they  were  about  three 
sheets  in  the  wind  and  having  no  light,  they  by  mistake 
got  into  the  same  bed.  After  a  while  the  following 
conversation  took  place  :    "I  say,  Bill,  I've  got  a  bloke 


:  Bedad,'  savs 


Pat,   '  I'd  just  tickle  him  with 
the  point '  " 


bed.' 


Have  ye  ?  "  answered  Bill,  "  so  hev  I. 


A  pause — then  :  "  I  say,  Bill,  I'm  goin'  to  chuck  my 
bloke  out."  "  Are  ye  ?  "  says  Bill,  "  so  am  I."  (Terrific 
struggle  takes  place,  then  conversation  renewed  again.) 
"I  say,  Bill,  I've  chucked  my  bloke  out.'-'  "Have 
ye?  "  came  the  feeble  reply.    "  Well,  my  bloke's  bin  an' 
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chucked    me     out."— Daisy     Gillard,     16,     Clarence 
Square,  Gosport,  Hants. 

*   *   * 

A  steam-launch  belonging  to  a  battleship  sprung  a 
leak  while  crossing  Portsmouth  Harbour  and  rapidly 
sank.  Near  by  an  old  salt  was  leisurely  rowing  a 
boat,  but  he  made  no  a.ttempt  to  come  to  the  rescue. 
The  launch's  crew  of  three,  however,  managed  to  swim 
to  the  boat  ;  and  as  they  scrambled  on  board  one  said 
to  the  boatman,  "Why  didn't  you  come  and  give  us  a 
hand  ?  Didn't  vou  see  we  were  sinking  ?  "  "  Lor,  bless 
ye,"  said  the  boatman,  stolidly,  "1  thought  yer  craft 
was  one  o'  them  bloomin'  submarines." — H.  E.  Luck, 
19,  Cleveland  Road,  Chichester. 

*    *    * 

The  main  barracks  at  Cape  Town  is,  or  was  thirty 
years  ago,  divided  into  two  squares  by  a  large  building 
consisting  of  barrack-rooms,  &c. :  a  broad  passage 
through  the  building  connected  the  two  squares.  At 
one  end  was  the  canteen  and  at  the  other  the  officers' 
mess.  On  one  occasion  there  was  a  big  inspection 
dinner  at  the  mess,  and  as  the  officers  sat  over  their 
wine  after  dinner  the  dishevelled  head  of  a  drunken 
private  appeared  at  the  open  door,  and  in  a  th'ick  voice 
its  owner  said,  "  Arrah  now  bhoys,  is  it  drinking  ye 
are  still  ? "  He  had  been  in  a  drunken  sleep  after 
a  carouse  in  the  canteen,  and,  on  awaking,  found  the 
canteen  shut,  but  made  for  the  light  ;  and  then,  hearing 
voices,  thinking  he  had   made  a  mistake  and  that  the 


"  I  say,  Bill,  I'm  going  to  chuck  my  bloke  out ,! 
"Are  ye  ?  "  says  B.ll,  "  so  am  I  " 

canteen  was  still  open,  looked  into  the  mess-room. 
The  General's  feelings  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described. — M.  B.  Selby  Smyth,  27,  Pelham  Crescent, 
London,  S.W. 

3>    t    ¥ 

They  were  in  a  smoke-room  in  the  Strand,  and  were 
discussing  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  active  service  in 
South  Africa. 

"  Well,  I've  been  with  the  Army  out  there,  and  had  a 
very  fine  time  of  it,"  said  a  soldierly-looking  fellow. 

"  Ever  get  really  close  to  the  Boers  ?  "  asked  one. 

"  Rather  !     I  once  took  two  of  their  officers  !  " 

"  Unaided?" 

"  Certainly.  And  the  very  next  day  I  took  eight  men 
with  their  horses  !  " 

"All  wounded,  I  expect,"  sneered  a  listener.  "You 
didn't  get  hurt,  of  course  '}  " 

"  Just  a  light  scratch,  that's  all.  And  next  day  I  took  a 
lot  of  transport  wagons,  and  followed  that  up  by  taking 
a  Boer  kraal  and  a  big  gun  !  " 

"  Mister,"  said  the  disagreeable  man,  "you've  seen 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  anything  that  you  can 
call  to  mind  ;  but  I  must  say  that  you  are,  without  ex- 
ception, the  biggest  liar  I  ever  clapped  my  eyes  on  !  " 

The  good-natured  narrator  looked  angry  for  a 
moment  ;  then  an  amused  smile  stole  over  his  face  as 
he  said,  "  O,  no,  I'm  not  that.  You  see,  I'm  a  photo- 
grapher on  the  Black  and  White  Budget /'' — Severne, 
Church  Hill,  Wednesbury. 


"Show  me  the  man  that  furnishes  the  butler,  and  I'll  bury  ye 
both  together  " 

About  two  years  ago,  when  I  was  on  furlough,  living 
in  the  suburb  of  Reigate,  I  visited  one  night  and 
met  with  a  comrade  of  the  same  corps.  1  proposed  to  go 
in  and  have  a  drink,  but  he  said  :  "  No  ;  you  go  in,  and 
I  will  remain  until  you  come  back."  I  did  so  ;  and  on 
return  we  walked  down  the  street.  I  said  to  him  : 
"  We  will  take  the  last  'bus  home,  or  I  shall  have  four 
miles  to  walk."  As  we  journeyed  down  the  street  we 
came  to  a  milkshop,  and  he  said:  "  1  think  I  will  have 
a  drink  of  milk."  He  did  so,  and  consumed  three  pints, 
just  when  we  saw  at  the  bottom  of  the  street  the  last 
'bus  going  ;  so  we  both  ran  to  catch  it,  which  we  did. 
My  comrade  then  complained  of  pains  in  the  stomach. 
A  doctor  was  fetched,  and  applied  a  stomach-pump. 
After  pumping  about  a  pound  and  a-half  of  butter,  he 
said  :  "  I  should  have  found  ra  Dutch  cheese  if  I  had 
gone  much  further;"  and  he  found  a  great  relief. — 
G.  Thearle  (near  the  "Nag's  Head"),  Earlswood 
Common,  Redhill. 

¥    *    * 

During  the  war  two  soldiers  were  preparing  a  road- 
way leading  up  to  a  gun-pit.  They  were  talking  about 
their  reasons  for  enlisting. 

One  of  the  men  said  to  the  other  :  "  What  made  you 
come  out  here  ?  " 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  no  wife,  and  I  wanted  to 
see  what  war  was  like,  so  I  came  here." 

He  then  put  a  similar  question  to  his  comrade,  who 
replied  : 

"Well,  I've  got  a  wi  e  and  a  mother-in-law,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  what  peace  was  like,  so  I  came  here." 

W.  W.  Ward,  53,  Farrar  Street,  Barnsley,  Yorkshire. 
(Continued  on  page  JJ2 ) 
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' '  He  had  been  having  a  run  for  his  money 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  COMPETITION 


The  correspondence  in  connection  with  this  competition  has  been  enormous,  but  by  sticking-  at  it  hard  we  have  been 
able  to  gel  the  results  out  in  time  for  the  promised  issue.     Three  Prizes  were  offered,  and  these  have  been  won  by 

(1)  Miss  Dorothy  Wadsworth,  Ellenholme,  Plymouth  Grove,  Manchester,  whose  opinions  coincide  most  with  Ihe 
views  of  the  majority.  She  thinks  that  the  best  presents  for  a  middle-aged  woman,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  and  a  young  man 
are  a  set  of  handsome  furs,  a  Kodak  camera,  and  a  pair  of  skates. 

(2)  Mrs.  J.  Maclaren  Shawc,  3,  Wolseley  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  whose  suggestions  are  most  individual.  She 
declares  for  a  black  velvet  chatelaine  bag  mounted  in  silver,  a  set  of  handsome  enamelled  buttons,  and  a  good 
trouser's  presser. 

(3)  J.  H.  Graham,  14,  Shamrock  Square,  Glasgow,  for  the  most  amusing  answer.  He  says:  "For  a  middle-aged 
woman — a  ['  Budg-et  '  of  anything  good.  For  a  girl  of  eighteen — the  voting  man.  For  a  young  man — the  girl 
of  eighteen." 


SO  M  E 

OTH  ER 

SUGGESTIONS 

Middle- Age 

d  Woman 

Girl  of 

Eighteen 

Young 

Man 

Bound  Vol.  "  B.  and 

Eiderdown  Qiilt 

Bound  Vol    :'B.  and 

Silver  Brushes 

Bound  Vol.  '•  B.  and 

Fountain  Pen 

\V.   Budget" 

Black  Velvet    Dress, 

W.  Budget " 

Keble's      "  Christian 

W.   Budget" 

Good  Leather  Pocket 

Vinaigrette 

with  point  lace 

Manicure  Casi 

Vear  " 

Dressing  Case 

Book 

Work  Basket 

Pair  of  warm  Blankets 

Ping  Pong 

Set  of  Chinchilla  Furs 

'•  Chambers'  Encyclo- 

Umbrella 

Patience  Cards 

( J}lf  Cape 

Free  Wheel  Bicycle 

Book  by  Edna  Lyall 

paedia  " 

Travelling  Rug 

Set  of  False  Teeth 

Reading  Lamp 

Silver  Card  Case 

Cabinet  of  Stationery 

Box  of  Tools 

Overcoat 

Armchair 

Woollen     ''  1  ug-Me- 

Engagement  Ring 

with  initialled  note- 

Kodak 

Knitted  Wool  Socks 

Picture  of  a  Cat 

Tight  " 

Goid  Bracelet 

paper 

Black  Suit 

Razors 

Holy  Bible 

Opera  Glasses 

Holy  Bible 

Book  on  Housekeep 

Meerschaum  Pipe 

Walking  Stick 

Nice  New  Dress 

Leather  Handbag 

P. aver  Book 

ing 

Holy  Bible 

"  Kim  "  by  Kipling 

Shawl 

Afternoon    Tea    Ser- 

Muff 

Sweets 

New  Testament 

Cheque  to  cover  out- 

Lady's Companion 

vice 

Tickets     and      Hotel 

Ruskin's     ''  Sesame 

Writing  Table 

standing  debts 

Pianola 

( iood  Servant 

Coupons  to    South 

and  Lilies  '* 

Bottle  of  Moustache 

Camera 

Bottle  of  Anti-Fat 

Sacred  Picture 

of  France 

Sealskin  Jacket 

Producer 

Bicycle 

Set  of  Carvers 

Bedroom  Slippers 

Silver  Photo  I-.ame 

Christmas         Number 

Cigar  Case 

Cigarette  Case    fillel 

Silk  Umbrella 

Coffin 

Pretty  Fan 

■'  Black  and  White  " 

Silk  Muffler 

withOgden's  "Gui- 

Gold Watch 

Gl-oves 

Box  of  Cigars  (good) 

nea  Gold  " 

One  of  the   best  of  Christmas  presents 


I  Photo  by  R.  C.  Ry.an 
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ETIQUETTE    FOR    CHRISTMAS    PARTIES 


On  entering  the  ballroom  always 
make  it  a  point  of  making  the 
most  of  yourself ;  put  one  hand 
in  your  pocket  and  curl  your 
moustache  with  the  other 


FOR  some  years  past  it 
lias  been  felt  in-  higher 
circles  of  society  that  the 
old  laws  of  etiquette  are 
apt  to  exercise  an  unplea- 
sant restraint,  on  those 
who  move  there.  Especi- 
ally is  this  the  case  since 
the  new  aristocracy — with 
the  accent  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  —  begfan  to  act 
as  a  sort  of  Cook's  guide 
to  its  elder  and  more  sensi- 
tive relation,  the  REAL  blue- 
blooded  article. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  nice 
friendly,  free-and-easy  style 
calculated  to  make  every- 
body feel  at  home.  It  is 
horribly  boring  to  the  ordin- 
ary constitution  to  behave 
according  to  the  rules  which 
were  all  very  well  in  the 
days  of  our  grandmothers. 
But  why,  nowadaysx  should 
we  use  a  fork,  when  a  knife 
is  just  as  hand}-?  The  fact 
is,  society  is  getting  out  of  its  old  rut,,  which  is  something 
to  be  thankful  for.  If  society  were  only  carried  on  on 
strictly  business  lines,  retired  sweeps  like  you  and  me 
might   get  along   tolerably    well   and  enjoy  themselves  as 


Christians  and    human    beings   at    balk;,    garden    parties, 

dinners,  and  other  respectable  ways  of  spreading  out  a 
lifetime.  As  it  is,  when  Mi-,  and  Mrs.  Cleanmenp  receive 
their  first  invitation  to  Lady  Tompkins'  latest  function, 
they  can't  feel  properly  at  home,  when  they  are  supposed 
to  stick  to  certain  ridiculous  rules  ot  "  good  breeding." 
If  the  former  wipes  his  mouth  on  the  tablecloth,  he  is 
regarded  with  horror  by  some  at  least  of  his  neighbours. 
That's  a  nuisance. 

The  new  rules  will,  thank  goodness,  pave  the  way  to  a 
better  understanding  between  man  and  man  and  woman  and 
woman,  who  after  all  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  with  and 
withoutaccent  and  aspirates.  There  will  be  not  the  slightest 
cause  for  anybody  to  feel  awkward  in  the  most  sumptuous 
entertainment  of  aristocratic  England. 

Take  the  new  rules  of  ballroom  etiquette,  for  instance. 
The}-  will  bring  joy  and  satisfaction  to  everybody  who 
attends  those  frivolous  forms  of  a-musement;  for  pleasure  or 
profit,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Society  will,  of  course,  recognise  the  new  rules  imme- 
diately. On  no  account,  therefore,  must  you  go  on  the  old 
tack  of  stiffness  and  formality  so  tiresome  to  persons  cf 
free-and-easy  temperament. 

On  entering  a  ballroom  always  make  it  a  point  of  making 
the  most  of  yourself.  Brush  down  your  hair  with  the  back 
of  your  hand,  or  put  your  hands  in  your  pockets,  or  start 
arranging  your  collar  and  tie  or  moustache.  When  you 
meet  the  lady  of  the  house,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  start 
scraping  or  bowing-  Grab  her  hand,  and  give  it  a  waggle 
half  a  dozen  times.  But  our  pictures  tell  you  the  story 
belter  than  I  can. 


When  you  meet  the  lady  of  the  house  grab  her    hand,  or  better  still, 

bolh  of  them  ;  then  stick  her  arm  through  yours  and  drag  her  oft  to  the 

nearest  spot  where  the  refreshments  are  on  view 

(Photos  by  Foulsham  and  Banned) 


Re  careful  never  to  bow  to  anybody  except  that  you  are  tolerably  certain 

that  a  servant  is  just  behind  you  carrying  a  heavily-laden  tray.     ThU 

will  be  upset,  cmsing  an  amusing  cash  on  the  floot 
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Don't  wait  for  the  servants  to  open  your  bottle  of  champagne. 

Do  it  yourself.     If  the  cork  flies   out  and  strikes  somebody  in 

the  eye  don't  apologise.      Roar  with  laughter 


Inspect  your 
fork  carefully, 
for  servants 
are  not  to 
be  trusted. 
Whether  it  is 
clean  or  not, 
rub  it  with  a 
piece  of  bread 


The  bit  of  bread  you  have  u:  n 

will  turn  in  useful  between! 

into  little  pellets,  taking 
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c  operation  of  fork  cleaning 
irses,  when  you  can  roll  it 
vilh  them  at  your  host 


L 


When  passing'  your  plate  for  a  second  or  third  helping-  be  sure 

to  keep  your  knife  in  your  hand    with   the  point  outstretched 

you  will  then  probably  cut  off  your  partner's  nose 


}hristm&3  P&,rfie 
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WRITTEN 


A  light  was  sinning  through  the  darkness,  across 
(he  moor.  It  came  from  a  house  u'pon  the  further  skirt 
— a  farmstead,  snug  anions  its  sheltering  trees.  As  the 
night-wind  stirred  the  branches,  it  vanished  and  ap- 
peared again,  like 
a  will-o'-the-wisp. 
It  guided  the 
course  of  a  solitary 
horseman  upon  the 
moss-grown'  road. 
He  wore  a  dragoon 
uniform—  not  fresh 
and  beautiful,  but 
all  faded,  stained 
with  the  glory  of 
war.  His  coat  had 
been  red  once,  his 
breeches  had  been 
white  ;  they  were 
both  of  a  dun 
colour  now.  His 
helmet  and  his 
shoulder  strapsand 
the  gilt  slashings 
on  his  breast  had 
shone  when  he 
started  ;  he  re- 
turned witli  their 
lustre  sadly 
dimmed. 

At  night  the  path 
across  the-  moor 
must  be  taken 
steadily,  but  the 
horseman  showed 
no  impatience  to 
be  forward  faster. 
He  rode  with  bent 
head  and  loose 
bridle,  while  his 
horse  picked  its 
way  gingerly  on 
over  the  springy 
turf.  His  face  was 
browned  with  ex- 
posure and  some- 
what pinched,  but 
young  ;  his  eyes 
were  dull  and 
weary,  like  the 
eyes  of  a  man 
who  is  heavy  at 
heart  ;  yet  he  knew 

that  his  sweetheart  was  waiting  at  the  farm:  that"  her 
eyes  would  grow  brighter,  her  cheeks  redder,  and  her 
smile  be  wondrous  soft  when  she  met  him  at  the 
door.  Such  was  the  welcome  before  him  :  behind  him 
was  a  glorious  campaign  and  the  deathless  name  of 
Waterloo  ;  yet  he  rode  over  the  moor  in  t he  darkness 
with  bent  head  and  heavy  eves,  his  bridle  loose. 


ENOCH     WARD 


!  him  and   held   his   hand  in   hers. 
'hand,'    the  rough,  hard    hand  of 


Inside  the  room  where  the  light  was  burning  an  old 
man  lay  upon  his  death-bed.     His  daughter  sat  beside 

It  was  a  "  horny 
a  man  of  toil,  but 
shrunken  and 
wasted.  It  showed 
the  change  that 
had  been  worked 
in  him  more  than 
his  face  :  which, 
save  when  a  fit  of 
coughing  racked 
his  frame,  lay  set 
among  the  pillows, 
wrinkled  indeed, 
but  painless  and 
placid.  The  girl 
at  his  side  was 
comely,  and 

dressed  after  the 
simple  taste  of  a 
country  maid, 
albeit  she  had  lost 
something  of  the 
bloom  of  health, 
perhapsfrom  much 
watching. 

Her  father  was 
very  weak  :  tins 
night  he  seemed 
weaker  than  usual. 
As  she  sat  and 
gazr  d  into  his  face, 
her  eyes  were  full 
of  tenderness,  for 
she  knew' what  he 
was  thinking  of. 
Only  one  subject, 
indeed,  had  been 
present  in  his 
mind  through  the 
long  days  and 
nights.  He  lay  so 
still  that  one  might 
have  thought  he 
was  sleeping.  But 
presently  he  roused 
him^elJand  opened 
his  eyes. 

"  Hast  the  letter, 

Mary  ?  "    he    said, 

in  a  thin  voice. 

This      was     the 

the   question    since 

His  daughter  made 


Lie  to  him,'   she  whispered' 


forty-second  time  he  had  asked 
the  letter  had  come  a  week  ago. 
no  sign  of  impatience.  She  gently  smoothed  his 
coverings,  and  answered  as  she  had  answered  forty- 
one  times  before:  "It  is  under  your  pillow  father. 
You  know  you  said  you  would  like  it  there." 

He  made  a  feeble  effort  to  reach  it,  but  the  girl  slipped 
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her  hand  in  before  him  and  look  out  the  ragged  and 
much-thumbed  letter. 

"Thank  'ce,  lass,  thank  'ee.  I  think  I'll  a'  you  read 
it  again  to  me.  I've  been  wondering  if  he  said  aught 
about. the  time  o'  his  home-coming." 

"  He  couldn't  say  anything,  father.  He  didn't  know 
for  sure  whether  he  was  to  come  home  or  not." 

"Aye !  But  he  says  something.  Read  what  he  says, 
my  girl." 

Mary  opened  the  draggled  letter.  It  was  so  short  ! 
Each  time  she  read  it  she  wished  the  more  that  she 
could  make  it  longer  for  the  hungry  ears  that  were 
taking  it  in.  "It  is  written  from  Brussels,"  she  began 
by  saying  ;  "on  the  19th  of  June  in  this  year  of  grace 
1815." 

"  And  where  is  Brussels,  Mary  ?  " 

"It's  in  the  foreign  parts  where  the  war  is,"  said 
Mary. 

"  It's  a  weary 
way  off,  I  doubt. 
It'd  take  me  and 
my  old  horse  best 
part  of  a  week,  I 
dessay,  afore  we 
got  there  ?  " 

"You  would 
never  get  there 
on  a  horse, 
father.  There 
is  all  the  water 
to  cross  —  the 
sea,  you  know." 

"  Deary, deary, 
y  e  s — s  o  you 
telled  me  afore. 
Well,  read  the 
letter,  lass." 

My  dear 
Father,  Mary 
read  :  We  have 
uon  a  great  vic- 
tory. I  'esterday 
we  met  the  whole 
French  army  at  a 
place  twenty 
miles  from   here, 

and  fought  them  from  ten  till  dusk.  The  heat  was  awful, 
but  our  men  stuck  to  their  work  like  the  beauties 
they  arc.  The  Prussians  never  'came  up  till  the  end  ; 
so,  being  fresh,  we  left  them  to  chase  the  Frenchers. 
Some  say  the  Emperor  is  taken,  but  I  can't  say  if 
this  is  so  or  not.  I  have  a  small  hurt  from  a  pistol- 
shot  in  the  ribs;  but  I  don't  think  that  will  be  much. 
They  say  this  w'll  end  the  war.  If  it  does  I  shall  soon 
be  back.  Cousin  Charles  is  well.  He  is  sending  a 
letter  to  Mary.  Don't  think  about  the  wound — it  is  no- 
thing.    God  send  I  may  see  you  soon.  —  Yotir  loving  son, 

Fred. 

There  was  a  glow  of  pride  in  the  old  man's  face  when 
the  letter  was  finished. 

"  He's  a  good  lad,"  he  said  ;  "  hevs  a  good  son.  Put 
the  letter  aneath  my  piller,  Mary.  Aye,  it'll  be  handy 
ar.eath  my  piller." 

A  fit  of  coughing  seized  him,  and  for  a  time  his  poor 
frame  was  wrung  and  shaken  till  it  seemed  a  marvel  ' 
that  it  held  together.  Mary  stood  over  him  and  spoke  ! 
soothing  words,  but  the  attack  must  lake  its  course.  I 
Presently  it  abated  ;  but  his  bi'path  came  short  and 
sharp,  and  the  sweat  had  burst  out  on  his  face. 

"Give  me  the  physic,  lass,"  he  panted.  "The  physic 
eases  me  ;  I  catch  my  breatli  better  when  I've  had  the 
physic." 

She  took  the  simple  remedy  from  the  shelf  and  gave  ' 
a  careful  portion  to  her  father.      It  brought   him    relief, 
and    he    lay    quiet,    his   breath    still    short    but    more 
regular.  | 


"A  letter  come  to  you  from  fonin  parts?"  l>e  said 
suddenly. 

A  flush  rcse  to  the  girl's  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  became 
busied  with  her  finger-tips. 

"  Yes,  father,"  she  replied. 

"  It  was  from  Charles  Manson  likely  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father,"  she  replied  again. 

"Just  read  me  what  Charles  Manson  says."  Tin 
old  man  was  pleased  with  the  vein  he  had  struck. 
"  He's  a  deal  to  say  about  Fred,  I  lay." 

One  tear  and  then  another  started  from  the  litt'c 
woman's  eyes  and  trickled  slowlv  down  her  face.  Her 
father  watched  her  in  silence  and  wonder.  At  last  he 
saw  his  mistake. 

"Aye,  what  a  body  I.  be  T"  he  exclaimed.  "Why, 
lass,  he's  sent  'ee  a  love  letter?  " 

Mary  knelt  by  the  bed  and  hid  her  face  in  the  pillows. 


"  Yes,  father,"  she  said  for  the  third  time. 

The  worn  hand  was  laid  upon  her  head. 

"There'll  be  a  many  things  to  say  when  they  come, 
lass.  Charles  Manson'll  want  to  a'  a  word,  I'm  thinking. 
My  !  and  Fred'll  be  strange  and  pleased  to  hear  about 
the  price  o'  wheat.  Lordy,  yes:  we  must  keep  in  mind 
to  tell  un  about  the  price  o'  wheat." 

But  the  horseman  on  the  moor  was  coming  nearer. 

When  he  reached  the  wicket  he  dismounted  and  led 
his  horse  to  the  stable  behind  with  the  stealth  of  a  man 
on  some  evil  enterprise.  He  returned  as  quietly  to  the 
front  and  stood  waiting.  He  was  a  soldier;  he  had 
helped  to  raise  his  country  to  a  pinnacle  among  the 
nations,  yet  he  feared  to  knock  at  the  door. 

The  minutes  jogged  on  while  he  ^tood  there.  His 
face  had  turned  paler  ;  his  heart  thumped  beneath  his 
uniform.  At  last  he  raised  his  hand  and  knocked 
timidlv-     There  was  a  stir  in  the  room  above,  and  pre- 
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sently  the  sound  of  loosening  bolts  ;  the  door  was  drawn 
back,  and  Mary  stood  in  the  opening'  with  a,  white  lace. 

"Charles!"  she  cried.  "Unhurt!  (),  Charles!" 
She  was  in  his  arms,  and  he  pressed  h.er  for  a  moment. 
A  moment  only,  and  the  light  left  her  face.  "  But 
alone  ?  " 

"Alone,  Mary,"  said  the  soldier. 

This  woman  showed  a  braver  front  than  had  the  man. 
All  her  nature  told  her  to  weep.  The  impulse  was 
supreme  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  lover  and 
give  her  grief  full  vent,  but  she  overcame  the  impulse. 
The  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  was  ajar,  and  she 
stood  with  twitching  lips,  silent.  Shortly  she  drew 
the  man  into  the  porch.  "Tell  me,"  said  she,  "but 
tell  me  low," 

"There's  a  sorry  little  to  tell,"  said  he.  "The 
wound  was  a  bad  one,  but  he  made  as  though  it  was  a 
scratch — that  was  the  trouble  with  him.  He  would 
have  it  that  naught  to  bother  was  amiss.  The  hurt  got 
worse  and  festered,  and  in  three  days  he  was  in  a  fever. 
Before  the  end  of  it  he  came  to  and  saw  how  things 
were  going.  It  was  a  crying  time,  Mary.  He  sent  his 
love  to  his  father  and  his  love  to  you." 

In  the  silence  they  heard  a  thin,  piping  voice  call 
down  the  stairs  :   "Tell  him  he  can  come  up,  lass." 

Mary  held  her  lover  by  the  hand.  "  Lie  to  him,"  she 
whispered.  "  It's  most  over  with  him,  but  he'll  die 
happier  not  to  know." 

When  they  entered  the  sick  room,  the  old  man  had 
partly  raised  himself  and  was  sitting  agape.  It  was  as 
though  they  had  not  come  in  ;  his  eyes,  with  joy  in 
them,  were  still  watching  the  door. 

"You  can  tell  him  he  can  come  in,  my  girl,"  he 
repeated. 

The  girl  set  his  head  back  among  the  pillows. 
"  Fred  is  not  here  yet,"  she  said,  softlv. 

The  weak  face  drooped  pitifully.  "  Lor,  but  I  made 
sure  he'd  come  !  " 

"  Soon,  father.     Charles  has  come,  you  see." 

Dully  he  turned  his  head.  At  the  sight  of  his 
nephew's  uniform  some  animation  came  into  his  eyes. 
"  My!"  he  said,  "  but  you  don't  look  so  pretty  as  when 
you  went ! " 

"  P'raps  there's  more  grit  aneath  it,  uncle  ?  " 

"  I  lay  there  is,  Charles:  I  lay  there  is.  You  left  him 
i'  London  town,  did  you  say  ?  " 

Mary  had  come  round  the  bed,  and  was  standing  at 
the  side  of  the  dragoon.  He  felt  a  soft  pressure  on  his 
hand.      "Yes,  uncle,"  he  replied. 

"  Lord  Wellington  it  was  as  kept  him,  I  dessay?  " 


it   was    Lord  WY1- 


fuss  of  him,  mebbe?  " 
and   for   a    moment 


Another  pressure.      '•'  Yes,    1 
I  lington." 
j      "  The  Regent's  making  a  bit  o' 

The  dragoon    shifted    his     feel, 
hesitated. 

"  Do  you  hear,, Charles?"  said  Mary.  "jFather  thinks 
that  perhaps  the  Regent  has  taken  notice  ot  Fred." 

"Aye,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  make  no  doubt  o'  thai." 

"And  no  need  to,"  said  the  soldier,  roundly. 

"  Lor,  to  think  of  it  !  Well,  well,  the  lad  must  a'  his 
chances.  Mebbe,  he'll  come  soon.  But  I'd  as  lief  he'd 
come  now." 

He  closed  his  eyes  wearily.  The  candle  guttered  and 
Mary  snuffed  it.  She  made  no  noise,  but  the  soldier 
watohed  her  as  though  the  act  had  been  one  of  some 
grave  moment.  He  took  her  hand  once  more,  and  the 
two  remained  watching  in  silence.  A  clock  licked 
noisily  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Presently  the  invalid 
opened  his  eyes  again.  "  I'm  thinking,  Charles  Man- 
son,"  he  said,   "as  you  would  see  him  i'  the  tight." 

This  ground  was  surer.  "  I  did  see  him,"  said  Charles. 

"  And  a  fine  brave  show  he  made,  I  lay  ?  " 

"  There  was  none  made  a  finer.  He  was  ever  ready 
and  ever  to  the  front.  In  the  thick  of  it  all  I  had  sight 
of  him  at  times,  with  his  face  set  and  his  sword  arm 
a-swinging.  It  was  a  fight  for  freedom,  Uncle,  and 
not  many  of  the  Frenchers  came  within  sweep  o'  Fred 
j  but  had  cause  to  rue  it.  O,  it  would  a'  gladdened 
.  your  eyes  to  a'  seen  him  on  that  day  !  " 

The  dying  man  had  gradually  risen — his  body  quiver- 
l  ing,  his  face  all  alight  with  the  glory  that  filled  him. 
j  "  They'll  give  him  medals  for  this  !  "  he  cried.      "  Aye, 
they're  fair  sure  to  give  him  medals  for  this  !  " 

The  effort  had  been  over  his  strength,  and  he  dropped 
I  back  exhausted.     Solemnly  and  slowly  the  clock  ticked 
j  off  the  labouring  minutes.     When  he  spoke  again,  his 
voise  was  barely  audible.     "  What's  o'clock,"  he  said. 

"  It's  drawing  to  midnight,  father."' 

"  Drawing  to  midnight— and  the  lad  hain't  come.  I 
thought,  mebbe,  he'd  a'  come  afore  this.  It's  a  fine 
thing  for  the  Regent  to  take  so  nice  to  un — but,  lor,  it's 
weary  waiting.  What  ses  he?  O,  lad,  God  send  I 
may  see  you  soon." 

'After  this  he  lay  so  still  that  it  seemed  to  the  watchers 
the  end  Was  already.  But  the  poor  lips  moved  again, 
and  Mary,  bv  bending  low,  heard  the  gasps  hardly  : 

"  A  good  lad — and  the  Regent  —  the  Regent  he  — aye 
— we  mus'  keep  in  mind—to  tell  — the  Regent — about — 
about  the  price  o'  wheat." 

So  God  sent  that  he  saw  him  soon. 


"M< 


ore    g^tones   from    our     g^culor  -  £j)olcter    (Competition 


Our  English  General  Elliot,  when  Governor  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  during  the  siege  of  that  fortress,  was  him- 
self making  a  tour  of  inspection  to  see  that  all  under 
his  control  was  in  order,  when  he  suddenly  came  upon 
a  German  soldier  standing  at  his  post  silent  and  still, 
but  he  neither  held  his  musket  nor  presented  arms 
when  the  General  approached.  Struck  with  the  neglect, 
and  unable  to  account  for  it,  the  General  exclaimed: 
"  Do  you  know  me,  sentinel,  or  why  do  you  neglect 
your  duty?"  The  soldier  answered  respectfully:  "I 
know  you  well,  General,  and  my  duty  also  ;  but  within 
the  last  few  minutes  two  of  the  fingers  of  my  right 
hand  have-  been  shot  oft",  and  I  am  unable  to  hold  my 
musket."  "  Why  do  you  not  go  and  have  them  bound 
up,  then?  "  asked  the  General.  "  Because,"  answered 
the  soldier,  "in  Germany  a  man  is  forbidden  to  quit 
his  post  until  he  be  relieved  by  another."  The  General 
instantly  dismounted  from  his  horse.  "  Now,  friend," 
he  said,  "  give  me  your  musket  and  I  will  relieve  you  ; 
go  and  get  your  wound  attended  to."  The  soldier 
obeyed  ;    but    went    first    to    the    nearest    guard-house, 


where  he  told  how  the  General  stood  at  his  post  ;  and 
not  till  then  did  he  go  and  have  his  bleeding  hand 
dressed.  This  injury  completely  unfitted  him  for  active 
service  ;  but  when  King  George  III.  heard  of  it  he  made 
him  an  officer  for  his  bravery. — Mrs.  Hooker,  54,  Pon- 
sonby  Street,  Princes  Park,  Liverpool. 
V    ¥    ¥ 

An  Indian  colonel  brought  home  with  him  from  India 
an  ex-Ghoorkha  soldier,  who  was  very  proud  of  his  posi- 
tion as  man-servant.  Johnny  Ghoorkha's  wrath  was 
roused  one  day  by  the  rough  handling  his  master's 
luggage  received  at  the  hands  of  a  red-haired  porter. 

"  Stan'  back,  you  gingah,  sah  !  "  shouted  Johnny. 
"  You  one  big  dam  clumsy  fool,  sah  !  " 

The  colonel  hearing  the  observation,  ordered  Johnny 
to  go  and  apologise  to  the  injured  porter.  Johnny 
obeyed  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness. 

"  You  gingah,  sah!  "  said  he,  "colonel  sahib  tell  me 
to  'pologise  to  you,  sah.  I  'pologise,  sah,  but  you  one 
big  dam  clumsy  fool  all  de  same,  sah  !  " — W.J.  Ormis- 
ton,  Cameronian  Cottage,  Brvnhyfryd,  Swansea. 
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STIRRING     PICTURES     OF     THE     HUNT 


'Twixt  Scylla  and  Charybdis— A  recent  hunting  episcde  at  Rambouillet 


"With  the  Duchesse  d'Uzss'  hunt— Awaiting  their  prey 
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THE   WORLD    OF    FOOTBALL 


BY     "ABARIS 


Dick,  Mho  is  never  far  from  the  ball,  breaks  up   a  dangerous  attack  fcy  the  Rovers 


There  is  no  place  in 
the  country  where  (hey 
so  badly  want  to  take 
their  stand  in  first-class 
company  as  at  Plum- 
stead,  the  home  of  the 
Woolwich  Arsenal  Club. 
For  years  past  this 
club  lias  courageously 
struggled  on  under  a 
heartbreaking  series  of 
adversities,  pluckily  pay- 
ing the  piper  and  being 
not  unduly  condemnatory 
of  the  tune.  Every  year 
for  the  past  eight  seasons 
they  have  seen  light 
ahead,  and  failed  to  quite 
come  up  with  it.  Re- 
peatedly they  have  been 
urged,  not  wholly  un- 
selfishly, by  the  other 
clubs  in  the  South  to 
secede  from  the  English 
League     and     join     the 


A  throw  in  by  Coles,  a  fine  young  half-back 


Southern  League.  They 
have  resolutely  refused 
to  fall  aside,  and  as  they 
have  always  believed 
would  happen,  the  union 
between  themselves  and 
the  South  may  yet  come 
about,  only  the  Arsenal 
will  be  the  mountain, 
and  the  other  clubs  must 
play  Mahomet  and  come 
to  them. 

¥   ¥    » 

Going  up  Higher 

If  there  is  to  be  union 
of  the  two  great  com- 
petitions, Southern  clubs 
must  hasten  if  they  wish 
to  catch  the  Arsenal  at 
home,  for  as  matters 
are  trending  this  season 
the  long  -  expected  is 
very  likely  to  happen. 
To-day       the      Arsenal 


The  Rovers'  wings  were  smart  but  the  Arsenal  defence  was  strong  and  skilfully  combined 
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Lanes  Senior  Cup,  Dec.  2nd— A  coiner  to  ISuniley 


Hillman  takes  a  goal  Kick 


after  withstanding  the  most  crushing'  periods  of  mis- 
fortune, stand  higher  than  ever  they  did  before.  They 
tie  for  first  place  in  their  Division.  If  they  can  keep 
where  they  are,  you  know  what  it  means.  And  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  clubs  of  the  country  I  can  say  that 
should  the  Woolwich  men  at  last  go  up  higher,  every 
team  in  both  Divisions  would  take  off  their  caps  to  them. 
They  stand  wonderfully  well  in  the  estimation  of  the  rest  of 
the  football  world. 

v    ¥    * 

The  Club  in  Council 

The  Arsenal's  board  of  directors  has  undergone  many 
changes  during  the  years  of  struggle  and  trials,  but  some- 
how they  have  always  managed  to  find  the  right  men.     The 


most  notable  of  all  their  friends  has  been  Mr.  G.  H.  Leavey, 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  endowed  with  that  best 
of  sporting  insl'inct  which  impels  a  man  to  do  his  best  for  a 
club,  and  ask  nothing  in  return.  H"is  generosity  to  the 
team  has  been  princely.  During  the  last  couple  or  so  of 
years  he  has  had  the  assistance  of  one.  of  the  best-known 
and  most  able  men  associated  with  the  sport  jn  Mr.  Henry 
Bradshaw,  who  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  over  the 
secretarial  affairs  of  the  club  at  a  time  when  he  could  have 
had  any  similar  position  vacant  anywhc  v-  in  the  country. 
If  it  were  possible  for  personal  popularity  to  avail,  these 
two  gentlemen  could  carry  their  club  by  votes  to  the  rank 
they  so  wish  to  see  it  attain.  But  the  team  they  have  should 
suffice  to  do  the  business.  It  is  a  far  less  pretentious  side 
than  soms  they  have  had,  but  it  is  the  most  workable. 


12  3 

Burnley  played  a   very  rough  game.     It  seemed  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  for  M'lvor, 
Blackburn  Rovers'  goalkeeper.  Mho  was  three  times  winded.     (Photos  by  Banks) 
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I  will  confess 
f  o  a  sneaking'  pre- 
dilection for  daring' 
ladies,  particularly 
if  they  happen  to 
be  physically  and 
facially  becoming, 
and  of  personal 
manners  attractive. 
I  have,  at  various 
times,  watched 
them  indulging-  in 
all  kinds  of  perilous 
enterprises  :  per- 
forming with  lions 
and  tigers,  walking" 
and  pirouetting  on 
a  'ofty  wire,  taking" 
sensational  aerial 
flights,  and  hand- 
ling poisonous  rep- 
tiles. 

My  latest  experi- 
ence in  this  direc- 
tion was  recently  at 
the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  the  fair, 
or,  to  be  strictly 
accurate,  the  dark 
Cleopatra  was  manipulating"  and 
fondling"  such  pets  as  pythons, 
boa-constrictors,. cobras,  carpet- 
snakes,  and  anacondas.  Ugh  .' 
how  can  you,  Cleopatra  !  It 
was  at  the  Cafe  Chantant, 
under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Brammall,  and  on  the  stage 
was  an  open  wire  cage,  with 
4wo  mysterious-looking  boxes 
at  the  back.  A  chord  from  the 
orchestra,  and  there  appeared 
from  the  wings  a  brilliantly- 
bedizened  and  remarkably 
handsome  daughter  of  the  East. 
With  a  wealth  of  raven-black 
locks,  rich,  swarthy  skin,  pierc- 
ing" brown  eyes,  and  a  lithe, 
serpentine  form,  she  made  a  pic- 
ture that  deserved  a  frame  o( 
gold.  In  her  hand  she  carried 
a  scarlet  bag". 

With  a  few  graceful  curva- 
tures, and  a  delig"htful  smile  of 
reassurance,  Cleopatra  glided 
into  the  cage,  placed  the  scarlet 
bag"  on  the  stag-e,  opened  the 
mysterious  cabinets,  and  drew 
forth,  one  after  another,  wri- 
thing- snakes  of  various  sizes. 
These  she  treated  in  a  playful 
manner,  patted  them,  wound 
them  about  her  body,  and 
allowed  them  to  glide  about 
her  at  their  own  sweet  will. 
Finally  she  undid  the  starlet 
bag,  and  released  another 
snake.  This  was  evidently 
more  dangerous  than  the  rest, 
for  Cleopatra  approached  it  in 
a  more  respectful  and  less 
familiar  manner  than  she  had 
done  with  the  others.  At  length 
she  succeeded  in  tackling  him, 
and  consigning  him  to  one  of 
the  boxes,  bowing  off  as  grace- 
fully as  she  had  bowed  on. 

Cleopatra  informed  me  that 
she  spent  practically  her  whole 


She  charms  them  with  the  fascination  of  her  eye 


life  among  snakes, 
her  father  having 
been  proprietor  of 
a  menagerie.  She 
had  been  engaged 
in  her  present  per- 
formance only  four 
years.  Noticing 
several  small  teeth- 
marks  on  her  face, 
I  inquired  about 
her  chances  of 
being  bitten  by  her 
amiable  pupils. 

She    replied,    "To 
be       bitten       once 
would        not        be 
serious,     but     say, 
.several    bites    in  a 
week    would    have 
serious  consequen- 
ces.   It  is  a  peculiar 
sensation       to      be 
bitten  by  a  snake  ; 
you  feel  as  though 
soraeon  e     w  e  r  e 
pushing  you,  which 
is    caused    by    the 
poison     circulating 
in  the  body.      You   noticed    the 
snake   I    brought    on    in    a    red 
bag  ;  it  was  ah   anaconda,  and 
one    bite    from    that   would    kill 
me  on  the  spot." 

This  alarming  statement  was 
made  without  the  slightest  per- 
turbation The  lady  next  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  me  that  one 
of  the  greatest  risks  she  ran 
was  that  of  being  crushed  by  an 
angry  boa.  Sometimes  she  gets 
a  too  familiar  hug  that  leaves 
a  serpentine  bruise  about  her 
body,  in  which  there  is  to  be 
discerned  a  clear  impression  of 
the  scales  of  the  snake. 

Altogether  Cleopatra  has 
twenty-one  snakes,  which  she 
uses  in  relays.  They  are  fed 
once  in  three  weeks  on  live 
pigeons  or  rabbits,  and  then 
"lay  off  "  for  a  week.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  dangerous, 
probably  fatal,  to  handle  them 
during  this  period.  You  must 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
their  process  of  digestion.  The 
largest  snake — a  boa — weighs 
over  60  lb.,  and  has  gained 
many  pounds  in  weight  since 
he  has  been  a  "  professional." 
This  is  an  unusual  thing  with 
snakes  in  captivity.  The  lady 
obtains  them  direct  from  their 
native  haunts,  and  brings  the 
power  of  her  eye  to  bear  upon 
them  at  once. 

Altogether  the  snakes  weigh 
several  hundredweights.  Stage 
hands  are,  after  the  first  per- 
formance, usually  very  careful 
about  Cleopatra's  "  luggage." 
The  snakes  are  kept  on  the  stage 
in  locked  boxes  to  keep  them 
out  of  mischief.  After  her  en- 
gagement at  the  Palace  she 
goes  to  Sheffield. 

H.  L.  Adam. 
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LIKE  CLEOPATRA  OF   OLD,  SHE  COMES  FROM  MYSTERIOUS  EGYPT 


CLEOPATRA'S    SIX    FAVOURITE    POSES    WITH    HER    WONDERFUL    SNAKES 
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OUR    SOLDIER    PRINCE    OFF   TO   THE    FRONT 


H.R.H.    PRINCE    ARTHUR    OF    CONNAUGHT    IN    HIS    UNIFORM    OF    THE    7th   HUSSARS 

(Photo  by  Knight) 
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HE  GAVE  UP  HIS  LIFE  FOR  HIS  FRIENDS 


Dr.  William  Smytn 


"  Du.  William  Smyth  was 
the  medical  officer  to  the  Bur- 
tonport  dispensary  district, 
which  includes  the  island  of 
Arranmore.  On  the  island  an 
epidemic  of  typhus  fever  made 
its  appearance.  Here,  owing1 
to  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of 
the  people  and  the  insanitary 
state  of  their  houses,  it  found  a  fruitful  breeding-ground, 
and  it  was  in  combating  this  epidemic  that  Dr.  Smyth 
laid   down    his    life,    a    martyr    to    his    sense    of  duty. 

"  Alone  each  day 
he  rowed  his  boat 
across  the  stormy 
waters  of  the  Sound 
to  the  island,  a  dis- 
tance of  four  miles. 
Into  the  cottages, 
devoid  of  sunlight, 
and  therefore,  owing 
to  lack  of  sunlight 
and  ventilation,  reek- 
ing with  foul  air,  he  . 
daily  made  his  way. 
In  many  cases  he  had 
to  carry  a  lighted 
candle  to  enable  him 
even  to  see  his  pa- 
tients, lying  some- 
times three  or  four 
in  one  bed. 

"  Alone  he  tried  to 
be   at    once    a   nurse 

and  a  doctor  to  these  poor  stricken  people  in  their  miserable 
homes.  When  at  length  he  succeeded  in  persuading  them 
hat  their  only  chance  of  recovery  lay  in  their  removal  to 
he  mainland,   he   was    confronted    with    the    difficulty   that 


Dr.  Brcndon  M'Carthy 


A  fishing   boat 

Similar  to  that  which  carried 


owing  to  the  terror  of  the  con- 
tagion no  one  would  help  him 
or  even  lend  him  a  boat. 

"  Fortunately  the  arrival  on 
the  scene  of  Dr.  Hrendon 
McCarthy,  the  medical  inspec- 
tor to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  brought  him  at  least 
one  willing  helper.  Without 
any  other  help  these  two  devoted  men  brought  the  typhus 
patients  down  to  the  beach,  embarked  with  them  in  a  crazy 
I  boat,  and  rowed  them  across  the  Sound.     So  defective  was 

the  boat  that  she  was 
only  kept  afloat  by 
the  continuous  bail- 
ing of  the  strongest 
i,f  the  patients,  and 
she  sank  five  minutes 
after  reaching  her 
destination. 

"  Happily,  all  the 
patients  were  safely 
transferred,  and,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  are 
all  now  on  the  way 
to  recovery.  But  of 
the  gallant  men  who, 
without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  faced  not 
merely  the  dangers 
of  the  pestilence  but 
the  added  risk  of 
drowning',  one,  alas  ! 
has  gone  to  his  last 
account,  having-  himself  died  of  that  typhus  from  which  he 
saved  so  many." — (Extract  from  the  appeal  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Dublin,  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Myles'   widow  and  children.) 


at  Arranmore 

the  typhus  patients  to  safety 


A  group  of  pretty  Arranmore  children 

Who  will  sure'ly  grow  up  with  grateful  memories  of  Dr.  Smyth's  noble  self-sacrifice.     (Photos  by  R.  Welch,  Belfast) 
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A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  to  ask 
whether  in  our  post-card  story  com- 
petitions it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  contributions  should  be  original. 
The  answer  is  "No,"  but,  at  the 
same  time,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  preference  is  given  to  original 
stories,  especially  stories  taken  from 
personal  observation  and  experience. 
These  notes  from  daily  life  are  of 
far  more  genuine  interest  than  the 
creations  of  the  imagination,  and 
our  competition  this  week,  therefore, 
is  devoted  to  stories  of  real  life  — 
part  of  yourself,  so  to  speak.  I 
may  mention  that  every  week  shows 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  number 
of  post-cards  sent  in,  and  that  the 
Dialect  Story  Competition — results 
of  which  will  be  announced  next 
week — has  given  me  more  hearty 
laughs  than  I  can  ever  re- 
member. 

¥    *    * 

More  Time 

Some  of  my  readers  write  sug- 
gesting that  a  fortnight  instead  of  a 
week  should  be  given  for  the  col- 
lecting of  stories,  &c,  for  the  com. 
petitions.  In  order  to  meet  their 
views,  I  may  announce  at  once  that 
one  competition  for  the  week  after 
next  will  be  the  story  of  "  The  Most 
Successful  Man  you  know."  We  all 
know  of  some  friend  who  has  got  to 
the  top  of  his  trade  or  profession 
through  exceptional  ability.  He  may 
have  commenced  as  a  porter,  and 
become  a  director  of  a  railway  com- 
pany ;  or  as  a  message-boy,  and  | 
become  the  biggest  business  man  of  I 
his  town.  The  stories  to  send  in  are  | 
not  so  much  the  story  of  men  such 
as  Carnegie,  which  everybody  knows, 
but  the  story  of  some  man  in  your 
own  locality.  It  must  be  condensed 
in  as  interesting  a  way  as  possible 
on  the  back  of  a  post-card,  and  I 
shall  illustrate  the  results,  so  far  as  I 
can,  with  the  portraits  of  the  suc- 
cessful men  whose  life-story  is  nar- 
rated. You  will  have  noted  that  in 
the  Story  Competitions  we  are  giving 
five  prizes  now  instead  of  three,  so 
that  more  competitors  have  a  chance 
of  getting  something  for  their 
trouble. 

3>      mf     q> 

The  results  of  the  "  Handsomest 
Man,"  &c,  competition  for  the  issue 
of  November  23rd,  are  particularly 
interesting.  Only  one  competitor  is 
right  with  all  the  five  answers,  which 
are  :  — 

1.  Handsomest  Man — Kaiser. 

2.  Prettiest     Girl— Miss    Violet 

Vanbrugh. 

3.  Most     Interesting    Picture — 

Disaster     to     the    Caister 
Lifeboat. 

4.  Most  Interesting- Photograph 

— Carmen     Sylvia    in    her 
Boudoir. 


5.  Most  Interesting  Feature— Noble  Thoughts  of  a 
Noble  Queen. 

This  competitor  is  E  K.  Vining,  9,  Cherry  Orchard  Road, 
Croydon.  The  result  shows  '.hat  we  do  no'  reciprocate  the 
feeling  of  hostility  entertained  by  the  ^ngl  jphobes  of  Ger- 
many, for  we  give  the  preference  to  a  German  of  Germans, 
;i  Prussian  of  Prussians. 

In  deciding  which  competitors  rank  next  highest,  we  have 
taken  those  who  had  four  answers  right,  and  of  these 
selected  the  four  whose  answer  to  a  fifth  question  was 
nearest  to  the  popular  vote.  The  popular  vote  was  over- 
whelming in  favour  of  the  five  answers  given  by  Mr.  Vining. 
Then  came  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor  Smith  as  the  handsomest 
man,  and  the  6-in.  gun,  Royal  Sovereign,  close  behind  as  the 
most  interesting  photograph.  Miss  H.  Chadwick,  Barton 
Hall,  Marlborough,  Wilts,  had  four  answers  right,  and 
"the  Rev.  J.  Taylor  Smith  "  as  her  "handsomest  man." 
Three  competitors  have  four  answers  right,  and  the  "  6-in. 
gun  "  as  the  most  interesting  photograph.  Their  names 
are  :  W.  J.  Mallinson,  26,  Bank  Street,  Carlisle  ;  D.  Hinds, 
Ashburne.  New  Clive  Road,  West  Dulwich  ;  and  F.  Evans, 
2,  Victoria  Terrace,  Ashford  Road,  Tenterden,  Kent.  To 
those  five,  therefore,  I  have  allotted  the  five  prizes  of  five 
shilling's  each. 


Photo  of  one  of  the  post-cards  sent  in 

The  Average  Man 

The  question  of  theaverage  man  and  the  average  opinicn 
is  sointeresting  and  important  that  I  propose  to  set  yet  one 
more  competition,  to'  find  out  the  average  man  or  woman 
or  the  most  individual  man  or  woman?  among  my  readers. 
I  therefore  offer 

Eight   Prizes   of  5s.   each 

to  two  men  over  twenty-five,  two  men  under  twenty-five, 
two  married  women  and  two  unmarried  girls  respectivel)', 
whose  measurements  most  coincide  with  or  most  differ 
from  the  average  measurements  of  the  other  readers  of 
the  Budget. 

Send  in  the  measurements  for — 

1.  Your  height  (measured  to  %  of  an  inch). 

2.  Round  the  chest  (measured  to  %  of  an  inch). 

3.  Round    the    thickest    part   of  the    fore-arm    (mea- 

sured to  %  of  an  inch). 

4.  The  length  of  your  foot  (in  socks  to  %  inch). 

5.  The    widest    stretch  you    can    make   between    the 

points    of    your    thumb    and    little    finger   (to 
}(  inch)  ;  and 

6.  Your  weight  (to  }£  pound). 

I  promise  to  reproduce  the  photographs  of  the  eight  who 
win  these  eight  prizes  in  the  Budget.  Send  your  mea- 
surements on  the  back  of  a  post-card,  marked  Average 
Man  Competition.  Last  day  for  sending  in,  December  20th. 
Results  announced  January  4th,  1902. 
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The   Globe    Furniture  Polisli  2 

equals  the  Globe  Metal  Polish  J 

for  its  specific  purpose,   as  it  £ 

still    remains    uneclipsed    for  S 

imparting  an  incredibly  bril-  2 

hant  and  lasting  polish  to  all  ^ 

kinds    of    Furniture,     Patent  S 

Leather,  Papier  M.iche,  Var-  2 

nished  and  Enamelled  Goods,  S 

&c.     Both  the  Furniture  and  5 

Metal  polishes  are  obtainable  S 

at  all  Grocers  or  Stores.         2 

N  ? 

S  RAIMES  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  Bow,  London,  E.  «J 


Now  in  Three  Strengths. 


GALLAHER'S 
"TWO  FLAKES 

TOBACCO 

MILD,     MEDIUM     &     FULL. 

In    1,    2   and    4  oz.    Tins. 


33 


U     A    FREE    GIFT 

ca-  op  a 

FIFTY-GUINEA    PIANO.    > 

Fifty-Guinea  Upright  Grand  »' 

"I 

Steel  Plate  Engravings  and  Gravures  at  «.  6d.  each,  J 

by  the  30th  June  next ;  (numerous  Unsolicited  Testl-  ^ 
monials  prove  that  these  Pictures  are  equal  to  those  '^ 
sold  elsewhere  at  One  Guinea  each)  and  to 


We  will  present 

Piano  (manufactured  by  Parker  &  Co.,  of  London)  to  thi    ■' 

person    disposing    of   the    largest  number  of  our  Genuine 


,  .'a,'lc  s 

you  to  introduce  our  High-class  Pictures  to  your  friends  * 
and  acquaintances  without  any  outlay  on  your  part,  on  receipt  > 
of  this  Coupon  and  three  stamps  for  postage  of  the  parcel,  we  \ 
will  send  you  ON  APPROVAL  a  Specimen  Plate  (30  ^ 
by  22  inches)  together  with  Miniature  Illustrations  of  the  various  \ 
Subjects  that  we  are  offering.  The  disposal  of  only  Twelve  ^ 
Pictures  will  secure  a  Valuable  GIFT  and  will  furthermore  ^ 
help  you  to  win  the  Fifty-Guinea  Piano..  ^ 

NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  Offices  of  THE  CITY  > 
OF  LONDON  FINE  ART  SOCIETY,  5  &  7)  Victoria  > 
Avenue,  Dishopsgatc  Street,  London,  E.G.  V 


CUT   OUT   THIS 

COUPON 

and  Send  it  with  your  Answer. 


Dcccnber  14th,  igor. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Readers  who  have  kept  the  Coupons  for  the  last  two  weeks, 
and  who  enclose  them  with  this,  are  eligible  lor  the  Grand 
Competition  announced  on  page  384. 

CUT   OUT   THIS 


BLACK   &   WHITE 

CHRISTMAS  NUMBER, 

wr   NOW   ready    -mg 

Consisting  of  48   Pages  (inclusive  of  8  Full  Pages  Printed  in  Colours) 
A,MAC«ENT  REPRODUCTION  OfYhE  CELEBRATED  PICTURE 

"  gaViiig  tfye  Colours/' 


ENTITLED 

BY 


ROBERT  W.  GIBB.  R.S.A. 


CONTENTS : 

FATHER  CHRISTMASS  BOOK  TEA: 

By  ARTHUR  RACKHAM. 

The  Six  Full  Pages  in  Colours  are  as  follows  : — 
THIS   LITTLE   PIG:  P.y  Lewis  Baumer. 
JEMIMA  :  By  Lewis  Baumer. 
FUN    ON    THE    ICE:  By  H.  B.  Neilson. 
THE    BADLY-BEHAVED    SNOWMAN  :     By    F. 

Newton  Shepard. 
THE    HARE    THAT    DOUBLED  <     By    Arthur 

Rackham. 
FOUR  PROVERBS  :  By  George  Morrow. 


MISS  PEGGY'S  PROTEGES  :  By  Bret  Harte. 
A  return  to  the  manner  of  this  famous  writer's 
delightful  "  Bahy  Sylvester,"  "The  Queen  of 
Pirate  Isle,"  and  "  Sarah  Walker." 

THE  ROAD  TO  ROME:  By  E.  Nesdit.  Author 
of  "  The  Treasure  Seekers." 

THE  CHRISTMAS  OF  THE  POOR  PLAYERS  :  ' 
By   Tom    Gallon.     An    old-fashioned    Christmas 
Story  by  the  author  of  "  Tatterley." 

THROUGH  THE  GREEN  DOOR:  By  Evelyn 
Sharp.  Another  Fairy  Story  by  the  writer  of 
"  Wymps,"  and 

JIM  OR  JOE  :  By  P.  Hileert. 


Also,    as  a    s fecial    ami   muck- 
required featitre, 

A  Play  for  Private  Performance  \.\ 

the  Theatre  Royal  Back  Drawing- 

Room, 

FETCHING    THE 
DOCTOR : 

By  Thomas  Cobb. 


The  whole  printed  at   "  Black   &   YiZhite"   Office,    England. 

PRICE     ONE     SHILLING.        Post    Free    II. 

Publishing  Office  :    63,  FLEET  STREET,   LONDON,   E.C. 
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AT  THE  LOOKING-GLASS 
There  is  no  doubt  that  women  are  fast 
becoming  much  more  sensible  about  their 
ciothes  They  flatly  refuse  to  wear  dresses 
which  do  not  become  them,  although  they  may 
be  in  the  height  of  fashion.  The  'individual 
figure,  colouring',  &c,  is  now  studied  with 
care  ;  exaggerated  figures  are  pretty  well 
things  of  the  past.  We  are  beginning  to  look 
on  very  small  waists  as  we  look  upon  the  crino- 
lines of  some  years  back.  After  all,  what  is 
more  beautiful  than  a  natural,  graceful  figure  ? 
Grace  of  carriage  becomes  an  impossibility 
when  such  absurdities  as  "  minimised  "  waists 
and  high-heeled  shoes  are  indulged  in.  Then 
what  a  vast  variety  of  colours  we  have  to 
choose  from.  Every  season  more  new  and 
lovely  shades  of  colour  are  produced,  each 
excelling  last  season's.  So  many  are  the 
shades  and  tones  of  colour  that  it  is  quite 
difficult  sometimes  to  see  where  blue  ends  and 
green  begins.  Dressmaking  is  becoming 
more  and  more  of  an  art  ! 


Our  sketch  this  week  is  of  an  elegant 
embroidered  afternoon  gown.  It  is  carried  out 
in  black  cashmere  embroidered  with  white  lace. 
This  style  is  particularly  becoming  to  slight 
figures.  The  skirt  is  made  over  a  separate 
^Jf  foundation   which   has  a  slightly  eased  frill   of 

embroidery  p.nd  one  of  the  material  at  the 
bottom.  The  upper  skirt  is  quite  plain  with  a 
slight  train  at  the  back,  while  the  insertion,  which  forms 
the  lower  edge  in  front,  is  graduated  to  nothing-  at  the  side 
of  the  back.  The  bodice  is  very  smart  ;  the  front  consists 
of  three  bands  of  double  material,  slightly  eased,  across 
front,  while  across  the  back  the  bands  are  tighter.  The 
collar  is  prettily  pleated  across  the  shoulders,  and  is 
iastened  each  side  of  the  front  by  three  large  steel  buttons. 
The  collar  is  effectively  outlined  by  the  embroidery,  which 
forms  epaulettes  over  the  shoulders.  The  vest  is  made  of 
white  satin  covered  in  white  lace.  A  tiny  band  of  black 
velvet  at  the  top  of  the  collar  tones  up  the  whole.  The 
sleeves  are  plain  with  the  exception  of  a  band  of  embroidery 
above  the  elbows,  and  small  turned-back  cuffs  of  the  same. 
The  waistband  is  made  of  folds  of  the  same  material.  The 
loque    is   of  black    French    felt.      Folds   of  black   velvet  are 


swathed  round  the  brim.  A  lovely  Paradise  osprey  is 
fastened  smartly  at  the  left  side  of  the  front  by  a  chou 
of  velvet.  Madame  Myra,  of  to  and  11,  Fetter  Lane,  E.G., 
will  supply  paper  patterns  for  this  gown  at  a  moderate  price. 

*   *    ¥ 

THE  KITCHEN 
Orange  Cake 

Ingredients  (for  a  small  cake)  :  Three  eggs,  one  large 
cup  of  flour,  one  cup  of  sugar,  juice  of  two  oranges,  yz  tea- 
spoonful  baking  powder,  pinch  of  salt.  Method :  Break  the 
eggs,  separating  the  whites  and  yolks  ;  beat  the  yolks,  add 
the  sugar  and  beat  twenty  minutes  ;  then  add  the  whiles 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Now  take  a  cup  of  boiling  water, 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  the  oranges,  add  the  salt  ;  mix  the 
whole  together  and  gradually  sift  in  the  flour  and  baking- 
powder.  Divide  and  bake  in  two  shallow  tins  ;  when  done 
make  a  sandwich  of  the  two  cakes  and  put  icing'  (or  marina- 
lade)  between. 


No  more  amusing  game  can  be  found  for  a 
winter  evening-  than  that  of  forming  words  from 
the  letters  of  any  other  given  word.  A  special 
competition  which  I  have  arranged  for  the  regular 
readers  of  the  Budget  is  based  on  this  game,  but 
with  a  slight  variation.  I  offer  five  prizes,  one  of  £,3 
and  four  of  10s.  6d.  each,  for  the  five  best  sentences 
or  paragraphs  made  up  of  words  which  are  in 
their  turn  composed  from  the  letters  contained  in 
the  words  Black  and  White  Budget.  An  essential 
condition  of  this  competition  is  that  the  coupons 
contained  in  this  and  the  two  preceding'  issues 
should  be  enclosed  with  the  answers.  This  is  a 
special  competition  for  regular  readers,  and  the 
possession  of  the  coupons  is  our  test  of  qualifica- 
tion. As  the  number  of  words  which  can  be  made 
out  of  the  words  Black  and  White  Budget  is 
enormous,  I  shall  give  our  competitors  ample 
time.  The  last  day  for  sending  in  is  January  3rd, 
and  the  results  will  be  announced  in  our  issue  of 
January  18th. 


Elegant  embroidered  afternoon  gown 

(Photo  by  Reutlinger) 

THE    HOUSE 
How  to  Treat  Linoieum 

Do  not  scrub  it  with  a  scrubbing-brush  or  wash  it  with 
hot  water  and  soda  :  either  process  would  take  off  the 
pattern.  Sweep  it  with  a  hand-brush,  wipe  it  over  with  a 
damp  leather,  and  lastly  polish  it  with  a  dry  duster. 

¥    v    » 

Breakages 

"  Please,   mum,   I'm   very  sorry,   but "     We  all  know 

what  is  coming'  next.  It  came  orf  in  her  'and,  of  course, 
and  there  a  sheer  hulk  lies  the  once  beauteous  best  china 
teapot.  The  knowledge  that  Seccotine  mends  china  beauti- 
fully will  assuage  the  poignant  anguish  of  that  moment. 
The  edges  to  be  joined  must  be  perfectly  clean,  and  the 
mended  article  only  washed  in  tepid  water  and  quickly 
dried. 
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has  ever   had 
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SEYEN  GRAND  PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 

— 1- 11 » ■ 

The    Editor  of    the    Black  and    White   Budget    offers    Five   Prizes   of 
TEN     AND    SIXPENCE     EACH,    for   the   five    best   stories    telling 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  MAN  YOU  KNOW. 

Every  one  knows  someone  who  has  succeeded  in  life  through   exceptional  ability. 

Tell  us  the  story  on  the  back  of  a  postcard   addressed  to  The   Editor,  Black  and 
White  Budget,  34,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.      And  don't  forget  to  put  your  own  address 

MR  PflQTrARnQ        OTYTTV  This  Competition  closes  on  Friday,  December  26,  and 

^    D-         *  vJ-J  t  L.Al\JJo        KJ  L\  Li  Y.  the  resuit  will  be  announced  January  It 

MARKED     "COMPETITION.' 


Q  "1       The   Editor   of  the    "Black    and   White   Budget "    will  azvard,    until  further 
"'-1  notice,    a  Monthly  Prize   of  £5,    and  a   Certificate  of  Merit,  for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  ANY  CURRENT  EVENT 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  Editor  will  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  month  has  been  best  suited  for  reproduction,  and  zvill  forzuard  a 
cheque  for  £5  (Five  Pounds)  together  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  a  photograplier  supplies  Ids  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
prize  will  be  equally  divided  between  photographer  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  zvill  be 
forwarded  to  the  photographer  only.      Last  prize-winners,  Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Southsca. 


3.]  WHICH     IS 

i.     The   Handsomest   Man  ? 

2.     The  Prettiest   Girl? 

3.     The  Most   Interesting  Picture? 

4.     The  Most    Interesting   Paragraph? 
5.     The   Best  Feature  ? 

in  this  number  of  the  Budget.  Send  your  opinion  on  the  back  of  a  postcard. 
Whoever  can  pick  out  the  answers  which  coincide  most  with  popular  opinion  must 
have  considerable  skill  in  guaging  the  public  taste,  and  probably  would  make  a 
first-rate  Editor.  Five  prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  most  correct  answers.  Last  day 
December    26th,   results   announced  January   1  ith,    1902 


4.]    WHAT  IS  the  best  way  to  bring  in  the  New  Year? 

The  three  best  answers  written  on  postcards  will  gain  Prizes  of  10s.  6d.,  7s.  6d. 
and   5s.      Last  day  for  answers,    December  26th.      Results,   January    nth,    1902. 


•>♦.«<♦<«  OAAAAOA 


5.  6,  &  7.]      SEE    PAGES    410    AND    416. 
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NEW3      AN  ID      VIEW3 


The  Official  Version 

"  '""PHE  wife  of  the  President,"  says  a  Transatlantic 
■1  social  writer,  "  possesses,  happily,  not  only  the 
knowledge  and  experience  requisite  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  social  affairs  of  the  White  House,  but  she  is 
endowed  with  the  physical  strength  necessary  for  their 
proper  performance,  which  was   lacking  in  so  many  of 


has  revived  the  custom  of  holding  weekly  receptions  on 

Saturday  afternoons— a  custom  so  popular  it  is  difficult 

to    understand 

why  it  fell  into 

disuse  — which 

she  began  this 

month     (I)u- 


Christmas  Greeting  to  the  people  of  England  from  the  righting 
Fifth  (Northumberland  Fusiliers) 


those  who  preceded  her,  and  her  amiability  and  goodwill, 
the  r'emocratic  spirit,  which  the  President  fosters  in 
all  those  about  him,  cannot  fail  to  make  her  regime  a 
notable  one.  Moderation,  however,  will  mark  the 
social  plans  of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  this 
winter,  for  the  shadow  of  the  late  President's  death 
is  still  upon  them,  and  three  of  their  official  family — 
Secretary  Hay,  Secretary  Gage  and  Secretary  Long — 
are  in  deep  mourning.  All  that  tradition  requires  and 
good   taste  dictates  will   be  done,  and  Mrs.   Roosevelt 


Fireman  Sutherland 

Who  rescued  two  men  from  the  stokehold  or  the 
•'Salmon."     (Photo  by  Temple) 


Sergeant  Hell  and  his  family,  which  holds  the  record 
for  school  attendances 


[  cember),  giv- 
ing  three    be-. 

[  fore  the  holi-. 
days,  since  the 
date  upon 
w  h  i  c  h  Lent 
falls  will  make 
the  season  a 
short  one.  The 
more      formal 

functions  will  not  be  inaugurated  until  after  the  New 
Year's  reception,  when  the  usual  State  dinners,  the' 
card  and  public  reception  will  take  place." 

»    *   * 

The  Other  Side 

ON  the  other  hand,  a  social  storm  is  being  raised  by 
the  enemies  of  the  President,  who  declare  that 
those  Saturday  afternoon  rc,ceptio:is  are  as  exclusive  as 
if  White  House  were  a  Royal  Court,  and  the  Social 
Secretary  is  blamed  lor  a  favouritism  which  jars  severely 
upon  the  democratic  nation.  The  Roosevells  always 
moved  in  the  aristocratic  set  of  New  York,  and  it  would 
only  be  natural  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  welcome  in  par- 
ticular her  old  friends.  Whether  this  is  done  syste- 
matically to  the  exclusion  of  the  mob  can  only  be  told 
by  those  who  frequent  White  House  itself.  But  if 
the  gossips  are  speaking  the  truth,  we  may  find  that  the 
land  of  liberty  and  the  dol'ar  is  no  better  than  any 
kingdom  where  the  head  of  the  State  is  a  real  head  and 
is  allowed  to  choose  his  own  friends.. 

*    ¥    » 

T  HAVE  received  the  following  interesting  lrtter 
*  (with  enclosure)  from  Private  G.  Colter,  which  I 
am  only  too  pleased  to  insert.  Good  luck  to  the  Fight- 
ing Filth  ! 

Sir,  —1  am  sending  you  a  little  sketch  on  khaki,  done 
by  me  during  leisure  hours.  1  wish  to  convey  on 
behalf  of  the  Fighting  Fifth  "  A  Merrv  Christmas  "  t 
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the  people  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales, 
also  the  Royal  Family,  should  you  think  it  worth)-  of  it. 
I  should  feel  very  grateful  to  you  if  you  could  reproduce 
it  in  your  valuable  paper.  Sir,  trusting  it  will  meet 
with  your  approval,  and  wishing  you  and  staff  "A 
Merry  Christmas," — I  remain,  yours  truly,  Private  G. 
Cotter,  2nd  Battalion,  Northumberland  Fusiliers, 
Ladybrand,  Orange  Free  State,  South  Africa. 

v    *    v 

A  School  with  a  Notable  Record 
'"pHE  little  border  town  of 
■*■  Langholm,  famed  for  its 
tweed  and  its  fishing,  boasts  of 
an  Academy  with  a  unique 
record.  It  has  just  succeeded. 
in  securing  the  highest  grant 
possible.  In  the  higher  grade 
department  the  grant  was  equal 
to  jQ^  per  pupil,  and  the  total 
earnings  of  the  school  for  the 
year  reaches  the  handsome  sum 
of  ,£.'1,420.  Out  of  70  pupils 
presented  for  merit  certilicates 
08  passed,  and  the  two  who 
failed  have  since  gained  certifi- 
cates. The  school  gained  71 
leaving  certificates,  and  the 
Government  grant  for  "excep- 
tional efficiency."  In  the  matter 
ot  attendances  the  school  has  also 
a  notable  record.     The  highest 

possible  during  the  past  session  was  452,  and  61  pupils 
made  the  full  attendance.  Over  one-sixth  of  the  school 
has  not  been  absent  for  more  than  one  day  in  the  year.  A 
number  of  children  have  made  full  attendance  for  four 
and  three  years.  Thirteen  children  whose  school  life 
extends  to  fifty-seven  years  have  not  been  absent  from 
roll-call  once.  Three  who  live  in  the  country  have  never 
been  absent  for  eight,  five,  and  four  years.  The  family 
of  Sergeant  Bell — five  in  number — total  a  school  life  of 
twenty-five  years  without  a  single  absence.     They  have 

eight,  seven,  five,  four, 
and  one  year's  attend- 
ance 


regular  army  and  eleven  in  the  Volunteers  as  instructor. 
He  was  with  Ford  Roberts  in  his  famous  march  from 
Kabul  to  Kandahar. 

»    *    * 

To  Cost  £6,000,000 

"CWERY  Sunday  afternoon  from  four  o'clock  to  five 
-k-'-   o'clock    there   is  a   service  in  the  crypt  of  what, 


Cambridge  get  over  the  line  but  are  ruled  off-side 


when  it  is  completed,  will  be  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the 
diocese  of  New  York,  of  which  Bishop  Potter  is  the  head. 
There  is  norector  inchargeof  theparish.  Seven  ministers 
are  selected  by  the  Bishop,  one  of  whom  preaches.  When 
all  have  preached  another  list  is  made  out.  Although 
the  crypt  has  a  seating  capacity  of  several  hundred,  many 
stand  during  the  service,  while  many  are  turned  away. 
Every  Sunday  thousands  arc  attracted  to  Cathedral 
Heights.  Many  of  these  are  sightseers.  They 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  fame  of 
the  great  structure,  which  is  to  be  an  offering 
of  Episcopacy  in  the  United  States  to  Almighty  God, 
has  gone  abroad.  Aside  from  the  cathedral  itself, 
strangers  turn  to  the  heights  in  order  to  look  upon  the 
panorama  which  stretches  out  over  miles  of  roofs. 


Well   held,   Oxford:   in   the  match  at   Queen's  Club,  December  11th 
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OXFORD  v.  CAMBRIDGE  AT  QUEEN'S  CLUB,  December 


1 1 


Breaking  a  scrum  :  the  Cambridge  forward  play  was  magnificent 


Another  scrum  :  and  Oxford  wishes  it  were  otherwise 


A  line  out  and  a  clever  catch 
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"NURSING  A  SKATING  RINK.'1 


WRITTEN   AND 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY    WARD    MU1R 


A  SKATING  RINK  25,000  square  metres  (or,  roughly,  :  in  the  barometer  tumbles  down  40  or  50  dcg.  in  as  many 
27,000  square  yards)  in  extent  is  no  light  burden  to  keep  in  i  minutes.  If  the  flooding  is  begun  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
good  working  order.    That  is  the  size  of  the  big  "  Eisbahn,' 


as  it  is  called,  which  attracts  so  many  pleasure-seekers  to 
Davos  Platz.  And  it  is  not  merely  its  huge  size,  or  the  fact 
that  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  days'  skating  on  it  per 
annum,  that  bring  skaters  from 
every  corner  of  Europe.  They  come 
because  of  its  perfect  surface,  and 
the  marvellous  way  in  which  that 
perfect  surface  is  nursed. 

Yes,  "  nursed''  is  the  right  word. 
No  other  expression  describes  so 
well  the  loving  toil  which  is  ex- 
pended on  that  gay  sheet  of  ice  up 
in  the  Graubi'mden  Alps  of  Eastern 
Switzerland. 

The  rink  is  the  only  piece  of  flat 
land  in  Davos.  It  was  specially 
constructed  from  a  suitable  stretch 
of  meadow  in  the  valley  bottom. 
Water  is  led  to  the  spot  in  under- 
ground pipes,  sunk  deeply  down  so 
that  they  may  not  freeze.  They  are 
swaddled  in  straw  and  flannel  at 
the  point  where  they  emerge,  and 
keeping  them  in  working  order  is 
in  itself  no  small  job.  By  means 
of  them  the  rink  is  flooded.  But 
this  flooding  can  only  be  done  at 
certain  times.  L'nless  the  man 
who  commands  the  operation  be  a 
weather  prophet  he  may  make  lei 
rible  mistakes.  If  snow  falls  im- 
mediately after  the  rink  has  received 
a  fresh  skin  of  water,  the  effect  is 
disastrous.     The   snow   and   water 

mingle  in  a  hopeless  porridge,  which  takes  days— perhaps 
weeks — of  scraping  before  it  can  be  removed.  Flooding 
must  therefore  never  be  done  when  snow  is  threatening. 
iN'or  can  it  be  risked  except  with  a  pretty  severe  degree  of 
frost.  If  the  frost  is  too  slight  "  cat-ice  "  forms.  "  Cat-ice  " 
consists  of  a  thin,  and  consequently  fragile,  sheet  of  frozen 
water  with  an  air-space  underneath  it.  Skaters  passing 
across  it,  of  course,  break  through,  making  holes  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  A 
hole  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep 
is  a  serious  blemish  on  the 
marble -like  surface  of  the 
Davos  Eisbahn. 

Again,  if  the  frost  be  vei y 
severe,  the  fresh  skin  of 
water  freezes  before  it  is 
evenly  spread  from  the  stand- 
pipes.  In  a  place  where 
30  deg-.  below  zero  Fahr.  is- 
not  an  unprecedentedlv  low 
temperature,  the  spectacle 
of  water  frozen  in  ripples  is 
common  enough,  and  rippled 
ice  is  not  the  kind  of  thing-  a 
skater  loves.  Quickly-frozen 
ice  is  veiy  brittle,  too,  and 
1  hips  badly  when  skated  over 
before  the  sunshine  has  been 
upon  it  for  more  than  an  hour 
or  two. 

All  these  facts  must  be 
carefully  held  in  view  by 
the    people     who     flood    the 

rink.  The}'  must  never  do  it  when  there  arc  clouds  in 
the  sky,  for  the  clouds  may  mean  snow.  If  the  sky  be 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  day  comparatively  warm,  they 
caii  safely  count  on  a  good  flooding.  If  the  sky  be  clear 
ind  the  day  cold,  then  the  flooding  may  be  done  ;  but 
it  must  be  started  very  early  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun 
is  still  hot.  If  started  too  late,  sundown  will  catch  it  only 
half  completed  ;  and  immediately  after  sundown  the  mercury 


Scraping  the   ice   with  steel  planes 


Testing  the  cur  ous  new  ice-burner 


afternoon,  the  rink  is  usually  completely  covered  while  the 
sun's  warm  rays  are  still  pouring  down  on  it  ;  the  result 
being-  a  lovelv  ridgeless  floor  ot  ice  next  day. 

In  cloud}-  weather,  when  flooding  is  out  of  the  question, 
the  rink  is  swept  by  a  large  staff 
of  workers,  each  armed  with  a 
broom.  The  amount  of  "snow" 
(in  reality  powdered  ice  ground  oft" 
by  innumerable  skate  strokes)  that 
they  remove  is  something  surpris- 
ing. Fo  lowing  them  comes  a  man 
with  a  bucket  of  slightly  -  warm 
slush,  with  which  he  carefully  fills 
up  holes  or  cracks  caused  by  chips 
being  kicked  out  of  the  ice.  This 
patching  takes  a  long  time,  as  each 
tin)-  hole  and  crack  requires  indi- 
vidual attention.  The  slush  is  packed 
in,  and  then  smoothed  off  the  tcp 
like  mortar  being  plastered  between 
stones.  The  day  after  the  job  is 
done  the  ice-  at  that  point  is  as 
smooth  as  ever,  for  the  slush 
freezes  beautifully  and  fills  up  every 
little  interstice. 

Should  several  days  pass  with- 
out there  being  an  opportunity  of 
re-flooding  the  rink,  it  gets  some- 
what cut  up  and  rough.  To  remedy 
this  it  is  scraped  with  steel  planes, 
fixed  to  the  end  of  long  handles, 
each  wielded  by  one  man. 

Worst  of  all  is  it  when  a  heavy 
snowfall  occurs.  The  rink  is  fre- 
quently buried  beneath  hundreds — 
nay,  thousands  of  tons  of  fleecy  whiteness.  It  seems  an 
almost  hopeless  thing  to  attempt  to  clear  it  again.  But  the 
big  staff  immediately  set  to  work  upon  their  herculean  task, 
reinforced  by  specially-engaged  outside  labourers,  and  some- 
times by  the  anxious  skaters  themselves.  With  wooden 
spades  the)'  attack  the  snow,  and  pile  it  into  great  boxes 
on  runners,  in  which  it  is  removed.  Even  after  this  a  vast 
amount  of  sweeping  and  scraping  has  to  be  done  before 

the    ice   is  in   really   usable 
condition  once  more. 

The  very  latest  novelty  at 
Davos  is  a  burning  machine, 
which  puts  a  marvellous  var- 
nish on  the  ice.  Instead  of 
flooding  the  rink,  the  idea 
is  to  melt  the  ice  which  is 
already  there,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  fresh  surface.  The. 
ufachine  consists  of  two  com- 
pressed-gas cylinders  and  a 
row  of  jets,  mounted  sleigh- 
fashion.  The  jets  are  lit,  and 
then  the  whole  affair  is  shoved 
very  slowly  across  the  rink. 
The  ice  underneath  the  jets 
melts  momentarily,  and  re- 
freezes  the  instant  the  heat 
has  passed.  The  machine 
leaves  behind  it  a  broad 
shining  path  of  exquisite 
glassiness.  Ever)'  crack  has 
vanished,  being  automatically 
filled  up  by  its  sides  melting 
inwards.  The  gas-burner  literally  varnishes  the  r'mfc5  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  this  system  of  rink-ni  r  n  «  will  be 
adopted  finally  at  Davos  ;  and  after  that,  of  com  x,  it  should 
soon  be  installed  at  all  the  important  skating  c?nties.  Our 
photograph  shows  the  first  machine  built.  It  will  shortly  be 
reinforced  with  several  others.  The  Davos  rink  is  so 
enormous  that  eight  or  ten  machines  would  be  required  to 
burn  it  throughout. 
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Sweeping   and  scraping  after  a  snowfall 


Hngel,  the  European  champion  figure  skater,   trying   the  ice  surface  produced  by   the 

ice   burner 


After  a  heavy  snowfall  the  rink  has  to  be  dug  out  and   thousands  of  tons  of  snow  are 

removed  from  it 
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General  Walter  Kitchener   with  his  nine  N.C.O.  friends 

Who  presented  him  with  a  souvenir  on  liis  return  from  South  Africa  lust  week      (Photo  by  Stephen  Crilb) 


The   Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Middlesex  Imperial  Yeomanry 

H.R.H.  presented  prizes  to  these  gallant  fellows  on  December  7th  at  the  Hotel  Cecil-    P-nzevninners  stand  in  front  of  the  platform 

(Photo  by  Fradelle  aid  Young) 
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OXFORD    AND     CAMBRIDGE     UNIVERSITIES 

CROSS-COUNTRY     RACE    AT     ROEHAMPTON 


Getting  ready  to  start 


Puffed!    Gay- Roberts  (Oxford) 
third  home 


Competitor. 

College. 

Mm.  Sec. 

Place 

.   .lam 

A.  E.  Dawson 

Worcester,  Oxford    . . 

42    49 

1 

R.  R.  Sharp..      ..      .. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford 

43     47 

2 

I  Kjjf  -  ifl 

E.  L.  Gay-Roberts     . . 

Queen's,  Oxford 

44     " 

3 

Ml*, 

M.  H.  Godby       : . 

Christ  Church,  Oxford 

44     27 

4 

■MP           ™ 

G.  R.  Fothergill  . . 

University,  Oxford    . . 

44     4i 

5 

HHNmmh 

D.  Appleby 

Pembroke,  Camb. 

45     11 

6 

■;"-    ;  11 

G.  G.  Garrfttt 

Emmanuel,  Camb.    . . 

— 

7 

C.  A.  Bennett       ..      .. 

Jesus,  Camb 

- 

8 

R.  McC.  LihneU..      .. 

St.  John's,  Camb. 

-' 

9 

A.  R.  Pollard       . .      . . 

Trinity,  Camb 

- 

10 

HH 

The  order  of  finishing— An  easy 

victory  1 

'or, 

Fidd  to  himself— Dawson 

Oxford 

(Oxford)  first 

Just  after  the  start 
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M.  SANTOS-DUMONT  EXPLAINS  HIS  LITTLE  THEORY 


y 


31.  Santos»Diunoni,  who  does  not  believe   in  taking  out   any   patents., 


"  I  no  not  think  we  ever  shall  fly,"  said  M.  Santos- 
Dumont  the  other  day  to  one  of  our  representatives. 
"We  are  only  on  the  fringe  of  the  venture  yet  ;  but 
we  have  advanced  far  enough,  I  think,  to  enable  us  to 
see  that  there  are  vast  possibilities  for  aerial  travel. 
But  it  is  the  man  skilled  in  mechanics  who  will  be  suc- 
cessful, not  the  man  who  strives  to  imitate  the  birds. 
In  what  have  we  been  able  to  copy  nature  ?  I  never 
knew  of  an  artificial  man  outside  fiction.  I  have  heard 
of  no  locomotive  that  goes  upon  leg's.  If  you  take  a 
ship  for  comparison,  are  we  not  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  vessel  riding-  on  the  top  of  the  water  is  like  a  dead 
fish  ?  The  submarine  ?  Well,  where  is  the  resem- 
blance, except  in  the  fact  that  the  submarine,  like  the 
fish,  travels  beneath  the  water?  The  fish  has  no  pro- 
peller ;  it  has  fins.  No,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  must 
look  to  nature  for  our  model.  We  are  going'  to  fly, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking",  but  it  will  not  be  by  the  aid 
ot  wings.  Motors  and  screws  will  have  to  do  the  work. 
'."  We  have  at  last  come  to  the  time  when  a  man 
may  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  subject  without 
being' stamped  as  crank  or  visionary.  Eminently  skilled 
engineers  are  now  taking-  up  the  subject.  Hitherto  there 
•lias  been  good  ground  for  the  ridicule  levelled  at  those 
who  have  devoted'  time  to    the  matter,   for   many    have 


I  been    simply    cranks.       I    have    a    frien'd  who    is  deeply 

j  interested  in  the  subject,  who  is  striving'  to  com  en  him- 
self into  a  bird.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
figures  for  the  students  at  an  anatomical  college,  and 
having'  furnished  the  counterfeit  of  a  man  which  could 
move  its  arms  and  legs,  he  believes  that  he  can  make 
an  imitation  bird  which  will  carry  him  to  the  clouds* 
He  is  no  nearer  success  after  Enumerable  experiments 
than  he  was  when  he  started,  but  he  is  still.shooting  birds 

\  and  endeavouring  to  reproduce  their  like  mechanically. 

i  "  I  have  no  patents.  I  am  delighted  to  tj?ll  the 
little  I  know  to  aii}'one  who  is  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. All  the  work  done  for  me  has  been  carried  out 
in  an  open  shed,  and  anybody  is  welcome  to  have  .de- 
signs and  measurements  of  any  contrivance  I  possess. 
The  more  you  can  interest  people  in  aero-navigation, 
the  more  likely  we  are  to  get  practical  results." 

"  And    of    those    practical    results    you    have   ahead}' 

i  assured  me  you  feel  certain." 

"  I  feel  confident   that   we  shall  before   long  see  enor- 

I  mous  developments  in  aero-navigation.  With  increased 
horse  power — and  if  we  can  have  90-horse  power,  why 
not    a    thousand  ? — we   shall   have    air-ships    capable  of 

I  carrying    a   number  of  people   as   safely  as  do   the  big 

I  passenger  steamers." 


Explains  the  theory  of  his  flying  machine  to  anyone  who  is  really  interested 

(Biographed    by   the    Biograph   Co.) 
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READY    FOR    THE    CHRISTMAS    CARDS! 
Interior  of  the  New   G.N.R.  (Ireland)  Royal  Mail  Coach— Dublin  to  Belfast 

(Photo  by  Allison,  Belfast) 
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First  Prize,  £2  2s. 

A  Lancashire  lad,  walking  over  Blackstone  Edge, 
met  another  Lancashire  lad  and  the  following  conversa- 
tion ensued  : 

ist  Lad  :  Say,  lad,  'ow  far  is  it  ter  Todmerden? 

2ND  Lad  :  Theer's  a  milestone  yon  (pointing  to  an 
old  milestone  some  distance  off). 

ist  Lad  :  Aye,  oi  know,  but  I  carina  read. 

2ND  Lad  :  It'll  just  suit  thee  then,  for  theer's 
nowt  on't. 

William  V.  Braddon,  Ryecroft  House,  Cheetham 
Hill,  Manchester. 

f    f    ^ 

Second  Prize,  £1  Is. 

Tommy  Tidge  wer'  wunce  goin'  off  bi  t'  train,  and 
goas  rushing  inta  Stawnila  reyt  blawn.  T'  furst  chap 
he  met  wor  a  new  porter,  just  up  throo  Linconshire. 
Sed  Tommy  :  "  What  time  dus  t'  hawf-past  five  train 
goa,  lad  ?  "  "  Five-thirty,"  replied  t'  porter.  "  Well," 
sed  Tommy,  "  It's  five-twenty-five  bi  t'  Liberal  Club 
clock,  five-twenty-seven  bi  t'  Crahn,  and  thirty-two 
past  bi  t'  stashun.  Which  on  em  hev  I  to  goa  by?  " 
"Ye  can  goa  bi  which  clock,  yo'  like,  maister,"  sed  t' 
lad,  "bud  t' train's  goan."— C.  W.  Fenton,  2,  Ham- 
merton  Street,  Fudsey. 

*    *    * 

Third  Prize,   10s.  6d. 

A  journeyman  file-grinder  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sheffield  gained  for  himself  a  reputation  the  extent  of 
which   an  alderman  might  envy.       It  was  his  wont  to 


yvWJSiSNAM 


;  trudge  through  the  villages  with  a  bag  of  files  over  his 
right  shoulder,  and  to  equalise  matters  he  would  sling 
a  bag  of  stones  over  the  left. 

"  What  doesn't  ta 
divide  thi  files  for, 
gormeless,  and  put 
liailf  in  orther  bag  ?  " 
ventured  somebody. 

"Ah,  can  see  tha's 
one  o1  these  'ere 
Radical  chaps.  My 
owd  faither  did  soa, 
an'  my  gran'faither 
an'  all,  an'  what's 
good  eniff  fer  them's 
bahn  ter  satisfv  me. 
See?" 

A.  H.  Thompson, 
12,  Albert  Place, 
Loughborough. 

*    *    * 

A    BAD    FIT 

A  miner,  being  in- 
vited to  a  wedding, 
got  measured  for  a 
new  suit  for  the  occa- 
sion. He  received  it 
a  few  days  later,  and 
retired  to  a  bedroom 
to  try  it  on.  His 
wife,  hearing  him 
using  extra  strong 
lan- 
guage, 
went  to 
the  door 
and  in- 
quired : 
"  What's 
metier  ! 


'  Ower  money  at  lottom  ' 


,  "Tha  cairnt  jart  thi  air  i'  th   middle  ' 


the  metter,  Geordie  ?  "  "The 
he  shouted  ;  "  wey,  that  deft 
beggor  of  a  tailor's  put  a  button  ower 
mony  at  top  of  my  waistcoat  and  a  but- 
tonhole ower  mony  at  bottom." — Erimcs 
Dennev,  21,  Beaconsfield  Street,  Norton- 
on-Tees,  Co.  Durham. 

¥    v    <¥ 

SHEFFIELD    STEEL 

Two  gentlemen  were  contesting  for  a 
seat  in  the  City  Council  of  Sheffield  ;  one 
of  them  had  a  fine  head  of  hair,  whilst  the 
other  was  nearly  bald.  The  latter  gentle- 
man at  a  certain  meeting  said  he  could 
do  everything  which  his  opponent  could.  • 
"  Na  an  tha  cairnt,"  said  a  voice  from 
the  crowd.  "Tha  cairnt  part  thi  'air 
i    th'   middle."     No    wonder    the    crowd 
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smiled.— George  Atkinson,    97,  Oxford    Street,  Shef- 
field. 

*  *   * 

A    BAD    ''UN 

T'other  day  aa  waaked  intiv  a  baccy  shop  wiv  a  bad 
tlirupenny  bit,  and  axed  for  a  thrupenny  cigar.  Aa  got 
the  cigar,  put  the  thrupenny  bit  doon,  and  waaked 
alang  the  street  smoking  lik  a  lord  when  sum  one 
coined  running  alang,  yelling  :  "  Hi,  mistor,  it's  a  bad 
fan!"  "Is  it?"  aa  said,  lukirig  at  the  cigar,  "a'l 
smoke  it,  suppose  it  poisons  us." — Mr.  A.  Petrie,  13, 
Balmoral  Terrace,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

*  ¥    v 

Th'  landlord  wot  having  a  few  old  cronies  in  lli' 
back  parlour  o'  Pig  an'  Duck  to  dinner,  an1  a  rare 
gooid  do  it  wor  an' all.  "Have  some  o'  this  beef?" 
said  Joe  Piebald  to  Sam  O'Sarahs,  "it's  a  fair  treat." 
"  Noa  thanks,"  said  Sam,  "  I'm  all  reight  wi'  this 
grand  boiled  pudden,"  After  dinner  Joe  fun  hisseln 
aside  o'  Sam,  so  he  axed  him  ha  it  wor  he  didn't  have 
ony  beef,  as  he  thowt  it  wor  very  strange.      "  Well;" 


next  in  his 
coat  pockets, 
when  the  hand 
finally  ceased 
searching.. 
"Yorkcc1 
turned  to  the 
would-bethief, 
and  asked, 
"  Noo,  lad,  lies 
t  h  a  fund 
owt?"  "No." 
he  answered. 
"Nay,  aw 
thowt  t  h a 
waddent,  aw 
had  a  good 
feel  m  e  s  e  11 
before  thee  cum." 
biton,  Surrey. 


H'i  !  mister,  it's  a  bad  'tin 


-J.   Glover,   195,  Park  Road,  Nor 


"  Ye  can  goa  bi  which  clock  yo'  like  malster  " 

Said  Sam,  "  I'll  telJ  tha.  Tha  seed  yond  lad  at  wor 
turning  and  basting-  th'  meeat.  (It  was  roasted  on  a 
spit  before  the  fire.)  "I,"  said  Joe.  "Well,"  said 
Sam,  "he  had  a  sore  head  an'  he  kept  scratching  it, 
an'  every  time  he  did  some  o'  superfluous  went  inta 
gravy,  so  I  thowt  I'd  keep  to  pudden."  At  this  Joe 
began  to  feel  a  bit  wamly  raand  stummick,  an' he  called 
ta  lad  to  come  here.  When  Billy  come  he  gav'  him  a 
cladt  aside  o'  earhole,  an'  telled  him  he  ought  to  wear 
a  neetcap  for  that  job.  "  I  generally  do,"  replied  the 
sobbing  boy,  "but  mi  mother  took  it  off  to  boil  th' 
pudden  in." — William  A.  Binns,  32,  King  Cross 
Street,  Halifax. 

¥    ¥    * 

"  Fine  pigs  those,"  remarked  a  gentleman  to  a 
Staffordshire  youth,  who  was  feeding  a  sow  and  a  litter 
of  twelve.  "  Aye,  graand,"  was  the  answer.  "  Whom 
do  they  belong  to  ?  "  "  Whoy  th'oud  sow,  to  bea  shure." 
"Yes,  but  I  mean,"  said  the  gentleman,  "who's  the 
master  of  them."  "That  little  'un  thaere,"  said  the 
lad,  "hea's  a  begger  to  foight." — Daisy  Tinsley, 
Chebsey,  Eccleshall,  Staffs. 

*  *   * 

Poor  Johnson  lay  on  the  bed  dying.  A  ham  was  cook- 
ing on  the  fire  ;  he  expressed  a  wish  for  a  bit  ;  his  wife, 
who  was  present,  said  :  "Thee  get  on  we  the  dying, 
t'am's  for  th'  funeral." — Bertha  Cook,  care  of  liling- 
worth,  Newboult  and  Co.,  Westgate,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

*  *   * 

A  Yorkshireman  staring  at  a  show  in  a  fair  felt  a 
hand    in    one   trousers   pocket  and   then  in  the  other  ; 


(Scene  :  A  Blac-k  Country  registry  office.) 

Registrar  :  You  say  your  wife  is  dead  ? 

Rustic  :  No  ;  but  ool  die  ter  neet. 

Registrar  :  How  do  you  make  that 
out? 

•  Rustic  :  Well,  th'  doctor's  attendin' 
her.  He  kneaws  what  he's  gin  her,  and 
00  says  ool  die  ter  neet. 

Registrar  :  Well,  the  death  cannot  be 
registered  until  she's  dead.  You  must 
come  to-morrow. 

Rustic  :  Way  !  I'm  nowe  comin'  to- 
morrow, I'm  goin't'  t'  fuetbal!  match. 

C.  R.  Fletcher,  53,  Hagley  Road,  Edg- 
baston. 

■':}  ¥       »       ¥ 

An    old    Scotsman   named    Donald,    on 

hearing  of  any  accident  or  occurrence  was 

in  the  habit  of  remarking,  "  It  mieht  ha'e 

been    waur  i  ■'      A    friend,  determined    to 

cure  him  of  his  habit,  remarked  to  him, 

"  Donal',     I    had    an    awfu'   dream     last 

night.       I    dreamed     I     was     in    Hell!" 

"Weel,"    said    Donald,    "it    micht  ha'e   been   waur!" 

"What  wey  that?"     "Ye    micht    ha'e    been  there!" 

came    the    reply.  —  Peter    Braik,    45,     Sunny-    bank 

Place,  Aberdeen. 

*    *    * 


A  Scotchman, 
previous  to  em- 
barking on  a 
sea-voyage, 
made  a  very 
good  luncheon. 
The  sea  becom- 
ing "  choppy  " 
soon  after  start- 
ing, it  was  not 
long  before  he 
was  leaning 
over  the  side. 
Shortly  after- 
wards, on  being- 
asked  if  he  was 
enjoying  the 

trip,  he  replied, 
"  It's  na'  the 
sickness  that  I 
mind,  it's  the 
awfu'  waste  !  " — 
E.  W.  Chapman, 
The  Firs,  Rams- 
dale,  Basing- 
stoke. 


There's  nowt  out  ' 
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I  once  stopped  at  a  cottage  to  ask  an  old  villager 
the  time,  which  he  told  me.  I  then  remarked  that  his 
clock,  which  I  just  then  caught  sight  of,  must  be 
wrong'.  To  this  he  replied  :  "  How's  thee  knaw  ? 
Tidden  ivry  body  unnerstands  thicky  clcck',  vur  when 
ilia  'ands  is  tu  quarter  pas'  dree,  he  strides  zevin,  an' 
tlio  ((hen)  \  knaw  tiz  vive-an'-tvyenty  tu  vowcr." — 
Alfred  Brown,  Ben}-  Narbor,  llfracombe. 


One  Saturday,  pitmen's  pay-day,  two  pitmen  came  to 
town,  and  saw  the  electric  tramcars  running  down  the 
street.  One  of  the  pitmen  said  to  his  mate  :  "  Why, 
Geordv,    lad,    did    ver   ever   see    the    like?     I've  seen 


The  following  dialogue  ensued  between  a  young  lad 
and  his  mother  on  his  returning  home  from  his  first  da) 
at  the  coal  mine  : 

■  Mother  :  Hello,  Jack,  arta  come  back  fro'  thy  work  56 
soon  ? 

Jack  :  Ay,  mother,  an  awst  go  noan  yonder  again, 
noather. 

MOTHER  :  Why,  how's  that,  Jack  ? 

Jack  :  Well,  aw  cawn't  see  if  it's  rainin'  or  not,  llierc 
isna  a  window  in  o'th  place. 

R.  Howard,  257,  Luzley  Brook,  Rpyton,  Lancashire. 
3>   V   v 

"  Hey,  Tonald,  sle'epin'?  "  asked  a  Highlander  of  a 
drowsy   acquaintance,    who    was    ruminating    on    th  ■ 


The   Punch   and  Judy  Showman  —Trying  hard  to  get  a  Merry  Christmas 


carriages  run  by  horses  and  by  steam,  but  I  niver  seen 
one  run  on  a  clothes-line  afore."  So  they  both  went 
and  had  a  halfpenny  ride  for  sport.— Mrs.  Smallwood, 
22,  Richardson  Street,  West  Hartlepool. 

v    *   ¥ 

Oxe  Sunday  morning,,  quite  recently,  a  collier  going 
tip  a  street  in  Wig'an  met  another  pitman,  dressed  in 
his  best  suit  of  black,  but  pushing'  in  front  of  him  a 
very  heavy  and  exceedingly  dirty  wheelbarrow,  though 
it  was  quite  empty.  "Hello,  Jim,"  said  the  first; 
"  what  are  ta  doin'  wi'  t'  barrow  ?  "  "  Well,"  was  the 
response,  "  I've  lost  t'  dog,  and  my  chum  Bill's  away, 
and  a  chap  looks  such  a  fool  walking  out  bv  himse.l'." 
— E.  C.  Le.mpriere,  22,  Seymour  Road,  Harringay, 
London.  N. 


grass  in  a  horizontal  position.  "No,  Tuncan,"  was 
the  reach'  answer.  "Then,  Tonald,  would  you  lend 
me  ten-and-twenlv  shilling  ?"  was  (lie  next  question. 
"  Oug'h,  ough,"  was  the  response,  with  a  heavy  snore, 
"  I'm  sleepin'  noo,  Tuncan,  my  lad." — Thomas  H. 
Wilson,  78,  King's  Road,  Bootle,  Liverpool. 

v    ¥   ¥ 

An  old  parish  clerk  in  Norfolk  who  had  never  gone 
beyond  his  own  village,  was  much  exercised  one  Sunday 
in  church.  Seeing  an  old  gentleman  produce  an  ear 
trumpet,  and  without  hesitation  walked  up  to  him,  and 
tapping  him  on  the  shoulder  said  in  an  irate  voice, 
"  Yer  maun't  play  along  o' this  here  together,  due  we 
shall  have  to  tarn  yer  oat." — Mrs.  Hunt,  3,  Cadogrn 
Terrace,  London,  S'.W. 
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A  dinner   is  given  about  Christmas  time  every  year  to  a  f 

drawn  B  fr 
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5  THE    PUDDINGS 

1    poor  children   at  Wood   Green.      And  they  do  enjoy  it ! 

^  HOPPER 
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THE    PROCESSION  OF   THE    PUDDINGS 

iven  about  Christmas  time  every  year  to  a  tb^nd  poor  children  at  Wood  Green.     And  they  do  enjoy  it  I 
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Hi -\ ,  pr  one- 

jusi  ppgni  d 

live  on  it  for 

readers  next 


A   Boer  General  ftlje  chocolate  basis,  the  contents  may   be   used 

.GENERAL  KoLBE,  whose  capture     fourth  part  boiled  in  one  pint  of  water.      I    have 
was  reported  last  week  by  cable,     one  of  the  tins,  and  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
was  the  commandant  in  charge  of    thirty-six  hours.      If  I  survive    I    shall   tell    my 
the  Free  State  commandoes  at  the    number  whether  it  killed  me  or  not. 
siege   of  Kimberley  in    the   earl)-  , 
part    of   the    war.       He    is    about  | 
sixty  years  of  age  and  a   typical 
Boer  patriarch.      His  farm   south 
of    Bloemfontein     was,     until     re- 
cently,   occupied     by    his     family. 
During  the  last  3-ear  he  has  been 
assisting  De  Wet,  but   was  rather 
mistrusted     lately    on    account    of 
his   boldly  expressed  views  as   to 
the    folly"    of 
keeping     up 
a       hopeless 
struggle. 

¥    ¥    » 

General   Kolbe,  who  In     a     re- 

has   just    been  cap-  cent    issue    I 

Hired  gave    a    pic- 

(Photo  by  Lea  Weiiithal)  ture     ot     tllc 

new  Emer- 
gency Ration  issued  by  the  L'.S. 
Arms-.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
"  caught  on  "  with  other  Governments, 
for  I  have  just  been  shown  a  similar 
little  tin  prepared  by  Bovril,  Limited, 
lifts-  thousand  of  which  were  bought 
the  other  dav  by  the  authorities  for 
use  in  South  Africa.  This  tin  is 
apparently  divided  into  two  p  rlions,  one  containing  a  meat  ]  Its  Advantages 
basis  and  the  other  a  chocolate  basis.     The  meat  basis  may  |      This  handy  little  tin  could  easily  be  stowed  away  in  one 


A   blockhouse   with  a  garden  and  six  loyal  gardeners 


be  used  with   or.  without  biscuits,  or 
part  boiled  for  fifteen   minutes  in  one 


as  a  soup,  one-fourth  ,  trouser  pocket,  and  its  advantage  in  emergency  can  easily 
pint  of  water.     As  to  [  be  understood.     The  chocolate  tastes  lovelv. 


Interior  of  the   Langman   Hospital,   Bloemfontein 
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TWO    STOKERS    OF    THE    TORPEDO-BOAT    DESTROYER    "SPITEFUL"    IN    THE    COWLS 

Repairing   the   ventilating  fans  for   the  stokehold  [Photo  by  Cribb 
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A    HUMAN    OSTRICH 


IMMUNE  FROM  THE  DANGERS 

OF  CHRISTMAS    DINNERS 


It  would  not  seriously  disturb 
M.  Merrier  if  you  were  to  invite  him 
to  "  go  and  eat  coke."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  would  most  likely  wel- 
come it  as  a  sign  that  you  tODk 
more  than  a  passing-  interest  in  his 
professional  avocation.  For,  know 
you,  that    M.   Merrier  will   eat,    not 


As  a  Yahoo  King 


termed  a  human  gasometer.  He  sets  light  to  some  gasoline 
in  a  till  dish,  spoons  it  into  his  mouth,  and  then  blows  a 
flame  across  the  stage  eight  feet  long.  He  does  this  with 
the  aid  of  two  lighted  torches,  the  gasoline  being  repelled 
from  the  mouth,  between  the  two  flames,  and  thus  becoming 
ignited. 

Finally  comas  the  most  curious  perhaps  of  all  the  items  cf 
his  performance.  He  places  in  his  mouth  a  tube,  on  the  end 
only  coke,  but  tallow  candles,  coal  j  of  which  is  a  cross-piece  with  four  prominent  jets.  He  lights 
of  various  kinds,  sawdust  mixed  I  a  match  and  applies  it  to  the  jets,  but  without  result  ;  he 
with  paraffin  oil,  and  other  tempt-  j  then  uses  his  ear  as  a  tap,  a  second  time  applies  the  match, 
ing  delicacies.  He  Will  also  take  i  when,  lo  !  four  flames  rise  from  the  jets,  and  remain  there 
liberties  with  that  dangerous  explo-  |  until  he  turns  them  off  with  his  ear.  I  know  full  well  how 
sive  gasoline,  and  will  blow  from  ;  this  is  done,  although  M.  Menier  may  not  think  so  :  but  in 
his  mouth  a  flame  eight  feet  long.  I  the  words  of  a  well-known  song",  "  I  ain't  agoin'  to  tell." 
M.  Menier  is  of  medium  height,  !  The  Human  Ostrich  informed  me  that  on  one  occasion  while 
of  strong    build,    and    a    native    of   performing  this  trick  he  met  with  a  serious  accident.     Some 

of  the  gasoline  got  into  his  throat  and 
exploded,  with  the  result  that  he  was  placed 
Iwrs  de  combat  for  some  time. 

In  measuring  out  his  gasoline  he  uses  a 
tumbler  which  is  marked  oflPinto  divisions, 
each  division  representing'  a  flame.  I 
asked  M.  Menier  if  he  could  blow  a  flame 
from  London  Scotch  whiskey,  and  I  was 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  could,  nor. 
that  the  flame  would  be  a  bad  one. 

Th<>  Human  Ostrich  has  travelled  the 
wide  world  over.  In  South  Africa  he 
puzzled  the  Boers,  who  regarded  him  as 
something  more  or  less  than  human  ;  they 


La      Belle     France. 

His      remarkable 

powers  of  digestion 

and  absorption  have 

attracted  the  notice 

of  Continental  doc- 
tors,   and    an    offer 

of  ,£5,000  has  been 

made  to  M.  Menier 

for   his    bod)-.       He 

explained    to   me  at 

an  interview  I  re- 
cently had  with  him 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  that  his  internal 
construction  is  altogether  phenomenal ; 
that  his  liver  is  situated  in  a  position  that 
you  would  least  expect  to  find  i.t.  To  a 
man  who  finds  it  difficult  to  digest  the 
ordinary  comestibles  of  a  frugal  meal,  M. 
Menier's  achievements  appear  amazing. 
One  almost  envies  him  his  exceptional 
digestive  powers.  He  will  demolish  nau- 
seous concoctions  with  infinite  gusjto,  and 
make  quite  a  protracted  meal  therefrom. 

The  Human  Ostrich — it  is  the  title  he 
desires  most  to  be  known  by — makes  his 
appearance,  got  up  as  a  Yahoo  King'.  He 
has  a  deep,  brick-coloured  visage,  decorated 
round  the  eyes  with  white  spots,  and  from 
the  nostrils  protrude  long  quills,  as  pro- 
minent as  you.  see  them  on  the  fretful  por- 
pentine.  Depending'  from  his  ears  are 
large  rings,  on  his  head  is  a  bright  metal 
crown,  round  his  waist  is  a  kind  of  led 
ballet  skirt,  and  he  wears  a  tight-fitting 
dress,  matching  his  face  in  colour.  He 
assured  me  it  was  absolutely  correct  in 
every  detail,  and  that  a  prominent  circus 
proprietor  had  offered  him  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the  secret  of  his  "make-up." 
My  acquaintance  with  Yahoo  kings  is  nil — I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  ha've  seen  one  even  in  a  nightmare — so  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  truth  of  M.  Menier's 
assertion. 

It  is  not  so  much,  however,  in  his  get-up  as  in  his  per- 
formance that  the  Human  Ostrich  creates  consternation. 
For  his  particular  "  act  "  the  lights  are  turned  down,  and 
mysterious  and  soul-freezing  music  turned  on.  At  the  back 
ot  the  stage  is  a  small  table  on  which  is  the  performer's 
meal.  His  menu  is  interesting.  He  begins  with  an  appe- 
tising candle,  and  bit  by  bit  he  demolishes  this,  leaving  only 
the  wick.  So  you  see  he  has  some  little  consideration  for  his 
inner  construction.  He  then  turns  his  attention  to  a  chunk 
of  raw  coal,  and,  detaching  with  his  teeth  little  nubbly  bits, 
he  chews  them  up  as  you  and  I  would  a  piece  of  crusty  bread. 
Anon  he  turns  his  attention  to  a  kind  of  omelette  consist- 
ing" of  sawdust  and  paraffin  oil.  To  this  delicacy  he  does 
full  justice,  taking  it  by  the  spoonful.  In  between  he 
swallows  occasional  draughts  of  water,  and  must  indeed 
need  them. 

He    next    proceeds    to   turn    himself  into  what  might    be 


Best 


Among'  the 
times  fallen  a 
victim  to,  he 
was,  at  one 
place  ot  en- 
tertainment, 
poisoned  with 
phosphorus, 
and  in  conse- 
quence lay  ill 
forsixmonths. 
In  conclu- 
sion, I  may 
say  that  I  in 
no  way  envy 
YVallsend,    Is.   fid.  M.  Menier  his 

per  cwt.  many  gastric 

accomplish- 
ments, unless  perhaps  at  this 
Christmas  time,  when  a  fare 
of  plum  puddings  is  considered 
a  seasonable  diet  for  ordinary 
Christians.  I  have  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  invita- 
tions to  festivities  of  various 
sorts  during  the  next  three 
weeks,  and  I  should  not  at  all 
mind  becoming  a  human 
ostrich  to  save  myself  from 
my  friends.  But  there,  I 
know  you  all  understand  me, 
and  after  all  one  ought,  per- 
haps, to  make  a  martyr  of 
oneself  just  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  old  times.  Some  one  may 
even  say  that  it  would  take  a 
human  ostrich  to  swallow  that 
tale  of  the  322  dinners. — H.  L. 
Adam. 


knew  a  great  deal  of  the  ordinary  ostrich, 
but  they  were  strange  to  this  particular 
breed.  Rural  Spain  regarded  him  with 
superstition,  and  associated  him  with 
Hades  ;  in  Pontypridd  it  was  not  difficult 
to  convince  the  people  he  slept  in  a  cage  ; 
and  in  China  the  natives  threatened 
him. 

mishaps    hp   has  at   various 


Tallow  Canutes 
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Sawdust  and  paraffin  omelettes 


Blowing  8ft.  flame  from  the  mouth 


Human  gas  bracket  Consumes  gasoline 

(Photos  by  Russell  and  Son-) 
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CHRISTMAS  comes  but  once  a  year,  and  the  London  r  The  Tube  lias  taken  away  a  hundred  thousand  passengers 
omnibus  horse  is  very  glad  of  it.  At  such  a  time  he  knows  a  day  who  used  to  go  either  by  'bus  or  by  Underground  ;  and 
too  well  that  there  are  many  heavy  loads  to  pull,  and  that  now  that  the  Underground  is  changing-  its  system  to  electric 
old  Mrs.  So-and-So,  with  her  armful  of  packages,  will  stop  traction  the  talling--off  will  be  greater  still.  About  a  dozen 
at  her  door,  and  not  go  on  to  the  corner.  So  her  door  is  other  underground  electric  schemes  are  in  hand,  or  in  the 
another  stop,  and  another  of  those  terrible  tugs  at  starting- ;  ,  air,  and  the  shadow  of  Mr.  Yerkes  is  on  the  omnibus.  The 
and  all  the  while  the  roads  are  as  slippery  as  ice.  And  yet  \  electric  car  system  has  also  undoubtedly  become  popular. 
— if  the  prophets  tell  aright — a  happy  release  may  yet  come  '  It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  the  aesthetic  objections  to  ovcr- 
for  the  omnibus  horse — at  the  cost  of  his  master — for  the  head  wires  can  ever  remain  a  serious  objection  to  the 
omnibus  itself  is  doomed  to  an  early  death.  immense  conveniences  ot  the  electric  car.     As  a  matter  of 

»    s?    v  fact,  I  have  heard  of  an  artist   in   Liverpool  who  bought  a 

price  of   a   /.'too   share    in  one    of   the    house    i 


A  year  ago  the 
chief  London  com- 
panies was  over 
;6-oo  ;  now  it  is 
down  again  to  par, 
and  the  fall  is 
steady  settlement 
after  settlement. 
Another  company 
has  dropped  in  a 
similar  way  about 
6o  per  cent.,  and 
this  though  spme 
sixty  million  pas- 
sengers have  been 
carried  on  its  omni- 
buses during  the 
current  year.  -The 
average  daily  re- 
ceipts from  each 
omnibus  have  fal- 
len about  three 
shillings  during 
the  year,  a  fall 
of  over  6  per- 
cent. ;  and  as  the 
expenses  of  fod- 
der, &c,  are  con- 
tinually on  the  in- 
crease, the  out- 
look is  indeed 
black.  The  com- 
petition of  the 
T  11  be  has,  of 
course  been  very 
damaging  to  cer- 
tain lines,  and  the 
comfort  and  speed 
of  the  electric  cars 
have  been  still  more 
disastrous  to~— ttae 
old-fashioned 
"  knifeboard  "  or 
bones'iaker. 


certain    road    for    th 


Buying  for  the  omnibus :   the  horse  doesn't  seem  to  like  it 


mple  reason  that  the 
curve  of  the  lines 
seen  from  his  win- 
dows was  so  beau- 
tiful. Although  the 
Shepherd's  Bush, 
Kevv,  &c,  electric 
cars  are  very  new, 
one  authority  has 
pronounced  that  al- 
ready passengers 
are  being-  carried 
at  the  rate  of  over 
thirty-two  million 
passengers  per 
annum  over  the 
sixteen  miles  in 
operation  —  as 
heavy  a  load  as 
that  carried  over 
the  whole  of  the 
area  covered  by 
the  London  Road 
Car  Company.  Of 
course,  we  in  Eng- 
land are  so  old- 
fashioned,  that  the 
omnibus  may  yet 
survive,  for,  after 
all,  the  rumbling 
old  vehicle  has  its 
charms,  and  the 
conductor  is  always 
so  obliging-  and 
ready  to  impart 
useful  information. 
He  is  fond  of  his 
horse,  too,  and  has 
a  proper  contempt 
for  the  enemies 
of  England.  At 
Christmas  time, 
too,  he  is  as  happy 
as  a  bird. 
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Thorneycroft's  Steam  Wagon,   a  successful  competitor  in  the  War  Office  Trials  for  War 
Locomotives,  the   prizes   for  which  totalled  £850 

(Photo  by  Charles  KnighU 


Nightmare    after    visiting    the    Hippodrome,    where   "Tally-ho,"    one    of   the    most    exciting 
horse-jumping  shows,  has  just  been  concluded    (Go  in  for  our  Dream  Competition  this  week 
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MISS    MAY    SAQUI,    A    FAIR    FOOTLIGHT    FAVOURITE 
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FROM     THE      DRURY      LANE     SONG  TO  BK  SUNG  BY  LITTLE  ZOLA  (HUSSARAC) 
CHRISTMAS      PANTOMIME  WRITTEN  AND  COMPOSED  BY  REUBEN  MORE 


*\ 


I'm  always  on  the  borrowing  stakes,  just  take  the  tip  from  me 
Just  after  that  another  old  pal  said,   "  Fred,  come  have  a  dnnK. 


1         always  pay  back  all  my  debts  tW. 
He~would  insist  on  paying  you  sec,  and 


I'm  no  M      U         G_    , 
after  what  do  you  thinl<?         yyg 


Now  here's  a  pe3'  instance, Jor   .  I        >ied  to  borrow  a  kis?-^  **«* 

V,  ffilEnonadT  and  ginger-beer  (and  a  little  of  »  Spec.al  Scotch  ")  But 


jji  \nti  iMt^\Y_\ 


a  pretty  girl — her  chap  came  Upland  kindly  gave  me  this     (Points  to. black  tye) 
when  wo  came  to  ginger-ale      'he  said,   "Fred,  mirnTniy  watch" 


1  u  a  i 


is 


£3= 


-y^V- 


-^-T 


j !  gj  ^ 


^ 


(But!    I'll  giieit  him  back  i 
(And)     I'll  give  it  him  back 


.'II  give  it  him  back     He  blackened  my  eve  without  the  slighter* 
I'll  give  it  him  back  But  first  of  all         the  beauty  I'll  be 


kViV.jU^W 


Z3^tz 


i; 


'Ihsrc's  one  thin;;  always  worrying  ins  and  keeps  nic  from  my  rest, 
That's  General  Duller,  a  hero  brave,  whose  proved  Hue  to  the  test; 
The  way  that  our  country's  treated  him  after  .ill  the  brave  deeds  lies  Jon*, 
He's  the  noblest  of  our  generals  and  beloved  by  everyone. 


(Chorus)  I'd  semi  him  back,  Id  send  him  back-, 

They  turned  him  out  without  the  slightest  warn  na 

For  liuller  shout  Hoor*yl     If  1  only  had  my  way 
I'd  send  him  to  Pretoria  in  the  morning. 


(All  rights  reserved.) 
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Holy 

I   have  muc 
ing  the  following  letter  from  a  we 
known  Franciscan  in  Manchester:  — 

Sir",— My  attention   has    been   di- 
rected  to  a  drawing  in  Saturday's 
issue   of  Black   and    While    Budget 
which   is  described  as    "  The   Fight 
for    the    Stairs     of    the    Hoi)-    Sep- 
lire.       As  a   Franciscan,  officially 
connected     with    the    Holy    Land,    I 
cannot  allow  so  misleading  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  occurrence'  to  pass 
without    protest.     The    truth  of  the 
matter   is    that    a  number   fit    Fran- 
ciscans who  were  peacefully  assert- 
ing their  right   to  a  certain   portion 
ot  the  Basilica  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
against  the  unjust  usurpation  of  the 
schismatic    Greek  monks,    were  set 
upon  by  the  latter  and  brutally  as 
saulted    with  sticks  and  stones  and 
other  weapons.      The    Franciscans 
were   totally  unatmed,  and  were  the 
defenceless    victims    of    a    premedi- 
tated and  murderous  attack.     Their 
right  to  the  disputed  space  had  been 
unquestioned      for     centuries,      and 
had  recently  been   admitted  by  the 
Governor  of  the   town.     The  sweep- 
ing of  the  spot  was  a  proof  of  owner- 
ship, hence  the  significance  attached 
to  the  act .    The  Fran- 
ciscan Friars  are  the 
official   custodians   of 
the    portions    of    the 
Hoi)- Sepulchre  which 
belong    to  the   Latin, 
or     Catholic,     Chris- 
tians  throug'hout  the 
world,     and    in    dis- 
charge   of  the    trust 
invested       in        them 
they     are    bound    to 
protest    against    and 
rcsisl  by  every  legiti- 
mate  means  the  con- 
stant   encroachments 
ot    the    Greek    schis- 
matics. 

Hoping  that  in  your 
sense  of  fair  play  you 
will  give  some  pub- 
licity to  this  protest, 
—  I  am,  sir,  faithfully 
yours, 

Father  Francis 
O.  F.   M. 
Commissary    of     the 
Holy   Land. 

The  Prettiest  Girl 

You  Know 

If  you  haven'i  met 
her  yet;  you-are  sure 
to  do  so  some  time 
this  Christmas.  By 
way  of  novelty,  I  pro- 
pose a  competition  of 
photographs,  in 
which  competitors 
will  send  in  a  photo- 


the  Prettiest  Girl  they  know.  A  selection  will  l>e  ' 
ot  the  six  prettiest  photographs  sent  in,  and  six 
jrizes  of  7s.  6d.  each  will  be  awarded  to  the  sender. 
Provided  the  six  ladies  consent  (and  I  he}'  will  in  all  cases  be 
consulted  before  publication),  I  will  publish  their  photo- 
graphs as  the  six  Prettiest  Girls  Known.  These  photographs 
must  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  a  stamped  envelope  - 
for  return,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  all  sent  in, 
whether  used  or  not,  though  the  Editor  gives  no  guarantee. 
The  sender  must  also  enclose  his  name  and  address,  and  must 
also  enclose  the  name  and  address  of  the  lady  represented 
in  the  photograph  he  sends  in. 

¥  ¥  * 
Ol'R  Postcard  Storyette  Competition  for  the  week  after 
next  will  deal,  not  with  this  life,  but  with  the  life  of  dreams. 
We  all  of  us  have  at  some  time  in  our  lives  had  a  wonderful 
dream.  Kubla  Khan  was  written  from  a  dream,  and  dreams 
have  played  an  enormous  part  in  history.  Write  down  the 
story  of  your  most  vivid  dream  on  the  back  of  a  postcard, 
and  send  it  in  before  January  3rd  And  there  will  be  five 
prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each. 

*    ¥    » 
Wnat's  What  ::t  Manchester 

Most    Popular  Citizen  :    Alderman    Rriggs  ,    Citizen    of 

whom  Manchester    is    Most    Proud  :  „Mrs.    Rylands  ;    Best  • 

Athlete  :    Meredith  ;    Finest    Building  :    Town'    Flail  ,     Best 

Place  to  Visit  :  Chatham  College  ;   Prettiest  Spot  :  Boggart 

Hole  Clough.    Prizewinners  : — ( 1 )  S.  M'Crackcn,  282  Moston, 

Moston,     Manchester,    ties    with     G.    Becston,    19.    Higher 

with  five   right — result    15s.  yd.  each      John   Lee, 

Street,   Sale,   ties  with   F.    Blockley,   13,   Higher 

for  third  place,  with  four  right — result  2s.  6d.  each. 


\rdwick, 
I  ere  ford 
-Vrdwic!:, 


'Awfully   pretty  girl  that:' 

From  Lcntii   Wain's  Annua!.     Edited  by  Stanhope  Sprigg. 
Treherne  and. Co..  Limited.   3.   Agar  Street,  Charing 


•  Published  by  Anthony 
Cross.     Price  is. 
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*     PHYSICAL    EXERCISE   AT   A    BLOCKHOUSE    * 
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The  backaway,   by  Private  Ward 


Disconcerting  to  the  Boer  sniper 


A  for  Africa,  the  latest  addition   to  the  British  Empire 

The  211J  Lancashire  Fusiliers  (Corp.  lilackie's  detachment)  have  made  a  horizontal  bai  out  of  an  old  axle,  and  keep  themselves 

fit  with  daily  gymnastic  exercises 
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There-  is  no  getting  away  from  the  clear,  cold  fact 
that  those  who  are  in  love  are  mad,  and,  therefore,  do 
mad  things.  Certain  it  is  that  Jack  Clarke'and  Lionel 
Farrington,  ordinarily  mad  enough  for  any  purpose, 
rather  overstepped  bounds  in  their  rivalry  for  the  love 
of  a  lad\-.  But,  then,  Mirth  Lugard  was  excuse 
enough  in  her  handsome,  cheerful,  lovable  sc 
for  going  any  length  in  the  hopes  of  outstrip- 
ping a  rival  tor  her  hand. 

Farrington    had  rather  the  better   of   the 
rivalry  for  a  time.     He  drove  the  finest  tan- 
dem  in  all  the  broad  county  of  Yorkshire, 
which    is    saying    something,    I    can   assure 
you,   and    he   handled    that   tandem   to    per- 
fection.    Miss  Lugard,   who  lived  with  her 
aunt  in   one  of  "those  placid  old    mansions 
for  which  Yorkshire  is  lamed,  b< 
of  the  open-air,    knew    that    ta 
well  ;    so  did  the  country  peopli 
They  saw  four  or  five  limes 
a    week  the  glittering   two-, 
wheeled,  two-steeded  chariot 
flash  by,   Lionel  Farrington 
driving,  and  Mirth  Lugard, 
her  cheeks  aglow  of  health, 
the  ends  of  her  fur  boa  flut- 
tering   streaming    in     the 
air,    by    the   young  man's 
side.     The  people,  ever  in- 
terested in  the  goings-on  of 
the  well-to-do,  nodded  their 
heads  and   prognosticated 
a  match.     Others,  bet- 
ter  able  to  fathom  the 
hearts     of    the    great, 
were     equally     certain 
thatMirth  and  Farring- 
ton   would    "make    it 
up." 

Constant  woman, 
however,  is  the  most 
inconstant  creature 
alive,  and  all  expecta- 
tions were  put  to  the 
right-about  when  one 
beautiful  morning  in 
December  Jack  Clarke 
came  buzaing  along 
the  carriage-drive  from 
the  lodge-gate  driving 
a  purring  motor-car. 
Tliis  new  motor  took  all  people  by  surprise 


Awarded  £5  for  best  Christinas  story 

Farrington  found' his  spanking  tandem  relegated  to  the 
oblivion  that  awaits  everything  that  is  commonplace. 
The  rustics  grinned  as  the  car  rushed  by,  and  with 
I  wisdom  equal  to  their  previous  brand,  nodded,  and 
foretold  a  match.  Each  following  day,  instead  of  Far- 
rington's  tandem,  this  snorting,  shivering  motor  sred 
up  the  long-drive,  and  a  few  minutes  later  shot  down  it 
again  with  Mirth  by  the  side  of  dashing  Jack  Clarke. 
A  few  time's,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  that  the  confounded 
motor  had  blown  up  or  broken  down  hopelessly,  or 
that  the  girl  would  have  tired  of  the  infernal  machine, 
Lionel  Farrington  drove  his 
tandem  to  the  front  door  of 
Mrs.  Lloyd-Sachs'  hall  and 
inquired  for  the  niece,  but  to 
no  purpose.  Mirth,  kind- 
hearted  enough  in  a  way, 
could  not  bring  herself  to 
stepping  back  a  century  by 
deserting  the  motor  for  the 
tandem. 

"  It  won't  run  to  it,  Lionel 
my  boy,"  Farrington  said  to  him- 
self as    he    turned    the    matter    of 
buying    a  motor  over   in  his  mind, 
the    "  it  "  referring  to   the  state  of  his 
banking  account.       "  It  won't   run   In 
a    motor,    but,    by  heavens,    the  g'nl 
does." 

He  grinned  a  bitter  grin. 
"  1  do  not  see  how  I  am  to  prevent 
it,  but   this  is  sure,  I  am  not  going 
to    allow  Mirth    to  be  captured   by 
ther    fellow   just    on    account 
few  scraps  of  iron  on  rubber 
eels    and     a     pennyworth      of 
ol.     That's  certain.    But  how 
lelp    myself  —  that's    what    I 
t  quite  discover." 
n    Christmas  morning   Mirth 
aid  was  busy  as  a  bee.       A 
ousand    small  things    required 
"ng   to  ;  scores  of    little    cares 
upon  the  girl's  shoulders  ;  her 
ty    fingers  were   called   upon 
lor  the  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  this  and  that, 
she  scudded    from  one 
room        to        another, 
flashed  up  the  stairs  in 
all    the    delight    of     a 
'debutante,      until      her 
aunt    was     obliged    to 
take      Mirth     by     the 
shoulders,    and      force 
her  into  the  most  com- 
fortable   chair    in     the 
house. 


Nodded,  and  foretold  a  match'' 


Mirth  more 
than  any.  Assisted  by  her  maid,  her  aunt  superintending, 
the  girl  put  on  her  finest  furs,  for  Jack  Clarke  warned 
her  that  riding  on  a  motor  is  coming  as  near  as  it  is 
possible  to  occupying  a  seat  on  the  buffers  of  a  locomo- 
tive ;  and  out  she  tripped  to  experience  her  first  motor 
trip.  The  thrill  of  it,  the  exhilaration,  the  electric-like 
tonic  of  the  run    quite  captivated   the   girl,   and   poor 


"  You  foolish  girl,  if  you  keep  on  prancing  and  flying 
about  as  you  have  done  all  the  morning,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  stand  on  your  feet  by  dinner  time.  Reserve 
your  strength,  my  dear,  you  will  require  it  all,  and 
remember  that  both  are  coming  to-night. 

"  By  the  way,"  the  aunt's  eye  twinkled,  "is  there  any- 
:  thing  in  the  shape,  we'll  say,  of  a  motor  likely  to  come 
this  way  during  the  course  of  the  afternoon  ?  " 
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"  If  I  may  exert  myself  so  far  as  to  answer,  aunt,  I 
will  say  '  Yes,  I  think  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
motor  is  likely  to  come  up  the  drive  ! '  " 

At  this  moment  a  couple  of  blasts  from  a  motor's 
siren  sounded  from  the  rows  of  elms  that  led  from  the 
lodge  to  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  aunt  and  niece  knew 
that  the  inevitable  Mr.  Jack  Clarke  had  arrived,  as  he 
always  did,  with  considerable  dash  and  some  little 
hub-bub.  For  Jack  was  one  who  saw  no  good  in 
hiding  his  candle  or  motor  or  any  other  shining  light 
about  him  under  a  bushel.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Lloyd-Sachs,  who  entertained  him, 


bending1  down  as  if  examining  the  workings  of  \\v 
machine,  he  with  his  thumb  swiftly  drove  a  huge  pin, 
such  as  artists  use  to  secure  their  paper  to  drawing- 

[  boards,  into  the  tyre,  leaving  it  where  he  had  pressed  it 
in.  This  he  did  to  each  tyre.  The  position  he  chose 
for  inserting  these  flat-headed  instruments  was  a  few 
inches  from   the   ground,  and,  the  trick  performed,  he 

j  stepped   to   the  rear  of  the  motor,  and,  gently  shoving 

J  it  forward,  caused  the  wheels  to  revolve  just  enough  to 
place  the  heads  of  the  pins  in  the  gravel,  and  so  out  of 

I  any  chance  of  being  observed — at  least,  before  the  car 
was   started.     After   once    under   way   there   would  be 


•He  looked 
with  a 
smile  at 
Mirth  as— 

lie  said 
this." 


rJ^ 


and  in  this  instance  laid  down  the  law  as  to  how  long 
he  and  her  niece  were  to  be  absent,  before  Lionel 
Farrington  was  announced. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Farrington  had  driven  up  only  a 
few  minutes  after  his  rival's  motor  came  to  a  standstill 
and  ceased  its  jigging  and  trembling  at  the  door. 
But  he  did  not  enter  the  house  at  once.  Instead,  he 
gave  the  reins  to  the  "  tiger,"  bidding  him  keep  the 
steeds  in  motion  by  driving  down  to  the  lodge  and 
back,  as  they  were  too  warm  to  be  allowed  to  stand  ; 
and  when  the  tiger  made  a  way  to  do  as  he  vvas  bid, 
Farrington,  first  hastily  glancing  about  to  see  that  no 
crie  observed,  stepped  quickly  up  to  the  motor.     Then, 


little  danger  of  discovery  until  the  sharp  points  had 
effectively  punctured  the  tyres. 

Farrington  laughed  to  himself  as  he  entered  the  hall 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  occupants.  He  chose  not  to 
sit  down,  but  took  his  departure,  after  ascertaining 
Which  route  Jack  Clarke  intended  to  take  in  his  after- 
noon spin. 

Farrington  had  covered  something  like  two  miles 
from  the  house  when  the  motor  driven  by  Clarke  and 
carrying  Mirth  Lugard  swept  past.  Lionel's  hand^ 
were  full,  keeping  his  fiery  horses  from  bolting  at  the 
sight  and  sound  of  the  car,  but  Mirth  nodded  a  cheery 
recognition  to  him  as  they  passed,  and  Jack  swept  a 
fine  flourish  in  the  air  with  his  disengaged  hand  as  the 
motor  shot  on  ahead.  Farrington  darted  a  keen  glance 
at  the  tyres,  but  they  spun  in  such  a  spiderweb-like  mesh, 
that  he  could  not  for  the  life  ot  him  make  out  whether 
they  were  in  a  state  of  initial  collapse  or  not.  He  hoped 
so,  and  like  fate  followed  on. 

Matters  went  well  with  Mirth  and  Jack  for  the  first 
twenty  minutes.  They  had  left  Farrington  three  01 
four  miles  behind,  and  Clarke  was  in  the  act  of  nerving 
himself  to  a  sufficient  tension  to  tell  the  beautiful  girl 
bv  his  side  something  that  he  had  long  wished  to  tell 
herand  to  ask  her  for  the  best  of  all  Christmas  presents 
— when—  a  tyre  gone — he  knew  the  feeling  of  old.  Here 
was  a  how-de-do,  and  they  far  out  on  a  lonely  road, 
and  sworn  to  be  back  at  the  hall  in  good  time  for  the 
great  dinner.  Jack  brought  the  car  lo  a  stop  with  a 
suddenness  that  quite  startled  the  girl. 

"  What's  the  matter?  "  she  anxiously  asked. 

"Tyre  gone,  1  fear,"  Jack  answered  as  he  slipped 
out.  His  first  glance  startled  him.  Both  tyres  on  his 
side  hung  flabby  to  the  wheels.  Quickly  stepping  U 
the  other  side  he  beheld  one  deflated  and  the  Other 
showing  signs  of  being  the  worse  for  wear. 
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"Well,  if  that  does  not  beat  the  old  Harry,"  he  gasped 
in  spite  of  himself.  "In  the  name  of  all  that's  won- 
derful !  " 

"  Whatever  is  the  matter?  "  persisted  the  girl 

"The  matter?  Everything's  the  matter !  I'm  hanged 
if  everyone  of  the  tyres  have  not  collapsed  as  if  in  obe- 
dience to  a  general  command.  How  could  such  a  thing 
come  to  pass  ?  " 

Mirth  burst  into  a  laugh  which  sounded  rather  hollow. 

In  the  turn-round  Jack  Clarke  discovered  two  tell- 
tale pins.  The  other  two  had  gone.  Then  it  crossed 
his  mind  that  a  rather  low  tr.ick  had  been  played  upon 
him.  As  to  who  had  played  the  trick— well,  he  made  a 
shrewd  guess.  Up  the  hill  the  car  laboriously  pounded, 
the  riding  in  it  shaking  all  the  hairpins  out  of  Mirth's 
poor  head,  and  "  I  won't  have  a  tooth  in  my  head  left 
for  our  Christmas  dinner,"  Mirth  said,  for  once  almost 
reduced  to  tears,  and  Jack  was  in  too  bad  a  temper 
to  comfort  her  ;  but  once  on  the  level  Jack  put  on  steam. 
His  troubles,  however,  were  not  at  an  end.  When  still 
nine  miles  from  the  hall  one  of  the  wheels  hit  an 
obstacle  and  collapsed.  Between  his  teeth  Jack  cursed, 
and  Mirth,  looking  far  ahead,  raised  a  joyful  cry.  There 
a  speck  in  the  distance,  but  coming  at  an  eager  pace, 
the  two  in  misfortune  beheld  Lionel  Farrington  driving 
his  tandem.  The  sight  of  him  and  the  fact  that  on  the 
face  of  it  Farrington  had  driven  much  further  afield 
than  was  his  custom  settled  all  doubts  in  Jack  Clarke's 
mind.  Farrington  had  come  to  carry  off  Mirth  Lugard. 
Clarke's  mind  was  made  up  in  a  second. 

Farrington  came  along  with  a  great  flourish.  His 
steeds,  full  of  mettle,  were  with  difficulty  brought  along- 
side the  dilapidated  car  and  stood  "all  on  toes,"  while 
Lionel  leaped  to  the  ground. 

"What's  up,  Jack,  old  man?"  shouted  the  new- 
comer heartily.  "Not  broken  down,  are  you?  How 
lucky  that  I've  happened,  isn't  it  now." 


He  looked  with  a  smile  at  Mirth  as  he  said  this  :  "  1 
can  give  you  a  lift,  you  know,  and  Clarke,  you  can  sit 
behind,  if  you  can  leave  the  scrap-iron  alone."  But 
Clarke  was  watching  his  chance,  which  chance  came 
when  Farrington  stepped  nearer  to  the  smiling  girl.  In 
doing  so  he  of  the  dog-cart  turned  his  back  on  the 
horses,  as  he  handed  in  Mirth  Lugard.  Here,  indeed, 
was  an  opportunity. 

Quickly  grasping  the  handle  which  set  alight  the 
coughing  petrol,  Clarke  gave  it  one  savage  whirl. 
Instantly  the  explosions,  hoarse,  stammering,  alarm- 
ing, began,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  villain  Jack 
grasped  the  rubber  bulb  of  the  alarm-hooter,  which 
at  the  touch  sent  forth  to  the  world  a  mighty  unearthly 
squeak. 

Farrington  was  not  given  the  chance  to  turn  round. 
Without  preliminary  performance  of  any  kind  what- 
soever, those  wild  horses  of  his  tried  to  jump  out  of 
their  skins,  and,  with  a  mad,  delirious  bound,  the  dog- 
cart was  flung  into  the  air.  Mirth  was  fortunately 
well  in,  and  brave  little  sportswoman  as  she  was,  had 
seized  the  reins  just  in  time,,  so  that  she  at  least  was 
safe.  By  the  time  Lionel  Farrington  realised  what 
had  happened  horses  and  cart  were  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  tearing  for  home  like  things  possessed. 

The  two  men  glared  at  one  another,  the  angry  fire 
that  shone  from  their  eyes  telling  that  each  understood 
the  other's  mad  prank.     Neither  spoke  a  word. 

For  a  few  seconds  only,  for  then  the  ridiculousness  of 
the  rivalry  overcame  them,  and  they  burst  into  ringing 
peals  of  laughter.  "  Look  here,  old  fellow,"  said 
Jack,  "we've  both  been  confounded  fools— and  con- 
founded cads.     Was  she  worth  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  sure,"  said  Farrington.  "  We've  both 
missed  our  Christmas  dinner,  and  we  arc  nine  miles 
from  anything  like  a  meal,  and " 

"  She'll  never  forgive  us,"  said  Jack. 
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TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 


SCRUBB'S  %LrDY  AMMONIA 


CLOUDY 

FLUID 

MARVELLOUS    PREPARATION. 


Refreshing  as  a  Turkish  Bath. 
Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Allays  the  Irritation  caused  by  Mosquito  Bites. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Etc. 


Invaluable  for  Toilet  Purposes. 

Removes  Stains  and  Grease  Spots  from  Clothing 

Invigorating  in  Hot  Climates. 

Cleans  Plate  and  Jewellery. 

Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


SCRUBS  &  CO.,  GUILDFORD  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E. 


"THE    MACHINE    THAT    TALKS." 

CAMPBELL'S  craphophone. 


The     Best     Talking 
and  Singing  Machine 
in  the  Market  at  the 
price.     The   Highest 
Awards  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion,    1900.       Talks, 
Sings,    Plays    Dance 
Music,  Sacred  Music, 
Violin    Solos,    Banjo    Solos, 
and  sings  "Nearer  My  (Jed 
to   Thee/'    "Jesu    Lover    of 
My  Soul,'1  "Sun  of  My  Soul," 
&c.     Special  price  to  read*  s 
of  the  Black&>  White  Bitdgi  t 
£2     \  5s.       Carriage    Paid, 
with     3     Records,     free. 
Campbell's  Illustrated   Price 
List  of  all  kinds  of  Musical 
Sold  only  by  CAMPBELL  & 
ugate,  Glasgow.   Est.  over  50  years. 
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equals  the  Globe  Metal  Polish  jj 

for  its  specific  purpose,  as  it  ^ 

still    remains    uneclipsed    for  S 

"mparting  an  incredibly  bril-  5 

liantand  lasting  polish  to  all  S 

kinds    of    Furniture,     Patent  J 

Leather,  Papier  Mache,  Var-  !f 

nished  and  Enamelled  Goods,  S 

&c.     Both  the  Furniture  and  C 

Metal  polishes  are  obtainable  S 

at  all  Grocers  or  Stores.        5 

3 

RAIMES  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Stockton-ox-Tees,  and  Bow, -London,  E.  j> 
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ONE      SHILLING. 


EVERY     READER     OF 

"BLACK  &   WHITE    BUDGET" 


SHOULD     AT     ONCE     ORDER 


"BLpCK  &  WfilTE" 


WS  NUMBER, 


WHICH      CONTAINS 


SPLENDID     COMPLETE     STORIES 


BY 


BRET     HARTE,  E.     NESBIT, 

TOM     GALLON,     &     P.     HILBERT 


AND     IN     ADDITION 


EIGHT  FULL   PAGES   OF   COLOURED    ILLUSTRATIONS, 

with     Descriptive    Letterprecs, 

AND 

A    SPLENDID     REPRODUCTION     OF     THE     FAMOUS     PICTURE 

"3avirxg  tE)e  Colours," 

From  the  brush  of  ROBERT    W.    GIBB,    R.S.A.,   p.iinter   of  the   "Thin    Red    Line." 
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(2)ur    ^osy    (^omer 


AT  THE  LOOKING-GLASS 
This  week  we  show  a  sketch  of  a  very 
charming'  and  smart  visiting-gown.  It  is  made 
in  pale  fawn  satin-faced  cloth.  The  skirt  is 
quite  plain,  with  shaped  frill  stitched  several 
times  round  the  top.  It  has  two  pleats  at  the 
centre  back,  the  waist  being  finished  by  a 
stitched  band.  The  skirt  falls  in  charmingly 
soft  folds  at  the  side  and  back.  The  bolero 
has  a  tightly-fitting  back  with  loose  fronts, 
prettily  rounded,  and  fastened  by  a  big'  mother- 
o'-pearl  button.  The  cream  crepe-de-chine 
collar  is  particularly  effective.  This  collar 
might  easily  be  adapted  to  almost  an)'  bolero, 
so  I  will  tell  you  how  to  make  it.  First  cut 
the  collar- shape  in  canvas,  and  cover  with 
cream  glace  silk.  Next  a  length  of  crepe-de- 
chine  on  the  cross  (about  twice  the  length  of 
the  collar),  leaving'  a  heading  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  it  is  alternately  gathered 
and  tucked  to  the  depth  required.  The  outside 
gathering  is  applied  to  the  edg'e  of  the  collar, 
the  other  ruckings  being  drawn  to  fit  the  collar. 
The  whole  should  be  faced  in  with  glaee\  The 
skirt  being  fairly  plain,  it  would  be  quite  pos-  ! 
sible  for  the  amateur  to  make  it.  The  material 
required  for  the  whole  dress  would  be  7  yards  ; 
of  double-width  material,  5^  yards  of  the 
glace  silk  or  sateen  (according-  to  one's  means)  ! 
for  the  skirt  lining'.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  three  ! 
cJfr  pieces  :  one  front  and  two  side  pieces,  and  a 

shaped  frill.     First  open  out  your  material  and  | 
place   both   ends    together,   facing  each  other. 
Place  (he  straight  of  the  side  piece  to  the  selvedge  of  your  | 
material  and  cut  out.     Next  cut  the  front.     To  do  this, "fold  | 
the  selvedge  to  the  centre  crease  of  material  and  place  the 
straight  of  the  pattern   of  the  front   to   the   doubled   edge. 
Cut   carefully.      Lastly,   place  the  front  of   the  frill   to   the 
selvedge  of  material  and  cut.      The  lining  must  be  cut  out 
exactly  the  same  as  the  cloth,  the  front  and  sides  should  be  ! 
joined   up  first.      First   measure  your  length.     Measure   up  ! 
the  front  to  full  measurement,  but  at  the  sides  allow  for  th 


: 


No  more  amusing  game  can  be  found  for  a 
winter  evening  than  that  of  forming  words  from 
the  letters  of  any  other  g-iven  word.  A  special 
competition  which  I  have  arranged  for  the  regular 
readers  of  the  Budget  is-  based  on  this  game,  but 
with  a  slight  variation.  I  offer  five  prizes,  one  of  £$ 
and  four  of  10s.  6d.  each,  for  the  five  best  sentences 
or  paragraphs  made  up  of  words  which  are  in 
their  turn  composed  from  the  letters  contained  in 
the  words  Black  and  White  Budget.  An  essential 
condition  of  this,  competition  is  that  the  coupons 
contained  in  the  three  issues  preceding-  this 
should  be  enclosed  with  the  answers.  This  is  a 
special  competition  for  regular  readers,  and  the 
possession  of  the  coupons  is  our  test  of  qualifica- 
tion. As  the  number  of  words  which  can  be  made 
out  of  the  words  Black  and  White  Budget  is 
enormous,  I  shall  give  our  competitors  ample 
time.  The  last  day  for  sending  in  is  January  3rd, 
and  the  results  will  be  announced  in  our  issue  of 
January  iSth. 


depth  of  the  frill.  Calculate  the  length  required  minus. the 
frill  at  the  side  of  front.  Allow  the  same  round  to  the  centre 
back,  for  the  frill  gives. the  extra  length  at  the  sides  and 
back.  Now  prepare  the  frills  ;  turn  in  top  and  bottom  and 
line  out  with  care.     Tack  on   to  the  side   of  the   skirt  and 


stitch  five  times  round.  Next'  turn  in  both  edges  of  the 
front  width  very  evenly,  well  press,  and  tack  flatly  to  the 
sides,  well  press  and  stitch  twice  on  the  edge.  Pin  up  a 
dart  on  each  hip,  taking  in  about  two  inches,  about  live 
inches  in  length.  Fit  and  press.  The  skirt  is  now  reads 
to  line  out.  To  do  this,  pin  the  waist  of  the  cloth  to  that  of 
the  lining,  pulling  the  one  down  on  the  other.  Tack  well. 
The  opening  should  be  left  011  the  left  side  of  the  front, 
about  eleven  inches.  The  lining  should  be  felled  neatly  in, 
and  it  should  be  fastened  by  hump  hooks  and  worked  loops. 
The  top  should  be  put  in  a  band  of  Prussian  binding,  over 
which  a  band  of  stitched  cloth  is  sewn.  The  lining-  must  In- 
felled  all  round  the  botlgm  and  the  sides  filled  to  the  tops 
of  the  frills. 


Smarts  isiting  gown    (Photo  by  Reuiliiigei) 

Competition  Result' 

The  five  prizes  of  Five  Shillings  each  for  the  most  correct 
answers  to  the  Handsomest  Man,  &c.,  questions  in  our 
issue  of  November  28th  have  been  awarded  to  Miss  Danks, 
10,  Park  Road,  Chorley,  Lanes.  ;  Mrs.  Lea,  42,  Auriol 
Road,  West  Kensington  Road,  W.  ;  and  F.  J.  Mayes, 
Adlington,  Lanes.  ;  who  are  right  with  all  five  answers  — 
viz.,  Handsomest  Man:  King;  Prettiest  Girl:  Miss 
Wackermann  ;  Best  Picture  :  "  YVell  in  from  the  Corner"  ; 
Most  Interesting  Paragraph  :  "  What  it  is  to  own  millions  "  ; 
and  Best  Feature :  "  Pit  Brow  Lassies "  ;  and  also  to 
Dorothy  Ashby,  26,  Richmond  Road,  who  has  four  answers 
right  and  "  Children's  Sayings  Competition  "  as  her  fifth 
answer  ;  and  Miss  W.  J.  Mallinson,  26,  Bank  Street,  Carlisle, 
who  has  four  right  and  "  With  the  Pytchley  Foxhounds  "  as 
her  fifth.  The  popular  vote  was  overwhelming  in  favour  of 
the  first  four  answers,  but  the  difference  over  the  fifth  was 
very  considerable,  almost  every  single  feature  having  its 
share  of  votes.  The  picture  in  the  "  Pytchley  Foxhounds  " 
of  throwing  the  fox  to  the  hounds  seems  to  have  caught 
many  people's  attention.  This  is,  indeed,  the  first  time  I 
myself  remember  seeing  the  incident  photographed,  but, 
curiously  enough,  I  very  nearly  rejected  this  picture,  as  it 
was  not  very  clear,  having  been  taken  on  a  foggy  day. 
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SEVEN  GRAND  PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 

y MiniiiiiiN ) 

i         The   Editor  of    the    Black  and    White  Budget    offers    Five  Prizes   of 
"J  TEN     AND    SIXPENCE    EACH,    for  the   five   best  stories   telling 

THE    STRANGEST    DREAM    YOU    EVER    HAD. 

Every  one  has  at  some  time  or  another  had  a  curious  dream. 

Tell  us  the  dream  on  the  back  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Black  and 
White  Budget,  34,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.      And  don't  forget  to  put  your  own  address. 

■nt   r>  POQTT"*  A  T?  T^l  Q        ami  v  This  Competition    closes   on  Friday,  January  3,  and 

iN  •  Dm        l  ^-J  -l  tAMJO        KJi.\  1_>  Y  .  tne  resuit  will  be  announced  January  18. 

MARKED     "COMPETITION.' 


O  "j       The   Editor   of  the    "Black   and   White   Budget"    will  award,    until  further 
notice,    a  Monthly  Prize   of  £$t    and  a    Certificate   of  Merit,  for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  ANY  CURRENT  EVENT 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
hut  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  Editor  will  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  month  has  been  best  suited  for  reproduction,  and  will  forward  a 
cheque  for  £5  (Five  Pounds)  together  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  a  photographer  supplies  his  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
prize  will  be  equally  divided  between  photographer  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  photographer  only.      Last  prize-winners,  Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Southsea. 


3.]  WHICH     IS 

I.     The   Handsomest   Man  ? 

2.     The  Prettiest   Girl.' 

3.     The  Most   Interesting  Picture  s* 

4.     The  Most   Interesting   Paragraph  ? 
5.     The   Best  Feature  ? 

In  this  number  of  the  Budget*  Send  your  opinion  on  the  back  of  a  postcard. 
Whoever  can  pick  out  the  answers  which  coincide  most  with  popular  opinion  must 
have  considerable  skill  in  guaging  the  public  taste,  and  probably  would  make  a 
first-rate  Editor.  Five  prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  most  correct  answers.  Last  day 
January    3rd,    1902,    results   announced  January   18th,    1902. 


4.]  WHAT  IS  YOUR  FAVOURITE  OCCUPATION,  AND  WHY? 

The  three  best  answers  written  on  postcards  will  gain  Prizes  of  10s.  6d.,  7s.  6d. 
and  5s.      Last  day  for  answers,  January  3rd,  1902.      Results,   January   18th,  1902. 


^l~t*t"°"l~°"*°+''K"l~Z~l''Z°^l*>l™l"l~X"l*'"^^ 


5,  6,&7.]       SEE    PAGES    445    AND    446. 
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KEW3     AND     VIEW3 


Monopolists  Again 
ANYTHING  more 
**■  scandalous  than 
the  action  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Telegraph 
Company  in  warning  off 
Marconi  from  Newfound- 
land caii  hardly  be  ima- 
gined. Forty-eight  years 
ago  (only  two  more  years 
to  run,  thank  heaven  !) 
the  Government  of  New- 
foundland granted  a 
monopoly  to  this  com- 
pany of  receiving  and 
transmitting  ocean  tele- 
graphic messages,  and 
the  company  wished 
to  abuse  this  privilege 
by  preventing  any 
further  steps  towards  a 
great  scientific  discovery. 
Apart  from  the  morality 
of  such  a  step,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  air- 
transmitted  messages  do 
not  come  outside  the 
"  ocean  telegraphic  mes- 
sages." One  pleasant 
feature  in  this  affair  is 
the  reported  action  of 
the  Newfoundland 
Government,  which  is 
said  to  have  guaranteed 
Marconi  against  any 
damages  claimed.  It  is 
pleasant  also  to  note 
that    the     Governor     of 


Mr.  Tattersall  at  his  famous  auction  desk 


Newfoundland  enter" 
tained  Marconi  to  dinner. 

*   *   * 

What  is  the  Remedy 

IT  is  the  old  story  of 
monopoly — at  first 
arranged  for  the  con- 
venience of  trade  and 
the  public,  but  ultimately 
abused  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  shareholders.  No 
wonder  that  there  an; 
Socialists  who  cry  out 
against  such  scandals, 
and  claim  that  all  tele- 
graphs and  means  and 
ways  of  communication 
should  be  nationalised. 
Not  that  Socialists  have 
the  true  remedy.  I  am 
convinced  that  where 
there  is  no  competition 
corruption  and  abuse 
are  sure  to  come  in,  and 
that  the  Government 
control  of  any  industry 
is  never  efficient  unless 
when  egged  on  by  the 
emulation  of  private 
enterprise.  The  Post 
Office  (well-managed  as 
it  is)  would  serve  us 
twice  as  well  if  the 
various  messenger  ser- 
vices were  allowed  a 
free  hand,  and  the  better 
facilities    would    un- 


The   Archbishop  of  Canterbury  dedicates  a  church  at  Margate   [Photo  by  W.  J.  Fair 
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doubtcdly  excite  a  corre- 
sponding' increase  in 
letter  -  writing  which 
would  amply  repay  all 
parties  concerned  for 
any  additional  working- 
expenses. 

*    *    * 

The  New  Victoria  Sea- 
men's Rest,  Poplar 

'"THE  Lord  Mayor  at- 
4-  tended  in  State  the 
foundation-stone  laying 
of  the  new  Victoria  Sea- 
men's Rest,  adjoining 
the  Board  of  Trade 
offices,  East  India  Dock 
Road,  on  Tuesday,  the 
17th  December,  at  half- 
past  two,  and  Mr.  Frank 
T.  Bullen,  the  well- 
known  sailor's  advocate, 
delivered  a  short  address. 
The  Lady  Mayoress  has 
consented  to  receive 
purses  on  behalf  of  the 
new  building  fund.  The 
Seamen's  Mission,  under 
whose  auspices  the  new 
buildings  are  being 
erected  at  a  total  cost 
of  ^"14,000,  is  an  old 
institution  established  in 
1843.  The  Rev.  David 
Roe,  of  Foplar,  is  the 
Superintendent  and  Sec- 


Sir  Henry  Smith 

Who   has  retired   from    the  Commissionership  of   the  City   Police 
(Photo  by  Maud  Craigie  Halkett) 


retary.  This  Mission 
has  for  its  objects  the 
social,  moral,  and 
spiritual  elevation  of  the 
thousands  of  seamen  of 
all  nationalities  who  an- 
nually frequent  the  Port 
of  London,  and  it  has  a 
record  of  good  work 
accomplished.  We  wel- 
come the  erection  of 
such  an  institution  as 
this  now  being  built.  It 
should  prove  a  powerful 
antidote  to  the  dangers 
and  temptations  that 
abound  for  "Jack"  as 
soon  as  he  sets  his  foot 
ashore  in  the  East  End 
of  London. 

V  V  * 
Royal  Jackets 
T  N  connection  with  the 
J-  recent  announce- 
ment as  to  the  nature  of 
the  King's  Coronation 
garments  an  antiquarian 
reminds  us  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Windwood, 
mercer,  of  London,  sup- 
plied ten  yards  of  black 
velvet  for  the  ' '  jaket  "  ; 
price  the  yard,  twenty 
shillings— total  for  com- 
plete robes,  ^15  4s.  4d. 
Tailors  were  cheap  then. 
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A  pretty  spot  in   Bolton's  new  park  at  Rivington   Hall 

A  sift  worth  a  quart"?  of  a  million  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever,  of  Port  Sunlight 
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An  Echo  from 

Old  Koine 

In  the  Church  of  San 
Silvestre  in  Capite  at 
Rome,  which  was  richly 
decorated  for  the  oc- 
casion, a  memorial  ser» 
vice  was  held  on 
December  12th  for  the 
English  soldiers  who 
have  died  in  South 
Africa.  In  the  central 
nave  of  a  church  a 
magnificent  catafalque 
was  raised,  covered 
with  military  flags  and 
surmounted  by  a  helmet 
and  unsheathed  sword. 
Monsignor  Stanley, 
assisted  by  the  military 
chaplains,  Loughnan 
and  Macdonald,  con- 
ducted the  service, 
while  the  scholars  of 
the  British  College  in 
Rome  supplied  the 
choir.  The  entire  Eng- 
lish colony  took  part  in 
the  service,  including 
Lord  and  Lady  Currie, 
while  several  members 
of  the  Pope's  immediate 
entourage  were  also 
present ;  also  the  Ger- 
man Military  Attached 


Emergency  Rations 

In  last  week's  number 
I  said  that  I  would  re- 
port on  my  personal 
experiences  of  the  new 
emergency  ration,  now 
being  bought  for  the 
Government.        The 


ODDS    AND    ENDS    OF   WAR 


From  the  .Memorial    Service  in    Rome    to   British   soldiers 
who  have  fallen  in   South   Africa 


chocolate  basis  is  simply 
delicious,  and  also 
proved  very  sustaining. 

The  meat  basis  struck 
me  as  being  very  salt, 
so  much  so  that  I  con- 
tracted a  thirst  diffi- 
cult to  assuage.  I 
shouldn't  care  to  be 
confined  to  emergency 
ration  if  there  were  no 
water  near  to  drink.  Of 
course,  one  easily  under- 
stands why  there  must 
be  lots  of  salt  in  food 
that  is  meant  to  keep 
in  any  weather,  how- 
ever tropical.  Other- 
wise the  meat  basis 
tastes  very  much  like 
ordinary  Bovril,  a  very 
pleasant  and  whole- 
some taste  indeed.  Ot 
course,  when  one  is 
really  hungry  one  can 
eat  anything — even  a 
dog-biscuit  becoming  a 
luxury  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

*    *    * 

Buller  for  the 

Uuller  Roys 

A  FEW  days  ago  the 
4th  Battalion  King's 
Royal  Rifles  embarked 
for  South  Africa  from 
Queenstown,  taking 
with  them  Lieutenant 
Howard,  a  stepson, 
and  Colonel  Herbert,  an 
old  friendof  Sir  Redvers 
Buller.  The  gallant 
General  sent  the  mes- 
sage which  ive  repro- 
duce below. 


Downes,  Crediton,  Devonshire,   December  Sth,   icor 

My   Dear    Herbert, — Will  you  tell   the  men  that   nothing  but  business  of  real  importance  would  have  prevented  me  coming 

to   wish    them    "God-speed."      I    feel  sure    that    a    battalion    which    has   so  distinguished    itself   in    England    by   its    conduct    and 

discipline,  by  its    marching    powers,  by  its  good  shooting,  and  by  the  interest  all    the   officers,  noncommissioned   officers  and   men 

have  taken  in  their  military  training,  will  not  fail  to  render  in  war  an  account  of  itself  of  which  all  connected  with  it  will  be  proud. 

With  best  wishes  to  you  all  and  an  earnest  prayer  for  your  safety  and  success,  —  I  am,  yours  very  truly. 

To  Colonel  Herbert,   4th   K.R.  Rifles  (Cork).  REDVERS     BULLER. 
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A     REHEARSAL     AT     THE     VAUDEVILLE 


A  small  stage  packed  with  scenery  ;  a  crowd  of  work- 
men, busy  as  bees  ;  a  swarm  of  children  overflowing-  into 
the  auditorium  ;  a  piano  on  .the  O.P.  side,  with  a  gentleman 
deftly  fingering-  the 
keys  ;  actors  and 
actresses  grouped 
about  the  stag"e  ;  i< 
popular  and  brilliant 
actress  seated  on  a 
•'  property  "  bridge, 
undergoing  the  pain- 
ful operation  of  being 
interviewed  by  a  re- 
presentative of  a 
popular  w  e  e  k  1  y 
paper  ;  a  young'  man- 
ager particularly  ac 
tive. 

This  was  the  scene 
that  presented  itself 
at  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre  a  few  days 
ago.  You  have,  ot 
course,  already 
guessed  the  name  of 
the  actress  being  in- 
terviewed, and  of  the 
particularly  active 
manager.  Yes  ;  Miss 
Ellaline  Terriss  and 
Mr.  Seymour  Hicks. 
At  the  piano  was  Mr. 
Slaughter,  the  com- 
poser. The  pro- 
duction of  Blue-bell 
in  Fairyland  was  im- 
minent and  rehear- 
sals were  at  fever 
heat.  To  say  that 
Mr.  Hicks  was  here, 
there,  and  every- 
where is  in  no  way 
to     exaggerate      his 

powers     of     locomo-  

tion.        I      doubt      if 

there  ever  existed  a  more  mercurial  gentleman  ;  his  capacity 
for  work  seemed  inexhaustible.  Dancing,  singing,  declaim- 
ing, directing,  encouraging,  reading  letters,  rebuking  the 
slow-coaches,  applauding  the  proficient,  arranging  photo 
graphic  pictures,  and  himself  at  intervals  posing  before  the 


Can  you  find  prettier  faces  in    London  ? 


camera.  He  passed  from  one  phase  of  work  to  another 
with  remarkable  ease  and  facility.  Much  attempted,  and 
everything  done — well.     The  only  assistance  he  had  (I  hope 

the  stage  -  manager 
will  not  be  angry 
with  me  for  saying 
that  during  the  period 
I  referred  to  his  part 
was  largely  passive) 
was  from  his  charm- 
ing wife,  Miss  Terriss, 
who  at  intervals  took 
in  hand  a  few  children 
— an  irritating  task 
at  best — and  instilled 
into  them  the  "  busi- 
ness "  of  their  parts 
with  consummate 
skill. 

Blue-bell  is  rich  in 
fun,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a 
piece  better  adapted 
for  the  season  of 
holly  and  mistletoe. 
I  need  only  mention 
that  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Hicks,  Messrs, 
Murray  King,  Sid- 
ney Harcourt  (ster- 
ling comedians  both), 
rind  W.  Warde  (has 
no  superior  as  a 
dancer)  are  busy 
therein  ;  that  in  sup- 
port of  Miss  Terriss, 
Miss  Lloyd  and  Miss 
Eraser  appear,  to  in- 
dicate that  the  prin- 
cipal points  are  all  in 
most  capable  hands. 
Among  the  little  ones, 
Miss  Dorothy  Fros- 
ttck  figures  largely 
as  a  dancer,  one  of 
her  best  efforts  being  as  a  "Will-o'-the-wisp."  Master 
George  Hersee  also  makes  his  mark  as  a  cat. 

Between  the  two  acts  of  Blue-bell  a  biograph  entertain- 
ment is  provided.  There  is  also  an  important  first  appear- 
ance— a  new  iron  curtain,  by  order  of  the  L.C.C. — H.  L.  A. 


Mr.  Warde  teaches  Miss  Terriss  and  Mr.  Hicks  a  balancing  movement 
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Mr.  Sidney  Harcourt  and  Mr.   Murray  King 


Miss  Lloyd  and  Miss  Fraser  read  their  parts 
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Two  pretty  little  children  practising  a  trap-door 
scene  for  a  "Blue-bell"  transformation 


Miss  Terriss  and  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks  lva\e  the  inusio 
explained  to  them  by  Mr.   Walter  Slauqhter 


(Photos  taken  spechlly  for  the  "  Budget"  by  Messrs.  Russell  and  Son,) 
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BITTER   WINTER   WEATHER    IN    THE    NORTH 


Once  more  the  Midlands  and 
North  of  England  have  been  visited 
by  terrific  gales,  and  the  coast  has 
been  strewed  with  wrecks.  The 
barquetine  Satellite  was  one  of  these, 
and  the  people  of  Scarborough  have 
thronged  in  their  thousands  to  see 
the  great  hulk  upon  the  shore.  The 
lifeboat  put  out  gallantly  the  moment 
signals  of  distress  were  raised,  and 
though  nothing  could  be  done  till  the 
vessel  drifted  on  the  sands  the  ser- 
vices of  the  lifeboatmen  were  invalu- 
able in  bringing  the  unfortunate 
crew  on  shore. 

Meanwhile,  on  land,  snowstorms 
covered  the  earth  with  white,  and 
many  were  within  an  ace  of  losing 
their  lives  amid  the  snowdrifts  and 
blizzards.  The  collier  returning 
home  on  his  bicycle  had  good  reason 
to  be  thankful  when  he  reached  his 
warm  hearth.  His  was  indeed  a 
case  of  Black  and  White,  as  our 
photograph  shows.  Telegraphic 
communication  from  the  North  was 
practically    suspended,   and    it  was 


A  Lancashire  collier  returning  home 

in   the   snow    (Pholo  bv  G.   H.   Knoules) 


only  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
that  the  Post  Office  authorities 
could  get  the  wires  ready  for  Lord 
Rosebery's  great  Chesterfield 
speech,  and  the  transmission  of  some 
80,000  words. .  Several  keepers  haw- 
lost  their  way  and  their  lives  on  the 
great  game  preserves,  and,  of 
course,  many  a  poor  wayfarer  and 
tramp  has  had  to  succumb  to  the 
bitter  and  unexpected  cold. 

V     *     * 

One  curious  result  of  the  storm 
was  that  the  lack  of  news  from 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  &c, 
nearly  started  a  panic  on  the  New 
York  Exchange,  and  a  rumour 
went  about  in  Liverpool  that  Wall 
Street  very  nearly  closed  its  doors 
till  the  truth  should  be  known.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  Stales 
was  in  a  very  similar  predicament 
itself.  Intense  cold,  accompanied 
by  tremendous  blizzards,  devastated 
the  country.  Chicago  had  to  record 
37  deg.  below  zero— the  lowest  level 
reached  for  the  last  twentv-five 
vears. 


The  barquetine  "Satellite"  on  the  shore  at  Scarborough     iPhotobyMissE.  Bolton 
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STEEPLECHASING  AT  LINGFIELD  IN  WINTER  WEATHER 


A  neck-and-ncck  race  for  it 


Coming  over  the  last  hedge 
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HIS     HERITAGE  :     written   by  margery  williams 


Danny  was  the  result  of  a  whiskey-hatched  quarrel 
between  his  father  and  mother.  This  was  why  he  was  set 
apart,  as  by  an  unwritten  law,  from  the  other  children  of  (he 
alley.  He  used  to  sit  on  the  doorstep  and  watch  them  play- 
ing, straight-limbed  and  shrill  of  voice,  beings  of  another 
world.  He  never  consciously  envied  them.  He  had  early 
defined  the  great  fact  of  his  own  difference,  and  accepted  it 
simply  on  the  ground  of  its  existence.  This  was  a  wrong 
philosophy,  but  Danny's  life  had  tended  merely  to  the 
development  of  whatever  philosophy  should  meet  the 
exigencies  of  that  life  upon  the  easiest  grounds.  It  would, 
of  course,  have  been  proper  for  him  to  have  watched  these 
other  children  wistfully,  with  a  far-away  look  in  his  eyes,  as 
a  prisoner  might  watch  the  little  vista  of  world  beyond  his 
prison  bars.  Instead  of  this,  he  regarded  them  from  his 
doorstep  with  a  stolid  indifference,  munching'  occasional 
bread  and  treacle.  If,  inadvertently,  they  pushed  against 
him,  he  withdrew  into  a  corner  and  cursed  them  with  a 
fluency  and  comprehensiveness  which  only  sheer  genius, 
fostered  by  exceptional  educational  advantages,  could  ever 
have  produced 


One  day  Danny's  mother  went  out  inopportunely  and  le  1 
a  bloater  lying  on  the  table.  A  certain  yellow  cat  —  Danny* 
only  real  friend — may  have  detected  its  presence  from  afar- 
for  it  came  marching  joyously  into  the  room,  like  a  warrior 
to  the  fray.  In  a  corner  Danny  was  experimenting  with 
some  new  methods  which  should  reliably  predetermine  upon 
which  side  a  spun  halfpenny  would  fall.  Looking  presently 
around,  he  was  aware  of  the  cat  seated  serenely  upon  a 
bloaterless  table,  smiling  as  smiled  the  tiger  in  the  rhyme". 
There  wai  a  blank  moment,  rendered  interesting  to  Danny 
by  the  sound  of  his  mother's  returning  boots  upon  the 
stairs.  He  gazed' about  him  uselessly.  The  boots  became 
imminent.  He  swept  the  yellow  cat  to  the  floor  and  stood 
waiting. 

His  mother  came  swayingly  to  a  pause  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  Her  eyes  were  fastened  upon  the  empty  table. 
"Where's  my  bloater?"  she  demanded. 

'•  Dunno,"  said  Danny.  He  was  contemplating  a  .imely 
retreat  to  the  door,  but  his  mother  continued  to  block  the 
way,  demanding  information  about  her  bloater. 

"That  yeller  devil  took  it  !"  said  the  woman  suddenly, 
with  an  oath.     "  Very  well.     Yer'll  sneak  up  here  stealin'  an 


When   Danny's  mother  was  only  a  littie  drunk    it  was  her 
custom   to  weep  over  him   copiously.     When  she  was  more  j  honest  woman's  bloater,  will  yer?  Ver  well.    Now  we'll  see! 
than   a  little  drunk,  it  was  Danny's   custom,  early  acquired.         She  advanced  upon  the  crouching  cat.     But  Danny  thru 


"  Danny 


to  hitch  his  small  body  expeditiously 
across  the  landing  and  down  several 
evil  flights  of  stairs  to  the  basement, 
where  the  cobbler  kept  a  door  always 
on  the  jar  for  him.  He  used  to  crouch 
in  a  corner  behind  the  bench,  amid 
the  close  hot  smell  of  leather  and  a 
paraffin  lamp,  and  lis:  en  contentedly  to 
the  echo  of  shrieks  and  bumps  from 
the  upper  regions.  Had  the  idea  of 
heaven  ever  entered  into  Danny's  educa- 
tion, he  would  have  conceived  of  it 
instinctively  as  being,  not  above,  as 
popularly  represented,  but  below. 

Danny  listened  and  looked  and  medi- 
tated, and  perceived  the  world  to  be 
a  place  of  traffic  and  barter.  Latent 
somewhere  within  him  was  the  spirit 
of  a  Jew  peddler,  and  this  spirit  aroused 
one  day  to  a  realisation  of  certain 
practical  possibilities.  The  other  chil- 
dren had  advanced  powers  of  loco- 
motion ;  he  had  advanced  powers  of 
Janguage.  He  set  a  price  upon  his 
profanity,  hitherto  bestowed  gratis  upon 
an  admiring  public,  and  spent  his  leisure  time  thenceforth  in 
evolving  new  and  amazing  swears,  which  he  recited  in 
re. urn  fcr  c  garette  fags,  picked  out  of  the  gutter  and 
brought  to  him  as  practical  currency. 

One  day  a  lady  district  visitor  dropped  a  shilling  exactly 
on  Danny's  doorstep.  Danny's  senses  were  keenly  alive  to 
the  chink  of  the  coin  as  it  fell..  He  hitched  himself  instantly 
and  unobtrusively  along  the  step  until  he  was  sitting  upon 
it,  like  a  hen  on  a  nest-egg.  He  was  still  in  this  pose  of  great 
unconsciousness  when  the  lady  retraced  her  steps  hurriedly. 

"  Little  boy,"  she  said.  "  Did  you  see  me  drop  a  shilling 
just  now  ?  " 

Danny's  soulful  blue  eyes  gazed  up  at  her — the  eyes 
of  a  child  who  had  never  seen  a  shilling.^"  Nope,"  he  said. 

"  I  must  have  dropped  it  near  here,"  tTie  lady  continued, 
persuasively. 

"  Won't  you  move,  little  boy,  and  help  me  look  ?  " 

Danny's  soulful  blue  eyes  became  more  soulful.  "  I  tan't 
moove  !  "  he  lisped. 

But  he  sug-gested  kindly  many  crevices  where  the  shilling 
might  have  rolled,  and  displayed  keen  interest  in  the  search. 
When  the  lady  departed  she  gave  him  a  penny  for  helping  her. 

"  Such  a  sweet,  little,  patient  soul,  sitting  there  !  "  she 
told  a  friend.  "And  if  he  hadn't  been  an  honest  child  he 
might  so  easily  not  have  taken  any  trouble  about  helping" 
me  at  all  !  " 

And  the  next  time  she  came  she  brought  Dannv  a  picture- 
book,  with  Scriptural  illustrations.  Danny  used  to  let  it  out 
on  hire  to  the  other  children. 


his  crooked  body  in  her  path. 

"  I  took  ut  !  he  cried.  "  D'yer  see  ? 
li  was  me  what  took  ut  !  " 

The  woman  stopped  short  and  fixed 
him  with  a  beery  eye,  into  which  had 
come  a  red  gleam  of  cunning-.  "  Yer 
lie  !  :'  she  said.  "  It  was  a  raw  bloater. 
See  ?     Yer  lie  !  " 

Danny  insisted  passionately.  "  I  tell 
yer  I  took  ut— yer!  I  took  ut  an 
chucked  ut  outer  winder,  cause — 'cause 
it    tunk  !  " 

The  woman  seemed  for  a  moment 
amazed  at  this  unexpected  attitude. 
Then  she  hurled  her  unsteady  bulk  ab- 
ruptly across  the  floor. 

"  I'll  learn  yer  to  curse  yer  pore  ard- 
workin'  mother  what  brought  yer  up!" 
she  howled.     "  I'll  learn  yer " 

The  yellowcat  fled  bristling  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  night. 


When    they  picked  Danny   up    at  the 
foot   of  the   flight  of  stairs,  he  believed 
that    it    was     his    mother    again,     and 
swore  freely  through  locked  teeth. 

They  carried  him  to  the  dispensary  round  the  coiner 
Thither,  in  the  half  hour  before  he  died,  came  his  mother. 
She  pushed  her  way  tc  the  table.  Visions  of  Danny's  eternal 
welfare  had  gripped  her  Irish  mind,  and  she  was  weeping 
devotionally. 

"  Don't  go  into  the  presince  of  the  good  Gawd  with  a  lie 
on  yer  lips,  Danny,"  she  besought  him,  oozily.  "  Think  er 
yer — 'k — 'immortal  sowl,  Danny,  dear.  Jes'  say  as  yer 
didn't  take  the  bloater." 

Danny's  small  white  twisted  face  blinked  up  at  her 
under  the  gas-light,  intelligently. 

"I    took'n — chucked    it — outer   winder "     He    gasped, 

determinedly,  "  'cause — 'cause " 

That  was  as  far  as  he  got. 

#  *  *  *  * 

The  yellow  cat  lives  still  in  the  basement.  Danny's 
mother  weeps  as  she  relates  to  the  district  visitor  how 
Danny — God  rest  his  poor  little  soul  ! — tripped  one  night 
over  a  broom  left  on  the  lower  landing.  She  was  cooking  a. 
bloater  for  his  supper  when  she  heard  him  fall,  and  site 
couldn't  bear  to  look  at  a  bloater  since,  not  if  you  was  to 
pay  her.  For  reasons  of  her  own,  she  weeps  more  earnestly 
when  the  district  visitor  reminds  her  not  to  grieve,  because 
Danny's  little  innocent,  unspotted  soul  is  now  in  Heaven. 
In  its  way,  it  is  almost  as  good  a  tale  as  ever  she  made 
up— and  she  had  an  Irish  imagination.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
her  most  appreciative  listener  should  be  no  longer  there  to 
hear  it. 
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DIVING    FEATS    ON    THE    TIBER 


The  athletes  of  old  Rome  who  used  to  hurl  the  discus  and  run  races  on  the  Campus  Martius,  used  many  a  lime 
to  gain  new  vigour  from  a-  dip  in  the  Tiber.  And  so  still,  it  seems,  the  walers  of  the  most  famous  river  in  the 
world  are  frequented  by  bathers  of  Rome.  How  pleasant  it  would  be  if  the  Thames  at  London  were  equally 
suitable  for  swimming-..  True  the  salmon  can  now  swim  without  being-  poisoned  from  the;  sea  to  the  distant 
springs,  but.  when  are  we  ever  likely  to  see  such  clear  water  that  a  King-  could  bathe  in  it  as  King  Charles  used 
to  bathe  from  his  Palace  in  Whitehall?  Perhaps  if  that  great  water  pageant,  predicted  for  the  forthcoming 
Coronation,  ever  comes  off,  the  King  will  realise  what  Londoners  have  to  put  up  with,  and  bring  his  influent  e 
to  bear  on  the  purification  of  the  Thames,  and  then  once  more  we  shall  be  able  to  view  such  scenes  as  that 
depicted  in  our  photograph,  from  the  walls  of  the  Embankment.  ['Photo  l.y  Abenia^ar 
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THE     THORN     IN     THE     SIDE     OF     THE     AMEER 


In  the  parts  of  the 
Ameer's  territory  ad- 
joining the  Kurram 
Valley,  on  the  North- 
West  Frontier  of  India, 
a  local  Afghan  tribe, 
"the  Jagis,"  had  for 
some  time  past  been 
playing  the  agreeable, 
though  not  often  suc- 
cessful, part  of  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  late 
"  Great  Ameer."  In 
Aug'ust  of  this  year,  the 
thorn  becoming  a  bit 
troublesome,  he  sent  a 
small  force,  comprising 
the  three  arms,  artil- 
lery, cavalry,  and  in- 
fantry, to  bring-  them 
to  reason.  The  Jagis, 
though  a  brave  and 
active  race,  are  not 
well  armed,  and  cannot 
hope,  with  their  match- 
locks and  "chakmaks," 
to  cope  successfully 
with  Kabul  Martinis 
and  Sniders. 

To  the  number  of 
about  5,000  they  took 
refuge  in  the  Kurran, 
British  territory,  where 
the  accompanying- 
photos  were  snap- 
shotted greatly  to  the 
delight  of  the  subjects, 
who  are  familiar  with 
the  Kodak. 

If  you  read  Rudyard 
Kipling's  latest  novel, 
Kim,  you  will  get  a 
vivid  picture  of  life  on 
the  great  Indian 
frontier,  where  no  one 
knows  who  is  for  the 
Ameer  or  who  for  the 
Russian  or  who  for  the 


Two  jolly  little  Ghourkhas 


British  ;  and  yog  arc 
told  how  a  Russian 
Emissary  is  fooled  by  a 
clever  Babu  in  the 
Indian  Secret  Service. 
The  life  in  these  districts 
must  indeed  be  fas- 
cinating and  full  of 
excitement,  and  the 
task  of  keeping  the 
border  tribes  in  order 
exceptionally  difficult. 

Our  picture  of  the 
two  jolly  Ghourkhas  is 
exceptionally  happy, 
and  should  appeal  to 
everyone  who  takes  an 
interest  in  our  great 
Indian  Empire.  Small 
of  stature  though  they 
are,  the  "Ghurks,"as 
they  are  popularly 
called,  have  shown 
themselves  the  finest 
and  most  daring-  hill 
fighters  that  we  have. 
An  amusing  story  is 
told  of  a  Ghurk  who 
was  very  much  annoyed 
at  a  sniper  who  kept 
peppering-  the  players 
during  a  foothall  match 
up  in  the  hills.  At  last, 
losing  his  temper,  he 
rushed  off  the  field, 
seized  his  gun,  and 
blazed  away  at  the  foe. 
"  It's  my  confounded 
old  father,  Sahib," 
he  said  to  the  officer 
who  went  to  see  what 
was  wrong.  "I  must 
pot  him,  or  the  match 
will  be  all  spoilt."  Such 
was  the  love  of  sport 
in  this  gallant  and 
loyal  son  of  the  British 
Empire. 


Come  out  to  see  the  Jai]is 


Typical  Jagis  with  their  chakmaks 
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HE     OWNS     UP     TO     THIRTY-SEVEN     SCALPS 


A   PEIGAN   INDIAN   WHO   DOES   NOT   LIKE   MOTORCARS   OR   MODERNS 
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EDINBURGH'S     GIGANTIC     WATER     SCHEME 


The  advent  of  the 
navvy  has  wholly 
transformed  the  beau- 
tiful and  pastoral  val- 
ley of  the  Talla.  Only 
the  other  year  the 
troutful  stream,  of 
which  every  g-ood 
citizen  of  Auld  Reekie 
hopes  to  drink,  glided 
through  one  of  Scot- 
land's loveliest  glens, 
through  moorland 
stretches  and  moun- 
tain ranges  associ- 
ated wits  Covenant- 
ing memories.  Almost 
the  only  persoa  to  be 
seen  or  sound  to  be 
heard  in  the  seques- 
tered glen  was  the 
solitary  shepherd  or 
the  bleating  of  sheep. 
All  this,  however, 
since  the  Talla 
scheme  received  the 
Royal  assent,  has 
been  wholly  changed: 
The  whole  watershed , 
comprising  over6,ooo 
acres,  purchased  by 
the  Edinburgh  and 
District  Water  Trust, 
is  now  a  scene  of  din 
and  activity — a  vast 
contrast  to  ''Talla's 
Lone  Glen,  as  it  was 
wont  to  be  known  to 
the  angler  and  tour- 
ist. Burly  navvies 
and  steam  whistles 
have  taken  the  place 
of  the  lowly  herd  and 
the  plaintive  tones  of 
the  sheep. 

Very  co'nsiderable 
progress  has  been 
made  with  the  un- 
dertaking'    since    the 

first  sod  was  cut.     The  scheme  provides  twenty-four  million  j  tunnel  from  the  water  to 
can   be   increased  to  fifty  millions,  '  photograph  shows. 


Tunnelling  for  the  great  reservoir 


gallons  per  day;  but   it 


the  pipes  is 


which  will  supply 
a  population  of 
1,250,000  with  forty 
gallons  per  head. 
The  length  of  the 
Talla  Reservoir  when 
completed  will  be  two 
miles,  and  when  full 
the  water  surface 
will  be  over  four  hun- 
dred acres.  The 
total  quantity  of 
water  will  be  fully 
2,750  gallons.  The 
total  cost  will  be  well- 
nigh  .£900,000,  and 
it  will  be  three  years 
yet  before  the  scheme 
will  be  completed. 

Beyond  the  huts  of,, 
the  navvies,  looking1 
for  all  the  world  like 
a  mining  camp  of  the 
Far  West,  and  near 
to  where  the  Talla 
joins  the  "  Sillai 
Tweed,"  one  come, 
upon  the  huge  reser- 
voir, now  in  an  ad 
va.nc.ed  condition. 
The  height  of  its 
walls,  founded  upon 
solid  rock,  is  91ft., 
and  for  these  over 
100,000  tons  of  puddle 
clay  are  required.  A 
line  from  Peebles, 
some  nine  miles 
along  the  Tweed, 
has  been  constructed, 
primarily  for  the  car- 
riage of  this  puddle, 
which  is  being  de- 
livered at  the  rate 
of  50  to  60  tons  per 
cla)-.  A  bridge  of 
Italian  granite  has 
been  built  across  the 
Tweed.  The  huge 
well  advanced,  as  our 
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An  ugly  cutting  from  Peebles 


Building  the  reservoir  with  huge  cranes 
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Banking  :   A  necessary  but  deplorable  inroad  on  the  beautiful  slope 


Talla's  Lone   Valley  :    Before  the  engineers'  attack 
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.  /ar/'  away, 

Is  would  very  mueif 

like  to  my 
(I    'piatice  want  you 

tcbejwtarfrdppy 

a?  we 

On  rb/f  beautiful 
\k      rorf  of  Day 


T//§f''ve  bud  a  fpier>d/d  gawe , 
ffmSrSr  our  we/rr,  wbertfre  worw/y  a/we, 
Hot  &uite  fu/i 'of  fine  7%>//7yr  you  m/ybf  otter /o  Xi/yr 
Jrdwe  frope  yff/frse>e£/  asere  /be  ra/w_ 

y%?  /few  /ffu//o/yow 
Jfir ro/zre  veryrwe/Pptrff  a/?eff>ayr, 
Tfiougfr  youre  o/c/e/rwy  dear:  way  affappyM®  \eur 
Brwgryou  p/e/^/y  ofroueetr  abat  foyrf- 
E3  £3  £ 7? 


A    PLEASANT    CHRISTMAS    AND    NEW    Y.EAR    TO    ONE    AND    ALL! 
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SHORT    STORY    BY    EDWIN    FUGH 

The  moon  shot  down  behind  a  bank  of  racing  cloud,  and  it  was  dark. 
I  had  been  crouching  for  an  interminable  while*  under  cover  of  the  thick 
holly  hedge,  not  daring  to  cross  the  open  garden  whilst  that  steady  white 
blaze  of  light  still  lay  Hush  upon  it.  It  was  late  autumn,  and  I  was 
drenched  with  dew  and  shivering  and  cramped.  I  straightened  myself 
cautiously,  and  made  a  dash  for  it.  I  had  had  plenty  of  time  to  take  my 
bearings  during  my  long  vigil,  and  was  under  the  shadow  of  the  house 
in  the  twinkling  of  a  Jew's  harp.  No  light  showed  at  any  of  the  windows 
save  one  tremulous  glimmer  in  an  upper  room.  I  got  out  my  tools  and 
set  to  work. 

I  decided  to  make  my  entry  by  way  of  the  kitchen  window.  It  was 
barred  without  and  shuttered  within,  and  I  had  to  use  my  spreader.  I 
fastened  it  on  the  bars,  and  forced  them  apart.  They  bent  like  wire 
under  the  powerful  implement,  the  rust  raining  down  in  brown  flakes  on 
my  hands.  Then,  with  a  thin,  strong  knife,  I  pushed  back  the  hasp  of 
the  window  and  tried  to  open  it ;  but  evidently  it  was  fastened  bv  some 
patent  spring  contrivance,  for  it  would  not  budge  an  inch.  There  was 
nothing  for  me  to  do  but  try  the  door. 

I  found  that  the  door  was  locked  from  within,  but  the  key  had  been 
left  in  the  hole.  1  poked  an  oiled  feather  into  Ihe  lock  to  make  it 
work  easily  ;  then  I  got  out  my  fine  nippers.  I  gripped  the  key,  twisted 
it,  and  the  door  was  virtually  open — only  two  bolts  and  a  chain  remained 
to  bar  me  out.  I  pushed  gently  at  the  key,  hoping  there  was  a  mat 
against  the  door.  But  the  mat  had  obviously  been  removed,  for 
the  key  fell  with  a  hard  jangle  on  stone  flooring.  That  gave  me  the 
quavers.  1  waited  and  listened.  I  thought  I  heard  a  faint  stirring  01 
footsteps  high  up  in  the  house  ;  but  that  sound  soon  subsided,  and 
all  was  still  again.  When  I  thought  ic  was  safe  to  proceed,  I  slipped 
the  bolts  and  unlooped  the  chain.      I  had  now  made  my  entry  good. 

I  went  in,  slid  back  the  dark  slide  of  my  lantern,  and  allowed  the 
light -to  play  upon  the  walls.  There  was  no  sound  save  that  strange 
quaking  and  cracking  of  boards  that  always  goes  on  in  houses  al'lei 
midnight  ;  but  the  chill  gloom  breathed  terror.  I  went  cautiously 
about  the  house.  It  was  a  small  and  not  too  well-furnished  villa  ot 
a  conventional  suburban  type.  1  should  not  have  thought  of  touch- 
ing it  had,  I  not  been  pebbly  to  the  wide,  or,  in  other  words,  "  stone 
broke."  First,  I  entered  the  parlour  ;  but  a  very  brief  investigation 
of  the  furniture  it  contained  satisfied  me  that  there  was  nothing  of 
value  to  be  found  there.  I  began  (o  think  I  was  wasting  my  time  and 
risking  my  liberty  for  nothing,  and  a  hot  anger  against  the  inmates 
of  this  miserable,  pretentious  dwelling  surged  up  in  my  heart.  I  cursed 
them  as  heartily  as  the  exigencies  of  my  equivocal  position  permitted. 
Then  I  to ;k  my  lantern  and  passed,  through  folding 
doors,  into  a  second  apartment. 

It  had  been  furnished  originally  as  a  study,  and  the 
walls  were  lined  with  books  ;  but  a  great  writing-desk 
that  looked  as  if  it  ought  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
floor  was  pushed  against  the  wall  with  the  flap  pulled 
down  and  the  drawers  locked.  Of  course,  I  opened 
the  drawers ;  they  were  all  crammed  with  closely- 
written  manuscript  dealing  with  some  matter  ot 
Oriental  mythology  with  which  I  am  in  nowise  ac- 
quainted. However,  I  found  a  red  clock  and  a  pile 
of  gold  and  silver  on  the  mantelshelf.  I  transferred 
the  watch  and  the  money  to  my  own  pockets,  and 
looked  about  me  to  see  if  there  were  anything  else  that 
1  could  appropriate. 

The  windows  being  closely  shuttered,  I  switched  on 
the  electric  light  that  I  might  work  with  more  speed  ; 
and   a   pearly    gleam    was  subtly    reflected  in  the  oak 
panelling  of  an  old  bureau.      If  only  1  had  not  peeped  into  the  bureau  ! 
-It  contained  a  dozen  and  three  bottles  of  Vino  di  Pasto  in  first-rate  condition. 

Now,  I  never  could  resist  a  gentlemanly  wine.  And  it  is  so  hard  to  get  a  good  sherry  in  these  degenerate 
days  of  hooligan  port  and  larrikin  burgundy.  I  fingured  one  of  the  bottles  longingly,  torn  between  my  desire 
to  sample  the  beverage  and  my  inward  spirit  of  prudence  which  bade  me  begone.  There  could  be  only  one 
issue  of  such  an  unequal  conflict.  The  claims  of  my  palate  prevailed,  and  I  carried  one  of  the  bottles  to  a  small 
table  near  the  fire,  where,  even  yet,  some  embers  were  glowing  sullenly.  With  the  bottles  were  some  pieces  of 
old  Spanish  glassware,  including  a  number  of  slender  drinking-vessels.  They  delighted  my  eyes  and  quickened 
all  my  epicurean  instincts.      I  took  one  of  the  delicate  fragilities  and  set  it  down  beside  the  bottle.     The  purpled 


"His  hair  was  white,  and  he  liacl  deep-set  eyes" 
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blackness  of  the  one  and  the  fluted,  crinkled  daintiness  of  the 
other  made  a  perfect  contrast,  as  they  variously  absorbed  and 
refracted  the  nacreous  glare  of  the  electric  globe.  I  sat  me  down 
to  enjoy  myself;  and,  coward  as  I  confess  to  be,  the  precariousness 
of  my  position  seemed  only  to  add  a  piquancy  to  my  mild,  midnight 
carouse.  I  may  state  here  that  I  had  been  imbibing  somewhat 
freely  during  the  day. 

The  wine  was  a  nectar  fit  for  Silenus.  I  sat  and  sipped,  and  so 
complete  was  my  state  of  bliss,  so  absorbed  was  I  in  lying  in  wail 
for  each  delicate  flavour  of  the  vintage,  that  I  might  have  been  in 
Atlantis,  where  police  and  the  law  are  not.  Perhaps  I  dozed.  1 
know  that  I  rested  my  head  against  the  wall  and  closed  my  eyes. 

My  awakening  was  sharp. 

From  dreams  Elysian  I  was  suddenly  wrenched  back  to  a  sordid 
world  crudely  circumscribed  by  the  Criminal  Code.  The  deadli- 
liness  of  my  peril  was  upon  me  or  ever  the  mist  of  sleep  had  cleared 
from  my  eyes.  I  sat  there  as  one  paralysed,  with  a  bloody  hurdy- 
gurdy  playing  witch-tunes  in  my  head. 

For  there  was  the  sound  of  a  heavy  footfall  coming  down  the 
stairs.  An  instant,  and  the  handle  of  my  door  was  turned.  I  bit 
on  my  tongue  to  keep  myself  from  crying  out  aloud  in  my  affright. 
The  door  opened  slowly.  I  felt  for  my  neddy — pistols  I  abhor  for 
their  noisiness — and  slipped  the  thong  over  my  wrist. 

I  thought  the  door  would  never  open  to  its  full  scope  and  reveal 
the  incomer.  I  had  slipped  down  on  the  floor,  and  hunkered 
myself  in  the  shadow  of  the  disused  writing-table.  If  it  were  a 
woman  I  might  escape  without  having  to  do  anything"  unpleasant. 
If  it  were  a  man 

It  was  a  man. 

He  was  tall  and  straight,  with  a  handsome,  pale  face,  bearing 
signs  of  premature  age.  His  hair  was  white,  and  he  had  deep-set 
eyes  of  an  unfathomable  colour.  He  moved  slowly  into  the  room 
and  then  stood  still,  just  within  the  threshold.  He  was  clad  in 
pyjamas  and  a  long  drab  mackintosh. 

He  showed  no  astonishment  at  finding  the  electric  light  switched 
on  ;  but  there  was  a  brooding  expression  on  his  face  which  led  me 
to  conclude  that:  he  was  one  of  those  students  to  whom  any  evide 
of  their  own  absent-mindedness  is  a  matter  for  little  surprise, 
crouched,  watching  him,  breathing  quick  and  lightly.     There  w 
something  wist  in  the  aspect  of  this  man— he  seemed  to  gaze  a 
off,  as  if  no  walls  enclosed  him.     Presently  he  made  a  large  gest 
of  the  hands,  eloquent  of  great  sorrow.     His  arms  dropped  lim 
down,  he  shook  his  head  and  sighed. 

I  threw  a  hurried  glance  around  the  room  to  see  if  I   had 
any  evidence  of  my  presence  lying  loose.     A  slow  coldness  ere 
over  me  as   I  espied   my  dark  lantern  standing  prominently  on 
mantelshelf,  and  on  the  hearthrug  my  bag,  slack  and  empty,  wl 
I  had  dropped   it  as  I  sat  with  the  bottle.     The  bottle  itself,  too 
and  the  glass,  stood  monumentally  upon  the  little  table.      1  twis 
the  thong  of  the  neddy  more  tightly  about  my  wrist. 

The  man  threw  up  his  head  and  sniffed  faintly.     I  have  no  see 
myself  but  I  divined  instantly  that  he  smelt  the  sherry.     A  look 
poignant  doubt  crossed  his  face.     He  swung  his  head  round  shar 
and  turned  his  eyes  in   my  direction.      I  was  entirely  concealed  fro 
him  ;  but  the  shadow  in  which  I  lay  was  the  only  piece  of  she 
in  the  room  under  cloak  of  which  a  man  might  lie  hidden.      For 
instant  my  brain  swam  dizzily  as  I  accepted  the  fact  ot  my  immin 
discovery.     But  the  man   averted   his  gaze.     He  crossed  the  roo 
towards  the  table  with  slow,   deliberate  steps.     He  laid  his 
hand   on  its  polished  surface    and    swept  it  with  his  palm. 
Bottle  and  glass  fell  crashing  to  the  floor.     He  uttered  a  cry 
ot  dismay,  staggered,  blundered  against  a  chair,  and  reeled 
back  to  the  door.     He  stood  there,  gripping  the  handle  with 
one  hand,  groping  frenziedly  with  the  other. 

Then  I  perceived  that  he  was  blind. 

"  Keep  off,"  he  whispered,  hoarsely.  "  Keep  away  !  I  am 
alone  here  and  blind.  Make  the  most  of  that.  But  I  am  a 
strong  man  with  little  love  of  life,  and  if  you  attack  me  I  will 
kill  vou." 

He  wailed,  listening,  panting. 

My  heart  jumped  on  hearing  that  he  was  alone.  I 
stood  up. 

"  Sir,"  said  I.  He  started.  "  Sir,  you  need  anticipate  no 
violence  from  me." 

'   Who  are  you?'1  he  asked.      "Don't  come  near  me.      If 

"  I  mean  you  no  harm,"  said  I.     "  But  I  have  you  covered  w 
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And,  so  indomitable  is  my  sense  of  drama,  I  pointed  my  noddy  at  him. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  asked  again,  tapping  on  the  ground  with  his  foot,  impatiently.  His  face  was  calm 
again.      1  saw  that  he  was  a  brave  man. 

"  I  am  a  burglar,"  1  answered,  simply. 

"  A  burglar  ?     And  an  educated  man  ?  " 

"  Magdalen  man,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  you  are  a  Magdalen  man,"  he  nodded.      "  How  do  you  come  to  this  pass?" 

I  did  not  tell  him.  When  I  had  done  speaking,  he  remarked  with  a  softened  face,  "  Then  we  are  both  unfor- 
tunates. Sit  down,  brother  unfortunate.  We  will  drink  a  bottle  together.  .  .  .  Have  you  robbed  me  of 
anything  ?  " 

"  A  watch." 

"  My  mother's.  1  will  buy  it  back  from  you.  You  will  find  some  money  on  the  mantelpiece — unless  you 
have  taken  that  too.  But  of  course  you  have  taken  it.  Then  you  will  give  me  back  the  watch  of  your  own 
good  will  ?  " 

I  handed  it  to  him. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  he.     "  Would  you  mind  getting  out  another  bottle  and  two  clean  glasses  ?  ' 

I  did  as  he  requested  me.  1 


Innocence 

Here  we  have  a  little  Chinese  hid  in  a  field  of  poppies,  one  of  those  fields  which  add  to  the  iniquitous  revenues  gained  from  the  opium  trrcu 

"  I  come  here,"  said  he,  as  we  sipped,  "I  come  to  this  room  to  be  un-disturbed  with  my  books  and  my  win 
when  all  the  family  have  gone  to  rest." 

I  rose  up  in  some  alarm. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  he,  "  you  are  safe.  I  told  you  that  I  was  alone  in  this  house  because  I  did  not  want  my 
household  to  know  of  my  morbid  practices.  Had  I  raised  an  outcry  they  would  have  come  upon  the  scene,  and 
an  era  of  everlasting  inquiry  would  have  been  inaugurated.  1  cannot  tell  some  lies.  Besides,  I  am  too  much 
ashamed  of  my  helplessness  to  cry  out  for  help  like  a  child." 

"  I  am  an  author,'  he  went  on.  "  I  had  my  little  vanities  :  God  punished  me.  Because  I  did  not  believe  in 
Him,  I  suppose.  .  .   .   But  we  will  not  talk  of  that.     What  year  were  you  up  ?  " 

I  have  never  spent  an  hour  in  more  congenial  company. 

"  If  you  like  you  may  come  and  see  me  again,"  he  said  as  he  let  me  out.  In  the  darkness  of  the  hall  he  was 
not  as  blind  as  I.     Then  he  unlatched  the  door,  and  we  stood  in  the  moonlight.      "  Good-bye  !  " 


We  should  have  mentioned  in  our  issue  of  November  23rd,  that  our  photo  of  Miss  Ada  Reeve  was  reproduced  from 
print  by  Mr.  Edward  Ellam,  20,  Huntriss  Road,  Scarborough. 
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THE     TRAMP     JUGGLER 

AMUSING  PERFORMANCE  AT  THE  EMPIRE  THEATRE 


If  the  proverb  concerning 
laughter  and  obesity  be  a 
truism,  then  people  desirous  of 
putting-  on  flesh  should  not  fail 
to  witness  the  performance  ot 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Aldrich  at  the 
Empire  Theatre.  He  is  called, 
or  he  calls  himself,  a  "Tramp 
Juggler,"    and    he    has   a    very 


small  boy,  and  other  impedi- 
menta. A  boy  is  also  mys 
teriously  produced  from  the  in- 
side of  a  table. 

Apropos  of  the  last-named 
trick  Mr.  Aldrich  has  an  amus- 
ing- incident  to  relate.  One 
night,  while  performing  this  in 
America  the  boy  failed  toappear 
at    a    critical   moment.       Upon 


mirth-provoking  make-up.     His 

"act"  is  a  kind  of  juggling  !  looking-  inside  the  table  he  found 
hotch  -  potch,  and  the  whole  the  boy  was  fast  asleep. 
tiling"  is  carried  through  at  top  At  the  end  of  his  act  the 
speed.  All  the  details  are  i  Tramp  Juggler,  with  a  derisive 
extremely  clever,  and  designed  J  laugh,  picks  up  the  safe,  folds 
to  make  you  laugh..  !  it  up,    and   walks    off  with    it 

When  the  curtain  goes  up  there  is  seen  on  the  right  of  the  '  under  his  arm 

sjag-e  a    profile    tree,    laden    with   properly 

apples  ;    prominent    on    the   left   is  a   panel 


[      Hullo  :    What's  this? 


Here  eoines  a  policeman 


of  paper  on  an  easel.  The  tramp  enters 
and  proceeds  to  construct  a  picture  on  the 
paper.  This  he  does  in  a  very  original 
manner.  He  takes  three  cigars  from  his 
pocket,  and  sticks  them  in  different  positions 
on  the  paper  ;  then  he  takes  his  soft  and 
battered  felt  hat  from  his  head  and  flatten- 
ing it  fixes  that  on  the  paper  ;  he  then  picks 
up  a  paint  brush,  and  rapidly  completes 
the  picture  in  green  paint.  It  represents  a 
stork  standing  in  some  rushes.  The  cigars 
serve  for  the  brown  tops  of  the  rushes,  and 
the  hat  the  body  of  the  bird.  The  whole 
thing  is  done  in  a  few  seconds  and  causes 
roars  of'laug-hter. 

He  next  proceeds  to  indulge  in  some 
remarkable  antics  with  a  small  crimson 
handkerchief,  which  seems  to  .be  imbued 
with  impish  life.  Try  how  he  will  he  cannot 
deprive  it  of  animation  ^  it  flits  about  like 
a  will-o'-the-wisp.  He  screws  it  up,  and 
buries  it  in  sawdust,  and  is  consoling  him- 
self that  he  is  at  last  free  from  its  annoy- 
ances, when  up  it  bobs  again  with  mocking- 
motions.  You  are  bound  to  laugh  all  the 
time. 

Amusing  tricks  and  incidents  succeed  one 
another     with    bewildering    rapidity.       He 
lights  a  match,  and  puts  it  alight  into  his  trousers  pocket  ; 
he  withdraws  it  and  it  is  still  alight.     This  he  does  several 
times.     He  picks  an  apple  off  the  tree  and  it  explodes — the 
apple,     not     the    tree.       He    goes    to    pick 
another,  and  a  shower  ©f  them  descend  on 
to  his  head  and  shoulders. 

One  of  his  neatest  and  most  perplexing- 
tricks  is  where  he  paints  a  floral  picture 
on  canvas,  and  then  proceeds  to  pick  the 
flowers.  The  latter  are  the  real  thing, 
and  he  throws  them  to  the  audience. 

Doffing-  his  tramp's  gel-up  he  appears 
as  a  Chinaman,  with  a  very  tall  top-knot. 
To  everybody's  surprise  and  amusement  he 
proceeds  to  spin  a  plate  on  the  top  of  this 
erection,  like  ordinary  jugglers  do  with  a 
stick.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  made  of 
metal,  and  is  covered  with  hair,  being  sup- 
ported on  the  scalp  with  a  strong  metal 
foundation. 

It  is  as  the  Chinaman  that  Mr.  Aldrich 
does  his  best  tricks.  He  wears  long- 
flowing  skirts,  and  these  he  uses  to  con- 
siderable advantage.  He  goes  off  the  stage 
for  a  few  moments,  strolls  back  again, 
walks  down  to  the  front,  utters  a  few  un- 
intelligible words,  steps  back  quickly,  when 


fakes  a  cigar  from  his  pocket 


\  wonderful  trick  with 
flowers 


He  does  a  similar  thing  with  the  pedestal. 
Then  it  is  that  you  see  how  extensively 
you  have  been  "spoofed." 

It  has  been  said  by  people  who  have 
seen  the  perfornance,  that  it  is  a  mistake 
for  Aldrich  to  thus  give  away  his  tricks.  I 
mentioned  this  to  the  performer,  and  he 
repudiated  the  suggestion  that  he  does  give 
away  his  tricks.  His  act,  he  said,  is  a 
humorous  one,  and  it  is  his  business  to 
raise  laughter,  and  not  so  muth  to  catch 
applause.  Moreover,  he  said  he  was  not  an 
illusionist,  nor  did  he  pose  as  one.  At  the 
same  time,  his  tricks  are  very  startling  in 
the  first  instance,  and  remain  mysterious 
until  he  does  the  carrying-off  business.  I. 
however,  agree  with  him  that  he  does  not 
wholly  reveal  the  secrets  of  his  tricks,  for 
vou  cannot  understand  how  he  contrives 
to  introduce  the  objects,  even  when  con- 
tracted, for  they  are  still  very  large.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  basin  of  milk. 

Let  me  conclude  with  an  amusing  little 
anecdote  apropos  of  conjuring  related  to 
me  by  Mr.  Aldrich.  One  day  the  latter 
met  three  other  conjurer  ;  in  Union  Square, 
New  York,  a  kind  of  rendezvous  for  variety 
artistes.  The  three  were  O.  K,  Sato,  Har- 
rigan,  and  Chas.  De  Carmo.  Aldrich  in- 
vited his  friends  to  join  him  in  a  lunch  at 
Norton  House,  on  Broadway.  Arrived 
there  one  of  the  number  picked  up  a  couple  of  plates  from 
a  table,  and  his  professional  passion  asserting  itself,  pro- 
ceeded to  juggle  with  them.  Promptly  the  others  waxed 
emulative,  and  essayed  to  do  ditto  with 
other  plates,  and  knives  and  forks.  Soon 
the  air  was  thick  with  flying-  missiles,  people 
rose  from  their  seats  nastily,  waiters  fled 
in  alarm,  women  uttered  little,  cries  of  fear, 
and  consternation  reigned  supreme.  When 
the  excitement  was  at  its  height,  the  quartet 
of  conjurers  sat  down  quietly  at  their  table. 
Then  everybody  laughed. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  why  exactly  the  tramp's 
rig-out  creates  such  amusement,  but  there 
is  not  the  least  doubt  of  its  efficacy.  Per- 
haps it  is  from  the  sheer  force  of  contrast. 
The  easy-going,  lazy,  good-for-nothing  who 
never  can  or  will  turn  his  hands  to  any- 
thing- is  so  completely  different  from  the 
smart,  tidy  trickster  that  the  tricks  become 
all  the  more  amusing.  This  force  of  con- 
trast was  admirably  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  a  couple  of  brilliant  gymnasts  who  were 
to  be  seen  recently  at  one  of  the  best-known 
halls.  With  an  almost  funereal  solemnity 
they  walked  about  on  the  stage  to  slow 
music,    and   then  suddenly  seizing  the  bar 


lp,  there  appears  from  the  folds  of  his  skirl  a  large  gas  ,  performed  gymnastic  feats  of  incredible  difficulty  and  skill, 
stove  with  the  gas  alight.  By  the  same  process  a  safe  is  I  Of  course  the  make-up  is  not  the  only  thing-  required,  nor 
introduced,  a  tall  pedestal  with  a  basin  of  milk  al  the  top,  a  i  the  manner  in  which  the  feats  are  performed. — H.  L.  Adam. 
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CHRISTMAS    AT    THE    POST     OFFICE  [would  extend  almost  thirteen  thousand  miles,   and  would 

I  unite   by  a    ribbon  of  correspondence    Great    Britain    amIi 
Taking  the  Christmas  festival,  so  far  as  the  Post  Office    Australia,  or  to  be  more    ;xact,  Liverpool  with  Melbot  rn 


lasting 

should 


is    concerned,    as 
seven     days,     we 
expect  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances   some    43  mil- 
lion   letters    would    be    de- 
livered at   Mr.   Bull's  resi- 
dence   during'    that    time, 
or  1  ather   over   one    letter 
per    inhabitant    (we    each 
average      fifty  -  five      per 
annum),       and      1,427,720 
parcels,    or   one  for  every 
twenty-eight     inhabitants. 
What  we  find  actually  hap- 
pens at  Christmas  is  that 
at  Manchester  the  Christ- 
mas     letters     and      letter 
packages  deait  with    give 
an  average  of  eleven  mis- 
sives for    each    inhabitant 
of  Cottonopolis,    and  that 
at     Mount    Pleasant    (for- 
merly.    Coidbath       Fields 
prison)    more     parcels 
pass    through    the    hands 
of  .the    officials    than    are 
usually   dealt   with    11    the 
whole   of  the   Unite  1 
Kingdom  during  the 
same  length  of  time. 
If  we    accepted    the 
standards    sug-gested 
by   the    figures    cur- 
rent   at     Manchester 
and  London  to  gauge 
the      size     of     the 
Christmas    letter   de- 
livered   to     the     rest 
of    the      nation      we 
should     probably, 
when    we     presented 
the  aggregate  totals 
to     the     reader,     be 
guilty    of    exaggera- 
tion,  in    view   of  the 
fact  that   the   inhabi- 
tants    of   these    cities 
undoubtedly  spend   a 
greater  proportion  of 
Mieir  time  upon  their 
correspondence    than 
dothe  various  items  making 
up   our    rural     population. 
We  cannot,  however,  err  on 
the  side  of  an  over-estimate 
if  we  allow  that  out  of  the 
annual  55  letters  we  each 
receive    we    are    the     re- 
cipients     of     four      at 
Christmas     time,    thereby 
leaving   the   remaining   51 
letters    to    be     distributed 
over  the  other  51  weeks  of 
the   year.     This    estimate, 
although    it     provides     us 
with  an  aggregate  of  164 
million    missives    by   letter 
post    in    place    of   the    451 
millions     that     the     Man- 
chester fig-ures  would  sug- 
gest,  is    more    than    eight 
times    the   number    carried 
in  the  whole  year  prior  to 
the     introduction     of     the 
penny  post  in   1840,  and  is 
probably   nearer  the   truth 
than    the   larger  total   for 
the    reason    already   speci- 
fied, and  yet  well  within  a  fair  and  reasonable  mark 
In  single   file,  the   envelopes   containing  Mr.  Bull 


The  Tramp  Juggler  burgles 


And  is  discovered  by  the  master  of  the  house 


if  the  ocean  steamboat 
track  was  followed.  Should 
we,  however,  prefer  to  keep 
the  Christmas  letter  within 
our  own  boundaries,  we 
could  pave  a  footpath  5ft. 
wide  with  them  on  both 
sides  of  1  he  Great  North 
Road  throughout  its  lengl  h 
from  London's  Mansion 
House  to  Edinburgh,  via 
Grantham,  Doncaster, 

Durham,  and  Neweastie, 
and  have  sufficient  letters 
over  to  pave  in  like  manner 
the  highway  connecting 
Manchester  with  Leeds,  vi  1 
Oldham  and  Huddersfickl. 
It  will  be  gathered  from 
the  above  statement  that 
the  national  Christmas 
letter  is  a  somewhat  bulky 
object  :  it  is  also.,  we  may 
add,  extremely  heavy,  as 
can  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  if  we  placed  it  on  one 
scale  and  the  Monument 
from  Fish  Street  Hill, 
which  is  200ft.  high, 
on  the  other,  the 
national  letter  would 
not  be  raised  from 
the  ground,  although 
the  counter  -  weight 
would  amount  to 
1,800  tons.  If  we 
noiv  visited  St.  Pan- 
eras  Station,  and 
took  therefrom  the 
twenty-five  ribs,  each 
weighing  50  tons, 
that  support  the  roof, 
700ft.  long,  of  that 
edifice,  and  added 
them  one  by  one  to 
the  scale  containing 
the  Monument,  under 
the  impression  that 
we  could  by  this 
method  strike  a 
balance,  we  should, 
are  afraid,  be  disap' 
for  the  huQ-e  lettci 


Cut  not  before  spending  a  merry  Christmas  (See  previous  page) 


I  shire),  a  distance 
letters  ■  forced  marches  of  an  infantry  battalion. 


we 

pointed, 

would  si  ill  remain  unmoved, 
nor  could  we  make  it  swing 
clear  of  the  ground  until 
9,776  men  and  women, 
having  an  average  weight 
of  10  stone  each,  and  a 
child  weighing- 32  lb.,  had 
stepped  upon  the  scale. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
should  require  73,214 
strong-  men,  each  capable 
of  can  villi;-  112  lb.  of 
letter,  if  it  were  desir- 
able to  distribute  the 
letters  all  at  the  same 
deliver  y,  and  these 
men  at  intervals  of  one 
yard  would  form  a  proces- 
sion that  would  stretch  in  a 
straight  line  from  St. 
Martin's  le  Grand  to  eithei 
Halstead  (in  Essex),  Fa- 
versharii  (in  Kent),  Pet- 
worth  (in  Sussex),  or 
Ouainton  (in  Buckingham- 
each  case  of  forty  odd   miles,  or  two 
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TABLEAUX    VIVANTS     AND 


A  more  genial  and  popular 
host  than  Colonel  MeCalmont 
can  hardly  be  imagined,  so  that 
the  guests  at  Cheveley  Park 
had  good  reason  to  congratu- 
late themselves.  The  tableaux 
vivants,  some  of  which  we 
reproduce  here,  were  particu- 
larly' pretty  and  entertaining-. 
Mr.'  Hugo  "de  Bathe,  the  hand- 
some husband  of  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world, 
was  naturally  an  admirable 
substitute  for  that  gay  and 
gallant  Stuart,  King- Charles  I. 
Unlike  most  of  our  English 
aristocracy,  he  is  not  a 
descendant  of  that  prolific 
monarch  ;  but,  appropriately 
enough,  the  title  to  which  he  is 
heir  dates  from  1666,  when  the 
star  of  the  Crom wells  had  set, 
and  the  tableaux  vivants  of  the 
Great  Fire  were  on  view — free. 
It  is  not  within  the  means  of  all 
of  us  to  render  such  scenes  as 
"The  Passing-  of  Arthur"  so 
beautifully  as  it  was  repre- 
sented at  Cheveley  Park,  but 
no  more  delightful  amusement 
can  be  found  for  these  long- 
winter  evenings  than  the  pre- 
paration and  exhibition  of 
living  pictures  such  as  this. 
Amateur    theatricals    are    also 


Charles  I.   at  Whitehall 

As  represented  by  Mr.   Hugo  de  Bathe  at  Cheveley  Park 


great  fun,  especially  for  sin  h 
as  can  play  well  enough  to  be 
recalled  before  the  curtain.  A 
good,  stirring-,  romping  draw- 
mg--room  play  for  children  is, 
by  the  way,  to  be  found  in  the 
Black  and  White  Christmas 
Number  for  this  year. 

It  was  at  amateur  theatricals 
that  Mrs.  Tree's  skill  was  first 
discovered,  audit  is  interesting 
to  find  that  in  the  tableaux 
at  Cheveley  Park  a  Miss 
Tree  takes  a  prominent  part. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  nowa- 
days it  is  but  a  short  step 
from  the  amateur  to  the 
professional  stag-e,  and  the 
ranks  of  the  vast  army  of 
actors  are  constantly  being- 
recruited  from  other  spheres, 
in  the  case  of  men  especially 
from  the  Army.  In  the 
Colonies,  where  good  com. 
panics  are  rare,  the  English 
folk  perforce  have  to  play 
thing-s  themselves.  Thus 
"B.P."  made  a  brilliant  hit 
in  The  Geisha  at  Simla,  and 
Captain  Marshall  clearly  dis- 
covered his  talent  for  play- 
writing-  through  being  cast  in 
an  out-of-the-way  diplomatic 
post  where  time  hung-  heavy 
on  his  hands. 


The  Passing  oi"  Elaine 

As  represented  by  Captain  Shaw  Taylor  and  Miss  Tree  at  the  Tableaux  Vivants,  Cheveley  Park    (Photos  by  George  Garet-Charles) 
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or^»TORY 

Competition 


With  a  hole  on  the  top,  like  fathe 


A        STEEPLEJACK, 

who  was  engaged 
in  repairing  a  tall 
chimney  at  some 
wrorks  in  Wales, 
slipped  and  fell  a 
distance  of  some 
thirty  -  five  feet. 
After  water  had 
been  dashed  in 
lis  face,  he  recovered  consciousness.  The  man- 
ige:-,  who  was  on  the  spot,  put  a  glass  of  water  to 
us  lips,  saying  kindly  :  "  Here,  my  man,  drink  this, 
ind  you'll  feel  better."  The  injured  man  raised  his 
head  feebly,  and  gazing  first  at  the  glass  and  then  at 
ihe  high  scaffolding  from  which  he  had  fallen,  remarked 
in  a  weak  voice  :  "  Wot  I  should  like  to  know  is  'ovv 
ar  a  bloke  'as  to  fall  in  these  works  afore  they  gives 
him  brandy,?  " — J.  Brockiiurst,  The  Winterton  Arms, 
Crocker  Hill,  near  Chichester. 

Second  Prize,   10s.   6d. 

A  curious  case  of  absent-mindedness— or,  rather,  of 
ibsorption  of  mind  in  official  routine — occurred  two 
evenings  ago  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  A 
Nation-master,  who  was  having  a  half-holiday,  and  had 
been  spending  it  with  a  few  friends  some  distance  from 
his  post  of  duty,  entered  another  station  with  a  view  of 
catching  the  last  train  home.  In  a  few  minutes  it  came 
ilong.  A  lady  desired  to  enter  it,  and  the  courteous 
official  gallantly  opened  the  door  of  a  compartment  for 
her,  saw  her  safely  in,  stood  by  while  the  locomotive 
steamed  away,  and  then  strolled  into  the  waiting-room. 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  not'on  duty 
ihere  at  all,  and  that  the  last  train,  with  which  he 
uight  to  have  travelled,  had  just  gone.  He  was  then 
>bliged  to  walk  home.-— H.  H.  Holuns,  92,  Prospect 
Road,  Scarborough. 

Third  Prize,   10s.  6d. 

She    was   a   young   and    promising   hospital    nurse, 
always  adroit  and  cool-headed  in  a  surgical"  crisis.     He 


was  a  venerable  Polish  Jew,  tall  and  dignified,  with 
flowing  patriarchal  beard,  but  unable  to  speak  a 
word  of  English.  Entering  the  receiving-room  of  the 
hospital,  armed  with  a  large  and  deadly-looking  blue 
bottle,  labelled  "  Poison,"  he  approached  the  nurse  and 
gesticulated  violently,  pointing  alternately  to  the  bottle 
and  to  his  chest.  "Ah!  blue  bottle.  Poisonous  con- 
tents. Accidentally  swallowed.  Emetic.  Urgent,"  was 
the  prompt  diagnosis,  promptly  followed  by  a  dose  of 
the  most  powerful  emetic  known  to  mankind.  The 
treatment  proved  eminently  successful,  but  to  remove 
all  possible  trace  of  danger  a  second  very  severe  dose 
was  administered.  At  this  point  an  earnest  but  inar- 
ticulate protest  was  made  by  the  patient,  who  appa- 
rently thought  that  by  this  time  all  danger  had  been 
removed  ;  but  hospital  discipline  is  more  than  military 
in  its  exacting  severity,  and  with  stern  mien  and  com- 
manding gesture  he  was  ordered  back  to  his  basin,  to 
experience  afresh  the  sensations  of  the  whale  that  svval- 


&    ifJHEAPEST 


-^. 


R  UTTER  J  m 
THFIAWET/ 
10  BODY  CAfiTMiCH 
T.  <ct5^  "-*■ 


"Have  you  no  mercy?" 


Why  the  butter  did 
not  sell 


lowed  the  prophet.  After  some  time  the  busy  house- 
surgeon,  who  had  hitherto  been  engaged  on  an  urgent 
accident  case,  found  time  to  inquire  of  the  nurse :  "  Have 
you  filled  old  Isaakowski's  bottle  for  him  ?  Don't  you 
know?  Why,  the  lotion  for  his  chest."  "Lotion! 
Chest  !  "  gasped  our  heroine,  as  the  horrible  truth 
dawned  upon  her.  "  I've  been  treating  him  for  poison- 
ing for  the  last  half-hour!" — J.  Protiiero,  14,  Colmant- 
strassc,  Bonn,  Germany. 

v    ¥   v 

Fourth  Prize,    10s.  (id. 

Having  had  complaints  from  one  of  my  customers 
that  the  butter  which  was  supplied'  to  him  by  me  was 
continually  being  left  on  his  hands,  I  made  a  call  on 
him  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  reason,  as  no  other 
complaints  had  reached  me  from  my  other  clients.  The 
first  thing  that  caught  my  eye  on  entering  his  shop  was 
this  notice  label  on  the  butter  :  "  Cheapest  in  the 
market — nobody  can  touch  it  !  "  I  may  say  that  on  my 
advice  this  was  removed,  and  I  have  had  no  more 
complaints.  —  H.  W.  Hopkinson,  Woodhall  View, 
Thornbury,  Bradford. 

*   *   * 

Fifth  Prize,  10s.  6d. 

A  disappointed  fish-hawker  was  belabouring  his 
slow  but  patifnt  horse  in  a  street  in   Penzance  some 
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A  rather  amusing 


•■  Missed  the  last  train  ' 

time  ago,  and  calling  out  his  wares  at  intervals,  as 
"  Herein'  !  herrin'— fresh  herrin'  !"  A  tender-hearted 
lady,  seeing  t  ie  act  of  cruelty  to  the  horse,  called  out 
sternly  from  an  upper  window  :  "  Have  you  no  mercy?" 
"  No,  mum,"  was  the  reply,  "nothing  but  herrin'." — 
E.  Barker,  129,  Queen's  Parade,  Scarborough. 

¥   ¥   ¥ 

ncident  has  been  told  me  by  a 
friend  of  mine 
who  is  man- 
ager of  a  cer- 
tain suburban 
bank.  A  cus- 
tomer who  is 
somewhat  noted 
for  his  absent- 
mindedness  the 
other  day  came 
in  and  presented 
a  cheque  which 
he  wished  cash- 
ing. My  friend 
naturally  put 
the  usual  ques- 
tion :  "  How  will 
you  have  it  ? " 
"imagine  his  as- 
tonishment 
when  the  imme- 
diate reply  was, 
"Cold,  without 
sugar." —  Titos. 
H.  Wilson',  78,King's  Road, Booth,  Liverpool. 


■Labelled  'Poison 


There  is  often  a  great  deal  of  trouble  caused  between 
masters  and  men  on  the  question  of  overtime.  I  heard 
a  good  story  the  other  day  upon  this  question  :  "  The 
master  of  a  certain  mill  gave  an  order  that  no  overtime 
had  to  be  worked.  He  was,  therefore,  rather  surprised 
at  the  week-end  when  he  found  one  claimed  for  an 
hour's  overtime.  He  asked  how  it  was,  when  the  man 
reminded  him  that  he  had  been  sent  to  his  employer's 
house  to  help  shake  the  carpets.  '  Yes,  but  you  were 
•lot  there  after  six  o'clock,'  said  the  master.  '  I  know 
that.  But  then  your  missus  gave  me  the  remainder  of 
a -meat  pie,  which  I  took  home,  and  that  hour  is  for 
taking  the  dish  back.'  "—  C.  R.  Fletcher,  53,  Hagley 
Road,  Edgbaston. 

¥    v    v 

Being  a  milk  inspector  I  hear  some  funny  remarks, 
but  I  think  the-best  I  ever  heard  was  one  foggy  day 
last  November.  I  stopped  a  milkman  in  Whitehall  to 
take  samples  ot  his  milk,  and  to  my  surprise  he  said, 
"Don't  take  samples  of  my  milk,  sir."  "Why?"  1 
demanded,  with  a  laugh.  He  said,  "  Having  no  lamp 
I  bought  a  Chinese  lantern  and  it  caught  fire,  and 
brought  up  the  fire  brigade  to  put  it  out,  and  I  am 
afraid  some  of  the  water  went  into  the  milk." — G.  J. 
Roberts,  u,  Fulbrook  Road,  Tufnel  Park,  N. 


An     i  r  o  11- 
moulder      go- 
ing    down     a 
street  a   short 
time     ago, 
came  across  a 
man    with     a 
donkey       and 
cart     lad  e  n 
with  coals,  but 
the         animal 
could    not    be 
made     to    go, 
al '.hough     the 
man     thrashed     it    severely. 
The  moulder  went  up  to  the 
man  and  said,   "I'll   bet  tha 
a  pint  of  beer  I  mak'  it  goa 
withaht  touching  it."     "  Al 
reight,  it's   a   bet,"   said   the 
owner.       Putting   his  mouth 
to  the  donkey's  ear  he  whis- 
pered,    "If  tha    doesn't    go 
on   abaht   thi    bizness    tha'll 
hev    ta   goa    back  to  mould- 
ing."     Instantly  the  donkey 
pricked  his  ears  and  set  off, 
and  his  owner  had  no  more 
trouble      with      him.         The 
moulder    won    his    bet,     but 
nothing  could  induce   him  to 
reveal  his  trade  secret  to  the 
man,      which      is     that      all 
moulders  when  they  die   are 
(transformed    into  donkeys. — 
I W.    Scruton,     qa,     Beatrice 
[Terrace,  HunsletCarr,  Leeds, 
I  Yorkshire. 

*    *    * 

About  ten  days  ago,  when 
on  my  round  in  a  small 
village  near  here,  I  was  ac- 
costed in  the  street  by  a  mite 
about  three  years  old  with  a 
penny  in  his  hand,  with  the 
following  :  "I  say,  doctor, 
have  you  any  new  babies 
just  now?  The  last  one  you 
gave  us  is  walking!"  — Win. 
R.  Duguid,  M.B.^  14,  West- 
church  Street,  Buckie. 


aid 


C 


f;. 


far  a  bloke    as  10  fall  iti 

i  iiim  brandy''  " 


This  short  story  was  told  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Exchange,  and 
who  heard  the  following  dialogue  take  place  betw   en 
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two  manufacturers,  who  had  just  met 
af  transacting  business  : — 

"  Morning." 

"  Morning." 

"Owt?"  (Anything.) 

"  Nowt "  (Nothing.) 

"  Morning." 

"  Morning." 

A.  K.  Whitehead,  132, 
Broad  Street,  Pendleton, 
Manchester. 

*  *   * 
(Scene  :  Barber's  shop.) 

Little    Boy  Customer 
Hair  cut,  please  ;  and  please 
to  cut  it    like  my  father's, 
with  a    round  hole  on  the 
top. 

Joseph  Wright,  8,  South 
Street,  Ilkeston. 

*  ^    * 
A      chemist's      assistant 

wanted  to  borrow  my  new 
British  Pharmacopccia,  and 
sent  a  boy  with  a  note  to 
me:  "Will  you  lend  me 
your  B.  P.  ? "  and  on  the 
outside  wrote  "  Urgent." 
I  not  being  at  home,  my 
wife  opened  the  note,  and 
she  not  thinking  of  any- 
thing B.  P.  stood  for,  only 
bicycle  pump,  which  she 
sent  back  by  the  boy,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the 
assistant. — J.  T.  Smith, 
39,  Market  Street,  Welling- 
borough. 

*  *    * 

i   ANOTHER     BULL 

Just  recently  some  school- 
boys were  watching  killing 
operations  at  our  slaughter- 
house,   when  one   of 
the  beasts    made  an 
unsuccessful  rush  for 
the       door.  The 

alarmed  youngsters 
bolted,  and  turning 
the  corner  of  the 
building  one  of  the 
lads  ran  with  his 
head  between  the 
legs  of  a  passing 
labourer ;  extricating 
himself  and  finding 
he  was  quite  safe, 
he  exclaimed  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  ' '  Ah 
thought  it  was  a 
blooming  bull."  — 
A.  E.  Wakefield, 
29,  Waterloo  Road, 
Barnsley,  Yorkshire. 

*   ¥    ¥ 


for   the  purpose 


My  love  is  tall  ana  slender 


A  fellow  came  to 
be  shaved  at  my  bar- 
ber's the  other  Satur- 
day, who  was  some- 
what under  the  influence  of  intoxicants.  He  took  his 
seat  and  all  proceeded  well  till  the  barber  had  shaved 
one  side  of  his  face,  when  he  stopped  him.  "  Hold 
on,"  he  cried,  "  I  want  this  thing  explained."  He 
asked    him    what    was    the   matter,    and    he    replied: 


"There's  a  fly  on  my  cheek,  and  you  have  shaved  the 
lather  and  whiskers  off  but  the  fly  didn't  move.  Now, 
what's  the  mazzer  with   him  ?  "      1  told  him  there  was 

no  fly  on  him,  but  he 
pointed  to  the  mirror  and 
said  :  "  You  think  I  can't 
see  him  ;  I  ain't  so  drunk 
that  I  can't  see  a  fly."  He 
returned  to  the  glass,  and 
there  stood  the  fly  on  the 
mirror,  and  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  from  his  cus- 
tomer's range  of  vision  it 
seemed  to  be  on  his  cheek. 
The  fellow  said  he  felt  that 
fly  tickling  him  all  the 
time  and  wondered  how 
he  could  have  shaved  under 
it  and  not  cut 
its  legs  off. — 
A.  C.  Harvey, 
m  '"'  198,         North 

H^R^  W  o  o  ds  id  e 
Road,  Glas- 
gow. 

*    *    * 

Scene:  Con- 
fectioner's 
(G  1  a  sg  ow). 
Ticket  in  window  as  fol- 
lows :  Smart  Girl  Wanted. 
Enter  poorly-dressed  boy, 
who  earnestly  asks  pro- 
prietor :  "  Wull  I  dae  La- 
the lassie  that's  wanted  in 
the  window  ?"— M.  Pai.mek, 
319,  Sauchiehall  Street, 
Glasgow. 

»    ¥    ¥ 

The   following  is  a  true 
story     which     occurred     in 

Dr.     ■ 's      practice.       A 

Yorkshire  workman,  who 
was  a  labourer  to  a  mason, 
fell  from  the  top  of  a 
ladder  on  a  new  building, 
a  distance  of  about  38ft., 
but  in  the  fall  he  struck  a 
gable,  which  saved  him 
from  certain  death.     As  he 

was  badly  injured  Dr.  

was  sent  for,  and  also  the 
vicar  of  the  parish.  After 
the  doctor's  examination 
the  following  conversation 
took  place  between  the 
patient  and  the  vicar  :  — 
The  Vicar  :  "  Now,  Wil- 
liam, what  was  your  last 
thought  as  you  expected 
to  reach  the  ground  ? " 
(The  vicar  was  expecting 
him  to  say  that  he  was 
praying.)  "  Well,"  says 
Bill,  "I  clenched  my  fists, 
an'  drew  mysel'  up  tight 
like,  and  thought  to  mysel' 
now  for't  bump."  (Laugh- 
ter of  Dr.  and  Vicar. ) 

Crawford,  Bertram  Road,  Bradford. 
*   *   *    . 
:  We  have  also  received  good  stories  from  William 
McGeorge,  1,020,  Govan  Road,  Govan,  Glasgow,  &c: 
W.  B.  Dean,  12,  Lily  Street,  Crumpsall,  Manchester. 


(Photo  by  Russell  and  Sons) 

—William  L. 
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"Which  Is''  Competition  Results 
Curiously  enough,  although  the 
number  of  postcards  sent  in  for 
this  competition  has  been  enormous, 
no  competitor  has  all  five  answers 
right  for  the  handsomest  man,  &c, 
in  our  issue  of  December  7th.  The 
votes  show  that  the  handsomest 
man  was  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Shef- 
field ;  the  prettiest  girl,  Miss  Nellie 
Cozens  ;  the  best  picture,  the  Fight 
for  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  best 
paragraph,  "Rats";  and  the  best 
feature,  the  competition  stories.  Two 
competitors  had  four  right  : — F.  Col' 
lison,  15,  St.  Botolph  Street,  Col- 
chester, and  R.  J.  Trump,  14,  Penny- 
wain  Terrace,  Pontypool.  The  ad- 
judged next  best  are  the  three  who 
have  three  answers  right  and  have 
also  two  answers  which  give  the 
second  most  popular  girl,  picture, 
paragraph  or  feature.  Such  are 
Mrs.  G.  Mason,  84,  Hursley,  near 
Winchester,  Hants ;  F.  U.  James, 
62,  Myrtle  Road,  Hceley,  Shef- 
field ;  and  H.  Hopkinson,  20, 
Woodhall  View,  Thornbury,  Brad- 
ford. These  five  win  five  shillings 
each. 

¥    *    * 

What's  What  at  Glasgow 

The  decision  in  this  case  has 
caused  less  trouble,  as  the  out- 
point which  seemed  to  excite  much 
division  of  opinion  was  as  to  which  is 
Glasgow's  best  athlete.  Glasgow 
must  have  an  enormous  number  of 
athletes,  judging  from  th£  variety  of 
opinion.  Donald  Dinnie  won  the 
most  votes,  while  A.  Smith,  of  the 
Rangers,  came  second.  Ewan  M. 
Beaton,  of  the  Glasgow  Police, 
tied  third  with  A.  Mirnro.  Jas. 
Armour,  37,  M'Aslin  Street,  Glas- 
gow, is  right  with  all  six  answers, 
which  are  :  Lord  Provost  Chisholm, 
most  popular  ;  Lord  Kelvin,  citizen 
of  whom  Glasgow  is  most  proud  ; 
Donald  Dinnie,  best  athlete  ;  Muni- 
cipal Building,  finest  building  ; 
Cathedral,  most  interesting  place  to 
visit  ;  and  Botanic  Gardens,  pret- 
tiest spot.  Margaret  Campbell, 
8,  West  End  Park^Street,  Glasgow, 
has  five  right,  and  A.  Smith  as  tier 
best  athlete  ;  while  J.  B.  Hatton, 
5,  Myrtle  Street,  Glasgow  (who  has 
A.  Munro  as  his  best  athlete)  ties 
for  the  5's.  third  prize  with  John 
Stewart,  419^,  Argyle  Street, 
Glasgow  (who  has  Ewen  M.  Beaton 
as  his  best  athlete).  ^  T.ie  latter  two 
get  2s.  6d.  each,  v/.ule  Mr.  Armour 
gets  £1    is.  and  the  lady  10s.  6d. 

V    ¥    * 

The  Prettiest  Girl  You  Know 

I  PROPOSE  a  competition  of  photo- 
graphs, in  which  competitors  will  send 
in  a  photograph  of  the  Prettiest  Girl 


As  already  announced,  I  offer  five  prizes,  one  of  £3 
and  four  of  10s.  6d.  each,  for  the  five  best  sentences 
or  paragraphs  made  up  of  words  which  are  in 
their  turn  composed  from  the  letters  contained  in 
the  words  Black  and  While  Budget.  An  essential 
condition  of  this  competition  is  that  the  coupons 
contained  in  the  issues  of  Nov.  30th,  Dec.  7th  and 
Dec.  17th  should  beenclosed  with  the  answers.  This 
is  a  special  competition  for  regular  readers,  and  the 
possession  of  the  coupons  is  our  test  ot  qualifica- 
tion. As  the  number  of  words  which  can  be  made 
out  of  the  words  Black  and  White  Budget  is 
enormous,  I  shall  give  our  competitors  ample 
time.  The  last  day  for  sending  in  is  January  3rd, 
and  the  results  will  be  announced  in  our  issue  of 
January  18th. 


they  know.  A  selection  will  be  made  of  the  six  prettiest 
photographs  sent  in,  and  six  prizes  of  7s.  6d.  each  will 
be  awarded  to  the  senders.  Provided  the  six  ladies 
consent  (and  they  will  in  all  cases  be  consulted  before 
publication),  I  will  publish  their  photographs  as  the  six 
Prettiest  Girls  Known.  These  photographs  must  in  all 
cases  be  accompanied  by  a  stamped  envelope  for  return, 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  all  sent  in,  whether 
used  or  not,  though  the  Editor  gives  no  guarantee.  The 
sender  must  also  enclose  his  name  and  address,  and  must 
also  enclose  the  name  and  address  of  the  lady  represented 
in  the  photograph  he  sends  in.       Last  day  January  17th. 


Desicjn  made  of  lard  by  a   pork  butcher] 
Which  has  won  ihe  fust  prize  given  for  such  inventions  every  yea:  at  Paris 
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AT    THE    LOOKING-GLASS 

Now  that  the  Christmas  festivities  are 
at  hand,  the  selection  of  evening'  gowns,  opera 
cloaks,  and  Christmas  presents  is  an  all- 
absorbing  occupation,  there  being  such  a  multi- 
tude of  fascinating  fabrics  to  choose  from. 
Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  materials  for  even- 
ing dresses  come  crepe-de-chine,  mousseline- 
de-soie,  and  figured  nets. 


The  story  wanted  for  the  week  after  next 
will  be  a  story  connected  with  some  game 
— football,  cricket,  tennis,  golf,  ping-pong, 
or  any  game  you  like  except  making 
game  of  the  Editor. 


This  week  our  sketch  is  of  a  smart  tailor- 
made  coat  and  skirt.  It  would  look  remarkably 
well  in  a  reddish  brown  zibeline  cloth — the  new 
hairy-faced  cloth.  The  skirt  is  plain,  but  well- 
cut,  with  a  deep-shaped  flounce,  which  is 
higher  and  deeper  at  the  back,  The  frill  is 
stitched  to  the  skirt  by  two  rows  of  stitching, 
the  bottom  of  the  flounce  being  stitched  five 
times,  rather  close  together.  The  waist  is 
finished  by  a  stitched  velvet  Swiss  belt.  The 
coat  is  severely  plain,  and  of  a  perfect  fit.  It 
closely  resembles  the  coat  of  a  riding-habit.  It 
is  single-breasted,  and  is  buttoned  with  velvet- 
covered    buttons    to    the    waist,    below    which 


it  is  slightly  cul 
away,  and  round 
at  the  corners. 
It  is  stitched  five 
imes  round  the 
bottom  and  lower 
fronts,  close  to- 
gether. The  col- 
is  in  cloth, 
with  under- re- 
vers  in  velvet  to 
match.  The 
sleeves  are  plain, 
with  cuff  turned 
back  in  velvet.  I 
should  not  advise 
an  amateur  to 
attempt  to  make 
the  coat  —  it  is 
distinctly  tailor- 
made.  The  skirt 
could  be  made 
very  well,  if  pro- 
p  e  r  care  be 
taken.      For    the 

Dummy    of 

tailor-made 

coat    and 

skirt 
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An  English  Pen 

FOR 

Englishmen. 


A  PERFECT 

WRITING 
INSTRUMENT 


10/6 

COMPLETE. 


THE 


'ORMiSTON 

Fountain  Pen 


DON'T    ACCEPT 
FOREIGN  IMITATIONS 


Of  all  Stationers,  or 

ORMISTON  &  GLASS, 

29.  FARRINCDON  STREET-  LONDON- 

CONTKACTORS     TO      H.M.      GOVERNMEI. 
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"Worth  a  Guinea  a  Boon." 

BEEGHAM'S 
PILLS 

FOR     ALL 

BILIOUS  &  NERVOUS  DISORDERS. 

Sick  Headache,  Constipation, 

Wind  and  Pains  in  Stomach, 

Impaired  Digestion, 

Disordered   Liver,  and 

Female  Ailments. 

SALE  EXCEEDS  SIX  MILLION  BOXES  YEARLY. 


In  Boxes,    1/1>£   and   2/9,    containing  56   and  168 
Pills  respectively,  with  full  directions. 


PREPARED    ONLY    BY    THE    PROPRIETOR — 

THOMAS   BEECEAM,   St.   Helens,   Lancashire. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine 
Dealers  everywhere. 


es 
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MORE  ABOUT 
THE  NEW  CENTURY  ALBUMS. 

A    FURTHER    OFFER. 

The  public  will  remember  our  promise,  made  some  time  ago,  to  purchase  at  the  price  of  One  Guinea 
each,  One  Thousand  of  The  New  Century  Albums,  filled  with  the  photographs  issued  with  the  packets  of 

OGDEN'S 
GUINEA-GOLD' 


CIGARETT 


By  this  time,  as  the  public  know,  we  have  more  than  fulfilled  our  promise.  We  have  purchased 
1 37 1  of  the  Albums,  and  have  remitted  in  each  instance  the  sum  of  One  Guinea  to  the  respective 
senders,  whose  names  and  addresses  have,  ffom  time  to  time,  been  advertised  in  the  London  Daily 
Mail.  The  filled  Albums  have  been  sent  to  a  great  number  of  the  worthy  and  Charitable  Institutions 
located  all  over  the  country,  for  the  amusement  and  recreation  of  the  patients  and  inmates.  The  gift 
of  the  Albums  has  called  forth  so  many  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  has  occasioned  so  many  requests 
for  similar  gifts,  that  we  have  decided  to  enlarge  upon  our  original  offer. 

We  therefore  beg  to  intimate  that  WE  WILL 
PURCHASE,  AT  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE 
GUINEA  EACH,  1,000  NEW  CENTURY 
ALBUMS  received  by  us  on  the  LAST 
MONDAY  in  each  of  the  MONTHS  of 
DECEMBER,  1901,  and  JANUARY  next,  at 
OGDEN'S,  Ltd.,  A.D.  Dept.,  Boundary  Lane, 
LIYERPOOL. 

Anyone  may  send  us  one,  or  indeed,  any  number  of  the  Albums  filled  with  the  photographs. 
Albums  not  purchased  will  be  returned.  All  Albums  must  be  accompanied  by  4d.  for  return  of  same 
if  not  purchased.     The  decision  of  the  Directors  of  Ogden's,  Ltd.,  must  be  accepted  as  final. 
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costume  6'i  yards  of  double-width  material  would  be 
required,  6  yards  of  moirette  for  skirt-lining,  and  2  yards  of 
Italian  cloth,  or  4  yards  of  glace  silk  for  the  coat-lining'.  Of 
velvet,  for  collar,  cuffs  arrd  waistband,  three-quarters  of  a 
yard.  If  zibeline  or  facecloth  be  chosen,  take  care  of  the 
"up"  and  "down": — each  piece  must  then  be  cut  out 
separately,  to  avoid  waste.  The  top  part  of  the  skirt  is  cut 
in  three  pieces — front  and  two  sides.  For  the  sides,  place 
the  straight  of  the  pattern  to  the  selvedge  of  the  material 
and  cut  ;  for  the  front,  double   half  a  width  into  halves,  and 


Now  tack  the  flounce  on  to  the  upper  skirt  in  the  marks  for 
the  length.  Stitch  round  tl«;  top  twite.  The  back  scam 
should  next  be  stitched.  The  bottom  can  be  stitched  round 
five  times  close  together,  like  the  coat.  The  lining  of  the 
upper  skirt — which  was,  you  will  remomHjer,  left  loose  at  the 
bottom — is  felled  on  to  the  flounce.  The  top  of  the  skirt  is 
put  into  a  Prussian.  An  opening  of  about  ten  inches  is  left 
on  the  left  side  of  the  front,  and  at  the  back  the  two  pleats 
are  inverted.  The  Swiss  belt  is  cut  in  canvas,  which  is 
covered  in  velvet,  and  stitched  all  over.     The  toque  is  made 


The  best  way   to  commence  the  New  Year— with  a  sealskin  or   fur  jacket 

(Photos    by    Reutlinger) 

place  the  straight  of  the  front  to  the  double-edge.   Measure,  1  in  two  shades  of  velvet  to  tone  with  the  costume.      It  has  a 

i  flat  Tam-o'-Shanter  crown,  with  a  wide  brim  slightly  turned 
'  up  in  front,  in  tucked  velvet  of  the  darkest  shade.  Round 
the  edge  of  the  brim  is  a  twist  of  both  velvets,  terminating 
on  the  left  side  front  with  intertwined  knots.  The  brim  is 
outlined  with  grebe.  Madame  Myra,  10  and  11,  Fetter 
Lane,  London,  E.C.,  will  supply  paper  patterns  for  this 
coat  and  skirt  at  a  moderate  price. 


illowing  for  the  shaped  frill.  Join  up  the  two  front  seams, 
and  press  well.  Having  cut  the  lining  exactly  like  the  top, 
join  it  likewise,  and  press  open  seams.  At  the  top,  take  in  a 
dart  on  each  hip — about  two  inches,  and  about  five  long. 
Line  out,  taking-  well  the  top,  and  tacking  about  four  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  Now  turn  in  the  top  and 
bottom   of  the  flounce,    and  line  it  out  in  the  same   way. 


Printed  by  the  Black  and  White  Publishing  Company.  Limited,  at  33,  Bouverie  Street;  'and  at  Edinburgh;  and  Published 
Weekly  ey  W.  J.  P.  MonCkton,  at  63,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G.,  England.— Dec.  28.  1901. 
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HOW    JACK    TAR    BROUGHT    IN    THE    NEW    YEAR 

In  the   best   possible   way— by  drinking  the  King's  health  (Photo  by  Stephen  Cribb 
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SIX  GRAND  PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 

-+ nilii t- ■ 

J:         The    Editor  of    the    Black   and    White    Budget    offers    Five   Prizes    of 
TEN    AND    SIXPENCE    EACH,  for  the  five  best  stories  telling 

A    STORY  CONNECTED    WITH    A    GAME    OR    SPORT 

(FOOTBALL,  CRICKET,   TENNIS,  SKATING,  HUNTING,  ETC.,  ETC.) 
Tell  us  the  story  on  the  back  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Blacfc  and 
White  Budget,  34,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.     And  don't  forget  to  put  your  own  address. 

]vrr>  PnQTPARnQ        ami   y  This  Competition    closes  on  Friday,  January  10,  and 

iN    D#         *  ^-5  X  ^/\I\iJ^        UWLY,  tne  result  will  be  announced  January  25. 


MARKED     "COMPETITION.' 


p  ~|       The    Editor   of  the    "Black   and   White   Budget"    will  award,    until  further 
notice,   a   Monthly  Prize   of  £5,    and  a    Certificate   of  Merit,  for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  AM  CURRENT  EVENT 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  Editor  will  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  month  has  been  best  suited  for  1  cproduction,  and  will  fonvard  a 
cheque  for  £5  (Five   Pounds)  together  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  a  photographer  supplies  his  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
prise  will  be  equally  divided  between  photographer  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  photographer  only.      Prize-winner  for  December,  see  page  4.80. 


C^»;m;«*;*jm>j»{m£«,m><£«3m2^^^  .•♦♦^.^.♦♦♦.^♦♦j««.»\»^,,;,, 


3.]  WHICH     IS 

1.     The   Handsomest   Man  ? 

2.     The  Prettiest   Girl? 

3.     The   Most    Interesting   Picture? 

4.     The  Most   Interesting   Paragraph 
5.     The   Best   Feature  ? 

in  this  number  of  the  Budget.  Send  your  opinion  on— the  back  of  a  postcard. 
Whoever  can  pick  out  the  answers  which  coincide  most  with  popular  opinion  must 
have  considerable  skill  in  gauging  the  public  taste,  and  probably  would  make  a 
first-rate  Editor.  Five  prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  most  correct  answers.  Last  day 
January   loth,    1902.      Results   announced  January   25th,    1902. 


4.]     WHAT  IS  YOUR  FAVOURITE  DAY  IN  THE  WEEK,  AND  WHY? 

The  three  best  answers  written  on  postcards  wil'l  gain  Prizes  of  10s.  6d.,  7s  6d. 
and  5s.      Last  day  for  answers,  January    10th,  1902.      Results,    January   25th,   1902. 


•S^jKj^MjMjHgM^t^wjKjlitjMjM^^^ 


5  &  6.]  SEE    PAGE    480. 
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The  Queen's  Old  Friend 

THE  Queen  is 
always  true  to 
her  old  friends,  and 
Miss  Knudsen,  her 
former  governess  in 
Copenhagen,  is  one  of 
the  truest  friends  she 
ever  remembers.  So 
Miss  Knudsen  has 
been  asked  to  come 
to  the  Coronation — a 
sight  which  that  dear 
old  lady  might  well 
wish  to  see.  One  can 
imagine  her  looking 
with  pride  at  that 
beautiful  face,  the 
fairest  still  in  all  Eng- 
land, though  over  fifty 
summers  have  passed 
over  it.  We  all  rejoice 
to  know  that  the  recent 
indisposition  of  her 
Majesty  was  but  an 
indisposition,  and  not 
at  all  so  serious  as  some 
alarmists  tried  to  make 
out.  Like  her  Royal 
husband,  she  hopes  to 
be  spared  for  many  a 
year  to  come,  spending 
her  time  in  deeds  of 
kindness  as  well  as  on 


The    Queen's    old    governess,    Miss    Knudsen 

Who  is  specially  invited  to  the  Coronation 


State  affairs.     No  one 

grudges  her  that  t«> 
million  crown.  She  is 
the  only  woman  in  the 
world  who  deserves  to 
wear  it. 


T  \ECEMBER,  1901, 
*-^  can  be  called  a 
record  month  of  rail- 
way accidents  in  Ger- 
many. The  last  terrible 
collision  occurred  on 
Friday,  December  20th, 
near  Paderborn,  West- 
phalia. The  Cologne- 
Berlin  express  train, 
which  leaves  Paderborn 
at  12.43  p.m.,  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  ordinary 
train  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later.  It  was  this 
train,  with  two  heavy 
engines  in  front,  which 
dashed  into  the  express 
train,  after  the  former 
had  been  brought  to  a 
sudden  stop  by  over- 
running a  carthorse. 
The  express  train — as 
is  often  the  case .  in 
mountainous  districts 
of  the  Continent — had 


The  Crown  Prinec  of  Siam  inspecting  the  Manchester  Canal 


IPholo  by  Eanks 
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a   big  engine  in  front  and  one  behind  to  push  the  train  [  A  Present  from  the  Cape 

up-hill.     The  day  being   foggy,  and  the  line  where  the  |  'THE  arrival   of  the  Good  Hope  at   Portsmouth  is  an 

-*■       event  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 


accident    happened   a  'curve,  the  second    train    dashed 
into   the    express   with  full  speed,   lifting   the  shifting  !  special  notice.     This   noble   vessel  is  the  gift  of  Cape 
engine  of  the  fast  train  right  into  the  air  and  placing  I  Colony  to  the  Mother-country — an  outward  and  visible 

sign  of  the  spirit 
which  is  steadily 
strengthening    the 


same  on  the  last 
passenger  car, 
which,  of  course, 
collapsed  like  a 
card-house,  bury- 
ing and  crushing 
most  of  the  pas- 
sengers who  were 
in  that  unfortunate 
carriage.  The 
official  report  is- 
sued on  Decembei 
24th  records 
t.velve  dead  and 
eighteen  badly 
wounded.  To  clear 
the  line  —  which 
took  two  days- 
was  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  the 
scene  itself  an 
awful  one  and 
never  to  be  for- 
gotten, the  dead 
bodies  being 
stretched,  terribly 
mutilated,  on  the 
snow. 

*   *    ¥ 

At  Hosiery's  Elbow 

T    ORD     ROSE- 

^     BERY,  after 

the  ceremony  at  his 

recent     visit     to 

Swansea,  spent  an  In  the 

interesting     ten 

minutes  at  the  railway  station  bookstall.    He  purchased 

illustrated  papers,  one  of  which,  containing  a  full-page 

picture  of  himself  at  Chesterfield,  he  handed  with  a  smile 

to  his   son.      Then  he  quickly   glanced  over   the  other 

papers  on  the  stall  and  purchased  a  Christian  World.    He 

next  asked  for  a  book,  and  two  volumes  in  gaudy  covers 

were  handed  to  him.     These  were  quickly  scanned  and 

rejected  ;  so  was   Mr.  Jacob's  latest  story.     Then  from 

a  collection   of    olher   volumes  produced    his    lordship 

picked  out  Conan  Dovle's  A  Study  in  Scarlet. 


bonds  of  Empire, 
and  making  for  a 
federation  of 
peoples  mightier 
than  any  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  This 
is  not  the  first  Good 
Hope  in  British 
naval  history,  as  a 
hired  ship  of  this 
name,  mounting 
34  guns  and  carry- 
ing 130  men,  was 
at  the  battle  of 
Solebay.  There 
have  also  been 
several  Hopes  in 
the  Navy.  The  first 
was  a  vessel  of 
520  tons,,  built  in 
1559.  On  Septem- 
ber 23rd,  1602,  this 
vessel,  under  the 
command  of  Sir 
Robert  Mansel,  dis- 
tinguished herself 
by  attacking,  in 
conjunction  with 
the  Adventure,  six 
Spanish  galleys  on 
their  way  to  Flan- 
ders, three  being 
sunk  and  the 
others  dispersed. 
Another  Hope,  of  seventy  guns,  was  at  the  battle 
of  La  Hogue,  in  1692.  This  same  ship,  in  company 
with  the  Anglesea,  forty-eight!  and  the  Roebxich, 
fireship,  were  met  in  the  Channel  on  April  26th,  1695, 
by  a  greatly  superior  French  squadron.  The  Anglesea 
and  Roebuck  managed  to  escape,  but  the  Hope  was  sur- 
rounded by  live  of  the  enemy's  ships,  against  which  she 
was  most  stoutly  defended  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  as  all  her  matts  were  gone, 
surrender  was  inevitable. 


Miss   Violet  Darrell 

Swineherd  and  the  Princess"  (Royalty  Theatre) 


The  Electric  Overhead  Railwajr  at  Liverpool 

Which  was  the  scene  of  the  disastrous  fire  last  weelq  in  which  seven  lives  were  lost 
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roMPiiinoM 


■LI151  R^VI  ED-B2^ 


First  Prize,  10/6 

A  short  time  ago  I 
had    a    strange    expe- 
rience while  staying  at 
a  certain  hotel  in  Ger- 
many.  One  night,  after 
rfeliring    to    my    room,  I    felt   a   strong   inclination    to 
smoke.     After  undressing,  I  got  into  bed  and  lighted  a 
cigarette.       I    threw  the  match    on    the    floor,    which, 
however,  still  con- 
tinued     to      burn. 
I    was     about     to 
get   out  of  bed  to 
extinguish  it,  when 
I  saw  a  hand   pro- 
ceed   from     under 
the  bed  and  antici- 
pate me.     Without 
losing  my  presence 
of    mind,     I     said 
aloud  (in  German): 
"  Confound  it  all ! 
I    have     not     told 
boots  at  what  time 
to  wake  me  in  the 
morning."     I  then 
went       downstairs 
and      brought     up 
with  me  two  of  the 
waiters.     On  look- 
ing under  the  bed 
we    saw   a   former 
waiter,    whom    we 
ordered     to    come 
out   of  his  hiding- 
place.      It  appears 
that  he  had  stolen 
some  money  from 
the      hotel,      and, 

knowing  by  some  me  ns  that  I  had  a  considerable  in  honour  of  the  event,  the  report  of  which  so  startled 
sum  of  money  in  my  possession,  intended  to  make  off  me  that  the  sudden  jerk  broke  the  bolt  connecting  the 
with  it  during  the  night.     He  was   promptly  given  jnto    knee  of  my   cork-leg,  which  caused  me    to  fall   down 


"  I  said  a'oud  (in  German) :    '  C-mfound  it  all ! ' 


*  *HA,S.l»EARf). 

our  train  drew  up  at  Chesterfield,  another  train,  travel- 
ling North,   was  at  the  opposite  platform.      Imagine 

X 's  surprise  when,  opening  a  window  for  a  breath 

of  air,  he  saw  Mary  sitting  at  the  nearest  window  of 
the  other  train.  The  embrace  that  took  place  (I  didn't 
look,  but  a  man  cannot  help  hearing)  was  probably 
unique  in  the  history  of  embraces.  They  are  married 
now  and  sentiment  has  cooled,  but  still  Chesterfield  is 
to  them,  not  the  town  of  the  crooked  spire  nor  the 
scene  of  Rosebery's  reappearance,  but  the  place  where 

they  made  love 
through  carriage 
windows.  —  "  Al- 
fie,"  89,  Bewerley 
Street,  Leeds. 

*    *    * 

Fourth  Prize, 
10s.   6d. 

At  my  sisters 
wedding,  which 
took  place  at  Kirk- 
leatham  Hall, 
Cleveland,  Yorks, 
a  short  time  ago, 
I  was  wearing  my 
newly  -  acquired 
cork  -  leg  when 
escorting  the  bride- 
elect  to  the  village 
church,  only  a 
short  distance 
away,  when  the 
gamekeeper,  who 
was  concealed  be- 
hind some  trees 
through  which  we 
had  to  pass, 
banged  off  his  gun 


custody,  and  I  betook  myself  once  more  to  bed. — G.  J 
Merrall,  M.A.,  Alverley,  Olton,  near  Birmingham. 


in   a  heap.      The   gamekeeper,   who  was 
the  fact  of  my  leg- 


isniorant   ot 


Second  Prize,    10s.   6d. 

I  was  fifteen  and  a  tomboy  ;  employed  at  an  office 
whose  assistants  numbered  about  nine  girls  and  one 
boy  commonly  called  Jack.  One  day  I  walked  into 
the  workroom,  whistling,  and  seeing  someone  standing 
in  my  way,  with  his  back  towards  me — still  whistling — 
I  caught  hold  of  him  (thinking  it  was  Jack),  moved  him 
on  to  one  side  and  took  my  seat,  when,  to  my  horror,  I 
noticed  the  girls  silting  at  a  distant  table  were  laugh- 
ing, and,  looking  round  to  see  the  cause,,  saw  \  had 
moved  my  boss.  —  Maude  Brown,  19,  Dalton  Road, 
Liscard,  Cheshire. 

*   *    * 

Third  Prize,    10s.    6d. 

My  friend  X and  myself   arranged  to  go    from 

Leeds  to   Bournemouth  for  a    summer    holiday.     His 

girl  had  been  in  the  Midlands  for  a  fortnight,  and  as  j  He  at  once  ran  off, 
s  le  was  due  home  the  day  we  started  he  would  have  and  his  amaze- 
liked  to  meet  her.  But  much  to  his  regret  and  hers,  merit  and  discom- 
we   had  to  leave   before  the  dear  one   arrived.     When    fiture  can  be  better 


being  artificial,  was 
at  first,  evidently 
by  his  anxious  ex- 
pression, afraid 
that  he  had  shot 
me,  and  at  once 
ran  towards  me, 
and  when,  on 
gathering  me  up, 
he  saw  my  cork- 
leg  swing  round, 
which  looked  very 
funny,  he  ejacu- 
lated, "I'm  afraid, 
sir,  your  leg  is 
broken  !  "  I  an-, 
swered  him  as  if  in 
great  pain,  "Be 
quick !  the  doctor ! " 


'  I  caught  hold  of  him  (thinking  it  was 
Jack' " 
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imagined  than  described.  On  his  return,  accompanied 
by  the  doctor,  he  met  me,  minus  a  leg,  quietly  enjoying 
a  cigar  and  walking  with  the  aid  of  an  old  broom(vvhich 
was  the  best  substitute  for  a  crutch  that  I  could  find). — 
Martin  J.  Videan,  High  Street,  Skelton-in-Cleveland, 
Yorks. 

*   *   * 

Fifth  Prize,  10s.  6d. 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  a  'prentice  lad,  my 
mistress,  who  was  fond  of  reading  Bow  Bells  and  other 
penny  fiction  (much  to  the  annoyance  of  her  husband), 
one  night  called  me  and  said  :  "  I  want  you  to  letch  me 
a  Family  Herald  and  put  it  under  your  jacket  so  that 
your  master  may  not  see  it,  and  I  will  meet  you  at  the 
door  and  take  it  from  you."  Understanding  her  to  say 
a  Family  Herrin',  I  said,  "  A  Family  Herrin  ?"  "  Yes," 
said  she,  thinking,  of  course,  I  had  said  Family  Herald. 
So  away  I  ran  to  the  first  fishmonger's  shop,  and 
placing  my  penny  on  the  counter,  said  :  "  If  you  please, 
sir,  I  want  a  Family  Herrin'."  "A  Family  Herrin'  ?  " 
said  the  shopkeeper,  with  a  broad  smile  on  his  face, 
and  at  which  one  or  two  customers  in  the  shop  laughed. 
"Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  innocently  ;  so  selecting  the  largest 
he  could  find,  he  gave  me  a  regular  whopper.  Placing 
the  same  safely  under  my  jacket,  as  requested,  I  ran 
home,  where  mv  mistress  was  waiting  at  the  door  in 
the  dark  with  1  outstretched  hands  to  receive  it.  But 
fancy  the  surprise  and  fright  I  gave  her  when,  instead 
of  placing  in  her  hands  a  Family  Herald,  as  -she 
expected,  I  put  in  the  scaly  hide  of  a  Family  Herrin'. 
Her  shrieks  fetched 
out  the  whole 
house,  who  natu- 
rally thought  some- 
thing serious  had 
happened,  until  an 
explanation  had 
been  g  i  v  e  n . — 
Thomas  Cooke, 
121,  Church  Street, 
Runcorn. 


When  a  girl  of 
nineteen  I  was  in- 
vited to  a  "pro- 
fessional "  dance, 
held  on  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, when  all ' 
theatres  in  London 
are  closed.  It  was 
my  first  and  only 
experience  of  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 
Dancing  in  a  set  of 
Lancers,  my  corner 
man    seeing  I  was 


;  A   lamily   herrin' 


4i  Be  quick! 


"  fresher,"  and  very  green,  deter- 
mined to  have 
a  joke  for  the 
others  (all 
pros)  at  my 
expense.  He 
is  a  popular 
and  well- 
known  ventri- 
loquist. I,  of 
course,  did  not 
know  this.  He 
caused  the 
sound  of  silk, 
splitting  or 
tearing,  down 
the  back  of  my 
silk  bodice. 
My       feelings 


"  Unique  in  th^:  history  of  embraces" 

can  better  be  imagined  than  described.     I  bolted  from 

the  dancing-room, 
thinking  so  m  e 
dreadful  catas- 
trophe had  hap- 
pened, to  find 
it  was  a  hoax. 
I  enjoyed  the  joke 
later  on.  Being 
the  first  victim,  I 
was  not  the  last 
during  the  evening. 
—  Mrs.  Calli/m, 
25,  Dublin  Street, 
Ldinburgh. 

*    *    v 

An  experience  of 
mine  at  eleven 
years  of  age  is 
always  a  night- 
mare to  me.  I  used 
to  take  my  father's 
dinner  to  some 
works,  and  on  the 
r.'ay  I  went  by  the 
mineral  railway. 
If  I  got'  the  chance,  unseen  by  the  engine-driver,  I 
often  jumped  up  between  the  trucks  of  ironstone 
and  rode  to  the  works.  One  day  I  slipped  just  as 
the  train  reached  a  high  wall,  with  the  result  that  I  was 
dragged  for  about  fifty  yards  with  both  legs  on  the 
metals  of  the  railway.  I  recovered  the  step,  however, 
and  got  home  without  losing  my  legs.  —  R.  Borrows, 
Northern  Echo  Office,  Darlington. 
v  »  v 
I  am  a  boatman,  and  I  ferry  between  the  Isle  of 
Walney  and  Barrow-in-Furness.  One  stormv  day  in 
1868  I  ferried  Mr.  Park,  minister  of  the  Isle  of  Walney, 
who  had  been  to  Barrow  for  some  groceries.  After 
landing  him  on  Walney  Isle,  he  told  me  to  row  him 
back  again  to  Barrow,  as  Mr.  Bently,  his  grocer,  had 
overcharged  him  a  halfpenny  ;  he  got  his  halfpenny, 
and  I  rowed  him  back  to  the  Isle  of  Walney,  the 
fare  then  being  twopence  cash  each  way. — ANTHONY 
Strong,  91,  Ferry  Road,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
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H.M.S.   "  Good  Hope,'    the  cruiser  presented  by  our  loyal  Colony  to  Great  Britain 

She  has  just  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  and  rs  justly  admired  as  a  magnificent  addition  to  the  Navy      Photo  by  Cnbb) 


The  railway  smash  at  Paderborn,  Westphalia,  December  20th  (Photo  by  c.  J.  Allen) 
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MARCONi'sdream 
has  been  realised, 
and  messages  can 
now  be  transmitted 
across  the  Atlantic. 
As  some  one 
pointed  out,  the 
most  complete 
evidence  of  Mar- 
coni's success  was 
Ihe  action  taken 
by  the  Anglo- 
American  Tele- 
graph Company, 
ivhich  warned  the 
enterprising  young 
electrician  ofFNew- 
foundland.  Edi- 
son has  declared 
his  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  trans- 
mitting messages 
across  the  Atlantic. 
Professor  Ramsay 
Ihe  other  day  con- 
fessed to  an  inter- 
viewer that  he  was 
inclined  to  believe 
in  Marconi — very 
kind  indeed  of  him. 

"  I  should  like,  ' 
continued  the  Pro- 
fessor, "  to  point 
out  that  Marconi's 
claim  that  he  dis- 
covered wireless 
telegraphy  in  1896 
which  was  made  in 
the  papers  quite 
recently  is  not 
correct.  Professor 
Fitzgerald's  lec- 
tures at  the  Roval 


Cambridge  v.  Teddington  at  hockey— Bully-off 


The  Marconi  Installation  in  Cornwall     (Photo  of  Marconi  by  Lafayette. 


Institution  drew  at- 
tention to  wireless 
telegraphy  long 
before.  Professor 
Hertz  was  the  real 
discoverer  of  wire- 
less telegraphy. 
It  must  be  con- 
ceded, however, 
that  he  has  done 
more  than  anyone 
else  to  develop  it. 
Most  people  agree 
that  Marconi  has 
not  been  given 
enough  credit  for 
his  pluck  and  en- 
terprise, but  he  is 
not  the  discoverer, 
and  ean't  claim  it." 
Professor  Lau' 
der  Brunton,  how- 
ever, is  almost 
enthusiastic  in  his 
belief  in  Marconi, 
and  excitement  at 
the  success.  "This 
latest  experiment 
of  Marconi's,"  he 
said,  "  amounts  to 
quite  a  new  de- 
velopment. It  con- 
tradicts much  of 
Marconi's  former 
policy  of  having 
high  poles.  His 
poles  on  this  occa- 
sion were  only 
200ft.  high — only  a 
little  higher  than 
those  used  be- 
tween England  and 
France. 


Cambridge  v.  Teddington  :  Good  passing  by  Cambridge 
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MY     NARROW     ESCAPE 


Some  of  the  stories  of  narrow  escapes  sent  in  for  our 
personal  experience  competition  are  so  interesting  that 
1  give  a  special  prize  of  7s.  6d.  to  Mr.  W.  Calver, 
34,  Dillwyn  Street,  Ipswich,  for  the  story  of  how  he 
fell  off  a  bridge  on  to  an  engine  ;  the  other  stories  here 
quoted  are  also  well  worth  your  perusal. 
*    *    ¥ 

It  is  not  everyone  who  has  felt  the  sensation  of  falling 
from  a  height  on  to  a  train  travelling  thirty  miles  an 
hour  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  I  have  been  through 
this  experience.  While  standing  on  the  parapet  of  the 
railway  bridge  in  the  London  Road,  Ipswich,  the  four 


We  were  out  fishing  at  Helensburgh  on  the  Clyde 
two  brothers-in-law  and  myself  (then  a  girl  of  eighteen), 
when  one  of  those  sudden  squalls  which  so  often  come 
from  the  Gareloch  came  sweeping  down  on  us,  twisted 
our  little  boat  right  round  about,  blowing  us  in  the 
direction  of  Greenock  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
six  and  a-half  miles  across  from  where  we  were  ;  and 
we  daren't  try  to  go  back  to  Helensburgh.  Well  that 
my  brothers  were  both  good  boatmen,  and  although 
they  daren't  row  they  kept  the  boat  afloat  with  out- 
stretched oars.  But  I  was  steering  a  thing  that  I  had 
never  done  before,  and  as  we  could  not  change   places 


Fire  in   the   Kleines  Theatre,   St.   Petersburg — View  from  the  stage 


o'clock  train  from  Ipswich  to  Cambridge  was  approach- 
ing. I  turned  round  to  call  my  companions,  lost  my 
balance,  and  fell  on  the  tender  of  the  engine.  The 
driver  at  once  stopped  the  train,  and  I  was  placed  on 
another  engine  and  taken  to  Ipswich  Station  and  drove 
to  the  hospital.  I  still  have  the  scar  where  I  struck  the 
coal.  It  was  the  Cambridge  express,  and  the  date  was 
July  3rd,  1895. — William  Calver,  34,  Dillwyn  Street, 
Ipswich. 

*    *   * 

The  most  thrilling  time  experienced  in  my  career 
was  when  I  was  an  apprentice  plumber.  I  was  working 
at  a  new  building  in  Pollokshields,  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Glasgow,  and  .had  occasion  to  go  out  and  do  a  job 
on  the  roof,  which  was  covered  with  snow.  A  thaw 
took  place  ;  down  the  snow  drifted  and  I  along  with 
it,  falling  some  40  odd  feet  ;  it  was  almost  a  miraculous 
escape  for  me,  the  snow  and  some  sand  lying  at  the 
back  of  the  building  breaking  the  fall— Robert  Camp- 
bell, 11,  Moore  Street,  Glasgow. 


I  had  to  put  my  shoulder  (not  to  the  wheel)  but  to  th 

rudder,  and   keep  it  there  for  all  I  was  worth,   whil 

my  brother-in-law  guided   me  where  to  steer.     Some 

times  we  were  away  down  in,  the   hollow   of  the  wave 

and  sometimes  perched  on   the    crest,   and   we    neve 

knew  what  moment  we  were  to  be  tossed  into  the  brin 

ocean,    while  the  rain  came  down    in    torrents.     Lift 

never  seemed  so  sweet  as  when  we  felt  we  were   abou 

to  lose  it,  and  I  did  pray  that  a  kind  Heavenly  Fathe; 

would  yet   take  us  across    safely.     Once  I  let  her  gi 

broadside,  and  we  were  nearly  over,  but  I  got  her  righ 

again,  and  on  we  went  until  we  got  into  the  chopp 

water  near  the  pier,  which  was  almost  the  worst.     Th 

people  were  all  watching  us,  with  strained  faces  I'v 

i  no  doubt,   but    thanks    to    a    merciful    Providence  we 

!  reached  the  harbour  safely,  bonnie,  bedraggled-looking 

j  warriors,  but  with  as  thankful  hearts  as  ever  we  felt  in 

j  our  lives.     We  heard  afterwards  that  two   boats  had 

I  swamped    further    up    the    loch, 

I  drowned. — Mrs.    W.    A.    Niyen, 

Walker-on-Tyne. 


and    the    occupants 
6,    Jackson     Street, 
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CURIOSITIES     OF     SURGERY 


Egg-cup    taken    from    a    man    aged 
sixty  years,  inmate  of  a  workhouse 


Collection  of  foreign  bodies  success- 
fully removed  from  the  stomach  of  a 
girl  aged  ten 


The  museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  from  which  the  accom- 
panying- photographs  are  taken,  has 
perhaps  the  most  marvellous  record  of 
personal  experiences  the  world  can 
show.  Two  particularly  interesting- 
cases  are  here  cited  in  extenso,  the 
others  being  sufficiently  described  in 
the  cut-lines  :  — 

1.  —  Bent  pins  removed  from  the 
stomach  of  a  woman  aged  forty-one. 
The  above  pins,  weighing-  o,oz.,  were 
removed  from  the  stomach  of  a  woman 
who  was   in*  the   habit  of  swallowing 


Roll  of  black  human  hair,  mea. 
suring  twelve  inches  long,  re- 
moved by  operation  from  the 
stomach  of  a  girl  aged   twenty 


Spoon    and    bowl    swallowed     by 
lunatic  aged  twenty-two 


pins  and  other  articles,  among  which 
was  a  brass  y2  oz.  weight,  also  shown 
in  the  photograph.  She  acquired  the 
habit  from  childhood,  and  had  a  keen 
appetite  for  starch  and  slate  pencil 
also  when  a  child. 

2. — A  roll  of  black  human  hair, 
measuring-  i2in.  long,  which  was  re- 
moved by  operation  from  a  stomach, 
weighing  when  removed  5  lb.  3  oz. 
The  patient's  illness  began  five  years 
previously  with  frequent  attacks  of 
vomiting,  and  on  three  occasions  the 
became  quite  bald. 


A 

i^  1 '  •  <~ 

Remains  of  a  knife  swal- 
lowed two  months  before 
the  death  of  a  patient 


Top  of  an  iron  railing;  suc- 
cessfully removed   from  the 
upper  jaw  of  a  builder  aged 
forty-one 


Rent  pins  (weighing  9  c/.) 
removed  from  the  stomach 
of  a  woman  aged  forty-one 


Twenty  marbles  selected 
[rom  fifty-lhree  which  were 
swallowed  by  a  boy  of  fif- 
teen, who  never  complained 
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*       ODDS    AND    ENDS    OF   WAR       * 


New   firing   ground  for  sailors  and  Marines  at  Malta      [Photo  per  Stephen  Cribb. 


The  accompanying  photograph  is  of  the  medal  recently 
presented  by  the  Beaconsfield  Town  Council  to  the  children 
who  were  living  in  the  township  during  the  siege,  the 
presentation  having  been  made  to  all  children,  whether 
white,  coloured  or  native.  It  was  originally  intended  that 
the  presentation  should  take  place  on  peace  being  esta- 
blished. Hence  the  figure  representing  "Peace"  on  the 
reverse   side  of  the   medal  ;    but,   owing  to    the   protracted 

nature  of  the  war 
and  the  possi- 
bility that  there 
will  be  no  formal 
declaration  of 
peace  through 
the  war  having 
developed  into 
guerilla  tactics 
on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  it  was 
thought  that  the 
medals  should 
be  distributed, 
otherwise  many 
of  the  children 
entitled  to  them 
might  be  lost 
sight  of.  On  the 
occasion  of  the 
presentation  all 
the  children  of 
Beacons-field  were  handsomely  entertained  by  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Pratley,  who  arranged  sports  for  them  and 
presented  many  valuable  prizes  in  connection  therewith. 

*    *    * 

Another  Submarine 

The  great  interest  taken  in  our  picture  of  the  French 
submarine  Morse  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Budget  makes 
me  feel  justified  in  giving  our  double-page  to  the  latest 
similar  acquisition  by  the  American  Navy,  viz.,  the  Fulton, 
which  has  justified  to  the  utmost  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  builders. 


Medal  given  to  children  who  vreLt 
through  the  Beaconsfield  siege 


A  trial  speed  of  the  Fulton  was  made  in  Penconic  Bay, 
November  22nd,  in  the  presence  of  United  States  officers 
and  the  Japanese  Naval  Attache,  and  two  days  later  a 
fifteen-hour  submersion  test  was  successfully  carried  out, 
with  Admiral  Lowe,  U.S.N.,  and  seven  men  in  the  boat. 
Our  Admiralty  is  fortunately  alive  to  the  rapid  progress 
made  in  submarine  navigation,  so  that,  for  once  only,  we  arc 
not  being  left  behind.  But  both  the  French  and  the 
Americans  spend  all  their  money  and  brains  on  improve- 
ments, and  we  must  keep  our  naval  authorities  well  ali\e  to 
all  the  latest  phases  in  warship-building. 

*    *    * 

Gallant 

Irregulars 

KlTC  HENER  S 

Fighting  Scouts 
have  come  into 
public  notice  on 
several  occa- 
sions, but  No- 
vember 14th  was 
a  red-letter  day 
in  their  history — - 
the  day  of  the 
great  fight  with 
De  Wet.  "M" 
Squadron  on  that 
occasion  fell  into 
an  ambush,  and 
were  exposed  to 
a  murderous  fire 
at  thirty  yards. 
"On  seeing 
' M '      Squadron 

in  trouble,"  says  an  eye-witness,  ''and  in  the  face  of  a  hai[ 
of  bullets  from  300  rifles,  Captain  Hutchinson  gave  the 
order;  '"G"  Squadron  right-wheel  into  line — gallop — 
charge.'  It  is  the  practice  of  some  of  the  military  experts 
and  critics  who  stop  at  home  to  suggest  that  the  irregular 
corps  are  not  efficient  in  war  because  they  are  not  so  well 
drilled  astheregulars.  They  should  have  seen  'G   Squadron." 


The  pet  goat   of  the  2nd  Battalion 
A.S.  Highlanders 


"  G  "  Squadron  Kitchener's  Fighting  Scouts— Who  successfully  beat  off  De  Wet,  Nov.  14 
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COMMANDANT    KRITZINGER,   wounded    and    captured 


Kritzinger's  invasion  of  Cape  Colony  was  one  of  the  boldest  feats  cone  on  the  Boer  side  during 
the  war.  Even  Lovat's  Scouts  had  their  work  cut  out  to  hold  him  back.  He  is  a  Free  Stater, 
and  therefore  does  not  count  as  a  rebel,  but    his  career  in  the   field  was   singularly   bloodthirsty 

and  ferocious 
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ENGLISH  and  SCOTCH  ASSOCIATION  INTERNATIONALS 


ALTHOUGH  only  30  Association  football  matches  have 
taken  place  between  England  and  Scotland,  as  against  56 
cricket  matches  between  England  and  Australia,  the  number 
of"  football  Internationals  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  total 
representing  those  who  have  gained  similar  honours  in  the 
summer  game— a  circumstance  that  is  undoubtedly  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  the  football  Internationals  had  been 
played  for  five  years  before  Australia  met  England  on  equal 
terms  at  cricket,  and  also  to  the  cricket  "life"  being,  as  a 
rule,  more  lengthy  than  the  football  career.  As  against  96 
English  cricket  Internationals  there  are  no  less  than  171 
English  and  150  Scotch  football  Internationals  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  great  fixture  of  the  winter  season— the 
annual  match  under  Association  rules  between  England  and 
Scotland— and  of  these  only  L.  H.  Gay  (Old  Brightonians 
and  Hants),  W.  Gunn  (Notts)  and  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttellon 
(Old  Etonians  and  Middlesex)  can  claim  to  have  repre- 
sented England  in  both  the  summer  and  winter  games.  R. 
H.  Birkett  (Clapham  Rovers),  C.  P.  Wilson  (Cambridge 
University)  and  J.  W.  Sutcliffe  (Bolton  Wanderers),  by  the 
way,  in  addition  to  their  Association  caps  against  Scotland, 
also  earned  International  honours  under  the  Rugby  code — 
the  first-mentioned  against  Scotland,  Wilson  in  the  match 
versus  Wales,  and  the  Leaguer  against  the  Maories. 

Of  the  321  football  Internationals  a  large  proportion  have 
played  more  than  once  in  the  fixture  England  v.  Scotland, 
and  of  these  the  most  prominent  are  :— For  England  :  N.  C. 
Bailey  (Old  Westminsters),  who  played  on  ten  consecutive 
occasions  from  1878  to  J887  inclusive  ;  W.  I.  Bassett  (West 
Bromwich  Albion),  who  played  on  eight  consecutive  occa- 
sions from  1889  to  1896  ;  and  E.  C.  Bambridge  (Swifts),  who 
played  on  a  like  number  of  occasions  ;  G.  O.  Smith  (Old 
Carthusians),  J.  Goodall  (Derby  County)  and  E.  Needham 
(Sheffield  LInited),  who  have  each  played  in  seven  matches  ; 
S.  Bloomer  (Derby  Count))  and  P.  M.  Walters  (Old  Car- 
thusians), who  have  six  matches  with  Scotland  to  their 
credit;  and  E.  Chadwick  (Everton),  H.  Heron  (Wan- 
derers), J.  Holt  (Everton),  T.  Lindley  (Notts  Forest), 
W.  J.  Oakley  (Oxford  University),  J.  Reynolds  (Aston 
Villa),  who  has  also  played  for  Scotland  but  not  against 
England  ;  and  A.  M.  Walters  (Old  Carthusians), 
who  have  each  played  in  five  matches.  For  Scotland  : 
the  most  prominent  players  aM  hail  from  that  most  distin- 
guished clubv  Queen's  Park,  W.  Arnott  and  C.  Campbell 
each  playing  in  ten  marches,  the  former's  fixtures  being  the 
ten  consecutive  games  from  1884  to  1893,  W.  Mackinnon  in 
eight,  and  W.  Se'llar  in  seven.  Four  Scotch  Internationals 
have  played  in  half  a  dozen  fixtures,  J.  Bell  (Everton)-,  N.  Gib- 
son (Rangers),  and  H.  M'Neil  and  J.  Smith,  both  of  Oueen's 


Park,  whilst  six  have  fought  the  Sassenach  in  five  encounters 
under  Association  rules,  namely,  D.  Doyle  (Celtic),  J. 
Drummond  (Rangers),  R.  Gardner  (Clydesdale),  J.  Kelly 
(Renlon),  J.  M'Aulay  (Dumbarton),  and  J.  Taylor(Q.  Park). 
In  the  accompanying  diagram  the  areas  of  the  two  figures 
on  the  balls  portrayed  are  drawn  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  players  who  have  appeared  for  England  (that  to  the  left) 
and  Scotland  (that  to  the  right)  respectively,  each  of  the 
small  squares  representing  one  player,  who  is  only  counted 
once,  namely,  on  his  initial  appearance.  A  glance  at  the 
figures  reveals  the  fact  that  Engk.n.l  has  had  to  call  upon  a 
far  greater  number  of  representatives  than  Scotland;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  figure  representing  England's  representa- 
tives is  made  of  171  squnres,  whilst  that  representing  the 
Champions  of  the  Thistle  contains  but  150.  Of  the  171 
players  who  have  turned  out  for  the  Red  Rose,  thirty-three 
clubs,  haying  each  contributed  two  or  more  players,  account 
for  156  of  England's  champions  as  against  fourteen  Scotch 
cLubs,  who,  under  like  conditions,  have  contributed  133  out 
of  the  150  players  who  have  up  to  date  placed  the  Thistle 
five  victories  ahead.  The  fifteen  English  and  seventeen 
Scotch  clubs  who  have  contributed  one  international  apiece 
are  represented  by  those  squares  in  the  respective  figures 
bearing  the  letter  V  (various). 

Of  the   English  clubs,  as  our  figure  shows,  only  one.  th: 
old  Elonian-s,  can  claim  to  have  contributed  over  ten  plaj  ers. 

MATCHES 


fiigland. 
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..     — 
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Diagram  showing  the  composition  of  International  teams  In  the  past 
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PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT   AT    A    FOOTBALL   MATCH 


THE    PRESIDENT,    WHO    USED    TO    PLAY    HIMSELF,    STILL    TAKES    A    KEEN 

INTEREST     IN     THE     GAME  Copyright  by  G.  G.  Bain  in  Ae  U.S.A 
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MY     LADY'S     GALLANT 


WRITTEN     BY     ALFRED     COCHRANE.       ILLUSTRATED     BY    JOHN     H.     BACON 


It  astonished  me  to  see  something  of  a  shifty  look 
in  Sir  Gerard's  eyes  when,  towards  the  end  of  July,  he 
returned  to  The  Chase,  after  passing  the  earlier  part 
of  the  summer  in  London.  During  the  previous  four 
months  I  happened  to  know  that  his  calls  upon  a 
slender  banking  account  had  been,  happily,  less  fre- 
quent than  was  customary.  A  chance  observer  might 
have  surmised  a  more  thrifty  mode  of  living  as  the 
cause  of  this  ;  but  as  bailiff  and  steward  to  the  estates 
for  many  years,  I  knew  the  Gresley  blood  better.  To 
me  it  meant  nothing  more  than  a  run  of  luck  at  Crock- 
ford's  or  White's,  and  I  hoped  for  no  steadfast  amend- 
ment of  our  resources  therefrom.  Yet,  strangely  enough, 
there  was  little  of  Fortune's  favourite  in  my  master's 
aspect.  Nothing  but  the  pallid  face  due  to  candle- 
light enjoyments,  and  that  lurtive  glance  which  I  have 
already  noted.  It  might,  I  feared,  mean  evil  company 
and  sorry  recollections  :  while  I  trusted  that  the  family 
honour,  untarnished  through  so  many  difficulties,  might 
still  be  safe  in  his  keeping. 

He  greeted  me  with  the  kindness  characteristic  of 
his  name  ;  and  though  I  did  not  think  that  a  season 
of  fashion  had  improved  him,  for  his  talk  seemed  care- 
less and  bitter,  yet  at  dinner,  in  which  he  asked  me  to 
join  him,  he  grew  more  like  himself.  Setting  aside  the 
jaded  air,  unbecoming  in  so  young  a  man,  he  addressed 
me  frankly  about  his  affairs. 

"  Do  you  wish,  sir,"  I  asked,  "  to  entertain  guests  at 
The  Chase  during  the  autumn  ?  If  so,  there  are  ways 
and  means  to  be  looked  to." 

"  Dismiss  such  gloomy  thoughts,"  he  answered  me 
lightly,  pushing  across  the  decanter,  "and  fill  your 
glass.     Fortune  is  kind  to  me,  and  will  be  so  again." 

"  An  heiress,  Sir  Gerard  ?  "  I  questioned,  raising  my 
eyebrows  and  smiling  comfortably. 

"A  gold  mine,  Parker,"  returned  my  master,  tapping 
his  pocket  significantly,  but  without  looking  me  in  the 
face. 

"And  your  sister,  sir — my  Mistress  Anne  ?"  said  I, 
anxiously.      "  What  of  her  ?     When  does  she  return  ?'" 

"  Next  week  at  latest — and  with  a  gallant  in  train, 
maybe." 

"  Heaven  send  he  be  an  honest  man  !  "  I  exclaimed, 
too  amazed  to  say  more. 

"He  is  a  devilish  rich  one,  Parker,"  replied  the 
baronet,  "  and  that  makes  virtue  easy  and  the  critics 
easier.  Mr.  Fosbrooke  is  Croesus  himself.  His  grand- 
father was  my  Lord  Clive  in  Bengal,  and  you  know 
what  that  means.  None  of  your  broad  acres,  with 
roofs  to  mend  and  clamouring  tenants,  drat  them  !  but 
good  John  Company — solid  stocks  and  shares.  All  in- 
comings and  no  out-goings  !  " 

I  disliked  these  sneers  at  decent  and  landed  position; 
but  it  was  scarce  my  place  to  differ  from  Sir  Gerard  on 
a  mere  matter  of  opinion.  So  I  held  my  peace.  If, 
however,  Mistress  Anne  were  to  be  wedded,  the  matter 
touched  me  narrowly,  for  she  had  been  my  especial 
favourite  since  I  carried  her  in  my  arms,  eighteen 
summers  back.  To  my  thinking  she  was  the  most 
charming  of  high-born  young  ladies  ;  and  it  was  not 


infatuation  that  made  me  see  in  her  a  strength  of 
principle  which  her  brother  lacked.  Earnestly  did  I 
hope,  as  it  might  have  been  for  my  own  daughter, 
that  her  choice  had  been  wisely  made,  and  that  happi- 
ness would  be  hers.  She  was  to  be  with  us,  I  learned, 
upon  the  Wednesday,  and  her  lover  was  to  reach  The 
Chase  two  days  earlier. 

The  ensuing  Monday  brought  another  visitor — a 
man  calling  himself  Captain  Oldfield,  though  1  doubt 
whether  he  had  ever  held  his  Majesty's  Commission. 
He  had,  it  transpired,  been  of  service  to  the  Baronet 
in  London,  and  was  asked  to  The  Chase  in  requital 
for  his  good  offices.  Albeit  a  loud  and  offensive 
braggart,  he  seemed  on  easy  terms  with  Sir  Gerard, 
to"  the  surprise  of  all  of  us..  I  at  once  set  their  intimacy 
down  to  the  gaming-tables,  for  card-plaving  makea 
strange  companions  :  and  I  regretted  it  more  than  I 
can  say.  It  was  something  new  in  the  annals  of  the 
house  to  receive  such  a  fellow. 

Later  Mr.  Theodore  Fosbrooke  arrived,  travelling 
with  a  splendid  equipage  and  an  imposing  body  ot 
retainers,  who  found  lodgings  at  the  inn.  When  I  saw 
him  I  cast  up  my  hands  in  despair  for  my  lady's  taste 
in  suitors  ;  for  a  more  egregious  ass,  if  I  may  make 
bold  to  say  so,  cannot  be  imagined.  His  face  was 
vacant  and  stupid,  though  not  ill-natured,  while  his 
mincing  speech  and  foppish  dress  made  up  a  picture  of 
ludicrous  affection.  I  could  not  picture  this  feeble  little 
puppy  as  a  woman's  hero,  however  blind  love  might  be 
and  I  feared  that  he  had  burst  upon  my  young  mistress, 
like  the  god  in  the  fable,  in  a  golden  shower.  It  vexed 
me  to  speak  or  think  of  betrothal,  and  unless  she  had 
been  forced  into  it  (a  circumstance  which  her  high 
spirit  rendered  unlikely)  I  could  not  understand  her 
folly. 

At  dinner  he  seemed  the  butt  end  of  the  company, 
Sir  Gerard  and  the  Captain  rallying  and  fooling  him 
with  sundry  winks  at  each  other.  When  the  cloth  was 
drawn  we  drank  more  than  one  bottle  of  the  famous 
old  wine  that  a  former  baronet  laid  down  in  the  year 
they  shot  Byng.  "Admiral's"  port  it  was  called,  and 
you  may  be  sure  they  plied  Mr.  Fosbrooke  heavily  with 
it,  while  I  caught  the  word  "  faro  "  passed  from  lip  to 
lip.  He  took  his  share  and  laughed  rather  hilariously  ; 
but  his  talk  did  not  become  perceptibly  more  ridiculous 
as  he  sat  piping  out  paltry  quips  and  emptying  his 
glass  like  a  man. 

When  we  rose  we  passed  into  the  library,  where,  as 
I  expected,  the  faro-table  was  set  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  For  myself  I  could  not  approve  of  the  busi- 
ness at  all.  Captain  Oldfield,  in  my  opinion,  was  no 
fit  comrade  for  the  diversions  of  gentlemen,  and  the 
palpaple  contempt  in  which  he  (and  my  master,  I 
grieve  to  say,  also)  held  Mr.  Fosbrooke  argued  a  mere 
sordid  attempt  to  pluck  a  pigeon,  whom  they  had 
tried  to  make  beside  himself  with  wine.  As  I  stood  by 
the  open  window,  full  of  misgivings,  my  lady's  suitor 
approached  and  offered  me  snuff.  He  then  rather  sur- 
prised me  by  speaking  in  a  low  voice  and  with  much 
delicacy  about    Mistress   Anne.     There  was   almost  a 
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magical    change    in    his    manner    as    he    named    her,!      "We  got   to   paper,"   said    lie,    "and   lie  holds    my 
and  he   kindly   alluded    to    the    frequency   with    which  !  signature  for  that  amount. 


she  had  spoken  of  me  and   my  humble  claim  on  her 
gratitude. 

"  I  vow  I    am   almost  jealous,  Mr.  Parker,  he  whis- 
pered, jocosely. 

"Nay,  sir!"   I   replied,    feeling  almost  friendly,  "I 
have  no  wish  but  her  happiness." 

Sir  Gerard  inter- 
rupted us,  and 
asked  if  I  would 
bring  in  two  more 
candles  from  the 
dining-room.  So 
I  stepped  back 
thither.  The 
sconces  were  still 
flaming  upon  the 
dark  mahogany 
amid  the  silver 
and  cut-glass.  My 
eye  fell  on  the 
empty  decanter, 
and  then  I  thought 
of  how  thev  had 
filled  Mr.'Fos- 
brooke's-  glass 
again  and  again, 
yet  there  was  no 
flush  on  his  cheek, 
nor  a  single  hair 
ruffled,  nor  a  frill 
of  his  shirt  out  of 
place.  As  I  mused, 
I  saw  his  napkin 
carelessly  dropped 
on  the  carpet,  and 
on  lifting  it  1  found 
it  soaked  and  crim- 
son-stained. I 
took  back  m'v  can- 
dles, smiling 
secretly,  though  I 
was  fain  to  choke 
down  a  sigh  for 
good  port  wasted. 

Thej-  had  begun 
their  game  ;  Cao- 
tain  Oldfield  had 
the  bank  and  the 
other  two  were 
punting,  each  with 
a  rouleau  of  gold 
coins  in  front  of 
him.  Though  no 
card-player  myself, 
I  had  not  lived  so 
long  at  Gresley 
Chase  without 
mastering  by  ob- 
servation some- 
thing of  faro,  and 
1  was  able  to  follow 
with  interest.  The 
business  fell  out 
just  as  I  had 
feared ;  for,  where- 
a  s     my     master 


Mr.  Theodore  Fosbrooke  arrived 


He  is  more  than  your  match,"  I  replied,  wondering 
at  my  boldness  in  rebuking  him,."  for  he  makes  his 
living  at  it.  I  don't  like  the  man,  sir,  to  be  plain  with 
you;  and  he  finds  you  a  veritable  mine  of  riches,  no 
doubt." 

"Indeed!"  he  said   with  extreme   simplicity,   "you 

alarm  me."  And 
the  little  coxcomb's 
eyes  twinkled, 
though  for  an 
instant,  as  he 
turned  from  the 
topic  and  asked 
about  his  lady 
love. 

"  She  comes  to- 
morrow," he  qua- 
vered, toying  with 
the  lapel  of  my 
coat.  "Good  lord! 
eight  hundred 
pounds  gone  and 
Mistress  Anne 
coming.  It  upsets 
me,  Master  Bailiff, 
it  does!  faith.  Ha! 
you  have  my  snuff- 
box ?  " 

"Eh,  sir?"  I 
cried,  not  taking 
his  humour. 

"  Look  you  :  it 
is  here,"  and  he 
whipped  it  out  of 
my  pocket.  "Come, 
come,  though  your 
face  is  as  grave  as 
a  judge's.  I  put 
it  there  a  moment 
since.  Did  you 
not  perceive  it  ?  " 

He  held  up  the 
gleaming  gold  box, 
tapped  it  content- 
edly, and  took  a 
pinch.  As  I  had 
never  seen  any 
sleight  -  of  -  hand, 
even  so  trumpery 
a  feat  as  this  took 
my  breath  away. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Fos- 
brooke was  like  a 
weather-vane  upon 
a  breezy  day,  chock- 
ful  of  twists  and 
turns  ;  at  one  mo-1 
ment  a  simpering 
coxcomb,  then  next 
a  frisky  schoolbov  ; 
then  doing  strange 
tricks  to  amuse 
himself  and  me — 
tricks  w  h  i  c  h 
showed  his  fragile 
frame  to  be  active 


f  '.  uainc    iu    uc    linn  i 

played  timidly,  Mr.  Fosbrooke  plunged  at  every  oppor-    and  his  thin  wrists  to  be  like  wire  in  their  touphness. 

tlinitv         mrbiiitr         oo       t-\ta      rO. ■-<*«.»       «-~«~         ~~      _:,.!• 1    •       '     A  _      j_,_  _       ■ 1  1 ,  •  ,-         t      .     *' 


tunity,  cocking,  as  the  phrase  goes,  or  risking  "his 
gains  to  the  utmost  upon  any  winning  card.  I 
noticed,  too,  that  he  handled  the'  cards  with  amazing 
dexterity,  and  no  longer  marvelled  at  the  adroitness 
with  which  he  had  spilled  his  wine  at  dinner. 

Next  morning  he  informed  me  with  much  gusto  that    thought  him. 
the  Captain  had  taken  eight  hundred  pounds  of  him.  Business    took 


As  the  evening-  approached,  upon  my  life  I  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  him.  He  was  not  exactly  the  husband 
I  had  fancied  for  my  young  lady,  who  should  by  rights 
have  charmed  some  bluff  young  squire  or  genial  noble- 
man :  but  to  be  frank,  he  was  not  so  big  a  fool  as  I  had 

me    to    an    outlying    portion    of    the 
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estate,  and  I  missed  (he  earlier  portion  of  the  night's 
card-playing.  After  the  soft  breeze  in  the  lane  the 
library  was  close  and  hot  when  I  peeped  in  to  see  how 
matters  were  going-.  The  candles  were  guttering'  dis- 
mally, but  nobody  noticed  them,  for  there  was  a  grim 
and  silent  excitement  round  the  faro-board.  About  [the 
chair-legs  many  cards  were  strewn,  and  1  soon  saw 
that  the  business  had  become  serious.  Captain  Old- 
field  scowled  at  me  for  an  intruder,  but  Mr.  Fosbrooke 
was  affability  itself,  begging  me  to  be  seated  as  he 
punted  on  the  knave,  and  paid  his  losses  with  a  chuckle, 
looking  more  like  a  simpleton  than  ever.  When  I 
would  have  left  the  room,  for  I  hated  to  see  him  being 
plundered  thus,  he  besought  me  with  a  strange  earnest- 
ness to  stay.  Sir  Gerard  sat  moodily,  speaking  little, 
and  the  Captain  dealt  the  coups  with  feverish  haste. 

"  Five  pounds  on  the  seven,"  muttered  my  master, 
"  the  bank  wins.     You  have  the  fiend's  luck,  Oldfield." 

"  Poor  Theodore  loses  again,"  piped  Mr.  Fosbrooke, 
"  but  luckily  it  is  only  in  paper,  and,  after  all,  what  is 
paper  ?  " 

Captain  Oldfield  shot  an  unquiet  glance  at  his 
victim,  and  the  young  Nabob  crushed  a  further  stake 
on  some  card — an  ace,  if  I  remember  right." 

"  This  is  my  final  plunge,"  he  cried,  "  soixante  et  le 
va — Death  or  Glory." 

I  could  not  stand  it,  and  touched  his  arm  warningly; 
so  vast  a  stake  was  sheer  madness.  To  my  surprise 
he  pinched  my  leg  sharply  and  suddenly,  whereat  I 
desisted  from  interference. 

"Are  you  ready  ?  "  Captain  Oldfield  asked,  fingering 
the  pack. 

"  I  am  on  the  seven  again,"  replied  my  master. 

But  Mr.  Fosbrooke  made  no  answer,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair  with  his  slender  finger-tips  pressed  to- 
gether, and  smiling  like  a  man  amused. 

"  Excuse  me,  Captain,"  he  interrupted  politely,  "  but 
I  really  cannot  keep  a  solemn  face.  A  thousand 
pardons  to  be  sure,  but  to  see  you  bungling  like  this 
is  too  much.  You  do  it  execrably  :  and  a  child  could 
detect  your  card  tricks.  They  are  primitive — 1  had 
almost  said  boorish — to  a  degree.'' 

The  Captain  dropped  the  pack  and  leapt  up,  pale 
and  furious,  from  his  chair.  He  was  a  towering 
knave,  and  looked  bent  on  mischief.  I  knew  that  no 
more  odious  charge  can  get  afoot  among  gentlemen 
(or  so-called  gentlemen)  than   that   of  foul   play,  and  I 


Oldlield's  cheek,  flushing  it  darkly,  and  with  a  violent 
oath  he  sprang  like  a  tiger  upon  Mr.  Fosbrooke.  Sir 
Gerard  and  I  started  up  involuntarily,  but  we  were  too 
slow  to  interfere.  For  moving  with  incredible  swiftness 
my  lady's  lover  dealt  his  assailant  the  most  crashing 
blow  upon  the  side  of  the  head.  In  my  life  I  never 
witnessed  a  stroke  so  rapid  or  terrific. 

I  had  looked  to  be  called  upon  to  exert  myself  to  pull 
the  Captain  off  Mr.  Fosbrooke's  throat  ere  the  life  was 
choked  out  of  him,  whereas,  momentarily  dazed,  I 
realised  at  length  that  the  detected  villain  was  lying 
stunned  and  bleeding  by  the  fireplace,  while  the  little 
coxcomb  was  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff.  Could  anything 
have  been  more  absurd  or  unlooked  for. 

"  I  heartily  regret  this  passing  unpleasantness,"  said 
Mr.  Fosbrooke,  dusting  his  ruffles  with  a  scented 
pocket-handkerchief,  "  but  I  must  claim  the  freedom  of 
a  kinsman,  my  dear  Gerard,  in  begging  you  to  turn 
yonder  man  out  of  your  house.  He  has  duped  us  with 
some  simple  passes  of  the  cards,  and  perhaps  we  had 
better  play  piquet  against  one  another  for  the  future. 
I  am  sorry  you  should  have  been  so  deceived  in  your 
guest. 

Sir  Gerard  sat  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  idly  toying 
with  the  coins  and  cards  upon  the  table,  and  offered  no 
reply  beyond  a  certain  inclination  of  the  head  to  show 
that  he  had  heard. 

"  In  my  case,"  continued  the  other,  he  has  but  taken 
paper  from  me,  and  these  debts  I  have  not  the  least 
intention  of  redeeming" — any  more  than  I  shall  permit 
him  that  satisfaction  which  gentlemen  only  concede  to 
gentlemen.  But  if,  my  dear  Gerard,  he  takes  with 
him  any  gold  of  yours,  I  shall  further  ask  you  to  permic 
him  to  keep  it,  and  I  will  gladly  make  the  amount 
good  to  you." 

"  Indeed,"  groaned  my  master,  his  head  sunk  upon 
his  hands,  "  you  mistake." 

"Not  a  word,  not  a  word,"  cried  Mr.  Fosbrooke, 
playfully.  "You  should  be  abed,  for  our  friend  upon 
the  floor  has  upset  you  with  his  buffooneries." 

He  spoke  easily,  but  yet  I  am  almost  certain  that  he 
feared,  as  I  did  myself,  some  humiliating  disclosures 
involving  his  host  in  Captain  Oldfield's  dishonesty. 
For  he  took  singular  pains  to  ensure  the  latter  gentle- 
man's speedy  exit  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  never  by 
so  much  as  a  syllable  did  he  allude  to  the  episode  again. 
When    my  young    lady   arrived    (looking   a    thousand 


turned  shocked  and  apprehensive  towards  the  little  fop  !  times  more  beautiful  than  ever)  I  was  the  loudest  in 
in  the  elbow  chair.  |  my  solicitations  upon  her  choice. 

"  For  my  part,"  observed  Mr.  Fosbrooke  in  a  banter-  1  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  Gresley  lawyer  with 
ing  tone,  "  when  I  am  cheated  I  prefer  to  be  cheated  !  whom  I  spoke  about  the  betrothal  whistled  softly  when 
dexterously.  I  can  finger  the  cards  passably  myself  j  I  name  Mr.  Fosbrooke.  His  astuteness,  I  was  in- 
upon  occasion."  |  formed,  was  a   byword  in   the   City  of  London.     And 

He  smiled  placidly  and  conceitedly  at  the  company  1  when  I  murmured  in  self-defence  that  he  did  not 
with  his  eyes  half  shut,  though  the  man  he  was  ;  appear  sagacious  at  first  sight,  I  was  no  better  off  ;  for 
insulting  was.  separated  from  him  by  a  bare  space  of  j  the  man  of  law  told  me  that  this  was  part  of  his 
four  feet.     Suddenly  the. blood  rushed  back  to  Captain  ;  astuteness. 


HOW    I    WOULD    SPEND    £1,000    COMPETITION— Continued  from  page  70 


Being  a  city  sparrow,  I  would  buy  a  cottage  by  the 
sea,  with  a  garden,  some  hens,  a  cow  and  a  "  cuddy." 
—  M.  Campbell,  8,  West  End  Park  Street,  Glasgow. 

*  *   * 

Man  is  born  to  trouble,  and  charity  begins  at  home  ; 
let  me  have  a  thousand  and  I  will  give  a  more  deserving 
fellow  a  chance  of  my  crib.  — F.  W'rigiit,  77,  Grey 
Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

*  *   -* 

I  would  spend  one-third  of  the  money  on  a  chemical 
laboratory  and  chemicals  and  apparatus  to  fit  the 
laboratory  up  with  (1).  Another  part  of  the  money  I 
would  spend  on  self-education  (2).  The  other. part  I 
would  keep  to  buy  anything  that  was  needed  in  the 
laboratory  (3). — E.  Dewsnap,  46,  Margaret  Street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  Lancashire. 


In  our  locality  land  and  property  is  cheap  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  is  in  the  towns  and  cities.  I  have 
seen  nice  new  houses,  with  four  rooms  in  them,  bought 
for  ,£"200  each.  Hence,  if  1  had  ;£  1,000  to  speculate 
with,  I  would  buy  or  else  build  five  houses  with  the 
,£1,000  at  .£200  each.  I  would  live  in  one  myself 
and  rent  the  other  four  houses  at  5s.  each  per  week. 
This  would  bring  me  in  £1  per  week.  I  could  buy 
coals  and  live  well  on  12s.  per  week,  and  the  8s. 
surplus  cash  would  procure  me  abundant  means  for 
buying  clothing,  books  and  newspapers,  and  for  going 
to  lectures  and  entertainments  :  but  my  spare  time 
and  cash  would-be  spent  in  seeking  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  and  in  doing  good  to  others. — 
Mrs.  Jane  Thompson,  5,  Kelloe  Row,  Shildon, 
R.S.O. 
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HAPPY-  FANNY    FIELDS 
Back  in  London  again   from   America  with   her  comical   Anglo-Dutch   songs    previous   to  a  starring 

tour   in   Australia  [Photo  by  H.ma 
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HOW    I    WOULD    SPEND    £1,000    COMPETITION 


First  Prize,    10s.    (id. 

Like  the  "cave" — the  majority,  tiiat  means — I 
imagine,  if  I  had  money,  I  would  be  a  model  bene- 
factor. We  are  all  so  generous  with  other  people's 
money  that  we  fondly  think  it  would  be  more  so  with 
our  own.  One  thing  I  would  do  this  Christmas  had  I 
,£1,000  to  spend,  I  would  be  kind  to  all  the  little 
children.  It  is  in  these  cold  winter  days  that  the  real 
horrible  misery  and  suffering  ot  the  children  in  our  big 
cities  is  much  apparent.  1  would  gladden  all  their  little 
hearts  with  toys  and  presents — something  not  to  wear, 
or  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  their  surroundings, 
but  just  the  tovs  and  things  that  seem  so  far  away  from 
them  in  theshopwindows.  I  like  to  make  childrenhappy, 
supposing"  it  is  only  for  an  hour.  To  my  friends  I  would 
give  gifts  according  to  their  needs,  and  to  myself  I 
would  fit  up  my  own  room  with  a  grand  new  set  of 
elastic  bookshelves,  fill  all  the  vacant  places  with  the 
books  I  want,  and  keep  the  remainder  of  the  money  to 
play  again,  if  spared,  the  part  of  Santa  Claus  for  years 
to  come.  —  H.  P.  Bayne,  36,  Annette  Street,  Glasgow. 
v    v    *r 

Second  Prize,   7s.    (3d. 

If  I  had  ,£,1,000  I  would  leave  the  workhouse,  give 
the  master  ,£100  to  drink  a  pint  of  pauper's  skilly  (he'd 
be  a  fool  to  do  it  for  less),  then  a  four-horse  waggonette 
to  a  fashionable  hairdresser  :  shampoo,  wash  up,  brush 
down,  5s.  ;  tips,  ,£5.  On  to  fashionable  tailcr  :  suit, 
including  silk  hat,  gloves,  top  coat,  &c. ,  £12  10s.  ; 
golden-headed  ebony  cane,  .£"20.  On  to  jeweller's  : 
two  gold  watches  (one  for  each  pocket),  ,£"500  ;  gold 
albert,  ^19  10s.  ;  diamond  ring,  ^120;  diamond  pin, 
,£"27  10s.  ;  sleeve  links,  £y>\  gold  brooch  to  jeweller's 
wife,  £22  10s.  To  swell  hotel  for  lunch,  £15  :  waiter's 
t'ps,  £20  ;  waggonette  (four  fresh  horses)  round  town, 
with  treats  ad  lib.,  £37  2s.  6d.  ;  tip  to  relieving  officer 
for  touching  his  hat,  ,£"5.  To  swell  hotel  for  dinner, 
with  brass  band  playing"  on  balcony,  ,£,42  17s.  6d.  ; 
waggonette  for  day,  £10;  driver's  tip,  £2  15s.  ;  total, 
;/Ji,ooo.  Hansom  to  pawnbroker's,  is.  ;  raised  on 
watches,  £166  13s.  4d.  To  hotel  with  six  new  friends, 
£6  ;  six  friends  and  self  to  box  at  theatre,  with  bouquets 
and  jewels  for  actresses,  ;£~6o.  Six  friends  and  self  to 
champagne  supper,  ,£'30  ;  little  card  party  with  six 
Iriends,  ,£"70  13s.  4d.,  diamond  ring,  gold-headed  cane, 
gold  albert,  diamond  pin,  sleeve-links.  On  foot  to 
pawnbroker  ;  raised  on  fashionable  suit,  top  coat,  &'c. , 
£3  ;  old  suit  from  pawnbroker,  £2  10s.  ;  final  drinks, 
10s.  ;  Shanks'  mare  to  workhouse  ;  re-admitted. — VV. 
Armstrong,  5,  Prince  of  Wales'  Road,  Swansea. 

<-?      v      if 

Third  Prize,   5s. 

Christmas  present  of  ;£"i,ooo  I  would  spend  thus  : — 
A  special  gift  to  Great  Yarmouth  Hospital,  ;£ioo  ; 
Children's  Convalescent  Home,  £50  ;  Naval  Hospital, 
£$o  ;  Sailors'  Home,  .£"50  ;  Fishers'  Institute  and 
good  dinner  to  inmates,  ,£50  ;  Workhouse  Infirmary 
and  dinner  to  inmates,  £$0  ;  dinner  and  coal  to  the 
poorest  in  the  town,  dinner  to  the  poorest  children  in 
town,  ,£50  ;  Yarmouth,  branch  of  Dr.  Barnardo's 
Home,  ;£  100  ;  dinner  and  gifts  of  coal  to  those  in 
greatest  need  in  Reedham  ;  dinner  and  coal  to  any  in 
great  need  at  Moulton,  ,£"100  ;  St.  Mary's,  and  a 
thank-offering  to  .the  church  for  Christmas  gift,  ^Jioo  ; 
credit  to  bank  for  urgent  cases,  ^."200. — Miss  Anne 
Bollt,  8,  Trafalgar  Road,  Great  Yarmouth. 
*    *    v 

Give  it  to  my  wife,  because  she  has  more  sense 
than  I  have. -J.  E.  Stafford,  Greatham,  Stockton- 
on-Tees. 


Being  a  Pro-Boer  I  should  spend  the  ,£'1,000  in 
buying  up  the  magazine  called  Black  and  White 
Budget,  and  re-editing  it.  — Lucy  Smith,  68,  Siddals 
Road,  Derby. 

*  *    » 

I  would  be  the  happiest  man  alive.  I  would  get 
married  New  Year's  Day.  Buy  a  shop,  open  a  news- 
agent and  bookseller's  business.  Be  ever  grateful  to 
the  giver,  and  display  the  Black  and  White  Budget  in 
the  most  prominent  place  in  my  shop.-  R.  Trumi', 
Newsagent,  9,  Union  Street,  Abessychan,  Monmouth. 

*  *    v 

I  would  give  the  whole  of  it  to  God's  service  for  the 
missionary  field, — G.  C.  Dunn,  Redleal",  Tunbridge 
Wells. 

In  the  first  place  I  should  give  ^200  to  some 
charitable  institution  as  a  thanksgiving  offering1.  Being 
a  grocer's  assistant  I  should  spend  the  rest  in  premises 
and  stock  and  start  as  a  "  lull-blown  '  grocer. — W. 
Stevens,  Supply  Stores,  Appledore,  North  Devon. 

*  »    v 

If  1  had  one  thousand  pounds  given  to  me  (or  a 
Christmas  present  I  would  go  to  a  theatre  every  night, 
in  the  boxes.  — B.  Smith,  55,  Great  Prescot  Street,  E. 

*  ¥    * 

In  answer  to  competition,  the  three  best  ways  to 
;  spend    ;£i,ooo     {viz. )  :    1st,    to    pay    all     expenses  of 

a  last  family  gathering.  2nd,  pay  last  doctor's  bill. 
,  3rd,  to  pay  funeral   cortege— Miss   F.   Mitchell,    134, 

The  Grove,  Hammersmith. 

*  *    * 

1  would  spend  the  £1, 000  in  the  purchase  of  property 
near  the  line  of  any  proposed  municipal  improvement, 
as  in  all  probability  I  could  resell  this  for  the  purpose 
of  such  improvement  at  a  handsome  profit.  —  E.  H. 
Shrive,  3,  Westgite,  Rothcrham,  Yorks. 

»    ¥    * 

A  ,£"1,000  Christmas-box  would  make  me  the  happiest 
man  on  earth.  It  would  enable  me  to  ask  the  nicest 
girl  in  the  world  to  share  my  joys  and  sorrows.  Half 
the  amount  would  buy  me  a  nice  cosy  little  house. 
Another  couple  of  hundred  pounds  would  furnish  it. 
Several  needy  relatives  would  also  get  very  welcome 
Christmas-boxes,  and  the  balance  would  start  me  in  a 
business  which  1  have  every  confidence  would  bring 
me  in  at  least  £$  a  week.  — J  as.  J.  Nevin,  27,,  Suffolk 
Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


1  would  purchase  or  build  six  good  workmen's 
houses,  which  in  my  opinion  is  the  safest  investment, 
as  I  should  select  a  commercial  district. — Geo  Baker, 
20,  Frederic  Street,  Bishop  Auckland,  Durham. 

*  *    * 

I  would  spend  ^350  on  a  nice  little  cottage,  have  a 
month's  holiday  to  recuperate  after  the  shock  ;  buy  my 
sister  an  extra  birthday  present  (as  her  birthday  is  on 
the  25th);  lay  the  remainder  out  in  a  safe  5  per  cent, 
investment,  and  then  work  on  for  a  lew  more  years  as 
if  I  had  not  a  small  fortune  laid  by— R.  Borrows, 
Xorlhern  Echo  Office,  Darlington. 

*  *    ¥ 

I  would. buy:  a  shillelagh  fcr  each  of  the  Irish 
Members  ;  a  galvanic  battery  for  the  Sultan  ;  a  mega- 
phone for  the  German  Emperor  ;  and  a  motor-car  for 
Steyn.—  J.  W.  Lyttle,  John's  Villa,  Vange,  Pitsea. 
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\§Qt  re     coming  5vn%     ^b^aro  h 

to    see  ^        wmM  './■■''  A.  Coronation 


Who  are  coming? 

From  the  announcements  already  made  even  at  this 
early  stage  in  the  year,  London  will  be  crowded  with 
Continental  and  American  visitors  to  see  the  Coronation 
festivities.  Of  course  there  won't  be  any  foreign 
crowned  Kings.  It  is  etiquette  for  them  to  stay  away. 
But  uncrowned  Kings  like  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium  may 
come.  India  will  be  represented  at  the  Coronation  by 
the  following  Princes  and  Chiefs  who  have  accepted 
Ihejmvitation  of  the  King  Emperor  : — The  Maharajah 
of  Gwalior,  the  Rajah  of  Kolhapur,  the  Maharajah  of 

Jaipur,  the  Nawab 
of  Bahawalpur,  and 
the  Rajah  of  Nablia. 
There  will  also  be 
a  European  deputa- 
tion from  the  Indian 
public  bodies  and  the 
Indian  Services,  and 
a  large  military  con- 
tingent, which  will 
represent  all  ranks 
and  classes  of  the 
native  army  and  the 
Imperial  S  e  r  v  i  c  e 
troops.  They  will 
be  headed  by  the 
veteran  Sir  Pertab 
Singh,  of  Jodhpur. 
His  Holiness  the 
Pope  will  be  specially  represented  at  the  Coronation  by 
an  Envoy  Extraordinary.  "  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt,"  says  a  well-known  Catholic  in  this  country, 
"that  the  Holy  Father  will  be  represented  at  the  cere- 
mony. The  Coronation  oath  is  of  a  very  much. milder 
form  than  the  Declaration,  which,  I  may  remind  you, 
gave  such  great  offence  to  the  Catholic  Loyalists  of  the 
British  Empire." 

Miss  Knudsen,  of  Copenhagen,  is  the  lady  who 
taught  her  Majesty,  then  the  demure  little  Princess 
Alexandra,  how  to  talk  the  language  of 
the  people  over  whom  she  was  destined  to 
rule.  Miss  Knudsen  is  to  be  seen  in 
England  next  year  at  the  Coronation  of 
her  former  pupil,  in  accordance  witk  a 
quite  informal  invitation  given  to  her  in 
person  by  Queen  Alexandra  when  she  was 
last  in  Denmark  and  paid  a  visit  to  her 
old  governess. 


What  they  will  see 

They  will  see  a  balloon  being  steered 
round  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  They  will 
probably  see  a  water  -  pageant  on  the 
Thames.  They  will  see  the  eight  cream- 
coloured  horses  beinsj  exercised  in  crowded 


"I'm  coming,  too' 


streets  before  the  groat  processions  come  off.  1  lit 
celebrated  eight  cream-coloured  horses  which  are  to 
draw  the  Royal  coach  in  the  Coronation  procession  are 
inclined  to  be  very  shy  in  the  London  traffic.  This  is 
because  they  are  not  used  to  it,  their  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance with  it  being  limited  to  a  walk  up  to  Hyde  Park 
for  exercise  in  the  early  mcr.iing  when  there  is  nut 
much  traffic  about. 

They  may  see  free  dramatic  entertainments  at  certain 
theatres  in  London.  In  1838  there  were  gratuitous 
representations  at  the  following  playhouses  :  Drurv 
Lane,  Covent  Garden,  the  Haymarket,  St.  James's, 
English  Opera  House  (the  Lyceum),  Olympic,  Adelphi, 
SfSrnd,  Astley's,  Surrey,  Sadler's  Wells,  City  of  Lon- 
don, Pavilion,  the  Kensington,  Garrick,  Standard, 
Grecian  Saloon,  White  Conduit  House,  Apollo  Salocn, 
Royal  Victoria  Gardens,  and  Bagnigge  Well?.  A  very 
fine  list  of  houses,  indeed.  But  the  question  is,  How 
would  the  managers  like  it  ?  The  precedent  is  that 
they  should  be  paid  so  that  the  entertainments  would 
be  free  gifts  by  the  King. 

¥   ?   ? 

The  Coronation  itself  will  probably  last  only  fifteen 
minutes,  but  the  processions  will  fill  two  days.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  special  stands  will  be  erected  so 
that  children  may  get  a  good  sight  in  safety. 

Do  you  Walk  under  a  Ladder  1 

When  you  do  come  to  the  Coronation  you  must  be 
particularly  careful  not  to  do  anything  unlucky,  for, 
according  to  all  accounts,  especially  one  account  by 
Mr.  L.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt  in  the  New  Liberal Review ', 
Coronation  time  is  a  time  full  of  omens.  Charles  I. 
came  to  his  Coronation  dressed  in  white,  instead  of 
purple  ;  and  in  1644  William  Lilly,  student  in  a  .trology, 
satisfactorily  explained  that  and  many  other  circum- 
stances thereafter  remembered.  Charles  I.  was  the 
White  King,  the  innocent  victim  being  led  to  his  death. 
He  was  obliged  to  wear  white  robes,  because,  by  the  will 
of  Providence,  the  purple  robes  did  not  arrive  in  time. 


Suggested  sky-sign  for  London,    190'2 
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21  HE     AVERAGE     MAN 


The  Average  Man  Competition  lias  excited  a  good  deal  or  amusement  as  well  as 

interest  among'  my  readers,  but  the  results  are  to  my  mind  exceedingly  interesting'.    They 

show  a   healthy  all-round   physique  on   the  part   of  my  readers,  one  feature  in  especial 

ttJ        1    _JVL7}V  being'  the   generally   high   standard  of  height.     Although  the  average  man  over  2=;  who 

Mm'  -'"        rV~"T^    1  wins  the  prize  has  a  comparatively  small  forearm,  that  was  the  onl)   feature  in  whi(  h  he 

^^M    f§yi|     \^ii\Jy^^[   ^id   no'-   accurately  hit   off  the  average,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was   12m.,  showing 

K         Wmk  /^J@t5^^»f^    that  the  largest  proportion  of  adults  who  read  the  Budget  know  how  to  work  with  their 

^^V  /\  ,1-P^  ~JT^Ci*,y        hands.     A  very  striking  similarity  of  measurements   was  shown    in    the    length    of  the 

^^^  Qsgs2>»iW\/j,  -j  ioo\.    and    the    stretch    between    finger   and    thumb,    which    coincide    with     Mr.    Eden's 

0  jf-y^  measurements. 

I   am  delighted  to  find  that  the  fair  unmarried  readers  of  the  Budget  range  so  high 
as   5ft.  5'in.     I  always  thought  that  the  average  English  height  for  women  was  5ft.  3'm. — 
corresponding'   to  the   proportion  shown  'by  certain  Greek  statues — but  it  seems  that  our 
ladies  are  g'oing  ahead  and  overtopping  all  records. 

Mr.  Edwin  Alvis,  who  is  the  most  individual  man  over  25,  has,  indeed,  a  magnificent  physique.  He  tells  me  inci- 
dentally that  his  reach  from  finger-end  to  finger  against  a  wall  is  6ft.  ioj^in.  —  a  record  which  Byrne,  the  famous  Irish 
giant,  hardly  surpassed.  I  don't  know  if  Mr.  Alvis  has  ever  had  to  deal  with  a  burglar  yet,  but  if  so,  I  should  be  sorry 
for  the  burglar. 

RESULTS 


Average 

1.   Man 

P.  A.  Eden 

5     8 

35 

9% 

10 

8^ 

10    7 

2.  Youth       

C.  Adams 

5    9 

34 

10  34 

10 'A 

9X 

9  10 

3.   Woman    

Agnes  Y.  Ewing      

5    5H 

34 

9H 

9'A 

9 

9     *lA 

4.  Girl 

Miss  B.  Worskett     

5     5 

3' 

9 

9 

1% 

8    8 

Individual 

1 .  Man  . . . 

Edwin  Alvis       

6       2% 

44 

I2>4 

\2% 

10X 

16  io]/z 

2.  Youth 

Herbert  Clark 

4  n 

30 

8X 

zy2 

6^ 

7    0 

3,  Woman    

Mrs.  J.  W.  Dew      ...     ... 

5     *% 

30 

8 

9 

7X 

6    7 

4.   Girl 

Miss  Baskett     

5    SlA 

36 

13 

10K 

5 

10     1 

Miss  Birdie  Sutherland 

Who  plays  the  principal  part  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  "  Hidenseek" 
at  the  Globe  Tneatre 


Miss  Hetty  King 

Principal  girl  with  the  "  Six  Brothers  Lucks  "  pantomime  in 
"  Sinbad  the  Sailor  " 
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Miss  Basket!  C.  Adams  Miss  Worsen 

Most  Individual  Gtrl  Average  Youth  Average    Girl 

Our  Photographs  I  had  an  easy  victory.    The  paragraph  on  "Our  Future  King" 

As  promised,  I  publish  the  photographs  of  the  average  I  was  voted  the  most  interesting  ;    and  the  feature  most 
men,  women,    &c.,    so  far 


as  possible.  Two  pot 
traits,  however,  are  lack- 
ing—that of  Mr.  Eden 
being  unfortunately  too 
faint  for  reproduction, 
while  one  of  the  others 
seems  to  have  gone  astray 
in  the  Christmas  post. 
They  do  not  look  average 
people  at  all — on  the  con- 
trary, exceptionally  good- 
looking,  especially  those 
of  the  fairer  sex. 

*     V     * 

The  Average  Taste 

Olr  average  man  com- 
petition, it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  started  as  a 
sort  of  offshoot  of  the 
"Which  Is"  competition, 
as  I  was  curious  to  know 
the  average  size  of  our 
readers  as  well  as  their 
average  taste.  The  results 
of  the  latter  competition 
are  this  week  particularly 
interesting,  as  the  number 
of  postcards  has  been 
simply  colossal,  and  the 
verdict  has  at  the  same 
time  been  so  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favour  of  certain 
pictures  or  features.  The 
handsomest  man  in  nine- 
tenths  of  the  postcards  re- 
ceived was  Prince  Arthur 
of  Conaught,  that  gallant 
young  Etonian  who  has 
gone  to  fight  his  country's 
battles    in    South    Africa. 


After  the  Birmingham  riot 

One  of  the  broken  windows  of  the  Town  Hall    (Photo  by  Sargisson) 


was  that  of  "  Etiquette  for 
Christmas  Parties."  The 
fifth  item  was  the  only 
one  which  offered  a  chance 
for  rivalry,  the  article  "  He 
Gave  up  his  Life  for  his 
Friends  "  coming  a  close 
second.  Four  were  right 
with  all  the  five  answers — 
Florence  Wedgbury,  17, 
Gooch  Street,  Birming- 
ham ;  j  Edwin  'Williams, 
76,  Lapage  Street,  Brad- 
ford ;  Miss  L.  Radford, 
Southfield  Villa,  Taunton  ; 
and  T.  J.  Edwards  47, 
Coburg  Road,  Montpelier, 
Bristol  ;  each  getting  5s. 
each.  Two  tie  for  tho 
fifth  prize  o-f  5s.,  with  fout- 
answers  right,  and  the  fifth 
second-best  answer,  viz., 
P.  G.  Endicote,  35,  Tha 
Oval,  Hackney  Road, 
Cambridge  Heath  ;  and 
K.  N.,  29,  The  Avenue, 
Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  S.W. 
Each  of  these  two  get 
2S.  6d. 

Wou/d  the  average  man 
have  taken  part  in  the 
Birmingham  riots  or  not  ? 
Here  was  a  pro-Boer  c) 
very  insignificant  physique 
coming  to  lecture  on  the 
deficiencies  of  the  British 
army  to  the  town  which 
had  supplied  some  of  the 
finest  ioldiers  and  most  of 
the  munitions  of  war  to 
the  cause  of  Great  Britain 
in      South     Africa.         Mr. 


Miss     Isa    Bowman    was    clearly   the    prettiest   girl,    and  i  Chamberlain   had  nothing  to  do  with  the  riot,  and   surely 
the  charming  picture  of  the  "  Little  Niopers  Cockfighting  "  '  Mr.  Lloyd  George  might  have  left  <-• t  his  name. 


H.  Clark 
Most  Individual  Youth 


Mrs.   Dew 
Most  Individual  Married  Woman 

(See  preceding  page) 


Mr.  Alvis 

Most  Individual  Man 
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THE     DISCOVERER     OF     THE     CANCER    GERM 

DR.     DOYEN     AND     HIS    MARVELLOUS    CINEMATOGRAPH     SURGERY 


Dr.  Doyen,  of  Paris,  has  at  last,  so  report  goes,  dis- 
covered the  cancer  bacillus,  and  how  to  treat  it  ;  and,  if  the 
report  is  correct,  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of  the  last 
Half-century  has  been  made.  Dr.  Doyen  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting'  and  enterprising'  surgeons  in  the  world,  and  his 
cinematograph  expositions  of  difficult  operations  are  the 
wonder  ot  ever)'  scientist.  He  makes  his  money  out  of 
champagne,  and  spends  it  on  perfecting  surgical  instru- 
ments. He  is,  of  course,  hated  by  all  the  other  Paris 
doctors  ;  they  cannot  bear  to  witness  his  success. 

Can  a  patient  be  slashed  open,  cut  about,  and  sewn  up, 
with  comfort  and  safety  in  five  minutes — the  time  a  slow 
man  may  take  to  roll  and  light  a  cigarette? 

There  is  just  one  surgeon  who  can  do  this  thing,  who 
does  it  ever}-  day,  and  many  times  a  day,  in  the  most  ultra 
modern  of  clinics.  The  cinematograph  pellicules  are  there, 
ard  the  sheet  ready  in  the  lecture-room,  to  show  the 
most  incredulous  person,  by  ocular  evidence,  that  no  opera- 
tion, however  grave  or  arduous  or  delicate,  need  take  a 
moment  longer. 

The  good  old 
tiree  hours'  opera- 
tion, while  very 
interesting  to  the 
operator  and  to  his 
assistants,  put  an 
undue  strain  upon 
the  patient.  Very 
often  the  luckless 
subject,  after  mak- 
ing a  Roman  holi- 
day for  the  students 
at  the  clinic,  and 
being  rolled  away 
labelled  "Success- 
fully operated," 
died  in  a  da)'  or  two 
.  .  .  from  "  opera- 
tion shock."  The 
.sense  of  pain  was 
entirely  lulled  by 
chloroform  and  the 
knife  did  its  work 
well,  but  the  system 
was  utterly 

wrecked,  under- 
neath it  aid,  by  the 
long  prying  and 
rending  and  cut- 
ting. These  people 
died  cured  .  .  .  but 
they  died.  Which 
was  certainly  a  dis- 
advantage. 

The  methods  of 
which  Dr.  Doyen, 
of  the  Paris  faculty, 
is  the  chief  exponent,  reduce  this  obscure  but  very 
real  danger  to  a  minimum.  At  his  clinic  you  can  be 
trepanned,  or  amputated,  or  have  anything  most  dreadful 
done  to  you  in  less  time  than  the  old-school  men  would  take 
to  complete  the  preliminary  incision  ;  and  if  you  be  of 
'Spartan  build  you  can  come  in  a  week  or  so  and  admire  on 
the  lecture-room  sheet  the  whole  process  of  your  cutting-up 
and  the  most  secret  and  interesting'  anatomy  of  your  interior. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  Dr.  Doyen  has  had  to 
stand  some  hard  knocks  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  and  the 
revolutionary  handling  he  has  inaugurated.  The  greybeards 
of  the  French  faculties  were  long  in  taking  to  this  daring 
young  man,  who  upset  all  the  books  and  touched  their  own 
prestig-e.  But  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  and  of  the  Americas  showed  interest  and  came 
candidly  to  study.  The  great  English  surgeons  are  among  his 
friends,  and  young  surgeons  from  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Italy  in  scores  follow  his  demonstrations  and  lectures. 
The  venerable  ones  of  France  are  coming'  round  with  slow 
dignity.     There  was  probably  a  little  professional  jealousy 


in  the  matter  at  first,  but  there  was  obviously  also  a  sub- 
stantial foundation  of  reason.  In  this  lightning  work — in 
cutting  people  up  before  a  five  minutes'  recording  machine 
— everything  depended  on  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the 
operator.  There  are  probably  many  surgeons  whom  it 
would  be  safest  to  bind  to  a  five  hours'  minimum — the 
"operation  shock  "  notwithstanding. 

The  critics  were  won  over,  because  studying  the  infallibly 
truthful  cinematograph  records  over  and  over  again  they 
were  forced  to  admit  that  in  those  busy,  flying  five  minutes 
of  the  operation  nothing  was  shirked  or  balked  or  bungled. 
Something  more  is  necessary  to  account  for  his  remarkable 
feats  of  rapidity. 

A  history  of  surgery  would  be  very  sufficiently  summed 
up  in  a  history  of  surgical  instruments.  From  the  crude 
hacking  and  hewing  tools  that  were  plied  upon  our  heroic 
ancestors,  to  the  subtle,  cunningly  fashioned  implements  of 
our  day,  is  a  long  step  forward — and  martyrdoms  marked 
the  progress.  The  Doyen  methods  mean  Doyen  implements. 
'And  very  strange  and   horrible  and  beneficiently  effective 

they  are,  there  be- 
fore youintheclinvc. 
There  is  the  elect  ric- 
motor  to  which  a 
circular  saw  is  at- 
tached, for  cutting 
the  neatest  possible 
3-inch  flap  in  the 
hard  bone  of  the 
skull ;  there  are 
heavy-look  inghand 
tools,  a  complicated 
mass  of  levers, 
which  give  a  power 
of  from  four  to  six 
thousand  pounds ; 
there  are  any  num- 
ber of  fantastic- 
looking-  hooks  and 
blades  and  screw- 
like w'eapons,  mi- 
nutely adapted  for 
a  hundred  remotely 
possible  needs  of 
one  operating  mo- 
ment. 

The  cinemato- 
graph is  immea- 
surably more  effec- 
tive than  the  ordin- 
ary attendance  at 
a  clinic,  where  only 
two  or  three  stu- 
dents, out  of  per- 
haps a  score  pre- 
sent, can  follow 
the  entire  opera- 
tion, and  insufficiently,  at  that.  The  surgeon  cannot 
have  his  pupils  at  his  elbow  to  impede  his  delicate  work  : 
at  the  critical  moments  only  himself  and  one  assist- 
ant can  see  clearly  what  is  being  done  and  ■why.  A 
sudden  change  ot  plan  is  often  found  necessary  in  the  very 
final  stage  of  work  :  the  operator  cannot  stop  to  point  out 
the  conditions  which  have  arisen,  or  manifested  themselves, 
to  necessitate  the  change.  He  can  only  explain  afterwards, 
when  the  subject  is  removed  and  the  students  come  round 
with  their  note-books.  At  best  they  arrive  at  very  vague 
ideas  on  the  matter  :  often  they  may  fall  into  absolute  error. 
"  Whereas  ?  "  said  our  representative  to  Dr.  Doyen. 
"  Whereas,  on  the  screen  where  every  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion is  recorded  with  the  most  absolute  exactitude,  I  can 
explain  before  them,  for  an  hour  at  a  time  if  necessary,  the 
exact  conditions  which  prevailed  at  any  given  moment.  I 
can  justify  every  stroke  of  the  knife,  point  out  exactly  why 
this  fibre  was  cut  away  and  that  other  skimmed  by.  The 
cinematograph  is  the  finest  practical  teacher  of  surgery  that 
exists." 


A  native  dancer  en  the  Afghan  Frontier 
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DR.    DOYEN,    WHO    HAS    DISCOVERED    THE    CAUSE    OF,    AND    CAN    CURE,    CANCER 
Shown   in  his  theatre  performing  a  difficult  operation  to  scientists  from  all   over  the  world 
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TOTO    AND    HIS    PRETTY    OWNER 
A  charming  picture  from  the  New  York  Dog  Shew 

(Copyright  in  U.S.A.  by  G.  G.  Bain) 
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THE    HAT    TRICK 

As  performed  all  the  year  round  by  those  who  love  to  bowl  men  over.      (Drawn  by  Max  CWper) 
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THE  KITCHEN 
I  KNOW  a  doctor  who  besought  his  wife 
not  to  have  sheep's  heart  for  dinner,  as  it 
reminded  him  so  of  the  dissecting-room  :  but  | 
those  who  have  no  such  prejudice  will  find  j  three  hours. 
Sheep's  Heart  (stuffed)  a  delicious  and  very  j  will  be  an  accept- 
cheap  little  dinner  for  two.  Method:  Wash  '  able  pudding  to 
the  heart,  and  cut  all  the  openings  into  one  :  j  those  lacking  the 
wash  and  dry  thoroughly  inside  and  out.  j  magnificent  cour- 
Now  for  the  Stuffing:  Mix  one  teacupful  ot  ;  age  of  the  school- 
breadcrumbs  with  a  little  chopped  parsley,  |  boy,  who,  when  the 
pepper  and  salt  :  rub  into  it  a  tablespoonful  of,  probable  effect  of 
dripping  and  moisten  with  a  little  milk,  stuff  certain  errors  of 
the  heart  with  this,  and  sew  it  up.  To  Cook 
It :  Put  one  tablespoonful  of  dripping  in  a  j 
saucepan,  and  when  it  gets  hot  put  the  heart 
in  and  fry  it  all  round.  Put  on  the  lid  and  let 
it  cook  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  turning 
it  round  often  to  baste  it.  Pour  off  all  the  fat 
in  the  pan,  then  pour  half  a  teacupful  of  hot  I 
water  into  the  saucepan  and  a  little  pepper 
and  salt.  Let  it  boil  up  and  pour  over  the  I 
heart. 

*    ¥    * 


A  Plain  Plum-pudding 

Ingredients :  5  oz.  breadcrumbs,  7  oz.  flour,  4  oz.  suet,  4  <>z. 
raisins,  4  oz.  currants,  2  oz.  moist  sugar,  1  teaspoonful  bak- 
ing      powder,       2 
eggs,    1    gill    milk. 
Mix  all  the  dry  in 
gredients  together. 
Add       the       eggs, 
bjaten    and    mixed 
with     milk.       Boil 
Thi 
wil' 


Here  is  rather  a  novel  way  of  doing  Jeru- 
sa'em  Artichokes :  Peal  the  artichokes  and 
slice  them  thinly,  fry  the  slices  in  smoking  hot 
oil  or  butter,  pepper  and  salt  them,  when 
a  golden  brown  colour,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Vegetarians    eat    this    dish    with    thin    brown 


diet  on  his  diges- 
tion was  explained 
to  him,  blandly  re- 
marked that  he 
supposed  his  diges- 
tion would  have  to 
"  lump  it." 

v    *    * 

THE  HOUSE 
Kn ive s  .  —  On 
coming  from  table, 
knives  should  be 
put  into  a  jug  half  full  of  hot  soda  and  water  and  left  there  half 
an  hour,  then  wiped  on  a  dish-cloth  and  then  polished. 
Knives  can  be  cleaned  with  corks  as  follows  : — Take  two 
corks  and  a  little  knife-powder  ;  dip  a  cork  in  the  damp 
powder  and  rub  it  on  the  blade  to  take  off  the  stains      Then, 


Irish  lace 
pretty  face 


bread  and  butter  and  lemon-juice,  and  regard  !  for  the  polish,  use  the  other  cork  and  dry  powdci 
it  in  the  light  of  whitebait.     Vegetarianism  may  or  may  not  j  —    —    ~_ 

be  ideal,  but  it  must  be  so  stimulating  to  the  imagination,  I 
always  think.  Dried  Haddock  in  its  time  plays  many 
parts  ;  it  makes  excellent  fish-cakes  or  fish-pie,  and  can 
also  be  used  for  Fish  Omelet.  Ingredie?its  (dried  had- 
dock): one  dessertspoonful  of  grated  cheese  (Parmesan), 
cayenne,  salt,  nutmeg,  three  eggs,  1  o'z.  of  butter.  Method: 
Break  the  eggs,  separating  the  yolks  and  whites,  sprinkle 
into  the  yolks  a  little  salt,  cayenne,  nutmeg,  and  the  cheese, 
and   stir   all  together.     Whip  the   whites  of  egg   to  a   stiff 


To  prevent  picture-frames  from  scratching  the  walls, 
take  pieces  of  cork  and  gum  them  on  to  the  frames  at  the 
corners  touching  the  walls. 

*    *    * 


The  Bile  Bean  Manufacturing  Co.,  proprietors  of  the 
famous  Bile  Beans  for  Biliousness,  have  lately  issued  an 
excellent  piece  of  music   entitled  "  The  Bile  Bean  March." 


¥    V    * 


froth  with  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  stir  the  yolks  and  whites  |  This  production  is  not  a  cheaply  got-up,  unsightly  piece  of 
lightly  together.  Melt  the  butter  in  an  omelet-pan,  pour  music,  but  it  is  published  in  a  really  first-rate  manner.  It  is 
in  the  eggs,  and  let  them  just  set.  Now  add  a  tablespoon-  printed  upon  best  paper  from  clear  plates,  and  is  altogether 
ful  of  cooked  haddock,  minced,  and  stir  all  together  till  as  neat  a  production  as  any  piece  of  four-shilling  music  on 
cooked.  \  the  market.     The  March   itself  can  hold  its  own  with  any 

piece  of  similar  music.     There  is  a  swing  and  a  go  to  it  that 
j  is  altogether  peculiar  to  itself.     The  proprietors  are  giving 
Apple  Jelly  this  music  away  by  post,  and  they  will  be  only  too  glad  to 

Peel  i  lb.  of  apples,  cut  them  into  small  pieces,  and  stew  send  a  copy,  post-paid,  to  anyone  who  will  send  their  name 
them  with  3  oz.  lump  sugar,  half  a  pint  of  water,  some  and  address  to  the  Bile  Bean  Manufacturing  Co.,  Central 
grated  lemon  rind,  and  some  lemon  juice.  Dissolve  %  oz.  Distributing  Depot,  Greek  Street,  Leeds,  the  only  condition 
gelatine  and  add  it  to  the  apples,  after  passing  them  being  that  you  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when  writing, 
through  a  sieve.  Pour  into  a  mould  and  leave  till  set.  A  give  your  full  name  and  address,  and  enclose  a  penny  stamp 
few  drops  of  cochineal  will  make  the  dish  look  pretty.  to  pay  postage. 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 

CRUBB'S  cFLrDY  AMMONIA 

MARVELLOUS    PREPARATION. 


Refreshing  as  a  Turkish  Bath. 
Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  forthe  Hair. 
Allays  the  Irritation  caused  by  Mosquito  Bites. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Etc. 


Invaluable  for  Toilet  Purposes. 

Removes  Stains  and  GreaseSpots  from  Clothing, 

Invigorating  in  Hot  Climates. 

Cleans  Plate  and  Jewellery. 

Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


SCRUBB  &  CO.,  GUILDFORD  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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How  cordite  is  lifted  on  to  a  man-of-war 

Dange  o:s  explosives  are  skilfully  handled  hy  the  most  delicate  instruments  which  still  carry  heavy  weights 


(Photo  by  Stephen  Cribh\ 


An  English  Pen 


Englishmen. 


A  PERFECT 
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ORMISTOM 

Fountain  Pen. 

DONT    ACCEPT 
FOREIGN  IMITATIONS. 


OMPLETE. 
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Of  all  Stationers,  or 
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PERSONAL 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
INVESTIGATED 
AND 
EXPLAINED. 


MAGNETISM. 

LEARN     AT     HOME. 

Know  the  Law  of  Success  &  Mental  Attraction. 

Personal  Magnetism,  Will-Power,  \erve  Force, 
Hypnosis,  Magnetic  Impression — call  it  what  you 
will,  is  the  potent  force  that  rules  human  affairs.  It 
is  a  psychic  effect  of  one  personality  on  another.  It 
invariably  marks  the  successful  person  in  all  w?.lks 
of  life,  whether  social,  commercial  or  professional. 

The  great  wave  of  practical  psychic  investigation  which  has 
swept  over  America  in  the  last  three  years,  has  produced  some 
marvellous  scientific  revelations  of  the  utmost  practical  value 
applied  to  the  daily  affairs  of  life. 

The  Psychic  Research  Co.  (U.S.A.),  established  1894.  is  a 
publishing  house  making  a  specialty  of  popular  scientific  psychic 
literature.  Our  extensive  connection  with  practical  psychic 
investigators  enables  us  to  collect  and  publish  information  unobtain- 
able elsewhere. 

■■  P\  PP  I  We  control  the  world's  rights  to  the  interesting 
L  \3  L  L.  I  little  book,  "The  Power  Within."  and.  if  you 
.i  |J  J! .  ii  desire  it,  we  will  send  you  a  copy  absolutely  free. 
I  ■'■  ■"  ■■  ■  that  you  may  see  what  our  work  is  like  .1  id 
become  Interested  in  this  fascinating  study,  with  its  delightful  reve- 
lations. No  man  or  woman  desirous  of  influence  or  the  respect; 
admiration,  confidence  and  friendship  o(  others,  can  afford  to  be 
without  the  information  in  this  little  free  book. 

Post  your  name  and  address,  plainly  written,  to  our  London 
offices.  Enclose  a  id.  stamp  for  return  postage,  and  we  will  send 
you  the  book  at  once.     Address  — 

PSYCHIC    RESEARCH    CO.    (Dept.     373), 
Temple  Chambers,  Temple  Avenue.  LONDON,  EC-.  ENGLAND 
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The  Prettiest  Girl  You  Know 

I  PROPOSE  a  competition  of  photo-  I 
graphs,  inwhichcompetitorswill  send 
in  a  photograph  of  the  Prettiest  Girl  ' 
they   know.       A    selection     will    be  • 
made    of   the    six    prettiest    photo-  i 
graphs    sent    in,    and    six  prizes  of] 
7s.    6d.    each    will    be    awarded    to 
the  senders.     Provided  the  six  ladies 
consent  (and  they  will  in   all  cases  j 
be   consulted    before   publication),   I 
will    publish    their   photographs    as 
the     six     Prettiest     Girls      Known. 
These     photographs     must     in     all 
cases  be  accompanied   by  a  stamped 
envelope  for  return,  and  ever}' effort 
will   be  made   to- return  all   sent  in, 
whether    used    or    not,    though    the 
Editor    gives    no    guarantee.     The 
sender  must  also  enclose   his  name 
and  address,  and  must  also  enclose 
the  name   and  address  of  the  lady 
represented    in    the    photograph    he 
sends  in.       Last  day  January  17th. 

*    *    * 

You  and  Me 

An    "Old    Subscriber"   sends   me 
the  following  letter,  which  is  typical 
of  many  received  during  the  last  few 
weeks  :  —  "  Dear    Sir,  —  Will    you 
kindly  tell  me  through   the   medium 
ot  jour  interesting  publication,  if  it 
Ts  right  and  fair  for  the  same  reader 
to  repeatedly  go  in  for  the  competi- 
tions ;  as  doing-,  only  they  prove  so 
interesting,  but  one  has  no  wish  to 
impose,  and   I   think   that   there  are 
many  other  readers  would  like  ad-  \ 
vice   on    this   point,  like    myself.     If 
you  can  spare  a  corner  in  the  Budget,  \ 
shall  be  pleased  to  see   reply."     To: 
this    I    should    say    "By   all    means, 
coni|  eli  as  often  as  you  like."     In 
this  v\  o  Id  one  cannot  be  too  success-  I 
ful,  and  if  you  have  a  good  story  to  , 
tell,  never  hesitate  to  send  it  in  even  : 
though  you  did  gain  a  prize  the  week  \ 
before.     By  the  way,  I  might   men- 
tion in    this    connection   that   in  our , 
"  Which   Is  "    Competition  it   is  not 
necessary  to  send  each  separate  an- 
swer  on    a    separate    postcard,   but 
one   postcard   should   suffice  for    all 
five  answers. 

»    *    * 

The  Photo  Competition 

The  winner  of  our  £5  prize  this 
week  for  the  best  topical  photograph 
sent  in  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember is  Mr.  R.  Banks,  of  Man- 
chester— an  energetic  and  clever 
photographer  who  can  hold  his  own 
with  anyone  for  smart  work  under 
difficult  conditions.  Nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  take  a  good  football 
snapshot  in  winter,  but  the  series 
sent  by  Mr.  Banks  for  our  issue  of 
December  14th  was  in  every  way 
admirable.  The  photo  which  wins 
the  prize  is  that  called  "  The  Rovers' 


Wings  were  Smart,'  and  is  reproduced  on  page  376.  The 
cheque  for  £5  and  the  certificate  of  merit  therefore  go  this 
month  to  Manchester.     Good  luck  to  the  Midlands  ! 

*  *    * 

A  Clever  Lad 

One  of  my  readers  sends  me  the  little  sketch,  here  re- 
produced, which  was  drawn  by  a  lad  of  eleven  years  of  age, 
who  comes  of  the  very  poorest  parents  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  and  has  not  had  any  training  whatever.  The  humour 
and  skill  of  this  drawing  are  truly  remarkable,  and  the  little 
lad  deserves  every  encouragement,  though,  of  course,  I 
would  not  recommend  him  to  devote  all  his  time  to  drawing 
pure  and  simple.  The  career  of  the  artist  is  too  precarious 
to  be  recommended  to  anyone  who  has  not  at  the  same  time 
other  means  of  support.  But  there  are  crafts  and  trades 
where  a  knowledge  of  drawing  is  a  great  advantage,  and 
our  little  friend  might  well  be  apprenticed  to  one  of  these. 
In  his  spare  time  he  could  perfect  himself  in  drawing  till  he 
should  have  a  chance  of  making  a  living  eventually  out  of 
art  alone— that  is,  if  he  finds  that  he  has  real  and  not  merely 
superficial  talent. 

*  *    * 

That  Awkward  Moment 

The  postcard  story  for  the  week  after  next  will  be  the 
story  of  The  Most  Difficult  Thing  You  Have  Had  To  Do. 
At  some  time  or  other  in  our  lives  we  have  had  to  do  some- 
thing difficult  or  unpleasant  which  we  can  never  quite 
forget,  either  because  it  was  so  funny  or  because  it  was  so 
serious  and  such  a  strain.  So  rack  your  memory  for  this 
little  competition. 

•       »    *    * 

Eight  to  Twelve  p.m. 

The  pantomimes  are  now  all  in  full  swing,  while  a  number 
of  very  dainty  little  Christmas 
plays  are  also  to  be  seen. 
Shockheadcd  Peter  (at  the 
Garrick)  is  one  old  favourite 
welcomed  back  to  London. 
The  most  popular  theme  for 
pantomime  this  season  is 
Babes  in  the  Wood.  Out  of  a 
list  ot  1 19  pantomimes  this 
subject  has  been  chosen  fifteen 
times.  Aladdin  and  Cinder- 
ella tie  for  second  place  with 
fourteen  each,  and  Dick  Whif- 
tington  and  Robinson  Crusoe 
are  equal  for  the  fourth  place 
with  eleven  each.  Last  sea- 
son, for  the  fifth  consecutive 
year,  Cinderella  was  first  with 
twenty-two,  while  Babes  in  the 

Wood  came  second  with  fifteen, 
and  Aladdin  came  third  with 
fourteen.  Taking  London, 
suburban,  and  provincial 
pantomimes,  there  are  twenty- 
eight  varieties  of  title.  The 
following  subjects  have  not 
been  used  in  London  and 
suburbs  during  the  past  ten 
years  :  —  Bo-Peep,  Jack     the 

Giant  Killer,  The  House  that 
Jack  Built,  Humpty  Diunpty, 

Old  King  Cole,  and  Robin 
Hood.  Blue  Beard  is  to  be  seen  at  two  houses,  after  an 
entire  absence  for  two  seasons — viz.,  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  Drury  Lane.  It  is  worth}-  of  note  that  in  this  list  of 
the  pantomimes  The  Forty  Thieves  this  year  does  not 
appear  once.     The  Stage  has  further  interesting  statistics. 


Drawn  by  a  lad  of  1 1 
years  old 
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ASTON    VILLA    v.    BURY:    A    PASS    OUT    TO    THE    WING 
The  Villa  won  this   match  last   Saturday  at   Birmingham  by  two  goals  to  nil 
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SIX  GRAND  PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 

^ I|i < ■ 

I     i|  The    Editor   of    the    Black   and    White    Budget    offers    Five    Prizes    of 

TEN    AND    SIXPENCE    EACH,  for  the  five  best  stories  telling 

THE   MOST  DIFFICULT  THING  YOU   EVER  HAD  TO   DO 

Tell  us  the  story  on  the  back  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Black  and 
White  Budget,  34,  Bouverie  Street,  E.G.     And  don't  forget  to  put  your  own  address. 

vr    Xi  PO^T^f^A  T?  D  ^        amt   y  This  Competition    closes  on  Friday,  January  17,  and 

.lN    13.         I   WO  1  l_,/\fvU:5        WIN  L,  Y  .  the  result   will  be  announced  February  1. 

MARKED     "COMPETITION.' 


&&&&^Z~Z"Z"Z"Z~Z"Z~Z~l~M^ 

Q~        The    Editor   of  the    "Black    and   White   Budget"    will  award,    until  further 

",J  notice,   a   Monthly  Prize   of  £5,    and  a    Certificate   of  Alcrit,  for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  ANY  CURRENT  EVENT 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  Editor  will  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  month  has  been  best  suited  for  reproduction,  and  zvill  forward  a 
cheque  for  £5  (Five  Pounds)  together  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  a  photographer  supplies  his  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
prise  will  be  equally  divided  between  photographer  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  photographer  only.     Prize-winner  for  December,  R.  BANKS,  Manchester. 


3.]  WHICH     IS 

1.     The   Handsomest  Man  ? 

2.     The  Prettiest  Girl? 

3.     The  Most    Interesting   Picture? 

4.     The  Most    Interesting   Paragraph? 
5.     The   Best   Feature  ? 

in  this  number  of  the  Budget.  Send  your  opinion  on  the  back  of  a  postcard. 
Whoever  can  pick  out  the  answers  w7hich  coincide  most  with  popular  opinion  must 
have  considerable  skill  in  gauging  the  public  taste,  and  probably  would  make  a 
first-rate  Editor.  Five  prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  most  correct  answers.  Last  day 
January    17th.      Results   announced   February    1st. 


4.]    WHAT  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTION  MOST  DESERVES  SUPPORT,  AND  WHY  ? 

The  three  best  answers  written    on  postcards  will  gain    Prizes   of  7s.  6d.   each. 
Last  day  for  answers,  January    17th.      Results,    February   1st. 


<."\<~\"\™\*\'»\~\~\^~\~\~\~^^ 


5.]     THE    PRETTIE3T    GIRL,    YOU    KNOW.      jSee  p.  48B< 
6.]  $EE    PAGE    512. 
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The  King  and  Consumption 

THE  King's  great  scheme  for  the  endowment  of  a 
great  national  home  for  consumptives,  where 
they  should  be 
cured  by  the  open- 
air  treatment,  has 
been  the  talk  of 
the  week,  and  the 
bitterest  oppo- 
nents of  the  mon- 
archy have  had 
to  admit  that  the 
scheme  of  our 
new  King  is  cha- 
racteristic of  a 
noble  mind.  The 
Kings  of  to-day 
have  to  fight,  not 
the  political 
enemies  of  a  na- 
tion, but  the 
enemies  of  man- 
kind as  a  whole — 
disease  and 
poverty.  His 
Majesty's  interest  in  the  labour  questions  of  the  day  is 
too  well-known  to  need  repetition  here.  His  markedly 
democratic  leanings  have  caused  many  an  hour  of  dis- 
quietude to  the  older  Tories.  And  so,  too,  his  interest 
in  all  hospital  work  has  been  one  of  the  finest  character- 
istics of  a  fine  life.  One  has  but  to  mention  his 
efforts  towards  improved  treatment  of  cancer  and  lupus 
to  confirm  this. 


The  King  and  the  Lady  -Doctors 

I  WAS  talking  the  other  day  to  a  very  distinguished 
lady-doctor  who  had  succeeded   in  interesting  his 

Majesty 
work    of 


The  Newfoundland  end  of  Marconi's    Transatlantic 
wireless  telegraphy  messages 


g 

in     the 

women 
in  the  medical 
profession,  and 
who  conducted 
him  over  one  of 
the  hospitals  in 
which  women 
have  the  man- 
age m  e  n  t  a  n  d 
cure  of  patients. 
When  she  ex- 
plained that  the 
sum  of  ^16,000 
came  in  last  year 
from  the  purses  of 
poor  women  who 
would  rather  pay 
to  be  treated  by 
lady-doctors  than 
get  free  treatment 
from  men,  his 
Majesty  was  profoundly  touched,  and  showed  in  later 
correspondence  ho.w  deep  and  intelligent  an  interest  he 
had  taken  in  the  work  he  had  seen. 

*    *   * 
What  About  His  Character? 

ONE    hears    so    many    stories    about   the    dissolute 
life  he.  is  supposed  to  have  led  during  his  early 
manhood,   that   at  times   one  is  almost    persuaded    to 


Signor  Marconi,  with  Sir  Robert  Bond  (on  his  left),  and  other  prominent  Newfoundlanders 
after  the  successful  receipt  of  the  letter  "S" 
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The  shipwrecked  "  .Metis"  on  Aberdeen  beach 

(Photo  by  Lumsden) 

believe  in  them.  And  yet  nearly  always  a  slight 
investigation  shows  that  scandal-mongers  are  the 
only  source  of  such  stories.  His  Majesty  has 
always  been  careful  t)  live  the  life  of  an  honour- 
able English  gentleman,  taking  his  relaxation  in 
healthy  amusements  and  sports,  always  shrewd  in 
money  matters  and  careful  in  paying  his  debts, 
scrupulous  in  exacting  the  re-spect  due  to  his 
station,  and  naturally  inclined  to  keep  up  the 
dignity  of  one  occupying  so  great  a  hereditary 
office. 

¥    *    v 
An  Exciting  Wreck  at  Aberdeen 

MR.  YVILLIAM  SCORGIE,  captain  of  the 
Metis,  the  vessel  wrecked  at  Aberdeen  on 
Christmas  Eve,  in  an  interview,  said  that  the 
Metis  left  Aberdeen  and  went  well  until  they 
were  not  far  from  Montrose,  when  it  was  found 
impossible  to  proceed  further  against  the  stiff 
gale  which  had  sprung  up.  The  only  course 
was  to  return  to  Aberdeen,  as  they  had  failed 
to  make  Mmntrose.  Without  mishap,  the  har- 
bour mouth  was  almost  reached,  but  just  when 
the  tug,  Empress  of  India,  was  making  for  the 
harbour  the  line  by  which  the  vessels  we,re  attached 
snapped,  and  the  liner  began  to  drift  northwards 
The  master  of  the  tug  vainly  endeavoured'  to  take 
the    Metis    in    tow  again,    but   a    second     hawser 


snapped  like  a  piece  of  twine,  so  great 
was  the  strain.  The  liner  now  experi- 
enced the  full  force  of  the  gale,  and  at 
times  it  looked  as  if  the  Metis  was  to 
be  smashed  to  pieces.  Scorgie  and  the 
other  two  men  were  quite  powerless, 
and  their  only  course  was  to  allow  the 
liner  to  drift  on  to  the  sands.  There 
was  a  terrific  shock  as  the  liner  was 
driven  ashore,  and  when  she  first 
touched  the  bottom.  It  appeared, 
indeed,  as  if  the  Metis  was  to  break 
up.  At  this  point  they  saw  a  long 
dark  object  coming  along  the  sand, 
and  at   first  sight  it  appeared    ice  a 


The  new  Japanese  cruiser  "  Mikasu"  at  Portsmouth    (Photo  by  Cribb) 


The  Lord  Mayor  thanks  Sir  William  Treloar 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  cripple  children 

huge  steamer  that  had  gone  ashore. 
It  soon  proved  to  be  a  more  welcome 
sight,  however.  It  was  the  people 
coming  along  the  sands  with  the  life- 
boat. The  trawler  had  not  been  long 
aground  before  the  crew  saw  the  life- 
boat being  launched.  The  smart- 
ness in  getting  the  boat  sent  off, 
Captain  Scrogie  highly  praised.  They 
were  all  cold  and  wet,  but  could 
have  held  out  a  short  time  longer. 
He  (the  skipper)  was  badly  bruised, 
being  crushed  with  the  hawser  thrown 
on  board  by  the  lifeboat  crew.  How- 
ever,, things  might  have  been  worse, 
but,  as  it  was,  they  had  left  their 
belongings  on  the  trawler. '  He  was 
afraid  that  the  vessel  would  not  come 
off,  and,  in  fact,  believed  that  she 
would  break  up  soon.  He  was  full  of 
praise  for  the  conduct  of  the  lifeboat- 
men.  This  was  not  Captain  Scorgie's 
first  wreck,  for  on  two  other  occasions 
he  encountered  similar  experiences 
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Arrival  of  Mr.    Fernie's   hounds  at  the  rendezvous 


Tbe  Greatest  A  illain 
MR.  W  L.  ABINGDON 
■*•*-!■  on  another  page,  has 
delightful  reputa- 
tion ot  being  the 
greatest  villain 
unhung.  An 
amusing  statis- 
tician in  Th  e 
Candid  Friend 
compiled  a  list  of 
his  misdeeds  for 
one  year,  and  dis- 
covered that  his 
output  ran  to 
murders,  320  ; 
robberies  (with 
violence).  216  , 
conspiracies,  320  ; 
forgeries,  203  ; 
miscellaneous 
felonies,  1,265  ; 
&c,  &c.  Of 
course  these  were 
committed  chiefly 
on  the  stage  of 
Drury  Lane 
Theatre  —  hence 


whose    portrait   appears 
what   he    considers    the 


Mr.  Abingdon's  liberty  to  walk  at  large.  He  is  now 
acting  in  Sherlock  Holmes,  and  of  late  has  been 
rather  less  of  a  villain  and  more  of  a  comedian. 

»    *    ¥ 
Tally-ho! 

'THE  hunting 
■*■  season  is  now 
in  lull  swing, 
with  its  record 
of  whirling  ex- 
citement and 
sad  accidents. 
The  stormy 
weather  has 
played  havoc  with 
m  a  11  y  a  pro- 
gramme, but 
some  of  the  out- 
tings  have  been 
truly  memorable 
in  the  history  of 
the  finest  of  all 
sports.  Mr.  Fer- 
nie's  and  the  Cot- 
tesmore  Fox- 
hounds are  the 
subjects  of  our 
pictures. 


A  hard  gallop    Cottesmore  Foxhounds 


Cottesmore  Foxhounds  :  Leaving   Knossington  Spincop 
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WHO   WANTS    TO    BE    AMEER 


Isaak  KHAN  has  resided  for  man}'  years  in   Samarkand. 


Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  appointed  a  special  Pontifical  Coqp 
missipn  for  the  consideration  of  all  questions  connected  will) 
Biblical  studies.  Catholic  scholars  all  the  world  over  will 
have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  stating  their  views  and  ditli- 
culfies,   and   of  bringing-  them   to   the   direct   notice  ol   the 


manner  and  rode  up  to  salute  the  Minister  on  the  occasion 
of  a  grand  review.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  Isaak  Khan  had 
an  ulterior  motive  in  choosing  so  public  an  occasion  for  his 
interview  with  M.  Kuropatkin.  He  wished  to  be  treated  as 
an  intendant  for  the  Afghan  throne. 

This  was  an  awkward  moment  for  the  Russian  Minister, 
who  knew  full  well  how  jealously  England  was  watching 
the  interests  of  Afghanistan,  and  who  knew  at  the  same 
time  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  offend  this  troublesome 
customer.  He  sent  word  io  Isaak  Khan,  after  a  little 
consideration,  that  owing  to  ihe  state  of  affairs  in  Afghanis- 
tan it  was  out  of  the  question  for  him  as  Russian  Minister 
to  receive  an  Afghan  Prince  with  so  much  public  show  and 
pomp.  He  promised,  however,  to  meet  him  in  his  tent 
when  the  review  was  over. 

Isaak  Khan  retired  not  a  little  crestfallen.     Certain  hopes 

that  had  sprung  up  in  his  breast  since  the  death  of  the  late 

Ameer  had   received   a  crushing  blow,   from  which — and  I  I 
have  it  from  eye-witnesses — it  will  take  him  some  time  to  | 

recover.  Nevertheless,  he  put  a  bright  face  on  it,  and  was  j  questions  connected  with  Biblical  exegesis,  will  act  as  Pre- 
glad  to  have  his  photograph  taken  as  he  reclined  in  his  |  sident  of  the  Commission  ;  Cardinal  Sequa  and  Cardinal 
tent  in  the  company  of  the  Emir  of  Bokhara.  The  other  i  Vives  will  act  as  "  assessors,"  and  Father  David  Fleming 
day  I  asked  a  Russian  general  what  was  his  opinion  of  as  secretary  ;  there  will  also  be  eleven  "  consultors,"  chosea 
Isaak  Khan,  and  the  unhesitating  reply  was,  "He  is  a  I  from  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  England  being  re- 
humbug."  Annette  M.  B.   Meakin.      |  presented  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Francis  Clarke,  D.D. 


He  has  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  and  likes  to  parade  in  fhe  ,  Holy  See.     Cardinal   Parocchi,   a  high  authority  upon  a 
town  occasionally  accompanied    by   a   retinue  of  turbaned 
Afghan  servants.      Russia  gives  him  a  yearly  allowance  and  1 
treats  him  kindly,  but  she  has  no  idea  of  helping  him   10  a 
higher  position. 

When  the  Russian   Minister  of  War  \isited    Turkestan  a 
few  weeks  ago    Isaak   Khan    dressed    himself   in   a   superb 


THE     PRETTIEST    GIHL     VOl      KNOW 


I  propose  a  competition  of  photographs, 
in  which  competitors  will  send  in  a  Photo- 
graph of  the  Prettiest  Girl  they  know.  A 
selection  will  be  made  of  the  six  prettiest 
photographs  sent  in,  and  six  prizes  of 
7"s.  6d.  each  will  be  awarded  to  the  senders. 
Provided  the  six  ladies  consent,  and  they 
will  in  all  cases  be  consulted  before  publica- 
tion), I  will  publish  their  photographs  as  the 
six  Prettiest  Girls  Known.  These  photo- 
graphs must  in  all  cases  be  accompanied 
by  a  stamped  envelope  for  return,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  return  all  sent  in, 
whether  used  or  not,  though  the  Editor 
giws  no  guarantee.  The  sender  must  also 
enclose  his  name  and  address,  and  must 
also  enclose  the  name  and  address  of  the 
lady  represented  in  the  photograph  he  sends 
in.     Last  day  January  17th. 


Isaak  Khan,  Afghan  Prince  Son  of  the  present  Emir  of  Bokhara 

An    Afghan    Prince    who   has    given   the    Russians   trouble 
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The    great   fire   in   Dublin :    burning    of   Todd,    Burns   and   Co.'s    premises    in   Mary   Street 


The  most  disastrous  fire  there  has  been  in  Dublin  J  at  £170,000,  of  which 
for  many  years  took  place  early  last  week,  when  I  Todd,  Burns  and  Co., 
the  splendid  drapery 
premises  of  Messrs. 
Todd,  Burns  and  Co.,  ol 
Mary  Street,  were  com- 
plete!}'burned  to  the  ground. 
The  fire  broke  out  shortly 
before  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
alarm  was  given  it  had  got 
hold  of  the  premises  and  its 
inflammable  stock,  but  there 
were  no  fatalities  or  serious 
accidents.  The  flames  illu- 
minated the  whole  city  and 
attracted  an  immense 
crowd,  including  the  Lord 
Mayor.  The  reflection  ol 
the  flames  was  actually 
seen  by  those  on  board 
a  steamer  fort)'  miles  out 
at  sea. 


Before  long  the  walls  of 
the  four-store)-  building  col- 
lapsed and  completely 
blocked  the  thoroughfare, 
the  debris  lying  in  some 
places  to  a  depth  of  10ft.  or 
more.  The  adjoining  shops 
ail  suffered  and  a  portion  of 
the  nursing  department  of 
Jervis  Street  Hospital, 
on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  had  its  walls 
crushed  in  by  the  falling 
masses. 

The  damage  is  estimated 


the     principal    sufferers,    Messrs. 

estimate  their  loss  at  £1 10,000. 
The  greater  portion  of  the 
damage  is  covered  by  in- 
surance. The  directors 
decided  to  erect  a  tem- 
porary structure  in  which 
to  carry  on  the  business, 
and  to  provide  temporary 
accommodation  for  the 
staff,  who  have  lost  every 
stick  of  their  property. 
The  work  of  rebuilding  the 
premises  is  to  be  started 
immediately. 


Damaged  house  opposite  Todd.  Burns  and  Co.'s 

Caused  by  falling  wall.     (Phot-.-  by  Chancellor) 


Dr.  Parker's  New  Year 
message  to  the  King-  was 
characteristic  of  that  eccen- 
tric but  true-hearted  gentle- 
man. It  ran: — "We  offer 
your  Majesty  in  this  su- 
premely eventful  year  of 
your  life  a  most  loyal 
greeting'  and  salutation. 
You  are  not  the  King-  of 
one  Church,  one  set  of 
politicians,  one  kind  of 
wire-pullers,  one  selfish 
squad  of  place-hunters  : 
yo  u  a  r  e  the  K  i  n  g 
of  the  whole  people. 
Honour  the  people  and 
the)  will  honour  you. 
Love  the  whole  Empire — 
cis  -  marine  and  trans  - 
marine,  and  they  will 
hold  you  to  their  hearts 
and  be  your  strong 
tower  in  time  of  need. 
God  save  the  King  !  " 
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*      FROM     FAR-AWAY     AUSTRALASIA      * 


French  convicts  at  work  in  New  Caledonia 


Hector  Macdonald  with  two  Maoris  in  New  Zealand 
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ODDS   AND    ENDS    OF   WAR 


One  of  the  latest  and  most  important  additions  to  the  I  Herr  Siegfeld  and  Herr  Parseval,  officers  of  the  Prussian 
Italian  military  field  equipment  is  the  new  fuse-shaped,  '  Army,  met  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Committee  of 
anchored  balloon  lately  acquired  by  the  Engineer  Corps  in  \  Specialists  appointed  to  report  upon  the  matter.  Aided  by 
Rome.     The  Italian  Army  have  decided  to  discard  the  old  j  the  technical  skill  of  Dr.  Reisingxr,  of  Aug-sburg-,  a  working 

balloon  was  finally  constructed  which  appeared  to  fulfil 
every  requirement,  and  the  wcird-lDoking  aerostat  seen  in 
-vas  brought  from   the  doctor's 


Promulgating   sentences  on  Cape  Colony  rebels 


spherical  balloon  as  entirely  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of 
survey,  field  observation  and  transportation.  They  con- 
sider that  its  chief  weakness  was  the  inevitable  oscillatory 
and  rotary  motion  of  the  suspended  car,  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  accurate  observation  and  deduction. 
Strangely  enough,  Italy's  new  balloon  was  made  in 
Germany  ! 

At  a  competitive  exhibition  of  models  held  last  summer  in 
Germany   the   models   of  anchored    balloons   submitted    by 


1  "balloon  fabrik."  It  was,  however,  constructed  under  the 
i  personal  supervision  of  Captain  Cesare  del  Fabbro,  of  the 
1  Italian  Engineer  Corps.  The  object  in  making  the  gas 
chamber  fusiform  is  that  the  car  suspended  on  swivel  cords 
amidships  may  retain,  as  far  as  possible,  a  uniform  balance. 
The  car  is  made  to  hold  two  persons,  together  with  a  tele- 
photographic  apparatus  and  powerful  field  instruments. 
The  initial  cost  of  the  machine,  including  transportation 
from  Augsburg,  was  about  16,500  lire. 


The  New   Italian  military   balloon  with  its  wings  set 
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First  Prize,   10s.   6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  COLONEL  ROPNER 
In  the  fifties,  one  day  a  poor  lad  left  a  German  seaport 
on  board  a  sailing-vessel  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  landed  at 
West  Hartlepool,  then  a  small  seaport  on  the  North-East 
Coast.  Although  he  was  in  a  strange  land  and  friendless, 
he  soon  secured  a  situation.  After  a  time  he  entered  a 
mercantile  office.  Gifted  with  great  natural  business  ability, 
he  quickly  rose,  rung  by  rung,  until  eventually  he  became 
the  owner  of  a  line  of  ocean  steamers  trading  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Ten  years  ago  he  commenced  shipbuilding  at 
Stockton-on-Tees,  where  he  has  yearly  turned  out  a 
remarkably  large  tonnage.  Three  years  later  he  gave  to 
Stockton  the  park  which  bears  his  name,  and  was  opened 
by  the  present  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  amid  great 
rejoicings.  In  the  General  Election  of  1900  Stockton  re- 
turned him  as  her  member.  The  Middleton  St.  George 
Convalescent  Home  is  the  result  of  his  philanthropy,  and 
there  is  not  a  charitable  work  or  institution  in  the  district 
but  receives  substantial  help  from  his  willing  hands.  Then, 
I  say,  long  life  and  happiness  to  Colonel  Robert  Ropner, 
who  has  endeared  himself  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
North-country. — F.  Marsh,  14,  Richmond  Road,  Stockton 
on-Tees. 

¥   ¥    ¥ 

Second  Prize,   10s.   6d. 

COLLIER  TO  IRONMASTER 
The  present  Mayor  of  Workington — Alderman  James 
Duffield — has  had  a  career  of  honourable  prosperity  begun 
in  dire  poverty.  He  was  born,  the  eighth  of  fifteen  children, 
of  a  collier  in  Tipton,  Staffordshire,  who  earned  from  three 
to  three  and  sixpence  a  day.  The  mayor  went  to  work  in  the 
pit  at  theage  of  seven  years  for  one  and  six  a  week.  At  sixteen 
he  got  work  at  Cresswell  Ironworks.  Within  a  few  years 
his  father  and  four  brothers  were  killed,  and  better  to  main- 
tain the  family  he  secured  work  at  the  Shelton  Ironworks. 
A  strike  ended  his  career  here,  and  he  went  to  Sheffield  as 
a  puddler.  Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  married,  and  his 
father-in-law,  an  ardent  temperance  reformer,  got  him  to 
sign  the  pledge,  which  was  his  first  stepping-stone  to 
success.  Meantime  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  educating 
himself.  He  commenced  as  a  puddler  for  Messrs.  Cammell 
and  Co.,  and  gradually  advanced  tonight-foreman.  During 
the  eight  years  that  he  held  this  position  he  attended  lectures 
and  classes  and  won  certificates  in  elementary  and  advanced 
chemistry.  From  night-foreman  he  became  manager  in  the 
armour-plate  mills  and  puddling  forge,  and  when  the  firm 
started  new  works  at  Dronfield  he  was  chosen  manager  out 
of  forty  candidates.  He  held  this  post  eleven  years,  during 
which  time  he  brought  out  many  inventions  and  improve- 
ments. He  moved  the  large  works  from  Dronfield  to 
Workington  in  six  and  a  half  months.  He  was  elected  to  the 
County  Council  in  1891,  is  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  was 
Mayor  of  Workington  1892-3,  and  has  again  been  elected 
Mayor  this  year.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duffield  live  at  Tallentire 
Hall.  —  Mrs.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Tallentire,  Cockermouth, 
Cumberland. 

¥   ¥   ¥ 

Third    Prize,     10s.     6d. 

A    FAMOUS    MUSICIAN 

Musical  readers  will  recall  how,  on  the  occasion  of  the 

Sheffield  Festival,  the  critics  praised  the  performance  of  the 

chorus.     It  was  to  Dr.  H,  Coward  that  this  great   Sheffield 

triumph   was  largely  due.     Dr.  Coward  commenced   early 


life  as  a  spring  knife  culler  in  one  oI*tlie  largest  firms  in 
Sheffield,  and  followed  that  occupation  until  he  reached  his 
majority.  About  this  time  he  was  offered,  and  he  accepted, 
the  mastership  of  a  small  endowed  school,  where  he  stayed 
for  three  or  four  years.  He  then  adopted  the  musical  pro- 
fession without  reserve,  and  resolved  to  establish  his  status 
as  a  musician  by  seekinga  University  degree.  He  promptly 
matriculated  to  Oxford,  in  eighteen  months  was  Mus.  Bac, 
and  in  due  course  went  forward  to  his  Doctor's  degree.  Dr. 
Coward  has  conducted  a  choir  of  50,000  school  children, 
who  sang  before  the  Queen  in  Norfolk  Park,  when  her 
Majesty  visited  Sheffield.  Dr  Coward  has  composed  many 
cantatas,  services  of  song,  glees,  and  other  works.  He  has 
edited,  musically,  the  Primitive  Methodist  Hymnal,  and 
he  is  at  present  engaged  on  a  Sunday-school  tune-book  for 
the  same  body.  By  sheer  hard  work  he  has  risen  from  a 
very  humble  position  to  be  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most, 
popular  man  in  Sheffield.— Albert  W.  James,  62,  Myrtle 
Road,  He-vley,  Sheffield. 


Fourth  Prize    10s,   6d„ 

NAILMAKER    TO    LORD    MAYOR 

The  best  illustration  of  the  most  successful  man  I  know 
is  that  of  Alderman  George  Senior,  who  at  the  present  time 
is  Lord  Mayor  of  Sheffield.  He  commenced  early  life  as  a 
nailmaker  under  his  father,  at  a  small  village  just  outside 
Sheffield,  when  he  was  about  nine  years  of  age.  A  few 
years  after  he  went  to  work  at  a  rolling-mill  at  Neepsend, 
and  about  the  time  he  reached  the  sge  of  twenty-one  he  was 
appointed  manager.  In  due  course  he  commenced  a  firm  of 
his  own,  and  by  hard  work  and  exceptional  business  ability- 
he  has  caused  George  Senior  and  Sons,  Limited,  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  steel  firms  in  Sheffield.  Alderman  G.  Senior, 
as  amember  of  the  City  Council,  is  chairman  of  the  Park 
Committee,  and  was  the  main  factor  in  introducing  the  out- 
door concerts  in  the  summer-time,  which  have  proved  so 
popular  in  Sheffield.  He  is  chairman  of  several  companies, 
one  among  the  others  being  the  Sheffield  Wednesday  Foot- 
ball Club.— Miss  C.  Emery,  21,  Richards  Road,  Heeley. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

Fifth  Prize,   10s.   6d. 

FARM     TO     PULPIT 

The  most  successful  man  I  know  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whyte, 
Edinburgh.  The  story  of  his  struggle  upwards  is  a  remark- 
able record  of  pluck  and  perseverance.  From  the  lowest 
obscurity  he  has  risen  to  world-wide  fame.  The  doctor 
was  born,  educated,  and  apprenticed  in  Kirremuir,  now 
popularly  known  as  "Thrums."  Though  poor,  he  was 
always  aspiring,  and  had  "Aye,  a  heart  abuve  "  his  hard- 
ships. Bravely  he  "  breasted  the  billows  of  circumstances 
and  made  his  merit  known."  When  harvesting  and  shoe- 
making,  and  when  other  lads  were  at  play,  young  Whyte 
was  reading  and  acquiring  knowledge.  He  pinched  himself 
and  walked  many  miles  to  get  a  book.  Before  his  appren- 
ticeship was  completed  he  was  a  perfect  mine  of  learning. 
By  toiling  and  moiling  he  put  himself  through  the  Univer- 
sity and  Theological  Hall,  becoming  a  minister  in  1866. 
For  over  thirty  years  he  has  been  pastor  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  churches  in  the  land.  Probably  no 
man  living  has  influenced  so  many  young  men  for  good. 
He  now  ranks  among  the  most  outstanding  preachers  and 
theological  writers  of  to-day.—  George  Eskdale,  i,  Muri- 
aston  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 
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THE     MAN-MONKEY     AT     THE     CAMDEN     THEATRE 


Although  man  is  extensively  imi- 
tated, he  is  himself  an  industrious 
imitator.  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  James 
Dubois,  for  instance,  at  the  Camden 
Theatre.  His  assumption  of  the  appear- 
ance and  manners  of  a  monkey  is  one  of 
the  best  things  in  animal  impersonations 
I  have  ever  seen.  He  is  first  seen— 
discovered  —  by  the  audience  sitting 
among-  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  he 
at  once  gets  to  work  at  his  various 
monkey  tricks.  This  is  as  he  appears 
at  the  Camden  Theatre,  but  outside 
pantomime  the  act  is  somewhat  different. 
When  the  curtain  goes  up  he  is  seen 
perched  in  a  hoop,  suspended  from 
above,  and  taking  things  easy.  He 
looks  quaintly  at  the  audience  and  then 
descends  to  the  stage  with  ape-like 
agility.  He  finds  a  bun  on  the  stage 
and  leaps  with  it  on  to  the  table,  when 
he  pulls  it — the  bun — to  pieces  and  eats 
a  portion  of  it.  All  the  time  he  is  look- 
ing askance  right  and  left,  in  true 
monkey  fashion.  He  then  descends  to 
the  stage  and  indulges  in  various  antics, 
ascending  a  rope,  and  from  the  rope 
he  climbs  on  to  a  hanging  pole.  The 
feet  are  quite  bare,  and  the  rope  is 
taken  between  the  toes,  which  Mr. 
Dubois  appears  to  be  able  to  use  as 
deftly  and  with  as  much  confidence  as 
he  does  his  fingers. 

While  on  the  pole  he  does,  for  a  man, 
many  daring  things,  which,  however,  to 


Rope-climbing  extraordinary 


a  monkey  would  be  quite  natural  and 
commonplace.  He  hangs  head  down- 
wards, supported  only  by  his  legs  ; 
holds  himself  out  at  right  angles,  with 
one  foot  and  one  hand  only  touching  the 
pole ;  suddenly  slides  right  down  the 
pole,  bringing  himself  up  with  a  jerk 
just  before  reaching  the  end,  which  is  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  ground. 

It  were  almost  needless  to  state  that 
Mr.  Dubois  is  a  daring  and  accomplished 
gymnast,  as  a  man  must  necessarily  be 
who  would  emulate  the  antics  of  the 
monkey.  The  "skin"  he  wears  is  a 
well-made  and  faithful  imitation  of  the 
genuine  thing,  the  hand  in  particular, 
consisting  of  long  straggling  hair,  being 
remarkably  like.  The  feet,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  are  bare,  the  tops 
being  blacked,  as  also  are  the  backs  of 
the  hands.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the 
face  and  neck  are  "  made-up,"  the 
middle  of  the  face  being  hidden  behind  a 
protruding  papier  mAcke"  muzzle  ;  the 
mouth  opens  automatically,  showing 
the  teeth.  The  forehead  is  given  a  kind 
of  corrugated  appearance  by  means  of  a 
series  of  white  lines  which  are  drawn 
across  it  over  a  black  background  ;  and 
white  is  applied  to  the  hollows  of  the 
eyes,  creating  a  most  striking  and 
natural  effect  when  the  eyebrows  are 
elevated,  in  addition  to  giving  promi- 
nence to  the  forehead.  Mr.  Dubois  keeps 
two  dresses,  which  he  uses  alternately. 
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Mr.  J.  Dubois  reveals  himself 
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'As  others  see  him  " 
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*    .    THE     PERIPATETIC     PRESIDENT 


President  Roosevelt's  favourite  recreation  is  to  take  his  friends  with  him  on  long'  cross-country  walks.  He  is  a 
rapid  walker,  and  the  friends  have  often  to  suffer  extreme  pain  in  endeavouring-  to  keep  pace  with  the  energetic 
President.  He  dses  not  open  a  g"ate  when  he  wishes  to  enter  a  new  field,  but  vaults  over  it  like  a  youth  of 
sixteen — not  at  all  like  the  father  of  a  family.  His  critics  say  that  on  such  occasions  his  methods  are  more 
practical  than  graceful.  Last  week  we  revealed  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  football  enthusiast,  and  here  we  have  him  in 
another  light.     How  many-sided  these  American  Presidents  are  !     (Drawn  by  T.JDart  Walker) 
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A    SHORT    STORY    BY    ANGUS    EVAN    ABBOTT 

"  Hagan,  me  boy,  the  world  is  after  tellin'  ye  that  age 
brings  wisdom.  May  it  plase  yer  honour,  sir,  don't  you 
be  such  a  simpleton  as  to  believe  anything  av  the  koind. 
Misther  Hagan,  sir,  ye're  growing  a  denser  dunderhead 
ivery  day  of  your  loife.  Walk  on,  brush  ahead,  foot  it  along, 
and  maybe  some  foine  day  ye'll  learn  to  pay  attention  to 
no  one's  business  but  your  own,  me  boy.  It'll  take  ye  all 
yer  toime.  Agin  and  agin  oi've  told  ye  that,  ye  ould  sinner." 
Hagan,  the  tramp,  was  impatient  with  himself,  and 
admonished  himself  much  this  day  as  he  tramped  along. 
He  also  used  his  mother-tongue  upon  himself. 

The  adventure  herein  related — Hagan  spoke  of  it  as  a 
calamity,  but  he  was  given  to  looking  upon  anything  that 
disturbed  his  comfort  as  a  tragedy — the  adventure,  I  say, 
befell  him  as  he  rested  for  the  night  under  the  branches  of 
one  of  his  favourite  pine-trees.  He,  in  summer,  dearly 
loved  to  make  his  bed  on  the  earth  that  is  sheltered  to  a 
warm,  dry  brown  under  the  lowly-drooping  branches  he 
spoke  of  as  the  "wigwam"  pine.  It  was  a  panting  July 
night,  and  the  tree  he  found  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
thicket  that  adjoined  an  old  hall  in  Hagan's  favourite 
camping  county,  Surrey.  Later  on,  the  tramp  learned  that 
this  thicket  was  what  might  almost  be  termed  sacred  ground, 
for  the  owner  of  the  hall  and  estate,  sport-loving  old  Squire 
Woodgate,  allowed  no  one  to  disturb  the  place  or  to  invade 
its  wildness.  It  was  a  sanctuary  for  all  sorts  of  small  game 
and  vermin  on  the  ground,  and  birds  and  squirrels  in  the 
trees.  However,  Hagan  knew  nothing  of  this  when  he  crept 
under  the  branches  or  tore  his  way  through  briar.  He  pro- 
tested he  would  not  have  entered  the  preserve  if  he  had 
known  the  character  of  the  place,  but  Hagan  could  swear 
to  more  things  than  most  men. 

The  tramp  found  his  tree  rather  a  lonely  camp.  So  close 
grew  the  branches  and  trunks  of  trees  that  not  a  glimpse 
of  the  old  hall  could  be  obtained.  This  state  of  things  did 
not  agree  with  Hagan's  sense  of  the  sociable,  and  to  remedy 
it,  the  tramp,  after  his  dinner,  eaten,  as  usual,  cross-legged, 
with  a  bone  in  one  hand  and  a  huge  clasp  knife  in  the  other, 
stole  away  to  the  edge  of  the  tangle  of  briars  and  bracken. 
There  he  s*at  and  smoked,  well  hidden,  gazing  at  the  hall, 
soliloquising,  re-tramping  old  journeys  in  many  strange 
patches  of  the  world,  thinking  the  stray  geese  and  odd  duck 
of  Surrey  quite  the  most  palatable  in  the  world,  and  generally 
passing  a  comfortable  evening  of  it.  Hagan  had  grown 
tired  of  fowl  grilled  against  a  wayside  fire  :  fowl  was  a 
ubiquitous  biped,  and,  therefore,  to  a  tramp  commonplace.     Hagan  held  by  roast  goose. 

The  night  was  close  and  dark.  Hagan  felt  drowsy.  When  a  couple  of  hours  had  passed,  seeing  nothing  of 
interest  stirring  in  or  round  the  hall,  the  tramp  resolved  to  seek  his  rest.  On  hands  and  knees  he.  crawled  back. 
Under  the  trees  all  was  blackness,  and  save  for  the  hobble  and  scurry  of  the  rabbits  and  the  splutter  of  a 
startled  bird  in  the  bushes,  everything  was  wondrously  silent.  So  Hagan  turned  in,  a  copy  of  The  Times — 
looted  from  a  carriage  where  the  coachman  had  his  nose  in  a  pint  of  beer — for  a  sheet,  and  his  coat  of 
many  tatters  for  an  eiderdown.     He  slept  the  sleep  of  an  honest  man. 

It  must  have  been  well  past  midnight  when  Hagan  found  himself  suddenly  wide  awake.  He  knew  his 
eyes  were  wide  open  and  his  senses  alert,  although  he  could  see  nothing  — the  night  was  so  black.  Quite  still 
he  lay,  stirring  not  a  muscle  ;  and  when  he  thought  of  it  he  felt  satisfied  that  he  had  made  no  movement  likely 
to  betray  his  presence  to  anyone  who  might  chance  to  be  in  the  vicinity.  Long  experience  in  "lying  low" 
had  schooled  body  and  mind  to  perfection  in  the  difficult  art  of  not  "  givin'  av  hisself  away,"  as  he  termed  it. 
'Motionless,   scarcely    breathing,   he   lay   and   listened.     What  had  awakened  him?     The  perspiration  on   his 


Stole  r.way  to  the  edge  of  the  jungle' 
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brow,  the  "feel"  of  the  night,  the  blackness,  all  led 
him  to  believe  that  a  peal  of  distant  thunder  had 
rumbled  on  his  ear. 

But,  no  !  Out  there  in  the  blackness,  not  so  far 
away  either,  he  heard  the  sound  of  stealthy  footsteps. 
.Listening,  he  detected  the  gentle  pushing  aside  of 
branches,  and— yes,  at  least  two  "somethings" 
approaching.  A  little  later  Hagan  knew  they  were 
human  beings,  for  he  heard  one  mutter  and  another 
answer. 

"  Poachers,  by  all  that's  holy!"  Hagan  breathed  to 
himself.      "  Bad  luck  to  thim,  for  if  there's  a  row 
O'im  in  it — no,  good  luck  to  thim,  so  be  thev 
get  away  without  alarming  the  keepers 
A  poaching  affray  is  not  for  Hagan 

The    footsteps    had     come    quite 
close  and    then  ceased   to  sound. 
Hagan  feared  the  fellows  had 
detected  his  presence. 

"Dark     as     the    devil's 
den  ! "    growled    a    voice, 
cautiously  low,  butsound- 
ing    surprisingly  close 


to  Hagan's  retreat. 

"  Where   you'll    be 
soon  if  this  bad  busi- 
ness is  found    out," 
answered    a    voice, 
growling   as    deep 
as  the  first. 

"  You'l!  tell  me 
that  once  too 
often.  Can't  you 
shut  yer 'ead  and 
let's  get  on  with 
the  job.  Quit 
your  croaking 
once  and  for  all  : 
you're  in  for  it 
now  as  much  as 
I    be  —  almost." 

"Yes,    to   'elp 
you  I've  got  my- 
self    in      it     all 
right  :  but  pnly  to 
help     you,     Jack. 
There'll      be      an 
awful     to-do    over 
the     'ead     of     this 
night's  doings." 

"  Shut  yer  'ead,   1 
tell   you,    or    one    of 
these  fine  times  I'll  shut 
it  for  you.      You  keep 
'arping,  'arping,  'arping 
on   sore    subjects    just    to 
tantalise  me,  you   do,    Ar- 
thur.     I    tell    ye    you're    no 
friend,  you're  not." 

"  No   friend  :    and    me    a  doin' 
this  for  you " 

"  There  you  go  again.     Chuck 
I  tell  yer." 

"All    right,    Jack  ;    keep   your 
you'll  give   us  both   away.     Someone'll   'ear. 

Jack  growled   a   dissatisfied,   angry   growl. 

"What  do  you  say  to  right  'ere  ?"  asked  the  voice 
of  Arthur. 

"  Right  anywhere,  so  long  as  it's  done  and  over 
with."     A  pause.      "  I  'ates  this  sort  of  job  !  " 

"  'Ates  it?  'Ates  it!  I  should  think  you  would 
'ate  it.  A  man  does  not  need  to  do  two  pieces  of  work 
like  this  in  a  lifetime,  that  I'll  swear.  You're  too  short 
and  ugly  o'  temper,  you  are,  and  too  quick  with  your 
gun,  you  are 


in   a   paroxysm  of  anger.     "  If  you  don't,   I'll  spit  it 
open  with  my  spade,  I  will,  so  help  me  !  " 

"  All  right  !     All  right  !     We'll  say  no  more." 
"See  that   you   don't   say  no   more.       Let's  get  to 
work." 

By  this  time  Hagan's  hair  was  standing  on  end  and 
himself  was  on  his  hands  and  knees  peering  out  into  the 
dark.     Becoming  accustomed  to  the  murk,  the  man's 
eyes  made  out  black  against  the  blackness  the  forms  01 
two    men    and,   on   the   ground,   tin    uncanny-looking, 
amorphous  lump.     He  saw  the  men  spread  something 
on  the  ground,  which,  as  one  of  the  men  referred 
to  it,  he  learned  was  a  blanket.     The  two  fel- 
lows then  began  digging,  and  each  spade- 
ful   they    dumped    upon    the   blanket 
s^  with  great  care.      Silently,  quietly, 

they   worked,    and    Hagan,    the 
tramp,    saw    them    gradually 
sink  up  to  their  hips.      Ha- 
gan's   blood    ran    cold,  fcr 
he  knew  it   was  a  grave 
they   dug    there    among 
the  bushes  and  in  the 
darkness.      He    shud- 
dered as   he  glanced 
at  the  long  lump  that 
ty  so    still  near  to 
the  mound  of  earth 
which    grew    upon 
the    blanket.       At 
length    the     men 
straightened  their 
backs  and  wiped 
the    perspiration 
from  theirbrows. 
"  Deep  enough, 
think  you  ?  "  en- 
quired one. 

"  Quite     deep 
enough." 

They       both 
turned  and  gazed 
at  that  for  which 
(hegrave  yawned. 
"Undo      the 
thong    and  dump 
it    in,"    whispered 
one.   But  the  other 
shook  his  head. 
"  I   can't  bear   to 
see  it  ;  bury  the  sack 
with  it." 
"  Very  well.     Come 
on." 

The  two  heaved  them- 
selves out  of  the  hole,  and 
one    taking    the    sack    by 
both  ends,  held    it    over    the 
grave  and  let  it  drop.     Hagan 
heard    it    thud    on    the    bottom. 
Then,  without  a  word,  the  two  men 
fell  to  with  the  mould  on  the  blanket. 
The     villains      did      their    ghastly    work 
'Wiped     the       thoroughly,    each    in    turn    jumping    into    the 
perspiration"       grave  to  trample  the  earth  firmly  down,  and 
when  the    hole  was  full  thev  took  great  pains 
to  level  it  equal  with  the  surrounding  ground,  and  to 
give  it  as  undisturbed  a  look  as  was   possible  in  the 
circumstances.     This  done  they  turned  their  attention 
to  the  reiVinanks&f  the  mould  that  still  lay  on  the  blanket. 
"  Shall  we  spread  it  out  here,  Jack?  " 
"  No  ;  I'm   thinking   it  will   be   better  to   take  it   to 
Sikes'  ploughed   field   and  shake  it  out.      It   can't    be 
noticed  there." 

"  I  tell   you  straight,  Jack,   I  don't  like  this  night's 


"  Shut  yer  'ead,  I   tell  you  ! "  gasped  Jack,    choking  '  work  !     I  don't,  for  a  fact,  and- 
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Jack  grasped  his  spado  threateningly. 

"  I've  warned  ye,  not  once  nor  twice,  but  a  half-score 
times,  Arthur "  he  barked,  far  louder  than  his  com- 
panion cared  to  hear. 

"  Hush  !  Softly,  Jack,  softly.  "  Let's  out  of  this  at ! 
once.  'Ere,  take  my  spade;  I'll  carry  the  blanket."! 
They  made  off,  taking  many  precautions  to  make  no  | 
noise. 

"  Be  japers  !  "  gasped  Hagan,  gingerly  getting  to  his  I 
feet,  and  rubbing  his  head.      "  Now,   pwhat  the  divil 
have  Oi  seen — and  heard  ?  "     Hagan  fell  into  his  native 
brogue     when      sur- 
prised or  worried  ;  at 
other  times  he  spoke 
reasonable  English. 

"There's  been  mur- 
ther  here  or  Oi'm  a 
Dago." 

His  flesh  crawled 
on  his  bones  as  he 
glanced  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  grave. 
For  one  second  he 
hesitated  what  to  do 
and  then  the  spirit 
of  his  race  asserted 
itself. 

"  Niver  be  it  said 
of  a  Hagan  that  he 
let  murthers  slip 
through  his  fingers 
and  then  the  killers 
of  the  young." 

The  last  clause 
proved  that  even  in 
the  darkness  the 
tramp  had  noticed 
the  size  of  the  sack. 

"  Here  goes  to 
thrack  the  black- 
guards down." 

Red  Indian  -  like 
Hagan  slipped 
through  the  bushes 
and  soon  came  in 
touch  with  the  two. 
He  saw  them  shake 
the  mould  into  a 
field,  fold  the  blanket, 
make  off  across  the 
field,  and  enter  a 
keeper's  lodge  close 
at  hand.  Satisfied, 
Hagan  turned  in  his 
tracks  and  striding 
out  at  a  great  pace, 
made  for  a  little 
village  where  the 
day  before  he  had 
passed  a  police-sta- 
tion. Morning  was 
breaking  when  he 
woke  the  denizens 
up. 

The  country  constables  were  not  prepossessed  with 
Hagan's  appearance,  but,  policeman-like,  they  rather 
hoped  there  was  something  in  the  tale.  So  off  set 
Hagan  in  company  of  three  officers  to  interview  the 
inhabitants  of  the  keeper's  lodge. 

When  the  gamekeeper  clapped  eyes  on  the  police- 
men he  staggered  back  a  short  step  and  caught  his 
breath. 

"I  have  called,"  said  the  inspector,  "to  ask  a  few 
questions  about  last  night's  burial  in  the  plantation 
next  Squire  Woodgate's  hall." 

"  How  did  you  'ear  of  it  ?  "  gasped  the  man. 


"  Never  mind  how  I  heard.  What  I  tell  you  is,  1 
haven't  heard  enough.  1  want  to  hear  more— from 
you." 

The  keeper  stepped  out  and  noiselessly  shut  the  door. 
''Don't  frighten  the  missus,"  he  said,  "and  I'll 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  It  was  all  over  the  'ead  of 
Jack  Mason's  temper.  Squire's  young  collie  would 
come  along  and  scurry  after  the  young  pheasants 
Jack's  a-mindin',  and  nothing  could  keep  him  away 
from  'em.  And  last  evening  Jack  loses  his  temper, 
and,  like  a  fool,  'e  ups  and  shoots   the  dawg.      Like  a 

fool  too,  1  mixes  up 
in  the  matter  to 
'elp  Jack,  and  now 
I'm  in  for  it.  Squire'll 
never  forgive  us  w'en 
you  tells  'im." 

"  A  dog,  was  it?" 
mused  the  inspector, 
rubbing  his  chin. 

The  constables 
turned  their  pitying 
gaze  on  Hagan. 
Hagan  took  off  his 
slouch  cap  and  rub- 
bed his  head. 

"Oi'm  out  of  this," 
said  the  tramp. 
"  Bad  luck  to  me 
for  a  week,  or  shall 
Oi  say  for  a  month. 
And  if  Oi  iver  detect 
mesilf  losing  a 
night's  slape  and 
thin  trampin'  tin 
moiles  over  the  head 
o'  burying  a  dead 
pup,  Oi'll  take  me- 
silf abroad  in  the 
open  and  kick  me- 
silf till  Oi  can't  sit 
down.  Oi'm  off  out 
of  this.  Good-day 
to  yez." 

And  Hagan,  the 
tramp,  shuffled  away 
to  pick  up  his  goods 
and  chattels,  and  to 
mind  his  own  busi- 
ness. 


Our  common  ancestor 


Where  limployment 

can  be  Got 

The  January  circu- 
lars of  the  Emigrants' 
Information  Office 
and  the  annual  edi- 
tions of  the  penny 
handbooks  show  the 
present    prospects  of 

^ emigration.     A   new 

handbook      on      the 
West     African 
Colonies  has  just  been  issued.     The  notice  boards  are 
now  exhibited,  and  the  circulars  may  be  obtained  free 
of  charge,  at  more   than  700  public  libraries  and  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country.      It  is  too  early  in  the 
year  for  the  ordinary  emigrant,  other  than  female  ser 
vants,  to  emigrate  to  Canada  in  search  of  employment 
The  report  for  1900,  recently  issued  under  the  Factories 
Act,  shows  that  the  number  of  factories  and  employe 
in  New  South  Wales   comprised  within  the  Act  botl 
increased,  and  that   trades  were  generally  prosperous 
In  Sydney  wages  in  many  trades,  as  the  building  trade 
have  risen,  but  the  cost  of  living  is  greater  in  proportion 
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IN     THE     TRACK     OF     THE     SNOWSTORMS 


A  snow-plough  at  work  on   the   Highland   Railway 


:V:     ■  :   -" ''■■  :      ■:>:: 


^^wb^p 


*> 


The  whirlwind   of   snow  raised   by   tlie   plough   as   it  cleared  the  line 
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HOW    WE    MEANT    TO    BRING    IN    THE    NEW    YEAR 


First  Prize,  10s.   6d. 

To  sit  beside  the  firelight's  cheerful  glow 

And  watch  the  fleeting  moments  as  t'hey  go  ; 

To  talk  with  those  we  love  of  far-off  days, 

When  life  was  cheered  by  youth's-fair*golden  haze, 

And  life  was  gladdened  by  the  merry  time, 

And  days  went  speeding  by  like  minstrel's  rhyme. 

To  wait  the  Lord  and  then  with  thankful  voice 
Greet  the  New  Year  and  bid  each  one  rejoice  ; 
Hoping  that  now  anew,  time  and  the  tide 
Will    bring  to   all    we    love 

blessings  to  bide 
Till  days  and  years  are  gone 

and  in  them  rest, 
They  have    the   peace  that 

mortals  love  the  best. 
H.   P.  Bayne,  36,   Annette 
Street,  Glasgow. 

^   ¥    ¥ 

Second  Prize,  7/6 

It  is  not  always  feasible 
and  often  impossible  to 
?.ttend  a  midnight  service, 
but  everyone  can  breathe 
a  silent  prayer  to  God  that 
the  New  Year  may  be 
better  spent  than  the  last  ; 
this  is  possible,  even  when 
surrounded  by  a  large 
circle  of  relatives  and 
friends,  and  is  to  my  mind 
the  best  way  to  bring  in  the 
New  Year. — M.  Findeisen, 
3,  Bryn  Eurin,  Llanfairfe- 
chan,  N.  Wales. 

v    *    v 

Third  Prize,   5s. 

The  best  way  to  bring 
in  the  New  Year  would  be, 
in  my  opinion,  to  publish 
to  all  the  world  that  peace 
and  concord  reigned 
throughout  South  Africa, 
that  the  ill-will  and  hatred 
of  the  nations  of  Europe 
had  ceased  towards  us,  and 
that  man  to  man  the  whole 
world  o'er  were  brothers 
all. — J.  Barton,  15,  Vale 
Side,  Mossley,  near  Man- 
chester. 


She 
He 


The  best  way  to  bring  in  dropping  my  eyeglass 

the    New    Year    is  —  "In 

bed." — E.    B.    Sparrow,    Allendale,    1,    Chepstow- 
Croydon,  Surrey. 


7.  To  adopt  the  foregoing  resolutions  with  the  hope  that 
(hey  will  be  passed  unanimously,  and  entered  upon  the 
minute-book  of  my  existence  throughout  1902. — YV.  J. 
Flatman,  93,  Wright  Road,  Sallley,  Birmingham. 

*    +    » 

My  opinion  of  the  best  way  to  bring  in  the  New  Year  is 

to  sit  round  a  bright  fire  with  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 

a  pipe  of  good  (old  Judge)    tobacco,    and    previous   to  the 

stroke  of  twelve   o'clock  (and  after)  the  whole  company  join 

I  in  singing  to  the  well-known  strains  of  "  Auld   Lang  Syne  " 

land  "  Hail.  Smiling  Morn." — J.   Sl'TCLIFFE,   69,    Ormonde 

Street,  Jarrow-on-Tj  ne. 

»    *    * 


With  memory,  let  the 
days  of  old  pass  before 
you.  The  mistakes  of  the 
past,  remember  them  only 
to  wipe  out  with  kind  and 
good  acts  in  the  future.— 
Lizzie  Trump,  14,  Peny- 
main  Terrace,  Pontypool, 
Mon. 

v    ¥   V 

The  best  way  to  bring  in 
the  New  Year  is  to  mix 
equal  parts  of  love,  respect, 
forbearance,  and  charity, 
work  them  up  well  together 
with  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
good  temper,  and  you  will 
find  a  capital  cement  that 
will  stick  well  and  b,e  ap- 
preciated by  all. — C.  W. 
Fenton,  2.  Hammerton 
Street,  Pudsey,  near  Leeds. 

*  *   * 

There  is  '02  (nothing  to) 
beat  this  way  if  you  wish 
to  be  up-to-date. — J.  H. 
Graham,  14,  Shamrock 
Square,  Glasgow. 

Spend  all  your  available 
cash  in  clothing,  food,  &c, 
take  it  down  to  some  per- 
son who  knows  the  de- 
serving poor,  then  watch 
the  distribution  of  your 
gifts.  The  joy  of  feeling 
that  you  have  made  many 
people  happy  in  this  fashion 
will  last  till  next  year.  —  J. 
C.  Hylton,  Ryhope,  Sun- 
derland. 

*  ¥   ¥ 

Attend  a  Watch  Night 
-G.  Mountain,  13,  Picton  Street,  Bristol. 

¥   ¥   * 


%ES^ 


You  look  pleased  with  yourself  this  morning,  Bertie 
Yes,  don't  you  know,  I  got  three  times  over   that  stile  without 


Road,    Service. 


Resolve  : 

1.  To  think  wisely,  speak  kindly,  and  act  nobly. 

2.  To  be  true  to  my  word,  my  work,  and  myself. 

3.  To  live  each  day  as   if  my  last ;  enjoy  it  as  if  it  were 
my  first. 

4.  To  be  staunch  to  my  friend,  forbearing  to  my  enemy. 

5.  To  be  happy  myself,  and  make  others  happy  by  doing 
all  the  good  I  can  in  the  world. 

6.  To  act  up  to  a  Scot's  advice  : 

"Cool,  kindly,  cautious,  loving,  aye, 
Forgiving,  loyal  to  be  I'll  try. 

Aye,  and  dae  my  duty  faithfully 

An'  save  the  tin." 


To  me  the  best  way  of  bringing  in  the  New  Year  is 
round  the  family  altar  in  my  father's  house.  I  am  usually 
disappointed  if  circumstances  prevent  me  from  being  at  that 
sacred  spot  as  the  bells  "  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the 
new."  Just  as  the  old  year  is  dying  and  the  glad  chimes 
peal  out,  proclaiming  the  birth  of  a  new  year,  we  kneel 
before  the  Great  Author  of  Time  and  father  commits  us  10 
His  care.  Then  we  rise  and  heartily  greet  each  other. 
This  over,  we  join  in  singing  some  grand  old  Scottish 
psalm  tunes,  expressive  of  gratitude,  praise  and  hope.  The 
unknown  future  we  joyfully  and  fearlessly  face,  because  we 
know  we  have  the  "  smile  of  God's  approval." — Miss 
Agnes  Anderson^  n,  Rustic  Place,  Anstruther,  Fifeshire. 
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Tottenham  Hotspur  v.   Queen's  Park  Rangers  :  A  corner  for  the  Spurs 


Christmas   Hurdle   Race  at  Kempton  Park 


Tottenham  Hotspur  v.  O.P.  Rangers:  The  clever  foot-play  of  the  Spurs  was  much  admired 
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THE     FAMILY     FIEND 


WRITTEN    BY     EDEN    PHILLPOTTS 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    E.     J.    SULLIVAN 


I  THOUGHT  I  know  aboul  every  sort  of  chippiness  (hero 
was  to  know  ;  but  there  are  depths  of  chippiness  hidc'en 
from  a  chappie  until  he  begins  to  get  ancient,  and  it  was 
not  until  I  stood  on  the  brink  of  thirty  that  I  ever  felt  the 
lull  horrors  of  the  complicated  chippiness  which  ended  in 
the  apparition  of  the  Heirloom.  The  whole  point  of  the 
thing-  is  that  my  ancestors  happen  to  dale  back  a  goodish 
way.  Like  a  Japanese  print,  they  were  highly  decorative 
without  being-  exactly  beautiful  in  themselves.  You  see 
their  names  in  history,  and  they  are  generally  described 
as  running  away  and  hiding  after  overwhelming  defeats. 
When  they  were  caught  it  was  the  custom  to  behead  them. 
They  usually  figured  on  the  losing  side,  and  when  acci- 
dent gave  their  cause  victory  the  sensation  was  so 
strange  that  they  got  above  themselves  and  had  to 
be  checked  by  their  own  princes  and  rulers.  At  the 
beginning  ol  this  century  they  dwindled  down  into 
country  gentlemen,  and  now  they  have  nearly  dwindled 
out  altogether.  True  I  exist,  but  as  a  mere  forlorn, 
autumnal  leaf  upon  the  tree  whose  glories  have  vanished 
on  the  wind — a  tree,  moreover,  which  may  never  bud 
again.  In  fact  the  end  is  assured,  for  not  more  than  four- 
and- twenty  hours  ago  my  hand  was  refused  by  the 
only  woman  I  shall  ever  offer  it  to.  Hence  the  chippi- 
ness. I  thought  with  great  friction  o  brain  about 
the  position  :  I  tossed  on  a  bed  of  care  fir  some  hours, 
then  an  unholy  light  from  nowhere  in  particular  illuminated 
my  bed-chamber,  and  I  became  consciou  of  an  absolutely 
novel  form  of  agony  which  had  fastened  upon  my  right 
big  toe. 

Bending  forward  to  ascertain  what  had  happened,  I  heard 
a  voice,  felt  a  horrible  throb  of  pain,  and  found  that  a 
Thing-,  gruesome  beyond  power  of  words  to  describe,  sat 
upon  my  foot.  It  was  quite  black,  four  inches  high,  had 
yellow  eyes,  a  tail  curved  over  his  back  like  an  angry 
scorpion's,  and  long  red  teeth  and  claws.  Its  expression  of 
countenance  was  one  of  cynical  amusement,  and  it  kept  its 
position  as  I  tried  to  shake  it  off  by  burying  both  hind 
claws  in  the  joint  of  my  big  toe.  Before  I  had  lime  to 
get  a  shoe  and  squash  the  Thing,  it  spoke,  and  revealed 
itself  a  conscious  animal  with  extremely  classy  diction  and 
evidently  a  much  higher  intelligence  than  my  own. 

"  I  must  introduce  myself,"  he  said,  "  though  I  daresay- 
that  is  wholly  unnecessary.  You  know  me  well  enough  by 
name,  if  not  by  sight  and  touch.  My  name  is  Gout — at 
least  that  is  what  you  people  call  me.  Your  name  I  know. 
You  may  be  interested  in  seeing  how  my  acute  effects  arc 
produced." 

"  One  minute  !  "  I  cried.  "  This  is  wrong,  monstrous, 
contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  Nature.  You  don't  know  the 
chappie  you  are  torturing  ;  you've  made  a  big  mistake. 
Why,  fiend,  I'm  tlie  most  temperate,  self-contained,  orderly 
person  in  the  world.  It's  nonsenscyour  coming  tormentingme. 
I  only  eat  the  most  whole 
some  food,  and  never 
take  sugar  with  any- 
thing-. Fish  and  green 
vegetables  and  a  little 
ripe  fruit  and  sago  pud; 
dingsand  mutton  broth, 
representing  my  entire 
system  of  nourishment. 
You've  no  sort  ot  busi- 
ness to  look  at  a  man 
who  conducts  himself 
as  I  do.  Think  of  the 
early  hours  I  keep; 
think  of  the  way  I 
avoid  the  night 
air  ;  think  of  the  long 
walks  I  take.  Why, 
my  health  is  my  great 
hobby.  Then  you  must 
know  perfectly  well 
what  I  drink  —  weak 
tea;  and  at  rare  inter- 
vals —  rare  intervals, 
mind — Scotch     whisky 


in  the  most  minute  doses.      Moreover,  I  mingle  bicarbonate 

!  of  potash  with  everything,  and  whenever  I  have  a  span- 
moment  I  eat  a  lithia  tablet  which  contains  five  grains  -;t 
lithium  citrate,  (let  off  that  toe,  there's  a  good  soul.  Pro- 
bably you  didn't  know  all  these  tacts  or  you  wouldn't  have 
come." 

But   he    made    no  attempt     to    get    off;    he    smiled     and 

\  took    a    tighter  grip  ;    and    if   you    want   to    know   what    it 

I  felt   like,    buy   a    pound   of   French    nails   and    make    them 

red-hot,   and   hammer  them    into    your  great    toe-joint    one 

!  by  one. 

"What  you  say  is  reasonable  true,  I  admit,''  he  an- 
swered. "You  weary  your  friends  with  the  subject  of 
I  your  health  ;  you  are  one  of  those  unpleasant  people  who 
eat  drugs  with  your  meals,  and  drop  powder  or  tablets 
into  everything  you  consume  ;  you  quail  before  the  mo< 
simple  and  wholesome  menu  ;  you  live  with  your  hand  on  your 
pulse,  and  squander  your  slender  substance  on  medical  men, 
who  laugh  when  your  back  is  turned.  All  this  is  common  know- 
j  ledge.  But  look  back  a  little  way  ;  recollect  that  extremely 
jovial,  not  to  say  rollicking  stock,  from  which  you  derive  your 
'  name.  Nothing  could  be  much  tamer  than  you  are,  I 
admit.  No  caterpillar  ever  lived  a  more  insipid  and  whole- 
some life.  But  you're  the  last  chip  of  a  very  different  sort 
of  block,  my  friend.  Your  ancestor's  didn't  take  any  bi- 
carbonate of  potash  with  their  food — no,  nor  lithium  citrate 
either.  They  didn't  keep  quiet  and  good — not  the)-  :  they 
didn't  even  keep  sober.  They  ate  like  men  and  drank  like 
men,  and  finished  their  purple  nights  as  gentlemen  should  : 
with  the  bottles  under  the  table.  Generations  upon  gene- 
rations of  them  lived  hard,  and  died  hard  ;  and  those  who 
couldn't  run  to  old  port,  drank  old  October,  and  drank  the 
more.  Their  health  never  bothered  them,  and  when  I  came 
along  they  swore  and  tried  to  drown  me  in  the  best  their 
cellars  or  barrels  still  held.  None  of  your  whining 
nonsense  about  them.  And  now  they  have  gone  under, 
and  the  bones  I  twisted  are  bare,  and  the  merry  jowls 
lie  in  rotten  coffins,  and  laugh  at  you  and  me,  and  all  things. 
Yet  they  knew  something — those  dead-and-gonc  boys. 
They  knew  that  land  can  change  hands  only  less  quickly 
than  money  ;  they  knew  the  rot  was  at  the  root  of  their 
ancient  family  tree.  In  their  cups  it  maybe  that  they  even 
foresaw  you.  Anyway  you  wrong  them  when  you  assert 
that  they  left  behind  nothing  but  a  name.  They  left  Me  : 
Hereditary  Gout.  That  was  a  request  no  rascal  or  spend- 
thrift could  make  ducks  and  duakes  of :  that  was  an  heir- 
loom no  irreverent  survivor  could  sell  or  pawn.  You  can 
hand  me  down  to  your  sons  and  daughters,  that's  ail.  1 
shall  stick  by  you,  believe  me.  The  faithfulness  of  women 
and  dogs  is  nothing  beside  the  faithfulness  of  your  servant, 
Hereditary  Gout.  I  shall  not  kill  you  unless  you  escape 
everything  else,  which  is  unlikely  in  a  man  who  takes  so 
much  medicine  as  you  do.   No,  I  shall  merely  remind  you  of  the 

dead-and-gone  glories 
of  your  family.  I  s-hall 
flutter  about  you,  the 
pleasing  ghost  of  red 
wine  drunk  by  better 
men  than  yourself,  of 
riotous  jollity,  of  wild 
festivity, ofgeneral  reck- 
lessness, and  of  a  gene- 
ration the  like  of  which 
this  neurotic  race  will 
never  see  again. 

He  bowed  and  van- 
ished ;  but  I  felt  his 
claws  still  in  my  toe, 
and  his  teeth,  and  the 
tip  of  his  horrid  barbed 
tail.  I  rang  for  my 
valet,  ascertained  the 
hour  was  two  in  the 
morning— a  time  when 
human  pulses  beat 
their  feeblest  —  and 
I  immediately  sent  for 
mv  medical  man. 


Its  expression  of  countenance  was  one  of  cynical  amusement 
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NOVELTIES    IN    ENTERTAINMENT 
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The  average  person  seldom  realises 
that  all  the  thousands  of  variety  enter- 
tainers of  both  sexes  spend  a  great 
part  of  their  lives  cudgelling-  their  brains 
after  novel  ideas  in  the  way  of  "  shows  " 
and  "business";  and,  indeed,  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering'  that 
a  "  turn  "  which  really  tickles  the  pub- 
lic favour,  or  is  found  attractive  and 
novel  in  the  highest  degree,  is  re- 
warded nowadays  with  a  princely  salary, 
no  matter  how  simple  and  inexpensive 
the  show  may  be  intrinsically.  And  it 
is  not  only  the  keenest  competition 
among  artistes  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  they  are  also  only  too  ready 
to  copy  novel  ideas  in  their  own  line  : 
and  for  this  grievance  the  public  enter- 
tainer has  no  remedy,  as  there  is  no 
existing  copyright  to  help  him. 


How  a  w  if e  supports  her  husband 


Japanese  leg  juggler 

Perhaps  there  is  no  item  of  variety 
business  more  difficult  to  render  novel 
than  that  of  an  acrobatic  "  turn."  The 
thing  is  to  break  away  from  the  set  of 
bars  and  devise  something'  curious  and 
picturesque  in  the  highest  degree. 

We  reproduce  a  photograph  of  a 
troupe  of  acrobats  pictured  in  a  feat  of 
considerable  difficulty.  The  two  poles 
seen  are  not  by  any  means  fixed,  but 
simply  balanced  upright,  with  the  lower 
artiste  supporting-  them  and  him  (er 
herself)  by  being  "anchored"  to  the 
ground  by  one  leg.  The  loose-limbed 
acrobat  forming  the  lower  "storey" 
forms — by  means  of  the  sole  of  the  foot — 
a  kind  of  stilt-like  foothold  for  the  acro- 
bat above ;  and  no  doubt  this  perilous 
construction  would  be  carried  on  yet 
higher  if  there  were  more  members  in 
the  troupe.     You  may  well  believe  that 


How  a  husband  supports  his  wife 
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it  is  a.  matter  of  extreme 
the  four  acrobats  to  ma 
for  several  minutes. 

Another  very  amusing 
and  novel  entertainment  is 
thai  provided  by  the  Bald- 
win Brothers,  who  are  the 
Sprightliest  ot  Americans, 
and  go  through  what  is 
known  as  a  "Comedy 
Acrobatic  Sketch."  It 
says  a  good  deal  for  their 
pluck  and  enterprise  that 
the  photograph  we  repro- 
duce was  possible  at  all,  as 
obviously  the  Irving  meal 
represented  had  to  be 
gone  through  in  thephoto- 
graper's  studio  with  same 
thoroughness  and  "  go " 
with  which  the  show  was 
conducted  on  the  stage  at 
night.  The  two  diners 
seated  on  the  chairs  sustain 
on  their  heads  the  entire 
weight  of  the  third  mem- 
ber of  the  feast,  who 
balances  himself  by  a 
supreme  effort,  with  his 
dead  and   feet  extremities 


ic  difficulty  and   nice  balancing  for  I  feet  and  legs  instead  of  with  Ins  hands  or  arms.     The  balls 
intain  these  extraordinary  postures  '  would  rest  on  the  ground,,  and  be  dexterously  "  persuaded 

by  means  of  the  higgler's 


An  extraordinary  balancing  repast  by  the  Baldwin 
Brothers 


toes  to  slip  on  Ins  instep. 
Another  dexterous  move- 
ment would  take  them  up 
on     to     the     knee,     whilst 

another  jerk  would  make 
them  travel  up  his  Chesl  on 
to  his  shoulder;  then,  a-, 
though  actuated  by  in- 
visible wires,  the  balls 
would  swiftly  travel  one 
after  the  other  around  the 
back  of  his  neck,  and  thej 
down  the  other  side  of  the 
bod)'.  The  effect  is  ex- 
tremely curious  and  un- 
canny, considering  the 
absolute  molionlessness  of 
the  juggler's  arms.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that 
Moung  I'hotin  was  as 
clever  and  dexterous  with 
his  legs  as,  say,  Cinque- 
valli  is  with  his  hands. 

Mdme.  Adgie,  the  well- 
known  lady  lion  tamer,  is 
perhaps  the  most  daring  of 
all  the  wild  beast  trainers 
at  present  before  the 
nearly    every    great    city- 


resting       on      the      heads 

of    his     two    brother    performers.     -The  "strain    upon    the    public.     She    has    performed    in 

head  and  neck  muscles  of  these  athletes  must  be  quite  of  the  world,  from  Paris  to  San  Francisco;  and  one 
extraordinary,  and  yet — notwithstanding  this  apparently  |  would  think,  so  absolutely  fearless  is  she,  that  she  her- 
impossible  attitude — the  performers  are  required  to  go  !  self  must  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  risk  she  runs.  For 
through  their  strange  dinner  with  every  appearance  of  this  lady  takes  liberties  with  her  magnificent  lions  which 
appetite  and  gusto  :  a-nd,  indeed  the  acrobat  occupying  the  I  would  absolutely  appal  even  the  most  daring  and  skilful  of 
most  trying  position  of  all  seems  to  forget  the  trying  male  lion  tamers.  In  the  accompanying- photograph  we  see 
circumstances,  and  appears  to  be  only  anxious  that  he  shall  her  calmly  seated  "  side-saddle'  on  the  back  of  a  huge  maned 
get  his  fair  share  of  what  is  going.  j  lion  from  Somaliland,  but  it  is  evident  that  both  he  and  his 

Then,  again,  with   regard   10   juggling.     Here    it    is   in-l  wife  cm   the  left  are  strongly   protesting    against   this  dis- 
creasinglv  difficult  to  obtain  novelties,  and  astute  managers  ]  respectful  treatment. 

and  agents  have  their  representatives  all  over  the  world,  |  Madame  Adgie  has  naturally  had  a  great  many  narrow 
even  in  far-off  Burma.  It  was  from  Burma  that  Moung  !  escapes,  but  of  her  it  may  be  truly  said  that  she  is  abso- 
Photin,  of  the  Moung  Toon  Trio,  came,  with  his  peculiar  ;  lutelv  without  feat  of  these  huge  brutes.  She  will  even 
juggling  of  heavy  balls  with  his    extraordinarily  sensitive  '  venture   into  a  cage  half  the   size  of  the  one  here  shown. 


Madame  Adgie  and  her  tender-hearted  lion? 
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ASTON     VILLA    v.     BURY 


Play  on  the  Wing 


A  corner  kick  by  Aston  Villa 
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MR.    W.    L.    ABINGDON    IN    "SHERLOCK    HOLMES" 

Mr.  Abincrdon  delights  to  be  thought  of  as  the  "greatest  villain  unhung."      He  holds  the  record  lor  thi 
number  ot  times  in  which  he  has  played  the  part  of   the  villain  in  melodrama,  chiefly  at  Drury  Lane 

(Photo  by  Geo.  Garet-Charles) 
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IN  THE  LOOKING-GLASS 
This  is  the  season  for  festivities.  Every- 
where are  parties,  entertainments,  balls,  &c. 
Everyone  is  trying1  to  crowd  sufficient  excite- 
ment to  last  any  moderate  individual  a  whole 
year  into  two  or  three  weeks.  "What  shall 
we  wear?"  is  the  question  we  hear  on  every 
side.  It  is  only  a  very  limited  number  who 
can  afford  fresh  dresses  for  each  entertainment, 
and  vet  it  is  undesirable  to  wear  the  same 
gown  night  after  night,  especially  if  one  is 
likely  to  meet  the  same  people.  Blouses  are 
our  greatest  help,  and  if  we  are  fairly  clever 
with  our  fingers,  what  dainty  slips  we  can 
manufacture  for  a  very  small  outlay.  The 
sales  are  commencing  now  ;  everywhere  we 
see  most  fascinating  confections  at  ''  enormous 
reductions." 

^»      V     ^ 

I  saw  one  of  the  sweetest  of  evening  blouses 
a  day  or  two  ago.  It  was  in  pale  mauve 
chiffon,  accordion-pleated.  It  was  cut  in  a 
V-shape.  The  V  was  outlined  in  cream 
guipure  lace  insertion,  with  three  rows  of  dark 
mauve  ribbon  velvet  (belje'  ribbon)  interlaced. 
The  sleeves  were  of  the  guipure,  transparent, 
with  three  rows  of  ribbon  velvet  interlaced, 
and  finishing  at  the  elbow  with  a  rosette  of  the 
same.  The  sleeve  was  finished  at  the  elbows 
with  a  deep  frill  of  the  mauve  chiffon,  with  a 
tiny  ruche  of  the  chiffon  at  the  edge.  On  the 
left  shoulder  was  also  a  ckoit  of  ribbon  velvet. 
Another  pretty  blouse  was  of  cream  nun's  veiling.  The 
blouse  itself  was  quite  plain,  with  some  fulness  brought  into 
the  waist,  but  the  collar  was  very  dainty.  It  was  made  of 
lace  scallops.  Between  each  scallop  was  black  ribbon 
velvet,  at  the  end  of  which  were  three  tiny  silver  buttons. 
The  sleeves  were  of  tucked  nun's  veiling,  finished  just 
below  the  elbow,  and  slashed  up  into  tabs  to  give  spring. 
The  undersleeves  were  puffs  of  lace  insertion  and  ribbon 
velvet  alternating.  The  puff  was  put  into  a  band  of  lace 
insertion,  with  black  ribbon  velvet  round  the  centre.  One  of 
the  loveliest  things  for  children  I  saw  was  a  Liberty  frock  in 
terra-cotta  silk,  trimmed  with  pink  crepe,-de-chine.  The 
skirt  was  almost  long-,  gathered  into  a  high  waist.  Just 
under  the  arms  was  draped  a  wide  sash  of  soft  satin  to 
match,  terminating  with  an  exquisite  rosette  and  long-  ends 
at  the  left  side  of  the  front.  Above  this  came  the  loveliest 
little  chemisette  in  pink  crepe-de-chine,  just  rucked  at  the 
neck.     The  sleeves  were  of  the  same  material. 

¥   ¥   ¥ 

THE    KITCHEN 

There  is  something  of  unrefinement,  not  to  say  positive 
vulgarity,  about  a  bloater.  I  love  my  love  with  a  B  because 
she  is  beautiful,  and  I  took  her  to  the  sign  of  the  "  Beetle," 

and  treated  her  to ?   But  the  bloater,  properly  handled, 

can  be  very  nice  ;  try  this  recipe  for — 

Herring-toast  Sandwich 

Take  a  bloater,  split  it  in  two  down  the  back,  pour  a  pint 
of  boiling  water  over  it,  and  let  it  soak  five  minutes  ;  dry, 
and  broil  gradually  on  a  gridiron.  When  done,  remove  the 
bones,  and  lay  it  between  two  pieces  of  crisp,  lightly-buttered 
toast.     Serve  it  very  hot. 

*    *    v 

Cocoanut  Pudding 

Ingredients. — ^lb.  sugar,  %Vh.  flour,  1  egg,  ,'4'lb.  grated 
cocoanut,  1  lablespoonful  cream,  %  teaspoonful  baking- 
powder,  vanilla  flavouring. 

Method. — Cream  the  butter,  add  the  sugar,  cocoanut,  and 
flour  ;  beat  all  for  ten  minutes,  stir  in  the  beaten  egg,  cream, 
baking-powder,  and  flavouring.  Bake  in  cups,  or  a  buttered 
dish. 


Here  is  a  nice  way  of  do-ng  Kidneys.  Skin  the  kidnc\  s,» 
cut  them  into  dice,  and  cook  thejn  gently  in  1  oz.  of  butler, 
previously  melted,  for  about  seven  minutes,  sprinkle  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  on  toast  garnished  with  rolls  of 
bacon. ' 

*    *    *« 
A  Simple  .Method  of  Detecting  Alum  in  ltrcad 

Run  the  blade  of  a  knife  made  very  hot  into  the  crumb  of 
a  loaf  a  day  old.  If  there  rs  alum  in  the  bread  it  will 
appear,  sticking  to  the  blade  of  the  knife. 


A  Good  Water  Softener 

Mix  fine  oatmeal,  powdered  soap  and  powdered  orris  roet 
in  the  proportion  of  2)4  lb.  oatmeal  to  4  oz.  soap  and  8  oz. 
orris  root,  and  tie  loosely  in  muslin  bags. 


Always  cook  with  a  gas-stove  if  you  want  efficiency 
and  cleanliness 

How  to  Clean  a  Mackintosh 

Spread  the  cloak  on  the  table  and,  using  a  clean  scrub- 
bing brush,  go  over  it  carefully  with  soft  soap  and  water 
till  the  mud-stains  are  removed.  Now  rinse  it  out  in  clean 
soft  water  and  hang-  it  in  the  shade  to  dry. 

*  *    * 

How  to  Freshen -up  Stale  Bread 

Soak  the  bread  in  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  let  it  stand 
for  half  an  hour  ;  then  bake  in  a  steady  oven. 

*  *    * 

To  Remove  Hot-water  .Marks 

No  one  likes  those  little  "  fairy  rings  "  which  make  their 
appearance  on  polished  trays  and  tables.  To  remove  them, 
make  a  thin  paste  of  salad  oil  and  salt,  leave  it  on  the  ring 
an  hour,  then  polish  with  a  dry  soft  cloth. 


In  cleaning   anything   which    has    had    sugar   in    it,    we 
should  remember  to  use  cold  water  first. 
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A  Five-Seated 

Railway  Cycle 
Peculiar  cy- 
cles, such  as  the 
one  seen  in  the 
photograph  given 
below,  are  pro- 
vided on  most  of 
the  railways  of 
the  world,  and 
particularly  on 
American  roads, 
for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  engi- 
neers and  survey- 
ors to  inspect  the 
track  and  see  that 
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A  Boer   threshing   machine 
everything  is  in  good  repair.     They  are  also  very  useful  I  of  the  big  Lumber  Companies  of  the  United  States 


5'I 

in  tropical  coun- 
tries where  floods, 

"wash-out  s," 
landslides,  and 
similar  disasters 
are  frequent,  and 
they  enable  an  en- 
gineer to  tear  at 
once  up  the  line  at 
twenty  to  thirty 
miles  an  hour 
without  the  neces- 
sity of  waiting  for 
an  engine  to  get 
up  steam.  The 
machine  shown  is 
a  car  used  by  one 


A    rapid    and    convenient    mode    of    railway    transit    without    steam-engines 


WortF)  a  Guinea  a  Boxc 
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BEECH  AM  S  PILLS 

Are   the  most   efficacious   medicine  yet  known   for  the  cure  of  all   forms   of 

INDIGESTION,  BILIOUS  DISORDERS, 
SICK  HEADACHE,  POORNESS  OF  BLOOD, 
NERVOUS  DEBILITY,  &  CENERAL  WANT  OF  TONE. 

Such  unquestionable  testimony  can  be  obtained  by  almost  anyone  anywhere.  Tho.e  who 
have  taken  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  have  realised  the  immense  benefits  derived  horn  their 
use,  and  have  recommended  them   to  their   friends. 

But  notwithstanding  the   gigantic    sale  of  over  SIX    MILLION    BOXES    FER 

ANNUM,    there    are    still    thousands    of    sufferers  who    are    spoiling'    their    lives,    and 

possibly    ruining     their    health,    with    experiments,  while     the    old-established     remedy, 
BEECHAM'S    PILLS,   remains  still  untried. 


Sold  Everywhere  in  Boxes,  Price  1/1  %  (56  Pills)  and  2/9  (168  Pills). 
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More  Results 

The  results  of  the  "Which  Is" 
Competition  this  week  show  that  in 
our    issue    of  December  ,    the 

handsomest  man  was  General 
Walter  Kitchener  ;  the  prettiest 
girl,  Miss  Mary  Saqui  ;  the  most 
interesting-  picture,  the  Procession 
of  the  Puddings;  the  most  interest- 
ing" paragraph,  "  A  School  with  a 
Notable  Record  ;  "  and  the  best  fea- 
ture, "  Nursing  a  Skating  Rink." 
Four  competitors  were  right  with  all 
five,  their  names  being :  Winifred 
I).  Howe,  17,  Marlborough  Road, 
Cardiff ;  Miss  A.  G.  Holdich,  Wir- 
rington  Vicarage,  Peterborough  ; 
T.  Terry,  4,  Cambridge  Road, 
Faversham,  Kent  ;  and  Miss  E. 
Davidson,  13,  Coates  Crescent, 
Edinburgh.  One  paragraph  very 
nearly  tied  with  the  winning"  para- 
graph, viz.,  "The  Official  Version." 
and  as  Mrs.  W.  Watson,  High 
Street,  Bollington,  near  Maccles- 
field, had  four  right;  and  this  is  her 
most  interesting  paragraph,  she 
comes  in  fifth.  These  five  get 
5s.  each. 

*    *    V 

The  King's  Way 

The  interest  taken  by  his  Majesty 
in  so  many  different  charities  and 
hospitals  has  suggested  to  me  a 
novel  competition,  which  I  am  sure 
will  interest  my  readers.  I  offer 
three  prizes  of  7s.  6d.  each,  for  the 
three  best  answers  to  the  question  : — 

"Which  is  the  best  charitable 
institution  to  support,  and  why  ?  " 

Answers  must  be  written  on  the 
back  of  a  postcard  and  sent  in  by 
Friday,  January  17111,  results  being- 
published  on  February  1st, 

?r    *    ¥ 

Welsh  Humour 

A  constant  reader  writes  re- 
minding me  that  we  have  not  hitherto 
had  much  in  the  way  of  Welsh 
humour  as  yet,  and  sending"  me  a 
couple  of  translations  from  the 
Weish  which  I  agree  with  him  in 
thinking ^vorth  publication. 

Here  is  one.  A  farmer's  wife  was 
riding  to  market  one  day.  On  her 
way  she  fancied  that  her  riding- 
gown  was  too  short.  Shortly  she 
met  a  very  comical  fellow  and  said 
to  him  :  "  Is  there  much  (11a wer)  of 
my  feet  to  be  seen,  John?"  John  : 
"  Indeed,  madam,  I  don't  know  how 
many  (llawer)  you  had  when  you 
started."  In  Welsh  there  is  only 
one  word  for  much  and  many%  and 
that  word  is  "  llawer." 

*    *    * 

Another  Welsh  Joke 

Little  Will's  father  used  to  be  in 
his  sulks  for  several  days  occa- 
sionally.    He    was    sitting    by    the 


fire  one  afternoon  in  one  of  the  sulks  without  uttering  a  word 
to  anybody,  in  which  state  he  had  been  during  the  two  pre- 
vious days.  Will,  after  having  seen  his  mother  out  of  doors, 
began  to  open  the  drawers  and  climbed  up  to  look  into  the 
dresser  jugs.  Lastly,  he'_began  to  search  the  ornaments  on 
the  mantelpiece,  close  to  the  old  man.  The  father  at  last 
got  tired  of  Will,  and  asked  sharply  :  "What  are  you 
looking  for,  Will  ?  "  "  Your  tongue,  father,"  was  Will's  cool 
answer. 

¥    *    * 
A  Narrow  Escape 

My  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  competition  postcards  is 
that  I  have  not  room  to  print  one-tenth  of  those  that  seem 


Miss  Laura  Thompson 

Principal  girl  in  "  Cinderella,"  Gaiety  Theatre,  Dublin  (Photo  by  D'Arcy 

worthy  of  reproduction.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  was 
unable  to  print  last  week  the  following  remarkable  story  of 
a  narrow  escape  by  one  of  the  readers  of  the  Budget.  He 
says  :  "  I  have  seen  many  narrow  escapes  during  thirty 
years'  work  on  one  of  our  railways,  but  none  so  vividly 
brought  to  my  notice  as  my  own  personal  experience  about 
a  month  back.  Mounting  a  platform  at  the  end  of  a  train, 
with  another  one  in  the  rear  quite  6ft.  apart  and  both  with- 
out engines,  I  placed  one  hand  on  the  buffer  to  assist  me  to 
rise,  and  whilst  doing  so  a  fellow-servant  released  the 
brake  in  my  rear,  causing  the  carriages  to  expand  very 
quickly  and  quietly,  nipping"  my  thumb  before  I  could 
extricate  it.  Had  he  liberated  the  brake  a  moment  sooner, 
whilst  I  was  in  the  act  of  passing  the  buffers,  I  must 
inevitably  have  been  crushed  to  death,  and  although  I  may 
have  to  lose  my  thumb  and  may  not  be  able  to  lay  claim  to 
having  been  saved  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth,  I  can  surely  say 
my  life  was  saved  by  the  skin  of  my  thumb." — W.  C.  LvCAS, 
37,  Diaper  Street,  Leicester. 
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THE    GERMAN    CHANCELLOR    VON    BULOW 

Making  one   of   his   pompous    speeches.       He    has    referred   in  the  most  undiplomatic    terms   to 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  does   not   seem  to  have  taken  the  trouble   to  read  our  Colonial  Secretary's 
original  speech,  containing  the  debated   reference  to   Germany 
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SIX  GRAND  PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 

! — ^ nil \ 

i  The    Editor  of    the    Black   and    White   Budget    offers    Five   Prizes    of 

TEN    AND    SIXPENCE    EACH,  for  the  five  best  stories  telling 

A  STORY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  STAGE  OR  A  THEATRICAL  PERFORMANCE 

Tell  us  the  story  on  the  back  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Black  and 
White  Budget,  34,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.      And  don't  forget  to  put  your  own  address. 

TVT   r>  PD^TP  A  pnc        ami   y  This   Competition   closes  on  Friday,  January  24,  and 

KstXl^UO        UlNLJ,  ilve  result  will  be  announced  February  8. 


MARKED    "COMPETITION.* 


O  1       The   Editor   of  the    "Black   and  White   Budget"   will  award,   tint il  further 
notice,   a   Monthly  Prize   of  £5,    and  a   Certificate   of  Merit,   for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  AMY  CURRENT  EVENT 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  will  he  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  Editor  will  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  month  has  been  best  suited  for  reproduction,  and  will  forward  a 
cheque   for  £5  (Five  Pounds)  together  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

JV.B. — In  cases  where  a  photographer  supplies  his  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
prize  will  be  equally  divided  between  photographer  -and  agent,  but  the  Certiiicate  of  Merit  will  be 
forwarded  to-  the  photographer  only.     Prize-winner  for  December,  R,  Banks,  Manchester. 


3.]  WHICH     IS 

\.     The   Handsomest   Man  ? 

2,     The  Prettiest   Girl? 

3.     The  Most    Interesting   Picture? 

4.     The  Most   Interesting   Paragraph  ? 
5.     The   Best   Feature  ? 

in  this  number  of  the  Budget.  Send  your  opinion  on  the  back  of  a  postcard. 
Whoever  can  pick  out  the  answers  which  coincide  most  with  popular  opinion  must 
have  considerable  skill  in  gauging  the  public  taste,  and  probably  would  make  a 
first-rate  Editor.  Five  prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  most  correct  answers.  Last  day 
January   24th.      Results   announced   February  8th. 


4]     WHAT  GAME   DO  YOU  LIKE   BEST,  AND  WHY? 

The  three  best  answers  written    on  postcards  will  gain   Prizes   of  7s.  6d.   each. 
Last  day  for  answers,  January   24th.      Results,    February  8th. 

5.]   THE  KICEJST-bOOKING  JVIAN  YOU   KNOW,     gee  p.  544. 
6.]  3EE    PAGE    544. 
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NEWS      AND      VIEW3 


THE  old  blood  has  not  yet  run  out,  as  anyone  could  i  the  light  and  played  his  childhood's  games.  The 
see  who  passed  along  Cockspur  Street  last  week,  i  register  records  the  river's  risings  but  for  a  century, 
and  saw  the  recruits  for  the  new  Yeomanry  thronging  though  probably  its  fluctuations  in  Shakespeare's  days 
the   pavement.     The   Government's   demand  for   9,000    were  as  frequent  as  in  more  recent  times.     The  board 


Tasmanians  v.  Dutch  at  Victoria  West 


volunteers  is  not  likely  to  lack  a  true-spirited  answer. 
You  may  add  to  the  income-tax,  or  pile  the  duty  on 
sugar,  or  do  what  you  like,  but  you  can't  make  the 
true  Briton  fail  to  realise  his  responsibilities  and  his 
duty  to  the  Empire.  And  we  believe  in  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, with  all  his  faults  and  failings,  as  the  most  ener- 
getic man  in  the  whole  Cabinet,  a  business  man  who 
means  to  see  us  through  this  South  African  business, 
and  bring  us  out  right  in  the  end.  So  pompous  old 
Von  Biilow  may  say  what  he  likes. 

*   *   ¥ 

C  PECIAL  interest  attaches  to  our  picture  of  a  flood- 
•--'  register,  on  account  of  the  classic  character  of  the 
stream  whose  uprisings  it  records,  that  being  none  other 
than  the  river  on  whose  banks  Shakespeare  first    saw 


— the  older  half  of  which  bears  the  inscription,  "  Height 
I  of  Floods  " — carries  the  record  of  the  fourteen  principal 
j  uprisings  of  the  Warwickshire  Avon  during  the  nine- 
j  teenth  century.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  two 
I  highest  floods  occurred  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close 
!  of  the  century — viL,  in  1801  and  in  1900— the  latter,  as 
I  was  surely  fitting  in  a  progressive  age,  beating  that  of 
j  ninety-nine  years  earlier  by  more  than  a  foot.  It  should 
j  be  said  that  this  interesting  board  is  affixed  to  the  wall 
I  of  the  water-mill  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  that  its 
!  lower   edge  is  at    least  six   or    eight    feet    above    the 

normal  level  of  the  river.  But  for  improved  arrange- 
;  ments  for  carrying  off  the  water,  and  the  exercise  ot 
!  special    precaution,     the    heavy    rains    of    this    month 

(January,    1902)  would   have  run  the  highest  previous 

flood  pretty  closely.     (See  page  536.) 


Recruits  for  the  new   Yeomanry  crowding  at   Cockspur  Street 
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The  Awakening 

THE  German  press  attacks  on  Great  Britain  are  do- 
ing' us  no  end  of  good.  Up  to  the  present  we  have 
been  far  too  good-natured  towards  the  German,  who 
has  taken  advantage  of  our  simplicity  by  encroaching 
on  our  markets  while  professing  the  most  cousinly 
friendship.  Only 
those  who  have  * 
been  in  Germany 
can  realise  the  ex- 
tent to  which  our 
"cousins  "  hate  us, 
and  hate  everyone 
who  speaks  Eng- 
lish. I  have  seen 
a  German  "  Corps 
Student"  (of  one 
of  the  best  families 
in  Thuringcn)  take 
a  dish  of  meat  from 
before  an  Ameri- 
can at  a  restaurant 
in  Jena,  and  offer 
ittohisdog.  Itwas 
an  American,  but 
it  might  have  been 
an*Englishman  for 
a  1.1  the  German 
could  tell.  Such 
an    insult   was,    of 

course,  exceptionally  gross,  but  petty  slights  of  the 
most  exasperating  nature  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
as  a  result,  you  find  Englishmen  who  go  to  Germany 
with  the  friendliest  of  feelings  coming  away  with  very 
different  intentions.  The  German-is  a  bully,  and  hits 
where  he  thinks  he  won't  be  hit  back.  Let  us  be  pre- 
pared to  hit  back. 


Wales  kick  their  first  goal 
played  last  Saturday- 


England  v.  Wales 

T  N  spite  of  the  weather,  the  match  between  England 
*■  and  Wales,  at  Blackheath,  last  Saturday,  gave  the 
spectators  a  stirring  and  memorable  hour.  Right  up 
to  the  last  minute  the  issue  was  uncertain,  and  tin- 
Welsh  superiority  of  one  point  might  have  been  dis- 
counted half-a- 
dozen  times.  The 
Welshmen  were 
splendid  in  the 
scrimmage,  and 
gave  some  showy 
passing,  but  won 
eventually  more  be- 
cause of  the  weak- 
ness and  selfish- 
ness of  the  English 
team  than  because 
of  great,  football. 
Raphael  was  par- 
ticularly  disap- 
pointing on  this 
score,  and  seemed 
to  imagine  he  was 
the  only  three-qua:- 
ter  in  the  field. 
¥  »  ¥ 
Royal  Processions 
THE  King  has 
■*■  opened  Parlia- 
ment for  the  second  time,  and  once  more  we  realise  that 
the  monarchy  is  more  firmly  rooted  than  ever  in  the 
affections  of  the  people.  The  Coronation  route  will 
fortunately  be  somewhat  longer  than  that  to  St.  Ste- 
phen's, though  even  the  many  miles  covered  by  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  Procession  will  hardly  seem  sufficient 
for  the  crowds  that  will  throng  to  London  next  June. 


at  the  International  match 
-Strand-Jones  converts 


England's  second  try— Robinson    gets  over 
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ENGLAND     v.    WALES     LAST     SATURDAY 


England  coming  out 


Lining  out— touch  to  Wales 


A  stiff   scrimmage 
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*      KINGS     THROUGH     FRENCH     SPECTACLES      * 


Of  all  the  cities  of  Europe  most 
subject  to  cranks  and  crazes,  per- 
haps Paris  is  the  most  notable,  and 
just  now  the  craze  is  for  picture 
postcards  containing'  caricatures  of 
the  King's  and  Queens  of  Europe, 
a  selection  of  which  is  reproduced 
Dn  this  page.  As  every  Conti- 
nental tourist  knows,  picture  post- 
sards  play  a  great  part  in  the  daily 
life  of  our  Continental  neighbours, 
and  they  have  shops  entirely  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  these  interesting  sou- 
venirs. 

In  Paris,  the  picture  postcards  as  a 
rule  reflect  the  topic  of  the  hour,  and 
— as  M.  Santos  -  Dumont  has  sus- 
pended his  activities  for  the  present 
— an  astute  publisher  commissioned 
an  artist  to  prepare  this  series  of 
caricatures,  which  show  us  once  and 
for  all  that  our  lively  French  neigh- 
bours bv  no  means  confine  their  ener- 
gies to  ridiculing"  our  own  riders  and 
statesmen,  &c,  but  are  pretty  catho- 
lic in  their  attacks,  not  sparing  even 
their  august  ally  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las of  Russia. 

There  can  be  no  gainsaying-  the 
cleverness  and  character  shown  in 
these  amusing  pictures  of  the 
Monarchs  of  Europe,  seen  through 
French  spectacles:  for  example,  the 
caricature  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
of  Italy  is  full  of  djgnity  and  droller}-, 
while  the  matrimonial  affair  of  the 
Royal  Servian  House  is  hinted  at  in 
a  very  humorous  manner.  The  per- 
sonal mannerisms  of  the  King-  of  the 
Belgians  are  also  caught  in  a  very 
funny  way,  and  while  the  carica- 
turist has  certainly  not  been  con- 
spicuously complimentary  to  our  own 
King-,  bonhomie  is  undoubtedly 
suggested  in  the  opulent  cigar  and 
general  air  of  good  fellowship  and 
geniality. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  these  caricatures  is  that  showing 
the  venerable  Kaiser — Franz  Joseph 
of  Austria  —  which  contains  just 
enough  exaggeration  to  make  one 
realise  at  a  glance  the  humour  and 
cleverness  of  the  likeness. 

Oddly  enough,  President  Loubct 
is  not  among  the  set. 

The  boy  King-  of  Spain  is  repre- 
sented under  the  control  and  tutelage 
of  his  Royal  mother. 

It  is  well  known  that  King  Carlos 
of  Portugal  takes  life  pretty  easily, 
and,  as  the  saying  goes,  "  does  him- 
self well  ;"  and  this  personal  trait  is 
very  well  expressed  in  the  likeness. 

These  caricatures — reproduced  on 
postcards — are  having-  a  very  great 
sale  on  the  boulevards  just  now  ;  and 
so  great  is  their  popularity  that  there 
is  a  demand  not  merely  for  a  single 
print,  but  the  entire  set,  which  are 
fired  off  one  after  the  other  at  friends 
by     the      purchaser,      who     usually 


Our   Friend   and  Ally"  the  Czar 


To  think  I  should  be  in  such  company 


scribbles  some  witty  joke  at  I  he  end 
of  his  message. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  English 
do  not  properly  understand  our  lively 
neighbours  ;  and  on  that  account 
may  attach  too  much  importance  to 
sallies  of  this  kind,  when  from  our 
point  of  view  they  transgress  the 
bounds  of  good  taste.  The  French 
themselves,  however,  as  is  well 
known,  are  extremely  astonished 
when  it  is  represented  to  them  as 
impolitic  and  in  bad  taste  to  ridicule 
the  monarchs  of  Europe  in  this  way  : 
and  their  only  reply  to  such  repre- 
sentations is  that  the  objectors  have 
no  sense  of  humour,  and  that  the 
last  people  in  the  world  to  object  are 
the  august  personages  forming  the 
subject  of  the  caricatures. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Revolution  has  not  yet  died 
out,  and  that  the  Frenchman  con- 
siders every  crowned  head  as  fair 
game.  He  is  Republican  and  revo- 
lutionary to  the  heart,  and  is  un- 
sparing in  his  criticism  ot  every 
movement, whether  French  or  foreign, 
which  menaces  the  independence  of 
his  or  another  nation,  especially  the 
working  people  of  that  nation.  That 
strange  paper,  LAssiette  an  Beurrc, 
to  which  the  finest  French  artists 
unhesitatingly  contribute,  is  wholly 
Anarchist  in  sympathy  and  expres- 
sion. 

Very  different  this  from  the  Ger- 
man type  of  caricature,  which  is 
purely  vulgar  and  coarse,  without 
any  deep-felt  political  inspiration, 
and  simply  the  outcome  of  a  gross 
imagination.  Coarse  as  some  of  the 
French  gutter  -  prints  undoubtedly 
are,  they  have  none  of  that  blatant 
offensiveness  which  makes  the  Ger- 
man parallel  so  revolting. 

The  German  Universities  have 
given  book-learning  to  the  Father- 
land, but  manners,  culture  and  taste 
are  still  very  far  to  seek. 

Not  the  least  amusing-  character- 
istic of  these  postcards  is  the  accom- 
panying description,  which  we  trans- 
late in  some  cases  for  the  benefit  of 
the  readers.  "Our  friend  and  Ally" 
the  Czar  is  described  as  the  least 
spiritual  of  tyrants  ;  will  this  pass 
the  Russian  censor?  Or  will  the 
police  in  Paris  even  interfere  ?  One 
can  hardly  imagine  Grand  Duke 
Smasbowitch  reading  such  a  de- 
scription with  equanimity.  Poor  old 
Kruger  comes  off  rather  easily  ;  the 
artist  thinking  the  old  man's  chief 
regret  would  be  to  find  himself  in 
such  company.  Oom  Paul  thus  es- 
capes unscathed,  but  the  Queen  of 
Holland,  Pro-Boer  as  she  is,  has  a 
very  different  fate.  The  artist,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  is  not  very  gallant 
■ — and  yet  Queen  Wilhelmina  had  her 
wedding-  dress  made  in  Paris. 
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POPULAR    FRENCH    POSTCARDS 


Oscar     II.,  King    of    Norway 
and  Sweden 

France's  only  guest  in  1900 


Victor    Emmanuel    III.,  King 
of  Italy 

In   his  father's  steps 


Alexander    I.,    King   of    Servia 

(We  dare  not  translate  the  French 
description) 


Abdul  Hamidll. 

The  most  spiritual  of  th«  tyrants 


Leopold  II. 
King    of    the    Belgians 


Wllhelmina,   Queen  of  the 
Netherlands 

Youth    her   excuse 


Alphcnse  XIII.,  King  of  Spain 

Heir  of  Charles  V.  ! 


Franz  Joseph  I. 

Emperor  of  Babel 


The     King     of     Portugal 

Ready  for  the  Cattle  Show 
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HE  FAVOURITE  OCCUPATION  COMPETITION 


First  Prize,  7s.  6d. 

As  an  occupation,  I  prefer 

to*  SV^S^v  gardening-,   for  the   reason 

.^Bfr ■■-''■■'     %^faji-    J  tnat   ''  exercises  the  body, 

£9}  \JJr\JV£«?l   bringingthevarious  muscles 

fl         •';■ '■■■..'.    /7^^**^V?-'V"^    '"to  play>  al1(J  because  it  is 

V^B       _><r<p-C"  -t^pCv  IT        both    physically   and    men- 

5^  (V^^xA,^     J7         t  illy  healthy.     To  those  of 

9  ^W    ^  sedentary  habits,  it  acts  as 

a  tonic  and  appetiser.  It 
gives  one  the  opportunity 
of  observing-  the  beauties 
of  Nature  and  the  wonders  of  Creation,  also  of  studying  the 
various  evolutions  in  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Bird  and 
insect  pests  give  ample  scope  to  the  observant  mind,  also 
plenty  of  employment.  The  fruit  and  flower  gardens,  re- 
quiring great  attention,  are  fields  for  thought  and  action. 
As  a  moraliser  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  other 
more  degenerating  habits  to  while  away  spare  time,  thus 
inculcating  tastes  both  instructive  and  profitable.. — J.  W. 
Meech,  102,  Sherborne  Road,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

*    *    * 

Second  Prize,   7s.    6d. 

My  favourite  occupation  is  my  present  employment,  viz. : 
a  railway  signalman,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  was 
cradled,  as  it  were,  at  the  business,  and  have  never  worked 
at  any  other  occupation.  Entering  the  service  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  I  can  look  back  at  twenty-five  years  of  railway 
.  work,  and  see  no  reason  to  regret  my  choice.  True  the 
risks  are  many,  but  use  is  everything,  and  a  clear  head 
and  a  steady  hand  need  fear  no  danger.  Fogs  are  our 
greatest  enemy.  During  the  prevalence  of  these  death- 
traps great  care  is  necessary,  as  the  trains  dash  past  like  a 
flash  of  light  and  away  into  the  night.  But  give  me  a 
Black  and  White  Budget,  a  full  pipe,  and  a  cosy  signal-box, 
and  I  won't  exchange  positions  with  the  King  on  his  throne. 
— Tom  Ewing,  Seamer  Junction,  Scarboro'. 

*    *    * 

Third  Prize,   7s.   6d. 

My  favourite  occupation  is  shovelling  snow  in  the  summer, 
an'  in  the  winter  time  I  just  dote  on  buttercup-gathering. 
You  see  a  bloke  don't  get  brain-fag  at  such  jobs  if  they're 
undertaken  at  the  right  seasons.  N.B. — Please  note  that 
I'm  running  up  a  score  here  for  beer  an'  bread  an'  cheese  on 
the  strength  of  what  I  shall  get  for  writing  this. — W.  Willy, 
care  of  the  Landlord,  the  Winterton  Arms,  Crocker  Hill, 
near  Chichester. 


Since  my  schooldays  I  have  taken  up  many  occupations 
apart  from  my  business  calling,  only  to  drop  them  again. 
To  one,  however,  I  still  cling,  and  shall  continue  so  to  do. 
I  refer  to  microscopic  (if  such  a  word  may  be  allowed)  re- 
search, and  some  of  my  happiest  moments  are  spent  in  this, 
my  favourite  pursuit.  There  is  endless  variety  and  pleasure 
in  the  discovery,  examination,  preparation  and  fixing  of  new 
specimens  and  equal  delight  in  the  re-examination  of  old. 
There  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  ordinary  vegetable,  mineral 
and  animal  matter  that  has  not  passed  under  the  object  glass 
of  my  instrument,  and  the  wonders  unfolded  amply  compen- 
sate for  the  trouble  attached  to  the  preparation  of  specimens. 
— E.  C.  Lempriere,  22,  Seymour  Road,  Harringay,  Lon- 
don, N. 

^    ¥    ¥ 

My  reasons  for  choosing  photography  are  manifold. 
The  bracing  fresh  air  which  one  gets  when  travelling  through 
the  country,  the  all-absorbent  interest  taken  in  the  selection 
of  choice  bits  of  scenery,  and  the  closer  observation  of  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  all  repay  anyone  taking  up  the  camera, 
not  to  speak  of  the  pleasing  element  which  presents  itself  in 
the  developing  and  printing  of  their  noble  efforts,  which  in 
many  instances  portray  happy  reminiscences. — J.  F.  Hinch- 
LlFFE,  Green  Cottage,  Penistone,  Sheffield. 


Football,  because  it's  a  jolly  fine  game,  and  it  makes  a 
man  of  you  in  no  time  ;  and  a  good  footballer  is  always 
liked.  It  also  makes  you  strong  and  healthy,  like  all 
English  boys  should  be. — Bertie  J.  GILBERT,  10,  High 
Street,  Gosport,  Hants. 

v    »    * 

My  favourite  occupation  Ls  copying  books  into  the  Braille 
type.  Why?  Because  it  benefits  blind  people. —  Miss 
Richards,  33,  Cleveland  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

*  *    * 

My  favourite  occupation  is  a  sailor,  Royal  Navy.  Why  ? 
Never  want  of  employment.  God  save  the  King  and  Queen. 
— Mr.  G.  Holt,  38,  Kirkham  Street,  Plumstead  Common, 
Kent. 

*  ▼    * 

My  favourite  occupation  when  not  engaged  in  household 
affairs  is  chicken  rearing.  At  present  I  have  some  very 
handsome  birds,  including  Plymouth  rocks,  Cochin  Chinas 
and  silver  Wyandottes,  and  I  feel  great  pleasure  in  study- 
ing their  ways,  especially  at  sitting  time. — Caroline 
Ashby,   26,  Richmond  Road,  Ilford. 


My  favourite  occupation  is  volunteering  and  endeavouring 
young  men  to  join,  as  I  am  wonderfully  fond  of  drill  and 
everything  connected  with  it — camps,  &c.  -as  it  is  recrea- 
tion for  both  mind  and  body,  and  makes  a  man  better  than 
he  otherwise  would  be,  as  he  gets  to  know  what  discipline 
does.— J.  Caselton,  Sergt.  1st  N.V.A.,  E.D.R.A.,  Lee 
Road,  Aldeburgh-on-Sea,  Suffolk. 

*  *  * 
Ambulance  work  in  rendering  first  aid  to  the  injured  and 
dying  for  twenty  years  in  the  largest  works  in  the  city. 
And  why  ?  First,  having  received  several  times  the  con- 
soling look  and  expression  of  my  dying  patients  in  so  doing 
when  unable  to  speak.  Secondly,  having  received  the 
departing  thanks  and  blessings,  and  the  consolation  of 
knowing  they  were  relieved  of  agonies  of  pain  for  hours. 
Thirdly,  with  this,  the  only  remuneration,  I  feel  myself 
amply  rewarded,  and  still  with  love  for  my  fellow-man  con- 
tinue in  my  favourite  occupation. — Edwin  Alvis,  41,  Lown 
Street,  Attereliffe. 

v    ¥    » 

My  favourite  occupation  is  going  to  a  good  concert  :  for  I 
am  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  it  cheers  an  otherwise 
dull  and  dreary  life. — Miss  F.  E.  Rose,  2,  Mercia  Terrace, 
Tynwald  Road,  West  Kirby,  Cheshire. 

^    *    ^ 

Electrical  engineering.  Because  it  has  a  novelty  for  boys, 
as  it  is  something  new  and  only  in  its  infancy  ;  it  is  the  motive 
power  in  the  future.  It  means  self-denial,  self-conquest, 
hard  studying,  honest  work  and  independence,  for  a 
sluggard  is  sure  to  fall  out  of  the  race.  See  what  it  has 
done  already  for  the  public  benefit,  everything  is  almost 
driven  by  electricity,  people  are  more  enlightened,  suffering 
and  distress  are  alleviated  ;  see  messages  flashing  between 
continents,  therefore  the  world  at  large  is  better,  let  us  hope 
friendlier  to  each  other  than  before. — Wm.  Hepburn,  5, 
Harvie  Street,  S.S.  Glasgow. 


Cooking  in  a  nobleman's  family  is  my  favourite  occupa- 
tion, because  it  is  better  pay  than  other  domestic  occupa- 
tions.— Mrs.  J.  Noakes,  95,  Fortune  Gate  Road,  Harlesden, 
N.W. 

v    3>    v 

My  favourite  occupation  I  find  to  be  in  reading  about  the 
war  every  day  in  the  North  Mail  and  in  the  weekly  issues 
of  the  Black  and  White  Budget,  because  I  am  a  thorough 
patriot. — W.  H.  HOGG,  71,  High  Street,  Jarrow-on-Tyne. 


My  favourite  occupation  is  minding  my  own  business. 
Why?  Because  it  pays. — Marguerite  K.  Pirkis,  The 
High  Elms,  Nutfield,  Surrey. 
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POSTIE    ON    HIS    ROUNDS    IN    THE    AUSTRALIAN    GOLD    COUNTRY 


(Drawn  by  A    S.  Full  wood) 
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"A  NEST  OF'VIPERS":  A  CLEVER  CONTORTIONIST  ACT 


A  contortionist  is  born,  not  ma-dc. 
The  necessary  elasticity  and  supple- 
ness of  body  cannot  be  acquired, 
although  a  born  "bender" — as  he  is 
professionally  called  —  must  be  con- 
stantly practising  to  keep  himself  in 
form.  A  man  s  physical  formation 
must  be  abnormal  to  enable  him — even 
with  strenuous  desire  or  natural  apti- 
tude— to  dislocate  and  distort  his  limbs 
with  impunity.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
class  of  entertainment  contributes  very 
largely  to  people's  enjoyment  ;  person- 
ally, I  prefer  to  miss  contortionist  exhi- 
bitions, however  clever  they  may  be. 

I,  however,  think  it  is  due  to  Mr. 
Martino  that,  among  contortionists;  he 
is  exceptionally  interesting,  so  far  as 
my  experience  carries  nve.  His  "act," 
which  he  fancifully  dubs  "  A  Nest  of 
Vipers.'  is  cleverly  conceived  and 
faultlessly  carried  out.  lmagine:  if  yoa 
can,  some  weird  spot  in  a  wood  or 
forest,  that  you  may  have  read  about  in 
fiction,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  forest 
in  Madame  Blue  Beard.  The  place  is 
wrapped  in  mysterious  gloom,  the 
vegetation  is  thick,  tangled  and  tor- 
tuous, through  which  a  faint,  ghostly 
light  penetrates,  making  visible  the 
presence  of  many  repulsive  reptiles. 
The  only  sounds  to  be  heard  are  the 
rustlings  of  the  foi'iage,  disturbed  by 
the  movements  of  the  loathsome  in- 
habitants. Standing  out  prominently 
is  the  bare  trunk  of  a  withered  tree, 
upon  which  a  beam  of  greenish  light 
from  above  falls,  There  are  many 
holes  in  the  trunk,  and  from  out  of  one 


A  second  bead  at  another  hole 


Wonderful  frog  acrobatics 


of  these  presently 
emerges  the  head 
of  a  snake.  Slowly 
and  cautiously, 
looking  to 

right  and  left, 
rearing  its  head, 
then  darting  down- 
wards, it  writhes 
its  way  out  farther 
and  farther.  Anon 
a  second  head  ap- 
pears at  another 
hole,  and  seems 
to  exchange  greet- 
ings with  the  first. 
Having  satisfied 
their  curiosity  they 
retire  into  the 
hollow  tree.  Then 
a  curious  thing 
happens.  Above 
the  top  of  the  tree 
trunk  the  greeti, 
shiny  head  of 
an  enormous  frog 
appears,  and  gazes 
round  with  his 
large,  protruding 
eyes.  Other 
smaller  reptiles 
emerge  from  vari- 
ous dark  recesses 
and  gather  round. 
The  frog  with- 
draws himself 
from  the  tree  and 
descends  to  the 
ground.  A  curious 
frog  it  is.      It  takes 


as  he  need  well  be. 
He  .invariably 
finishes  in  a  breath- 
less condition  and 
a  bath  of  perspira- 
tion. To  do  a  con- 
tortionist's "  act  " 
—  which  at  best  is 
hard  work— en- 
cumbered with  a 
hot  and  heavy 
dress  requires  a 
deal  of  determina- 
tion, to  say  nothing 
of  stamina.  Mr. 
Martino" s  crowning 
feature,  and  one 
w  i  t  h  which  he 
brings  his  perform- 
ance to  a  tri- 
umphant conclu- 
sion, is  when  he 
perches  upon  the 
top  of  the  tree, 
twists  his  legs 
over  his  arms, 
and  drops  eight 
feet  on  to  his 
hands  only.  This, 
look  him  a  long 
time  to  accomplish, 
as  he  had  to  work 
by  easy  stages,  but 
he  arrived  at  the 
maximum  height. 

"  A  Nest  of  Vi- 
pers "  is  to  be  seen 
in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

H.  L.  Adam. 


toll  of  all  the  other  rc|  tiles  like  a 
military  officer  inspecting  his  company. 
Then  it  hops  about  rapidly,  and  twists 
and  turns  its  legs  in  a  most  grotesque 
manner.  Having  done  this  sort  of 
thing  10  its  entire  satisfaction  it  din 
misses  the  assembly,  which  returns  to 
the  various  dark  recesses.  Hut  the 
frog  has  not  quite  finished.  It  climbs 
again  to  the  top  of  the  stunted  tree, 
where  it  proceeds  to  twist  its  leg,  up 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  leaps  to  the 
ground  and  hops  away. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  to  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Martino's  "  Nest  of  Vipers." 
Add  to  this  soul-freezing  music  and 
effective  lighting,  and  you  have  a 
performance  which  is  at  once  weird 
and  distinctly  skilful.  At  the  outset 
Mr.  Martino  is  concealed  in  the 
"property"  tree,  and  works  the 
snakes  with  his  arms,  which  are 
covered  with  a  green  spangled  material 
with  the  heads  of  the  reptiles  over 
the  hands.  When  he  withdraws  his 
arms  he  removes  this  covering,  ami 
substitutes  something  more  appro- 
priate for  the  frog.  He  then  emerges 
as  the  latter.  His  body  is  enveloped 
in  a  close-fitting  green  dress,  covered 
with  spangles,  and  on  his  shoulders  is 
fastened  the  frog's  head,  which  looks 
very  natural,  and,  being  so  large,  is 
somewhat  startling.  In  the  neck  of  it 
a  piece  of  gauze  is  fitted,  through 
which  Mr.  Martino  is  able  to  see,  and 
so  move  about  in  safety. 

Mr,  Martino  is  a  man  of  fine  physique, 
for  his  performance  is  no  slight  ordeal. 


An  enormous  frog  appears 

(Photos  by  Russell  and  Sons) 
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MISS   ELLALINE   TERRISS    IN   HER   DRESSING-ROOM 


iMiss  Ellaline  Terriss,  the  charming  actress  whose  portrait  we  here  reproduce,  is  a  lady  of  perpetual  good 

humour  and  the  most  generous  and  popular  of  actresses.    Her  husband  is  a  young  actor  who  commands  the 

respect  of  the  oldest  among  the  public       (Photo  by  W.  A.  l'ennet) 
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*      DANIEL     IN     THE     LION'S     DEN      * 


HERE    WE    HAVE    THE    HERO    OF    DRURY    LANE    AND    SANDRINGHAM 

(Photos  by  Paul  Tiilot) 
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HERBERT     CAMPBELL,     DITTO 


AND    HERE    WE    HAVE    HIS    BOSOM    FRIEND    AND    ALLY,    WHOSE    SHADOW 
NEVER    SEEMS    TO    GROW    LESS 
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True  sons  of  the  old  Empire 

Newfoundland  fisherman  shooting  at  an  effigy  of  Paul  Krugcr  on  Christmas  Day 

At  this  season,  when  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  has  j  the  most  patriotic  in  the  whole  Empire.  On  Christmas 
sent  the  bitterest  complaints  to  the  Home  Government  at  ]  Day  the}-  amused  themselves  by  setting-  up  an  effigy  of 
the  way  i*n  which  it  has  been  treated,  our  readers  may  like  I  Paul  Kruger,  which  received  its  due  compliments  of 
to   learn   that   the   fishermen  of  that  magnificent  island  are    bullets — the    kind    of   bullets    from  which  the  ex-President 

ran  away.  Our  statesmen  at  home  are  only  too  ready  to 
forget  that  the  outlying  skirts  of  Empire  deserve  as  much 
attention  as  the  parts  nearer  home  French  aggression 
should  be  met  by  British  defiance,  not  by  cringing- 
diplomacy. 

More  Lijlit 

The  new  lighthouse  on  Beachy  Head  will  be  welcomed 
by  ever}- ship  that  passes  in  the  night,  by  every  storm-tossed 
vessel  in  the  treacherous  Channel.  Our  photograph  gives 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  coast  where  the  lighthouse 
is  being  erected.  Building,  under  such  circumstances,  is, 
naturally,  very  difficult  and  often  dangerous,  but  difficulties 
and  dangers  are  not  the  kind  of  thing  to  deter  British 
workmen  any  more  than  British  soldiers.  Of  course  the 
tremendous  enterprise  such  as  was  required  tor  the  three 
buildings  of  the  three  Eddystone  lighthouses  will  not  be 
paralleled  in  this  case,  but  still  the  task  is  a  heavy  one. 


— I 
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The  New   Lighthouse  being  built  at  Beachy  Head 

(Photo  by  J.  Coster,  Eastbourne) 
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A     HUNTING     WE     WILL     GO-  WITH    MR.    FERNIE 


Waiting  for  the  hounds  to  break  cover 


Setting  out  through  the  prettiest  of  English  villages 
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How  well  I  remember  it  all.  We  were  sitting  round 
the  fire  in  the  oak  parlour  of  the  old  Dower  House  at 
Cromer — mother,  Aunt  Lettie,  and  I.  Dear  Aunt 
Lettie  !  how  beautiful  she  was  still  despite  her  snow- 
white  hair  ;  and  though  she  was  forty-eight,  her  com- 
plexion was  as  fresh  and  bright  as  any  young  girl's. 
We  were  chatting  over  the  peace  just  proclaimed — the 
peace  that  ended  the  long  war  with  France  ;  the  war 
1  hat  lasted  twenty  years. 

I  was  at  my  mother's  feet  watching  the  faces  gather 
and  fade  among  the  glowing  embers — they  were  ever 
the  same  face  to  me,  the  face  of  dear  Jack  Pendarves. 
Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  he  was  my  lover,  though 
we  had  been  sweethearts  since  we  were  children  ;  but 
he  had  been  away  at  the  wars  three  years,  and  my 
mother  would  hear  of  no  engagement,  and  would 
permit  me  to  do  no  more  than  write  and  receive  an 
iccasional  letter.  Still,  I  had  broken  a  sixpence  with 
Jack  ere  we  parted  ;  and,  as  I  softly  touched  my  half, 
vhich  I  always  carried,  1  prayed  that  my  love  had  been 
rue  to  me,  as  I  knew  1  had  been  to  him.  Yet  I  feared: 
."or  had  he  not  been  everywhere,  and  surely  he  had  seen 
many  faces  fairer  than  mine  ? 

"I  suppose,"  said  my  mother,  "Major  Pendarves 
will  be  coming  home  now.  Well,  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Pendarves  will  be  thankful.  Come  in,  Martha,  what 
3  it  ?  " 

,:  Please,  ma'm,  a  letter  from  Sir  John  :  a  man  from 
he  Hall  has  just  ridden  over  with  it." 

■"  See  that  he  has  some  refreshment  before  he  goes, 
Martha,  and  give  him  this,"  taking  some  money  from 
ler  reticule. 

"What  is  it,  Mary?"  inquired  my  aunt  of  my 
nother,  who  was  reading  the  note  through  a  second 
.ime.      "  No  ill  news,  I  trust  ?  " 

"O,  no:  read  it  vourself,  Letitia,"  passing  the 
Ptter. 

"  Of  course,  the  child  cannot  go,  she  has  nothing  to 
/ear  ;  there  is  not  even  time  to  get  her  a  dress  from 
Norwich,  still  less  from  London,  as  you  know  I 
ntended." 

"Cannot  go  where,  mother?"  I  ventured.  "Is  it 
inything  about  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear.     Sir  John  writes  that  the  masquerade 

;iven   to  celebrate   the  return  of  their  son   is   to   take 

ilace  a  month  earlier  than   was   at  first  arranged,  in 

ict,  is  fixed  for  to-day  week,  as  Jack — Major  Pendarves, 

1  should  say— is  expected  on  that  day." 

"Jack  coming  back  on  Wednesday!  O,  mother, 
annot  I  go  ?  I  must  go.  I  have  been  so  looking 
jrward  to  it.  And  I  have  not  seen  Jack,  dear  Jack, 
>r  three  years.  I  wonder  if  he  has  altered,  if  he  has 
)rgotten  me.  O,  only  seven  days  more,  and  he  will 
>e  here  and  I  shall  see  him  again.  O,  mother,  cannot 
!  go  ?  " 

"Well,  child,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  ;    you  have 

nothing  that  would  do  ;    and,  you  know,  I   could   not 

et  a  dress  from   anywhere  nearer  than   Norwich,   and 

should  not  like  you  to  go  in  anything— -your  first  ball, 


"  I  should  so  like  to  go,  mother  ;  cannot  we  manage 
anyhow  ? " 

Aunt  Letitia,  who  had  been  turning  the  letter  ovc  r 
and  over  thoughtfully  in  her  white  hands  while  we 
talked,  said  : 

"  Mary,  there  is  that  dress,  you  know,  which  was  to 
have  been  my  wedding-gown.  If  Lettie  likes  she  may 
wear  it.  Hoops  and  powder-would  do  for  a  masquerade ; 
the)'  were  worn  twenty  years  ago. " 

"  My  dear  Letitia,"  cried  my  mother,  betraying  her 
surprise  alike  in  face  and  voice,  "you  surely  cannot 
mean  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mary  ;  it  may  as  well  be  of  some  use  at  last. 
Lettie  is  a  good  girl,  are  you  not,  dear?"  patting  mv 
Jiead  ;  "  and  I  don't  want  her  to  be  disappointed." 

I  must  tell  something  of  my  dear  aunt's  life,  that  you 
may  understand  why  my  mother  and  I  were  touched  to 
surprise.  Twenty  years  before  my  aunt,  then  eighteen, 
and  the  belle  of  Dawlish  (some  said  of  Devonshire),  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  handsome  Gilbert  Tresillian. 
It  was  a  splendid  match  in  every  way,  for  he  was  young, 
rich,  amiable  ;  he  was  an  orphan,  untroubled  with  any 
undesirable  relatives,  and,  moreover,  he  had  an  ample 
income  arising  from  money  in  the  Funds.  Gilbert  Tre- 
sillian came  to  stay  in  Dawlish,  where  my  grandfather 
then  lived,  at  the  Mill  House,  a  charming  old  place  some 
four  miles  from  the  town,  surrounded  by  magnificent 
gardens,  sloping  terrace  below  terrace  to  the  sea — 
gardens,  the  admiration  of  the  West  Country.  The  day 
before  the  wedding  he  spent  there,  returning  in  the 
evening  to  the  "  Red  Lion"  at  Dawlish.  My  aunt 
walked  with  him  about  a  mile  through  the  gardens, 
where  they  parted  until  the  morrow  ;  and  from  that 
moment  Gilbert  Tresillian  was  not  seen  nor  heard  of 
again.  He  disappeared -as  completely  from  mortal  ken 
as  though  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  him. 
The  country  was  scoured,  the  shore  beneath  the  cliffs 
was  searched,  but  not  the  slightest  trace  could  be  found. 
My  poor  aunt  came  near  to  die  with  brain  fever,  and 
when  she  recovered  her  beautiful  hair  was  white  as 
snow.  My  grandfather  removed  from  a  place  whose 
every  object  brought  back  some  tearful  memory  to  his 
daughter  ;  and  when,  soon  after,  he  died,  Aunt  Lettice 
came  to  live  with  us  in  Cromer.  Though  only  a  little 
thing,  I  recall  perfectly  the  day  she  came,  for  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  anyone  so  sweet  and  yet  so.  sad.  None 
had  ever  heard  Aunt  Lettice  laugh,  none  had  ever  seen 
her  smile;  yet  she  was  cheerful  always,  and  ready  to 
help  everyone.  All  this  happened  twenty  years  ago, 
and  though  many  had  sought  her  hand,  she  was  still 
true  to  the  memory  of  Gilbert  Tresillian. 

During  the  next  few  days  I  could  think  and  talk 
of  nothing  save  the  coming  masquerade  and  Jack's 
return — 

"  But  be  the  day  never  so  weary  or  long, 
A  t  length  it  ringeth  to  evensong. " 

And.  so  at  length  the  eventful  evening  arrived.  Aunt 
and  mother  dressed  me  in  petticoat  and  train  of  loveliest 
white    brocade,    trimmed    with    filmy    Honiton    lace. 
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Mother  dropp.'d  many  a  furtive  tear,  recalling  the  bride 
that  was  to  have  been,  whose  romance  of  love  was  cut 
short  in  such  a  mysterious  fashion  ;  but  aunt  said  never 
a  word  till  I  was  dressed,  and  then,  turning  to  my 
mother  she  exclaimed  : 

"  She  looks  better,  Mar}-,  than  I  should  have  done  : 
and  after  all,  you  see,  it  has  not  been  utterly  wasted. 
But  you  must  let  me  powder  your  hair,  Lettie,  everyone 
wore  powder  when  I  was  young." 

At  last  I  was  ready,  just  as  the  lumbering 'old  chariot 
from  the  Hall  drew  up  to  our  door.  Willi  parting 
advice  from  mother,  and  strict  injunctions  not  to 
damage  mv  precious  dress,  I  was  started,  Martha  and 
all  the  maids  being  gathered  in  the  hall  to  see  me  off, 
gaping  in  open-mouth  wonder  at  my  unwonted 
splendour.      1   am  an  old,  old  woman   now  ;    but  when 


you 


in    her   jewelled    one,     "Lettice,    my     dear, 

could " 

Just  at  this  moment  up  came  Jack  (Major  Pendarves 
he  was  now),  looking  handsome  in  his  huzzar  uniform, 
yet  just  the  same  merry,  smiling  Jack  of  old.  He  was 
my  partner  in  the  new  dance,  called  the  valse,  just 
introduced  from  abroad— a  dance  that  my  mother  did 
not  quite  approve,  as  she  considered  it  too  familiar  for 
young  men  and  maidens  ;  but  which  I  found  very 
agreeable  with  Jack  for  partner. 

"  Well,  Lettie,  you  have  grown  quite  a  woman  now, 
and  I  suppose  have  quite  forgotten  your  old  sweet- 
heart?" 

"O,  Jack,  how  can  you?  I  have  my  halt  here,'' 
touching  my  pocket  ;   "  can  you  say  as  much  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  dear,  that  I  can.     I  have  never  parted  with  it ; 


"May  I  have  the  honour  of  this  dance?" 


I  close  my  eyes  I  perceive  every  detail,  even  to  the 
minutest,  of  that  night  a-s  if  it  were  but  yesterday.  The 
drive  to  the  Hall,  the  hedges  and  trees  sparkling  with 
frost  in  the  brilliant  moonlight  ;  the  hammer,  hammer 
of  the  horses'  hoofs  upon  the  iron-bound  road.  The  first 
sight  of  the  Hall  as  we  drove  up  the  avenue,  all  its 
windows  illuminated  ;  the  Faint  sound  of  t'ne  music 
borne  unon  the  still  night  air;  then  the  entry  Into  the 
brilliantly-lighted  rooms  ;  Sir  Jchn  and  Lady  Pendarves' 
hearty  welcome— all  come  uack  to  me  now.  I  suppose 
my  entrance  made  a  sensation.  I  was  conscious  of  a 
buzz  of  admiration  as  I  passed  through  the  assembled 
guests. 

"  Why,  Lettice,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  Lady  Pendarves, 
"how  beautiful  you  look!  I  declare  your  hoops  and 
powder  become  you  mightily.  But  come  along,  child, 
let  me  take  you  to  Jack  :  he  has  been  asking  for  you 
ever    since    he   came    back."      And    taking   my   hand 


it  has  been  with  me  through  every  battle — my  talisman 
of  safety  and  iove." 

What  need  to  tell  again  the  old  story,  ever  sweet,  that 
men  will  love  to  tell  and  women  to  hear  as  long  as  the 
world  endures  :  suffice  It  that  ere  the  dance  was  ended 
I  had  promised  to  be  his  wife. 

"O,  Jack,"  1*  said,  as  lie  was  leading  me  back  to 
Lady  Pendarves,  -'  1  feel  almost  wicked  to  accept  you. 
You  know  I  have  not  a, penny  ;  and  even  my  dress," 
I  added  with  a  little  laugh,  "  is  Aunt  Lctiie's." 

"  I  don't  care  if  youTiaven't  a  penny.      I  have  enough 
for  both  ;  and   I   want  you  for  yourself,  my   love,   and 
I  not  for  your  money." 

Lady  Pendarves  was  delighted,  and  Sir  John  was 
I  kind  ;  and  so  it  was  settled  that,  with  mv  mother's 
I  permission,  we  -were  to  be  married  ere  Jack  rejoined 
1  his  regiment. 

"And  now,"  said  Lady  Pendarves,  "  you  must  reallv 
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go  and  dance  with  some  of  the  other  guests,  and  leave 
Lettie  to  me." 

I  was  sitting-,  O,  so  happy,  by  Sir  John,  who  was 
making  all  sorts  of  plans  for  our  future,  when  I  saw  a 
tall  gentleman,  dressed  in  foreign  uniform,  making  his 
way  through  the  guests  towards  the  recess  where  we 
were.  I  had  noticed  him  several  times  before  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  regarding  me  most  attentively. 

As  he  was  evidently  coming  to  speak  to  us,  I  said: 

"  Who  is  this  gentleman,  Sir  John  ?" 

"  O,  my  dear,  a  Mr. — Mr. Tut,  tut,  I  forget  his 

name  for  the  moment  :  a  friend  of  Jack's,  who  came 
over  from  France  with  him  and  is  staying  a  few  days 
with  us." 

By  this  time  the  gentleman  had  made  his  way  across 
the  hall,  and  stood  bowing  to  us. 

"  May  I  have  the  honour  of  this  dance  ?  "  he  inquired. 

I  was  just  going  to  reply  "  No,"  for  I  wanted  to  rest 
till  Jack  came  back  to  me,  when  Sir  John  said,  "  Yes, 
Lettie,  child,  do,"  so,  of  course,  I  was  obliged  to  say, 
"  With  pleasure." 

My  partner,  who  was  certainly  uncommonly  hand- 
some and  tall,  almost  as  handsome  and  tall  as  Jack, 
only  much  older,  was  silent  for  some  time,  and  then 
said  suddenly — 

"  Pray  pardon  my  curiosity,  but  are  you  a  native  of 
this  country  ?  You  are  so  like  someone  I  knew  years 
ago,  the  likeness  is  quite  startling." 

"  O,  yes,  I  was  born  here  in  Cromer." 

"Ah,"  he  replied,  with  a  sigh,  "I  was  foolish  to 
think  of  such  a  thing,  ot  course  it  could  not  be,"  to 
himself;  and  then  to  me,  "  I  only  returned  to  England 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  am  trying  to  trace  a  Miss 
Treherne." 

"  Why,  that  is  my  name,"  I  answered,  quite  startled. 

"  But  the  Miss  Treherne  I  am  searching  for  is  almost 
as  old  as  I  am,  and  you — you  are  not  more  than 
eighteen — besides,  you  say  you  were  born  in  Cromer, 
and  she  was  a  native  of  Dawlish." 

"  Why,  you  must  mean  dear  Aunt  Lettie,  my  father's 
sister,"  I  said  ;  "  we  came  from  Dawlish  here." 

"Is  your  aunt  married?"  asked  my  partner 
breathlessly. 

"No." 

"  Thank  God  !  "  I  am  sure  I  heard  him  mutter  under 
his  breath. 

"  No,"  I  said.  "  Aunt  had  a  terrible  disappointment 
years  ago  ;  he,r  lover  was  killed — fell  over  the  cliff,  we 
think — the  day  before  they  were  to  have  been  married, 
and  aunt  has  never  cared  tor  anyone  since." 

"Thank  God  ! "  my  strange  partner  said — this  time 
aloud.  "  My  child,  I  ought  to  explain,  to  introduce 
myself.  I  should  have  done  so  at  first,  but  the  likeness 
was  so  striking  ;  I  thought  perhaps  you  were  her 
daughter.   .   .   . 

"  My  name  is  Tresillian,  Gilbert  Tresillian — ah,  I  see 
you  know,"  noticing  my  start. 

"  I  was  not  killed  on  that  awful  night.  I  was 
captured  by  the  Press  Gang." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  said,  "  go  on." 

"  I  made  a  desperate  fight  for  liberty,  but  what  was 
one  against  so  many  ?  I  was  soon  knocked  insensible, 
and  when  I  recovered  consciousness  I  was  on  ship- 
board, bound  for  the  Mediterranean.  The  next  day  a 
gale  sprang  up,  our  vessel  was  separated  from  the  rest, 
and  we  were  captured,  after  a  smart  engagement,  by 
the  enemy.  I  was  landed,  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  at 
Bordeaux,  and  have  remained  a  prisoner  ever  since.  I 
tried  to  communicate  with  England,  but  was  discovered, 
and  in  consequence  was  transferred  to  another  prison, 
this  time  in  Switzerland,  and  only  the  entry  of  the 
Allies  into  Paris  gave  me  my  freedom.  I  came  to 
England,  hurried  to  Dawlish,  to  find  that  Miss  Treherne 
had  left  years  ago,  and  that  no  one  knew  her  where- 
abouts. I  returned  to  London  to  settle  matters  with 
my  agents,  and  instruct  them    to  continue  the   search, 


and  then  accepted   the  invitation   of  Major   Pendarves, 
whom  I  had  met  jn  Paris,  to  spend  a  short   lime  with 
him.     And  you  think  Letitia — Miss  Treherne,  1  mean 
has  not  forgotten  me  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  sure,"  I  said,  "  quite  sure.  O  !  I  am  so 
glad.  You  don't  know  Aunt  Lettie."  Noticing  an 
amused  smile  on  his  face  :  "  C),  I  had  forgotten.  Well, 
she  is  just  the  sweetest,  dearest  woman  in  the  world, 
and  I  am  so  glad  ;  it  is  just  like  a  story.  Now  take 
me  back  to  Sir  John  and  tell  him," 

Jack  and  Sir  John,  Mr.  Tresillian  and  I,  were  soo.i 
so  deep  in  explanations  and  congratulations  that  I  am 
afraid  for  a  time  the  other  guests  had  to  look  after 
themselves.  It  was  arranged  that  Jack  and  Mr. 
Tresillian  should  accompany  me  home  that  very  night. 

"  Lettie,"  my  child,"  said  Lady  Pendarves,  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  her  eyes,  as  I  was  leaving,  "  unless  I 
am  much  mistaken,  we  shall  be  having  two  Miss 
Trehernes  married  instead  of  one." 

How  happy  I  was  that  night  !  I  kept  touching  my 
half  of  the  broken  sixpence  in  its  blue  silk  bag  in  my 
pocket  ;  it  had  indeed  brought  me  luck.  However,  the 
happiest  day  must  end,  and  so  I  suppose  must  a  merry 
evening.  Jack  and  I  and  Mr.  Tresillian  were  soon 
rolling  over  the  frost-bound  roads  towards  home,  I 
with  my  hand  in  Jack's,  supremely  happy,  and  Mr. 
Tresillian  telling  us  his  experiences  as  a  prisoner  in 
France.  Poor  fellow,  how  I  pitied  him  !  At  last  we 
arrived  at  the  Dower  House,  and  it  was  agreed  that  I 
should  go  in  first  and  break  the  news  to  my  mother  and 
aunt.     Mother  came  into  the  hall  to  meet  me. 

"Well,  my  child,  have  you  enjoyed  yourself  ?  But 
there.  I  need  not  ask— you  look  radiant." 

"  O,  mother  dear,"  laying  my  head  on  her  shoulder, 
"  I  am  so  happy.  Jack  has  asked  me,  and  if  you  con- 
sent, we  are  to  be  married  at  Christmas."  For  answer 
my  mother  kissed  me.  "And,  mother,  Jack  is  here, 
and  someone  else,  whom  you  and  aunt,  too,  will  be  glad 
to  see — an  old  friend." 

"An  old  friend  ;  but,  my  dear  child,  why  don't  you 
bring  them  in  ?  " 

"Jack,  dear,"  I  cried,  "come  in,  both  of  you.  O, 
mother  dearest,"  I  said,  half  laughing  and  half  crying, 
"  he  was  not  killed  :  he  did  not  die." 

"  Was  not  killed— what  do  you  mean  ?"  replied  my 
mother,  turning  round  as  Jack,  followed  by  Mr.  Tresil- 
lian, came  up  the  hall.  My  mother  put  out  both  hands 
to  take  Jack's,  and  then  catching  sight  of!  jMr.  Tresil- 
lian's  face,  exclaimed,  "  Merciful  heaven,  Gilbert  !" 

"Yes,  Mary,  it  is  I— not  dead,  as  you  see;  and 
Lettice  ?  " 

"  Is  waiting  stiil,  Gilbert.  O,  Major  Pendarves,  ! 
am  so  glad,  Lettie  has  told  me.  And  now,  child,  go 
into  the  oak  parlour  and  break  the  news  to  your  aunt. 
No,  perhaps  I  had  better.    Gilbert,  come  when  I  call." 

Jack  and    I   went    over  by  the   fire  ;     and  in  a  few 
minutes  mother's  voice  called,  "Gilbert,  Gilbert,  come 
! " 

Mother  soon  rejoined  us,  and,  together  in  the  firelight, 
we  talked  over  our  plans  ;  Jack  saying  I  must  go  to 
London  and  be.  presented  at  Court  on  my  marriage. 
There  is  little  else  to  tell.  As  Lady  Pendarves  had  said, 
there  were  two  Miss  Trehernes  married  together,  and 
though  Jack  would  never  agree  with  me,  I  always  said 
Aunt  Lettie  looked  the  better  of  the  two. 


quiet 


All  the  highlands  and  mountain  ranges  of  Australia 
have  snow  in  the  winter,  and  the  Alps  and  Snowy 
Mountains — topped  by  Mr.  Kosciusko— have  perpetual 
snow,  and  only  three  months  in  the  year  are  accessible. 
But  the  lands  lower  down  get  their  winter  snow,  when 
all  inhabitants  use  snow-shoes  (similar  to  the  Nor- 
wegian "ski"),  and  we  find  the  postman,  or  mail- 
man as  he  is  called,  going  his  rounds  in  the  way 
depicted  on  page  521. 
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First  Prize,   10s.   6d. 

FIRE!    FIRE!!    FIRE!!! 

In  1880,  when  manager  of  Indanugger  Tea  Estate, 
South  Sylhet,  India,  I  dreamt  the  Chowkedar  knocked  at 
the  window  of  my  bedroom  and  said  :  "  Ag,  sahib  !  Ay;  ! 
Line  ma  ag  laga  hi  "  (Fire,  sir  !  Fire  !  The  (coolie)  bar- 
racks are  on  fire).  I  thought  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  ran  into 
the  back  verandah,  and  from  there  saw  Nos.  17,  19,  21  all 
ablaze.  I  further  imagined  I  ordered  the  watchman  to  call 
up  the  servants,  whom  I  instructed  to  keep  guard  over  the 
mem  sahib  when  I  was  absent  superintending  extinguish 
ing  the  conflagration.  Arriving  on  the  spot,  the  first 
to  greet  me  was  my  assistant,  Mr.  K.  Harrison,  the 
son  of  Colonel  Harrison,  who  exclaimed  :  "  Here's  a 
pretty  go!"  With  that  I  awoke.  Next  morning  I 
told  my  dream  to  my  wife,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  K. 
Harrison,  who  was  breakfasting  with  us,  and  she  laugh- 
ingly remarked:  "In  Cornwall  we  say  'Saturday-night 
dreams  come  true.'  "  The  very  next  night  (Sunday)  my 
watchman  knocked  at  that  identical  window  and  called 
out:  "  Ag,  sahib!  Ag  !  Line  ma  ag  laga  hi."  My  wife 
exclaimed:  "  Your  dream's  out."  I  rushed  into  the  back 
verandah  and  saw,  sure  enough,  Nos.  17,  19,  21  blazing'. 
Thinking  the  hill-robbers  might  have  set  fire  to  the  houses 
as  a  plant  to  get  me  away  from  the  bungalow,  to  enable 
them  to  plunder  it — a  not  uncommon  trick — I  sent  the 
Chowkedar  for  my  servants,  whom  I  armed,  and  told  them 
to  watch  over  the  mem  sahib  till  I  returned.  On  arriving  at 
the  fire,  the  first  person  to  greet  me  was  my  assistant,  who 
said  :  "  Here's  a  pretty  go  !  —James  Llewellyn- H  re. hes, 
Strangways,  Truro,  Cornwall. 

»    ¥    v 

2nd  Pritze, 
10s.    6d. 

The  most  re- 
markable dream 
I  ever  had  was 
1  he  following : — I 
dreamed  some 
years  since  that 
I  was  at  a  musi- 
cal part}',  and  a 
gentle  m  a  n 
(whom  I  had 
never  seen  be 
fore)  came  up 
to  me  with  a 
vocal  duet  in  his 
hand  and  asked 
me  if  I  would 
sing  it  with  him. 
The  name  of  the 
duet  was  "  Take 
this  R  i  n  g." 
About  a  month 
after  (when  at  a 
musical  part}), 
to  my  amaze- 
ment, the  gentle- 
man of  mydream 
'Suddenly  I  found  myself  sailing  downwards"     entered  the  room, 


and  during  the  evening  came  to  me  with  the  duct, 
"  Take  this  Ring,'  saying,  "  Will  you  sing  this  with  me  ? 
I  consented  to  do  so,  as  in  my  dream.  A  month  after  this 
occurrence  I  received  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  him,  and 
when  sending  the  engagement  ring  (although  he  knew 
nothing  then  of  my  dream)  he  quoted  the  title  of  the  duel, 
"Take  this  Ring. '— E.  Armstrong,  18,  Pelham  Road, 
Southsea. 

Third    Prize,     10s.     6d. 

Amongst  some  very  remarkable  and  original  dreams,  I 
think  this  rather  seasonable,  which  I  dreamt  last  week.  On 
a  cold,  frosty  night  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and 


'  A  vicious-looking  chap  was  going  alwut " 

the  maid  on  opening  it  found  a  shabby-looking  old  man  whq 
was  begging',  and  was  about  to  close  the  door  on  him  when 
I  came  downstairs.  I  asked  him  in  out  of  the  cold.  He  had 
no  sooner  sat  down  than  he  requested  me  to  let  him  have  my 
birthday-book,  and  wrote  his  name  therein  and  closed  the 
book.  Shortly  afterwards  he  rose  to  go,  and  on  the  step 
placed  a  sov.  in  my  hand,  which  I  discovered  was  a  Kruger 
one,  and  informed  me  that  tor  my  kindness  to  him  I  should 
never  want,  and  would  be  amply  repaid  t  his  death  (would 
it  were  now).  Then  he  disappeared.  I  cooked  at  the  name 
in  my  'birthday-book,  and"  found*  the  autograph  oc — Paul 
Kruger. — L.  Williams,  88,  Erddig  Road,  Wrexham,  North 
Wales.  • 

¥    *    » 

Fourth  Prize,    10s.    6d. 

I   will    tell    you  my  dream.     On  December  2nd,    1901,   I 
dreamt  I  was   in  the  country  gathering  eggs  and   watching 
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the  milkmaid  milking  the  cows,  and  I  went  out  in  the  carts 
to  make  hay,  and  after  dinner  1  went  with  my  aunt  to  feed 

the  ducks  and  chickens, 
and  we  went  to  gather 
blackberries  for  a  pud- 
ding the  next  day,  and 
after  tea  we  had  some 
games.  We  had  a  game 
at  cards,  and  1  won  four- 
pence  off  my  uncle,  and 
in  the  morning  I  found 
it  was  only  a  dream. 
—  E.  Holmes,  219,  Bristol 
Road,  Edgbaslon,  Bir- 
mingham. 

tf     v     v 

Fifth  Prize,  10/6 

Going  to  a  New -Year's 
'He  rose  to  so'  party     on     New     Year's 

Eve,  returned  home  and 
went  to  bed  in  the  early  hours  of  New  Year's  Day. 
Had  te?n  thinking  about  your  Dream  Competition.  With 
this  fresh  on  my  mind,  went  to  sleep  dreaming  I  had 
been  attired  in  a  costume  representing  Black  and  White., 
and  had  strolled  in  amongst  the  company  as  a  walk- 
;ng  agent  for  your  paper.  On  my  back  there  was  a 
notice  to  this  effect  :  "  Don't  touch  me  ;  I  am  a  walking 
dream.  If  you  do  the  spell  will  be  broken,  and  J  shall  lose 
half-a-sovereign.  Ta-ta."— Alfred  Lovibond,  i.  Qourt 
Ash    Yeovil,  Somerset, 

¥    ^    Sf 

I  had  rather  an  amusing  dream  the  other  night.  I  had 
dashed  into  the  railway  terminus  to  catch  the  last  train,  just 
in  time  to  see  it  steaming  out  of  the  station.  I  put  on  a 
sprint  down  tire  platform,  and  seeing  the  door  of  the 
guard's  van  open  made  a  spring  for  it,  and  landed  on  my 
chest,  with  the  upper  part  of  my  body  in  the  van  and  my 
legs  dangling  over  the  foot-board,  and  the  train  increasing 
its  speed  ever}-  instant.  I  struggled  to  get  into  the  van,  but 
in  vain.  Then  the  guard  came  to  my  assistance.  Going  to 
the  adjoining  wir.dcw  with  a  pitchfork,  he  commenced  to 
prod  me  in  the  soitest  (and,  in  my  opinion  at  the  moment, 
tenderest)  part  of  my  an-atomy,  with  the  laudable  idea  of 
making  ire  spring  into  the  van.  Then  I  awoke,  to  find 
myself  lying  across  the  rail  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  my 
bedfellow  sticking  his  toes  into  my  back.— John  Bernard, 
37,  Headinsrley  Road,  Handsworth. 
*  *  * 
MISSED  IT  AFTER  ALL 
Or-'E  night,  before  going  to  bed,  I  had  a  laugh  over  the 

yarn  of  how  an  Irish- 
man missed  a  glass  of 
whisky  in  a  dream  by 
preferring  it  with  hot 
water.  I  fell  asleep  at 
home  hete;  was 
whisked  to  a  resi- 
dential quarter  in  Glas- 
gow ;  then  it  was  Sun- 
day in  a  provincial  city 
of  England,  and  the 
'  pubs "  were  open. 
I  was  quite  conscious  I 
was  dreaming,  and  I 
laughed  to  myself  as  I 
entered  a  tavern,  say- 
ing, "  I'll  not  make  the 
Irishman's  mistake," 
sol  called  for  a  "whisky 
neat."  The  glass  was 
set  before  me,  but  the 
barman  declared  the 
"  bob  "  I  tendered  was 
a  "  bad  'un,"  and  dur- 
ing the  discussion 
j^  I  wakened.     If  I 

5^     had      only      had 
coppers  it  might 
have      been     all 
right ! 
Balfron,  Stirlingshire. 


With  regard  to  dreams,  I  think  ih--  most  peculiar  one 
ever  had  was  a  little  while  ago.  1  was  standing  on  the  to 
of  a  high  cliff  overlooking  tin-  sea.  Suddenly  I  found  my 
self  sailing  downwards,  and  presently  I  struck  the  water, 
felt  the  sensation  quite  plain!)'.  1  immediately  si  link  oul 
trying  to  swim,  and  hit  my  hand  against  something  hard 
which  woke  me,  and  I  found  myself  on  tin-  floor,  havinj 
overturned  the  water  jug,  which  stood  a  little  way  from  nv 
bed,  while  I  struck  out  wildly  with  my  hands.— .Mr.  WHIT) 
The  Robin  Hood,  Kingston  Vale,  Putney. 


Shortly  after  the  Liverpool  Bank  robbery,  I  had  the  fol 


down   one  of  the   streets   in   th 

R  ;ad    early   in    the    morning, 


'  Take  this  Ring  '' 

George  Charles, 


lowing  dream  : — On  goim 
neighbourhood  of  Prince's 
being  quite  dark,  I  saw 
in  the  distance  a  man 
walking  on  crutches  to 
wards  me;  on  his  passing 
me,  I  had  my  suspicion 
that  he  was  the  man 
Goudie,  for  whom  £250 
would  be  given  for  his 
whereabout.  I  watched 
him  go  into  a  house  in 
the  same  street,  and  he 
came  to  the  parlour  win- 
dow and  looked  through 
at  me  ;  after  my  watching 
his  movements  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  came  out  and 
followed  me  up  the  street. 
On  his  getting  close  to 
me,  I  turned  sharply  round 
and  caught  him  by  the 
coat  After  holding  him 
with  difficulty  a  few 
minutes  a  policeman 
passing  on  the  opposite 
side  came  to  my  help, 
and  we  marched  him 
off.  Going  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  police  station 
1  awoke,  quite  thinking  I 
was  right  for  the  reward. 
— Leslie  Stott,  61, 
Cawdor  Street,  Liver- 
pool, 

v    ¥    ¥ 

I    dreamt  that    I    had 

I  done  a  murder,  and  1  did 

!  not  know  who  it  was.  I 
was  quietly  sitting  by 
the  fire  when  I  thought 
that  the  hangman  came 
in.  So  up  I  got  and 
dashed  out  of  the"  house. 
I  got  some  money  of 
my   mother's      neighbour 

I  and  managed  to  get  in  a 
train.      But    I    was    soon    • 

I  caught  and  brought  back. 
So  I  then  thought  that  1 
would  not  die  by  the 
rope.       Then     I     seized    a 

times  :  that  would  not  kill  me.  Then  I  stabbed  mysel! 
through  the  heart  many  times:  that  would  not  do 
Then  the  hangman  came  with  a  doctor,  who  examined  me 
and  found  me  not  dead.  So  I  then  went  upstairs  and 
shammed  being'  dead.  The  doctor  came  and  bent  over  me. 
and  pronounced  me  dead.  I  had  held  my  wind.  Mymothei 
got  a  coffin  and  put  a  dummy  in  it.  Then  I  went  am' 
joined  the  arm}-,  and  came  back  after  the  funeral.— Joseph 
Harrison,  Church  Inn,  Blackrod,  near  Choi-lev,  Lan- 
cashire. 

?    »    ¥ 

How  opportune,  Mr.  Editor  !  The  other  night  I  found 
myself. witnessing  some  black  deeds,  done  in  the  interests  oi 
medical  science.  I  saw  several  men  stretched  out,  tiei' 
above  the  knees, .at  the  ankles,  and  arms  tied  behind  theii 
backs.     A   vicious-looking'    chap    was    going'   about    111    tlr 


Had  been  thinking  about  your 
dream  competition  '> 

and    shot    myself    seven 
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Tlie  Quorn  Hounds  at  Buckley 


[Photo  by  D.  \V.  Day 


dress  of  a  French  nobleman  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
prodding  certain  veins  on  each  man's  limbs.  He  saw  me 
shudder.  I  recognised  him  as  the  bloody  Robespierre  !  He 
said,  "Seize  that  lad,  mon  ami."  to  one  of  his  attendants  ; 
and  then  all  shouted,  "To 
the  Bastille  with  the 
traitor.''  A  gag  was  put 
over  my  nose  and  mouth, 
and  I  started  shouting  for 
help:  "Gordons,  Gor- 
dons, save  me  !  "  Then 
I  felt  a  slap  in  the  face. 
My  chum,  Jim,  said, 
"What  are  you  shouting 
about  ?  "  I  said  half- 
dazedly,  "  Robespierre, 
you  brute !'!  Jim  laughed, 
and  then  I  knew  it  was 
only  a  dream. — Richard 
L.  Bridgnell,  2,  Har- 
tingtoh  Place,  Edinburgh. 

*    *    * 

Some  years  ago  I 
dreamed  a  dream,  which 
to  me  was  most  wonder- 
ful. We  were  engaged 
sinking  a  pit-shaft  about 
midnight.  I  saw  that  the 
rope  on  the  winding  drum 
only  held  by  one  thread. 
I  told  my  wife  ;  she  said, 
"  Well,  it's  only  a  dream : 
go  to  sleep.  '  But  a 
second  time,  and  a  third 
time,  it  was  repeated.     I 


then  determined  to  see.  if  there  was  anything  in  it.  I  took 
a  lamp  and  walked  two  miles  and  examined  the  rope,  and 
on  the  second  coil  on  the  drum  I  found  it  just  as  I  had 
dreamed  :  my  lite  and  three  others  were  thus  saved. — \V»i. 

Swift,      18,      Alexandra 
Street,  Stanleford,  Notts. 


Flood  Register  at  Stratford-on-Avon  (Photo  by  Sargisson) 


Some  years  ago  i 
dreamt  that  I  had  died 
and  gone  (of  course)  to 
Heaven,  and  after  being 
there  some  little  time  the 
doorkeeper  (a  person  I 
knew  well)  shouted  to  me, 
"Evms,  old  man,  here 
ccn  e  ■  your  mother-in- 
law.'  "What  about 
her?"  I  a  lswered.  "  For 
Heaven's  sake  let  her  go 
with  the  other  mothers-in- 
law."  My  answer  was 
received  with  such  laugh- 
ter and  hooraying  "(my 
heaven  had  changed  to  a 
smoking  concert)  that  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting 
rapped  the  table  with  his 
hammer  so  long  and  loud 
fiat  it  woke  me  up,  to  find 
that  the  policeman  had 
been  knocking  at  my  door 
to  wake  me  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  —  John 
Evans,  202,  Seymour 
Street,  N.W. 
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Although  the  number  of  books  pub- 
lished in  1 90 1  (6,044)  shows  a  falling--off 
of  about  a  thousand  works  as  compared 
with  the  issue  of  the  year  before,  1,523 
as  compared  with  1899,  and  almost  2,000 
n.z  compared  with  1897,  that  the  national 
bookshelves  have  received  a  notable  ad- 
dition, notwithstanding'  the  diminished 
aggregate,  can  be  gauged  trom  the  fact 
that  even  a  single  cop}'  of  each  work 
would  necessitate  the  erection  of  shelves 
at  least    251    yards    2ft.   8in.    in    length. 

The  amount  of  space  required  if  all  the  copies  of  each  of 
the  6,000  works  were  gathered  together  before  publication 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  an  idea  of  their  magnitude  can 
be  obtained  from  the  statement  that  to  accommodate  the 
first  edition  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine'.s  latest  work  would  alone 
demand  2  miles  646  yards  2ft.  of  space. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  accompanying  diagram  is 
shown  at  a  glance  by  the  width  of  each  of  the  thirteen 
volumes  how  much  of  the  national  bookshelf  is  occupied  by 
the  new  works  classified  under  the  description  given  on  the 
covers.  The  volumes  below,  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  show 
how  the  reprinted  matter  Jn  each  of  the*  classes  compares, 
with  the  new  works  issued  on  the  same  subjects.  Omitting 
fiction — which  comprises  father  over  one-third  of  the  new 
works,  and  about  four-ninths  of  the  new  "editions — it  will 
be  observed  that  practically  only  one  edition  of  an  old 
work  is  published  to  every  six  new  books  that  see  the 
light  of  print.  Reverting  to  the"  new  works  published, 
we  find  that  the  falling-off  in  novels  was  but  fifty 
when  we  compare  last  year's  figures  with  those  of  the 
year  previous.  On  the  other  hand  the  total  of  1,513  new 
books  and  479  new  editions   compares    very   unfavourably 


2  a 


with  the  aggregate  ol  2,661  works  of 
fiction  published  in  1899.  The  most 
enthusiastic  reader  of  fiction,  however, 
cannot  find  fault  with  the  increase  in 
the  output  of  his  favourite  class  of  litera- 
ture since  1820,  for  whereas  there  there 
were  but  26  novels  published  in  that 
year,  eighty-one  years  after  found  that 
total  multiplied  by  over  58.  The  pater- 
familias who  cannot  understand  why 
young  Hopeful's  book  account  at  school 
and  college  is  so  heavy  will  find  a 
partial  explanation  in  this  diagram.  Educational  and 
classical  subjects,  after  fiction,  figure  largest  on  that  portion 
of  the  national  bookshelf  devoted  to  new  books  than  any 
other  subject,  but,  so  far  as  new  editions  are  -ionccrned,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  give  place  to  political  and  social 
economy,  history  and  biography  and  theology,  clearly 
showing  that  either  the  efforts  of  the  pedagogues  to 
standardise  educational  works  are  somewhat  lukewarm,  or 
that  research,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  so 
continuous  that  the  work  of  to  day  is  hopelessly  out  of  date 
to-morrow.  Reprints  and  entirely  new  works  devoted  to 
educational  matters  were  last  year  represented  by  618 
volumes,  as  eompared  to  990  volumes  in  1899.  Theological 
works,  new  and  old,  numbered  519  in  1901,  as  compared 
with  693  in  1899  ;  history  and  belles-lettres,  that  in  1899 
figured  third  on  the  list  with  754  works,  have  last  year 
dropped  to  eighth  place  with  but  325  representatives,  or  less 
than  half  their  former  greatness — a  most  deplorable  down- 
fall ;  but  law  and  jurisprudence,  with  146  volumes  as  against 
160  in  1899,  keep  up  their  end — that  is  to  say,  they  still 
occupy  the  bottom  of  the  ascount,  for  which  all  barristers 
and  burglars  are  thankful. 


MORE     DREAMS     FROM     OUR     COMPETITION 


EXTRAORDINARY  RACING  DREAMS. 
One  night  I  dreamt  I  opened  the  South  Wales  Echo,  and 
turning-  to  the  training  news  I  saw  vividly  the  names  of 
several  runners,  the  winning-  horse  being-  Ercildoune.  Next 
morning-,  when  half  through  breakfast,  I  stopped  ana  said  : 
"By  jove,  I  had  such  a  realistic  dream  last  night.''  I 
related  wiy  dream,  and  looked  up  Ruff's  to  see  if  such  a  horse 
existed,  for  1  had  never  heard  of  it,  and  consequently  could 
not  have  had  it  on  my  mind.  I  found  tne  horse  ei  te  vd  for 
the  Duke  of  York's  Stakes  on  the  following  Saturday.  I 
told  several  of  my  friends  my  dream  advising  them  to 
invest  a  trifle,  but  they  all  backed  more-fancied  ones  — 
Ercildoune  being-  a  comparative  outsider.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  race  I  was  on  a  trap  just  readv  to  go  into  the 
country,  when  one  ot  my  friends  came  running  up  news- 
paper in  hand,  exclaiming-  :  "  Well,  vour  dream  has  come 
true.  Ercildoune  has  won  I  could  ten  you  o  main-  s  ich 
dreams.  In  October,  1895,  just;  before  going  to  France  on 
business,  I  backed  Bard  or  Avon  at  ^3  t0  wm  and  place  for 
the  Cesarevvitch  The  night  before  the  race  I  slept  at  the 
Hotel  Notre  Dame,  in  the  ouiet  agricultural  town  ot  Sable-sur- 
Sarthe,  and  dreamt  1  saw  huge  rocks,  such  as  I  have  seen 
off  Land's  End,  and  upon  these  a  bird  o.  the  pigeon  species 
jumped  hither  and  thither.  Next  morning  I  puzzled  my 
brain  for  a  solution.     Perhaps  this  is  a  tip,  thought  I,  so  I 


walked  to  the  station  and  bought  the  Galignani  newspaper, 
and  turning  to  the  racing-  quotations  I  noticed  the  name  of 
Rockdove.  "  Cre"  nom  (Tune pipe,  that's  the  winner,"  I  said, 
but  I  did  not  trouble  to  wire  to  England  to  back  it.  Next 
day  I  bought  the  Galignani,  and,  in  a  field  of  twenty-four 
runners,  Rockdove  was  first,  Bard  of  Avon  second.  I  could 
relate  many  more  wonderful  dreams,  but  refrain,  as  I  know 
how  limited  is  the  space  in  the  delightful  little  paper  of 
which  I  have  been  a  reader  since  the  very  first  number. — 
H.  Edgar  Hastings,  212,  Castle  Road,  Cardiff. 

P.S. — The  night  before  Despair  won  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup 
I  dreamt  of  a  bleeding  heart.  Racing  men  will  know 
Despair  as  the  Peine  de  Coeur  colt.  I  dreamt  of  Shillelagh, 
YVhiteleys,  Laureate  II.,  Victor  Wild — all  Royal  Hunt  Cup 
winners. 

¥    3"    v 

I  had  an  angiry  discussion  with  an  acquaintance  recently 
regarding  your  prizes.  He  declared  they  were  all  "Tommy 
rot,"  while  I  stoutly  maintained  their  genuineness.  The 
same  night  I  had  a  vivid  dream,  wherein  we  were  struggling, 
with  the  result  that  I  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  dis- 
covered in  his  hand  a  notice  that  he  was  the  winner  of  one 
of  your  prizes. — David  Taylor,  Ivy  Cottage,  Haines  Hill, 
Taunton. 
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Colin  and  the  Cat  at  the  Camden  Theatre 


a  pageant  at  Drury  Lane,  rather  over  half  that  sum  is   spent  on  the 
single  item  "  costume." 

Some  few  months  ago  it  was  .announced  that  Mr.  Dan  Leno  had 
been  re-engaged  by  the  management  to  appear  for  three' years  from 
Christmas,  1902,  in  Drury  Lane  pantomimes.  This  welcorne  informa- 
tion— although  it  was  perhaps  a  trifle  unnecessary;  seeing  that,  prior 
to  the  production  of  the  Forty  Thieves  in  1898,  Mr.  Leno,  in  an  interview, 
remarked  :  "  I  have  signed  a  pantomime  contract  for  Drury  Lane  for 
thirty-eight  years,"  a  statement  that  made  his  countless  admirers  re- 
joice exceedingly,  for  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  comedian  at  the  age 
of  sevent3--five  taking  a  part  in  pantomime,  on  account  of  the  ripe  ex- 
perience which  would  then  be  his,  was  particularly  alluring — was 
further  supplemented  by  the  tidings  that  his  salary  was  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  ^2,500  a  year  more  than  the  stipend  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Mr.  Leno's  salary  of  ^225  a  week  is,  we  believe,  the 
maximum  paid  to  any  performer  in  pantomime  at  the  present  time  ; 
but  the  salaries  of  the  principal  "boys  "  and  "girls  "  and  eccentric 
comedians  arc  all  on  such  a  plane  that  the  man  in  the  street  is  to 
be  forgiven  if  he  occasionally  wonders  where  the  profit  comes  from. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  first-class  production  will  frequently  be  sold 
for  a  very  decent  sum  to  some  provincial  manager,  who  furbishes 
up  his  second-hand  purchase,  and  when  he  has  finished  with  it  sells  it 
again  to  another  entrepreneur  whose  clients  are  even  less  exacting. 
That  a  second-hand  pantomime  requires  a  good  deal  of  renovation 
was  proved  three  years  or  so  ago,  when  the  provincial  purchaser  of 
such  production  for  £650  from  a  suburban  manager,  cited  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money  was  not 
forthcoming,  that  one  item  alone — an  electric  curtain — had  700  of  its 
electric  lamps  broken  or  exhausted.  Then,  again,  a  pantomime  such 
as  Drury  Lane's  will  run  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
nights  :  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  record  for  that  house  is 
about  ^1,500  for  two  performances  on  a  recent  Saturday,  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that,  even  putting  the  average  as  low  as  £400  a  per- 
formance, a  fair  return  can  be  expected  upon  the  outlay,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  current  expenses.  That  the  success  of  a  Drury 
Lane  pantomime  is  as  certain  as  anything  ever  is  on  this  sphere,  is 
testified  to  by  the  fact  that  early  last  autumn  a  single  firm  of  ticket 
agents  contracted  to  take  close  on  500  seats  for  every  Saturday 
night  throughout  the  season.     (Photo  by  Russell  and  Son.) 


Tilt-:  days  when  George  Conquest  could  mount  his  annual 
Christmas  pantomime  for  a  sum  just  /.,  100  less  than  was  ex- 
pended by  the  management  of  the  London  Hippodrome  upon 
one  item  of  their  latest  production — the  gorgeous  erection  2l/zh 
high  that  is  composed  of  thousands  of  Brazilian  diamonds, 
amethysts,  topaz,  and  sapphires,  and  is  known  as  Aladdin's 
wonderful  lamp — have  long  since  passed  away  ;  and  to  obtain 
a  show  that  will  not  only  pass  muster  with,  but  attract  theatre- 
goers to-day,  the  modest  ^200  that  sufficed  to  put  on  one  of 
Conquest's  early  pontomimes  must  be  multiplied  by  no  less  than 
one  hundred  in  order  to  produce  a  spectacle  up  to  Drury  Lane's 
standard. 

In  addition  to  the  money  expended  in  scenery,  effects  (both 
mechanical  and  electrical),  and  in  trifles,  such  as  the  gorgeous 
palanquin,  made  of  gold  plate  and  platinum,  built  for  the  pan- 
tomime at  the  Hippodrome  this  year  at  a  cost  of  ^1,300,  the 
Cinderella's  slipper  used  in  the  production  at  the  same  establish- 
ment last  year,  that  cast  over  ^,100  and  was  composed  of  a  thousand 
Abyssinian  diamonds  set  in  silver,  or  the  glass  coach  illuminated 
by  fifteen  hundred  five-candle  power  incandescent  lamps  that  was 
furnished  for  the  owner  of  the  said  footgear  at  a  cost  of  ;£  1,000, 
there  are  other  multitudinous  expenses,  of  which  not  the  least  are 
the  sums  that  have  to  be  expended  on  the  dresses  and  their 
accessories. 

Interviewed  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Arthur  Collins,  of  Drury  Lane, 
remarked  inter  alia:  "Very  often  in  an  important  ballet  the 
supers  will  wear  brocades  and  velvets,  satins  and  jewelled  embroi- 
deries that  are  far  more  costly  than  the  dresses  of  the  principals." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dresses  of  quite  a  gorgeous  principal 
"boy"  or  "girl"  can  be  purchased  for  from  £30  to  £40,  in- 
clusive of  the  excessively  long  and  indispensable  silk  hose  always 
affected  by  the  pantomime  prince,  which  runs  into  a  sum  not 
less  than  three  guineas  a  pair  ;  but  the  white  and  gold  liveries 
of  certain  flunkeys  taking  part  in  a  recent  production  of  Cin- 
derella averaged  ,£60  apiece.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principals 
each  have  several  changes  of  costume  :  consequently,  their  outfit 
is  in  the  end  far  more  expensive  than  that  of  any  super,  how- 
ever gorgeous  the  one  or  two  costumes  he  dons  may  be.  In  all 
probability,  of  the  eighteen   to   twenty  thousand  pounds  spent  on 
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*      WORD-FORMING     COMPETITION 


ENORMOUS  trouble  must  have  been  taken  by  many  of  our  readers  in  this  competition,  judging  from  the  results 
sent  in.  So  various  were  the  sentences  and  paragraphs  supplied  that  I  have  had  no  little  difficulty  in  selecting  the 
prizewinners.  Some  really  brilliant  sentences  fail  to  secure  a  prize  because  they  contain  two  "  l's  "  in  a  word  or  an 
"r"  or  other  such  letter  not  to  be  found  in  the  words  "Black  and  White  Budget." 


First  Prize,  £3 

A  lad  knelt  in  a  hut  behind  a  bench  with  a  candle  and  a 
Black  and  White  Budget.  An  aunt  and  uncle  had  wanted 
the  Budget  that  he  had  taken.  Each  hunted  the  kitchen, 
and  then  taking  a  light  glanced  in  the  hut,  but  didn't  detect 
the  lad  that  knelt  eating  a  huge  cake,  and  laughed  at  the 
dialect  tale. 

Another  by  the  same  competitor  : — 

The  king  and  knight  went  in  a  gabled  cabin,  and  taking 
a  Black  and  White  Budget,  each  began  betting  that  he 
edited  it.  The  knight  indulged  in  elegant  talk  :  at  that 
the  king  laughed,  and  in  a  twinkle  chided  the  duke. 
Tableau  ! — N.  DAWSON,  55,  Chalsey  Road,   Brockley,  S.E. 

Second  Prize,    10s.   6d. 

With  a  gentle  hand  dandle  the  naked  babe  in  the  batli  : 
then  get  it  in  bed,  tuck  the  blanket  in,  and  let  dad  take  a 
delighted  glance. — Miss  E.  Devine,  18,  Woodland  Road, 
Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead. 

*    *    * 

Third  Prize,    10s.    6d. 

With  aching  head,  he  diluted  the  wine,  and,  with  a 
laugh,  bawled  "Chin,  Chin,"  and  then  attacked  the  lunch 


laid  in  the  cabin. — H.  Comerkord,  Gray's  House,   Marden 
Ash,  Ongar,  Essex. 

*    *    * 

Fourth  Prize,  10s.  (>d. 

Each  week-end  we  hail  with  delight  Black  and  White 
Budget.  New  idea,  keen  wit  and  kind  aid  can  be  gleaned 
in  it.  We  think  it  can't  t>e  beaten  ;  but  take  a  gentle  hint, 
and  get  it  when  due.  — Emily  Bryan,  S.  Anston,  Sheffield. 


Fifth  Prize,  10s.  6d. 

We  get  that  elegant  Budget  neat, 
The  Black  and  White  it  can't  be  beat  : 
We  hail  it  with  glee  at  the  end  in  the  week, 
Then  we  get  what  we  want  and  what  we  need. 
—Miss  Phemie  Bain,  u.jWest  Street,  Penicuik,  Midlothian. 
¥    »    * 

Hon.  Mention 

Then  the  ketch,  which  had  been  beached  a  week  at 
Dun  Bank,  had  leaked,  and  eight  had  been  bidden  bale, 
while  ten  (including  the  lieutenant)  had  caulked  the  leak. 

The  lieutenant  then  went  in  the  cabin  and,  with  a  Black 
and  White  Budget  and  a  bun,  awaited  the  dawn. 

Horace  E.  Inman,  55,  Norfolk  Road,  Sheffield. 


All-night  visitors  asleep  in  the  Galleries 


Gloomy  quarters  of  tic  French  riders  under  the  arena 


Reviving  an  exhausted 
rider 


Retired  on  account  of 
weak  heart 


Tom  Ecks  (on  right) 
once  a  manager 


Resting  between  the 
races 


The  hardships  of  a  six-day  bicycle  contest  in  New  York,  held  in  Madison  Square  Gardens 

••   .  ■■  ■  in  'i  ■   ■'■        •         •>'     II I  If  **]  (Photos  by  R.  L.  Dunn) 
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A     PAUPER'S     PALACE     WITHOUT     A     PAUPER 


The  imposing   entrance 

A  quarter  of  a  million  is  a  large  sum  to  spend  on  a  work- 
house, but  when  it  turns  out  that  there  is  not  a  pauper  to  fill 
any  of  the  palatial  rooms,  the  ratepayers  have  good  reason 
to  pull  out  their  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  tear  their  hair. 
This  monument  to 
the  folly  of  the 
Local  Govern- 
ment Board  is 
situated  at  Lee, 
on  the  left-hand 
side  of  a  prettily 
wooded  road  lead- 
ing to  Grove  Park 
from  under  the 
railway.  The 
awe-inspiring  en- 
trance is  worthy 
of  Kensington  Pa- 
lace, with  a  chaste 
colour  scheme  of 
red  and  white 
brick-work,  which 
certainly  does  in- 
finite credit  to  the 
architect.  Cover- 
ing at  least  five 
acres  of  ground, 
the   buildings   are 

fitted  up  with  the  utmost  luxury.  As  one  walks  along  the" 
corridors  one  sees  neat  little  lavatories,  presumably  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  which  any  undergraduate  at  Oxford  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  have  on  his  College  staircase.  Two 
magnificent  dining-halls  with  a  private  chapel  are  also  at- 
tached for  the  convenience  of  the  inmates,  while  the  spacious 
courtyards  are  worthy  of  a  mediaeval  monastery. 


One  o\  the  spacious  courtyards  in  the  Pauper's  Palace 


One  of  the   magnificent  dining-halls 

The  present  Greenwich  Board  of  Guardians  are  so  furious 
with  the  Local  Government  Board  for  forcing  their  prede- 
cessors to  build  this  white  elephant,  that  on  November  25th 
they  passed  a  resolution   to  the  effect  that  the  workhouse 

should  be  sold.  I 
happened  to  be 
passing  the  build- 
ing the  other  day, 
and,  as  no  one 
prevented  me, 
looked  around.  It 
seemed  to  me  ad- 
mirably suited  for 
the  English  home 
of  an  American 
millionaire.  Sure- 
ly some  one  will 
step  in  and  relieve 
the  poor  Green- 
wich ratepayers 
from  this  ridicu- 
lous burden.  Or 
why  not  use  it  a.' 
a  hotel  in  Coron.-  - 
tion  time?  Three 
guineas  a  week 
Would  be  quite  a 
small  sum  to 
charge  for  accommodation  in  such  luxurious  quarters. 

My  readers  may  think  that  this  description  is  exaggerated, 
but  if  so  they  can  go  and  look  for  themselves.  "  Dagonet," 
in  the  Referee,  once  described  the  magnificence  of  the  Maryle- 
bone  Union  with  righteous  indignation.  I  wonder  what  he 
would  say  if  he  paid  a  visit  to  this  new  Pauper's  Palace 
at  Lee ! 


Cost  a  quarter  of  a  million— covers  five  acres— to  let 
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AT     THE     LOOKIXG-GLASS 
Trimmings 

Any  quantity  of  novel  and  fascinating  frip- 
peries are  filling  the  shop  windows  just  now. 
Some  of  the  most  original  things  in  the  way  of 
buttons  are  composed  of  real  nuts  cut  in  all 
possible  shapes  and  forms,  and  set  daintily  in 
tiny  silver,  steel,  or  gilt  frames.  These  unique 
ornaments  look  remarkably  well  on  green  or 
brown  cloth  tailor-mades.  One  of  the  latest 
fads  is  made  manifest  in  boas  made  of  poppy 
petals,  over  which  are  scattered  pastilles  of 
black  velvet,  which  look  very  dainty  and  quaint. 

V    ¥    * 

\  Cra-ze  for  Corduroy 

Quite  recently  has  arisen  in  our  midst  a 
craze  for  corduroy.  It  has  hitherto  failed  to 
attract  one,  partly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  its 
clumsiness,  and  partly  because  of  its  annoying 
habit  of  clinging-.  But,  lately,  a  much  lighter 
production  has  made  its  appearance.  It  is  much 
less  stiff,  hence  more  graceful  and  becoming  ; 
and  it  is  being  made  in  beautiful  new  colours. 
Iris  particularly  adaptable  and  attractive  for 
long  evening  pelisses.  These  wraps  are  usually 
somewhat  of  the  sacque  type,  and  the  more  ela- 
borate are  finished  with  great  rolled  collars  in 
fur,  with  pe  haps  a  bewitching  jabbon  in  cr.eam 
lace  or  chiffon. 

:.'  *  *  * 

•**  Vur 

Ft  R  has  come  into  great  favour  during  the 
ast  few  weeks.  It  is  used  with  particularly  pleasing  effect 
>n  light  evening  frocks.  For  instance,  just  a  so  up  f  on  gives 
1  lovely  touch  to  a  white  chiffon  or  lace  evening  bodice. 

©    *    * 

Sleeves 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in  a  bodice  nowa 
lays  is  now  showing  an  inclination  to  increase  in  size  at 
he  shoulders.  Under-sleeves  are  fast  dying  cut,  Elbow- 
;leeves  are  much  in  vogue,  but  the  newest  is  a  revival  of  the 
)ld  "  gigot  "  sleeve  of  the  thirties.  This  sleeve  has  a  flat 
:paulette.  It  is  fully  gathered  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
■Ibow,  where  it  is  met  by  a  long  lace  cuff,  reaching  well  to 
Ihe  wrist,  transparent  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  wish 
>f  the  wearer. 

if    if    ^ 
skirts 

There  is  no  very  marked  change  in  skirts.  They  are 
;till  for  the  most  part  quite  plain  round  the  hips.  Those 
vith  five  gores  are  in  the  ascendant,  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
or  they  hang  superbly.  They  are  most  suitable  for  indoor 
vear,  as  they  are  much  more  effective  when  worn  very  long. 
?or  walking,   however,  our  plain   three-gored  skirts,  which 


have  had  such  a  long  innings,  will  take  a  lot  of  beating. 
They  are  made  the  same  length  all  the  way  round,  and  are 
usually  neatly  finished  at  the  hem  by  rows  of  stitching. 

*  V    * 

THE    KITCHEN 

The  other  day  1  came  across  a  recipe,  entitled  Useful 
Soup  for  Benevolent  Purposes,  wherein  the  intending  philan- 
thropist was  directed  to  begin  with  (1  think)  scraps  of 
beef  trimmings,  and  to  conclude  (generously)  with  ten 
gallons  of  water.  Carrot  Soup  might  be  found  useful  in  this 
connection — it  is  made  as  follows  :  Take  two  quarts  of  the 
liquor  in  which  beef  or  mutton  has  been  boiled  ;  add  a  few 
beef  bones,  an  onion,  half  a  turnip,  and  seasoning,  and 
simmer  three  hours.  Take  three  carrots,  scrape  and  slice 
them,  strain  the  soup  into  them  and  stew  till  soft  enough  to 
strain  through  a  wire  sieve.  The  soup  should  be  as  thick 
as  pea-soup ;  a  little  cayenne  is  an  improvement.  The 
average  cost  is  i/4d.  per  quart. 

*  *    * 

Rather  an  original  way  of  dealing  with  potatoes  is  to 
make  Potato  Souffle. — Take  four  good-sized  potatoes  and 
bake  them  ;  cut  them  in  half  and  scrape  out  the  contents, 
being  careful  not  to  injure  the  skins.  Put  the  potato 
through  a  sieve.  Now  put  two  lablespoonfuls  of  n  ilk  and 
1  oz.  of  butter  on  to  boil,  and  season  it  and  add  the  sifted 
potato.  Add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  to  the  smooth  mixture, 
then  the  whites  of  four  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  with  a  little 
salt  added.  Now  pour  this  mixture  into  the  eight  half 
potato  skins,  and  put  them  into  a  hot  oven  for  ten  minutes. 
The  average  cost  of  ihisdish  is  7/{d. 

*  *    * 

THE    HOUSE 
To  Clean  Wall-papers 

First  take  off  the  dust  with  a  soft  clean  cloth  tied  over  a 
broom,  then  rub  with  stale  bread,  always  going  in  one 
direction,  and  changing  the  bread  as  it  gets  dirty.  White 
satin  shoes,  if  but  slightly  soiled,  may  also  be  cleaned  with 
stale  bread.  Another  way  is  to  rub  them  (lengthways  of 
the  satin)  with  a  piece  of  new  white  flannel  dipped  in  spirits 
of  wine. 

v    3>    * 

"  They  are  two  miles  from  a  lemon.  '  What  do  not 
these  simple  words  convey  to  the  hearing  ear?  Eve 
doubtless  lacked  many  conveniences  which  we  enjoy,  but 
she  cannot  have  been  faced  by  the  lemon  problem,  though 
living  "  in  the  depths  of  the  country."  Here  is  a  good 
way  to  keep  Lemons  Fresh:  —  Put  them  in  cold  water, 
and  change  the    water  .every  other  day. 

*  *    * 

To  Brighten  up  a  Carpet 

After  sweeping,  go  over  it  with  a  clean  cloth  which 
has  been  wrung  out  in  water  to  which  a  little  ammonia 
has  been  added. 

»    *    ¥ 
To  Clean  Patent  Leather  Shoes 

Rib  them  with  salad  oil.  If  this  is  done  before  the  shoes 
are  worn  it  will  lessen  the  chance  of  the  leather  cracking. 


if 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 


^IsCRUBB'S  %LrDY  AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS    PREPARATION. 


Refreshing  as  a  Turkish  Bath. 
Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  forthe  Hair. 
Allays  the  Irritation  caused  by  Mosquito  Bites. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Etc. 


Invaluable  for  Toilet  Purposes. 

Removes  Stains  and  GreaseSpots  from  Clothing. 

Invigorating  in  Hot  Climates. 

Cleans  Plate  and  Jewellery. 

Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


SCRUBB  &  00.,  GUILDFORD  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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One  of  the  most  carious  and  entertaining  spectacles  which 


travellers  and  tourists  witness  in 
photograph  below,  which  shows 
the  travelling  juggler  just  about 
to  commence  the  organisation 
of  a  most  peculiar  battle.  The 
mongoose,  as  everyone  knows, 
is  the  most  deadly  enemy  of 
snakes,  and  large  consignments 
of  him  have  often  been  sent 
out  to  foreign  countries  and  the 
Colonies  by  wild  beast  dealers 
— such  as  Jamrach;  of  St. 
George's  Street,  E.,  and  Cross, 
of  Liverpool — for  the  purpose  of 
exterminatingplagues  of  snakes, 


India  is   depicted  in  the 


rats,    rs 
Qfoose  i 


bbits  and  other  vermin  and  reptiles.  The  mon 
S  gif/e  '.  with  pluck  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  size, 
and  he  never  leaves  his  adver- 
sary until  the  latter  is  dead  or 
himself  at  the  last  extremity. 
These  fights  are  extremely  in- 
teresting and  curious  to  wit- 
ness, as  in  many  cases  they  are 
divided  off  into  rounds,  just  as 
though  some  invisible  umpire 
lad  called  "  Time."  The  com- 
batants manoeuvre  for  the  best 
and'most  advantageous  stroke, 
but— strange  to  say— the  little 
mongoose  nearly  always  comes 
out  the  victor. 


Fight  between  Mongoose  and  Snake    (Taken  with  ThorntDn-Pickard  Shuttei) 


P 


PERSONAL 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
INVESTIGATED 
AND 
EXPLAINED. 


MAGNETISM. 

LEARM     AT      HOME. 

Know  the   Law  of  Success  &  Mental  Attraction. 

Personal  Magnetism,  Will-Power,  Nerve  Force, 
Hypnosis,  Magnetic  Impression — call  it  what  you 
will,  is  the  potent  force  that  rules  human  affairs.  It 
is  a  psychic  effect  of  one  personality  on  another.  It 
invariably  marks  the  successful  person  in  all  walks 
of  life,  whether  social,  commercial  or  professional. 

The  great  wave  of  practical  psychic  investigation  which  has 
swept  over  America,  in  the  la":  three  years,  has  produced  some 
marvellous  scientific  revelations  of  the  utmost  practical  value 
applied  to  tne  daily  affairs  of  life. 

The  Psychic  Research  Co.  (U.S.A.),  established  189^,  is  a 
publishing  house  making  a  specialty  of  popular  scientific  psychic 
literature.  Our  extensive  connection  with  practical  psychic 
investigators  enables  us  to  collect  and  publish  information  unobtain- 
able elsewhere. 

F1  W%  Pr1   I      We  control  the  world's  rights  to  the  interesting 
LUL  L    I      little  book,  "The    Power  Within,"  and,  if  you 
1  desire  it,  wc  will  send  you  a  copy  absolutely  free, 

■  '  ■  ■■  *™  ■  that  you  may  see  what  our  work  is  like  and 
become  interested  in  this  fascinating  study,  with  its  delightful  reve- 
lations. No  man  or  woman  desirous  of  influence  or  the  respect, 
admiration,  confidence  and  friendship  of  others,  can  afford  to  be 
without  the  information  in  this  little  free  book. 

Post  your  name  and  address,  plainly  written,  to  our  London 
offices.  Enclose  a  id.  stamp  for  return  postage,  and  we  will  send 
you  the  book  at  once.     Address — 

PSYCHIC    RESEARCH    CO.   CDept     373), 
Temple  Chambers,  Temple  Avenue,  LONDON.  EC<   ENGLAND 

— «—— ^— ■ win  1 1  yawn  ■■■■ 


RUPTUR 


A     SAMPLE 

of   DEVELOPING   LYMPHOL,    used    only    by 
Dr.  W.  S.   RICE,  in  his  new  method 

CURE    OF    RTJFTTJRE 


This  combined  treatment  will  cure  the 

most   obstinate   cases,    and  has    done 

so  well. 

i     WANT     TO     CORRESPOND 

with  every  Ruptured  Person  that 
sees  this  notice.  I  will  also  send  a 
series  of  books  explaining  Rupture, 
its  Cure,  photographs  and  letters 
from  cured    patients. 


j^P 


PLAIN  TALIt 

ON  A  <]) 
VITAL  *■ 
QUESTION 


/*      wili      Cost      you 
absolutely    nothing 

to    know   all    about    this 

treatment. 


Address- 


DR0    W.    S.    RICE, 

Dept.  175,  9,  STONECUTTER  ST.,  LONDON,  EX, 
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Which  Is"  Competition 
The  items  in  our  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 28th  which  most  pleased  our 
readers  seem  to  have  been  Prince 
Alexander  ol  Teck  (handsomest 
man),  Miss  Ellaline  Terriss  (prettiest 
girl),  Diving'  Feats  on  the  Tiber 
(most  interesting-  picture),  Buller  for 
the  Buller  Boys  (most  interesting 
paragraph),  and  Competition  Stories 
(best  feature).  Four  were  right  with 
all  five,  viz.  :  Harry  Kilgour,  Orchard 
Street,  Falkirk,  N.B.;  Mr.  A.  H. 
Armour,  Robin  Hood,  Kingston 
Vale,  Putney  ;  John  Chapman, 
Trevance,  St.  Issey,  Cornwall  ,  and 
May  Willmore,  i,  Hingham  Villas, 
Droitwich  Road,  Worcester.  These 
get  5s.  each.  The  fifth  prizewinner  is 
determined  by  the  question  of  the 
most  interesting  paragraph,  where 
the  competition  was  closest  for 
popularity.  M.  Johnson,  Prospect 
Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham,  wins 
this  fifth  prize  for  having  four 
answers  right  and  "  An  Echo  from 
Old  Rome  "  a-s  her  fifth. 

*    *    ¥ 

Storyet.te  Postcard  Competition 

The  Storyette  Competition  for 
the  week  after  next  will  be  a 
Reminiscence  of  Schooldays  or 
Schoolboy  story.  If.  nothing  par- 
ticular happened  tons  in  our  own 
schooldays,  either  humorous  or 
tragic,  we  all  know  a  schoolboy 
story  of  some  sort  or  another.  The 
last  day  for  sending'  postcards  in  for 
this  competition  will  be  February 
1st,  and  results  will  be  announced 
February  16th. 

V     »     * 

Boys'  Sketches 

The  little  reproduction  of  a  sketch, 
"  An  'ard-workin'  feller,"  which  1 
reproduced  a  fortnight  ago,  has 
brought  on  my  head  a  deluge  of 
other  sketches  by  boys  who  wish  for 
advice  and  criticism.  All  those  sent 
in,  however,  are  copies  from  other 
people's  paintings  or  drawings — not 
drawn  from  Nature,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  one  I  reproduced.  I  need  hardly 
remind  my  readers  that  the  life  of  an 
artist  is,  from  the  monetary  point  of 
view,  "one  of  the  least  satisfactory: 
and  it  would  be  foolish  to  advise 
anyone  to  launch  on  an  artistic 
career  who  lacks  the  most  decided 
genius  for  so  difficult  a  profession. 
Much,  better  stick  to  the  trade  or 
profession  which  your  father  carried 
on  before  you. 

¥    *   * 

Postcards  Only 

I  am  constantly  receiving  com- 
munications from  contributors  to  the 
competitions,  asking  whether  post- 
cards sent  in  envelopes  will  do. 
Their  point  is  that  they  send  in  several 


postcards,  and  the  postage  is  less  when  their  several  contribu- 
tions are  carried  under  one  stamp.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
that  I  must  be  strict  on  this  point.  Owing  to  the  enormous 
deluge  of  correspondence  which  reaches  this  office  every 
post,  our  competition  department  is  strained  to  the  utmost; 
all  those  little  irregularities  add  to  the  confusion.  If  you 
want  to  win  a  prize  always  stick  to  the  rules  laid  down. 
Sorry  I  can't  oblige,  but  I  don't  want  the  office  to  go  on 
strike.  In  answer  to  "  Auld  Reekie,"  it  is  sufficient  to  put 
the  numbers  :,  2,  3,  4,  5  opposite  your  answers  to  the 
"  Which  Is  "  Competitfon,  without  repeating  the  wliole  set  of 
questions. 


Orderlies  of  the  2nd  East  Surrey.    • 

With  the  pet  pussy  of  the  regiment 

The  Nicest-Looking  Man  You  Know 

Now,  ladies,  you  can  have  your  revenge.  We  have  had 
a  competition  of  photographs  of  "  The  Prettiest  Girl  You 
Know.'  I  now  propose  a  similar  competition  of  photo- 
graphs of  "The  Nicest-Looking  Man  You  Know."  Send 
in  the  iiame  and  address  of  the  man  with  your  own  address 
and  his  photograph.  Six  prizes  of  5s.  each.  Last  day  for 
sending  in,  February  14th.      Results,  March  1st. 

A  few  days  ago  our  representative  was  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  viewing  perhaps  the  finest  collection  of 
amateur  photographs  yet  seen  in  one  building.  These, 
numbering  somewhere  over  14,000,  have  been  sent  in  by 
competitors  in  the  Great  International  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Competition,  organised  by  the  Kodak  Company, 
Limited,  and  are  the  result  of  amateur  effort  from  start  to 
finish.  No  more  significant  evidence  than  that  to  be  found 
here  is  needed  to  show  how  closely  the  amateur  treads  on 
the  heels  of  the  professional,  as  throughout  the  collection, 
whether  in  snapshot  or  in  the  many  artistic  and  effective 
enlargements,  there  are  numerous  examples  to  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  take  exception.  When  the  photo- 
graphs have  been  judged — and  this  will  be  no  trifling  task 
to  the  experts  who  have  it  in  hand — they  will  be  placed  on 
public  exhibition,  of  which  due  announcement  will  be 
given  by  the  Kodak  Company,  Limited. 
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MISS    DE    SILVA,    IN    "AFTER    ALL" 
This   pretty  and   accomplished   aclress   is  the  wife  of   Mr.  Martin   Harvey,  and   is  also  a 


skilful   needlewomon 


[Photo  by  Chancellor 
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SIX  GRAND  PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 

— + i|i •) 

1  1         The    Editor  of    the    Black   and    White    Budget    offers    Five   Prizes    of 
TEN    AND   SIXPENCE    EACH,  for  the  five  best  stories  telling 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  SCHOOLDAYS  OR  A  SCHOOLBOY  (OR  GIRL)  STORY 

Tell  us  the  story  on  the  back  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Black  and 
White  Budget,  34,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.      And  don't  forget  to  put  your  own  address. 

M    E> PO^nrr^  Apnc         0\T  T    V  This   Competition   closes   on  Friday,  January  31,  and 

-\.U.         £  WJl^nRUO        VJiNI  L,  Y.  the  rssugt   wSn  be  announced  February  IS. 

MARKED     "COMPETITION.' 


Ol       The    Editor   of  the    "Black    and   White   Budget"    will  award,    until  further 
notice,    a   Monthly  Prise   of  £5,    and  a    Certificate   of  Merit,  for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  AM  CURRENT  EVENT 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  Editor  will  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  mouth  has  been  best  suited  for  reproduction,  and  will  forward  a 
cheque  for  £5  (Five   Pounds)  together  with  a   Certificate  of  Merit. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  a  photographer  supplies  his  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
prize  will  be  equally  divided  between  photograp  her  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  photographer  only.      Prize-winner  for  December,  R.   BANKS,  Manchester. 


3.]  WHICH     IS 

i.     The   Handsomest   Man  ? 

2.     The  Prettiest   Girl? 

3.     The   Most    Interesting   Picture? 

4.     The  Most   Interesting   Paragraph  ? 
5.     The    Best   Feature  ? 

in  this  number  of  the  Budget.  Send  your  opinion  on  the  back  of  a  postcara. 
Whoever  can  pick  out  the  answers  which  coincide  most  with  popular  opinion  must 
have  considerable  skill  in  gauging  the  public  taste,  and  probably  would  make  a 
first-rate  Editor.  Five  prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  most  correct  answers.  Last  day 
January   31st.      Results   announced   February    15th. 


4]  WHAT  QUALITIES  DO  YOU  LIKE  BESTIN  A  GIRL  ? 

The  three  best  answers  written   on    postcards  will  gain   Prizes   of  7s.  6d.   each. 
Last  day  for  answers,  January  31st.      Results,    February   15th. 


5.]   THE   NieE3T-L>OOKING   JVIAN  YOU   KNOW,     gee  p.  573. 
6.]  SEE    PAGE    573. 
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KEW3      AJSfD      VIEWS 


The  City  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 

THE  decision  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  to 
make  a  special  presentation  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  recognition  of  his  states- 
manlike services  to  the 
Empire  is  one  which  all  of 
us  must  cordially  praise. 
The  City  has  had  a  fine 
old  tradition  of  Liberalism 
which  makes  this  recog- 
nition all  the  more  accep- 
table to  one  who  has 
practically  thrown  in  his 
lot  with  a  Conservative 
Government.  It  shows 
that  party  feeling  does  not 
blind  the  business  men  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  good 
work  done  by  a  business- 
like politician.  And  so  on 
February  nth  we  will  all 
drink  Joe's  health. 

¥   ¥   ¥ 

His  Disciples 

ONLY  those  who  come 
across  the  Govern- 
ment departments  can 
realise  the  value  of  the 
magnificent  work  done  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  When 
he  came  to  the  Colonial 
Office  he  found  chaos,  and 
he  has  turned  it  into  the 
most  up-to-date  and  ener- 
getic office  in  the  world. 
Just  as  Mr.  Asquith  put 
life  and  vigour  into  the 
Home  Office,  so  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  picked 
out  the  finest  young  men  he  could  find  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  and  with  their  devoted  help  has  put  our 
Empire   and    our    relations    with    the    Colonies   on   a 


Poor  old  John  Briggs'  grave 


business  footing.     You  may  criticise  his  speeches,  you 
may   sneer  at    his    dispatches,    but  you    cannot    deny 
the  great  service  he  has  done  to  his  country  by  orga- 
nising and  revivifying  an 
office  thatwas  all  but  dead. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

.A  Friendly  light 

BRITISHERS  and 
Dutchmen,  strange 
as  it  my  sound,  met  in 
a  friendly  contest  as  re- 
cently as  January  13th. 
On  that  day  a  bandy  (ice- 
hockey)  match  was  held 
at  Davos  Platz,  in  Switzer- 
land, between  a  team  of 
Haarlem  (Holland)  men 
and  a  team  of  British. 
The  latter  were  drawn 
from  the  winter  sporting 
population  of  Davos  and 
St.  Moritz.  The  Britishers 
won  by  nine  goals  to  one. 
They  succeeded  by  the 
very  means  by  which  we 
have  been  outwitted  by 
the  Dutch  on  more  impor- 
tant fields  —  namely,  by 
slimness.  The  Haarlen.- 
iteswere  immensely  power- 
ful men — terrific  smiters 
and  very  fast  on  their 
long  flat  speed  -  skates. 
But  our  team  had  learnt 
that  an  ounce  of  cunning 
is  worth  a  ton  of  mere 
weight.  They  passed  and 
counter  -  passed,  playing 
into  each  other's  hands 
with  commendable  unselfishness.  On  January  14th  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  played  "  bach  "in  a  mixed  nation- 
ality Davos  team,  who  beat  the  Haarlem  team. 


British  and  Dutch   meet  011  a   friendly   field  :    Hockey  match   at   Davos,    January   13th 

A  team  of  Haarlem  men.  came  all  die  way  from  Holland  specially  to  play,  and  were  beaten  by  nine  goals  to  one     (Photo  by  Ward  Muir) 
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REMARKABLE    CENTENARIANS 


Few  men  who 
witnessed  the 
dawn  of  the  new 
century  could 
look  back  upon 
the  early  days  of 
the  old  one  with 
such  mixed  feel- 
ings and  stirring' 
recollections  as 
did  Mr.  William 
Mori-ell,  of  Not- 
tingham, who 
on  January  7th 
entered  on  his 
102nd  year.  The 
old  gentleman 
rarely  misses 
taking  a  long 
walk  every  day. 
He  has  spent 
nearly  the  whole 
of  his  life  in  Not- 
tingham. In  his 
career  he  has 
played  many 
parts.  As  a 
young  man  he 
was  well  known 
as  a  pugilist. 
He      afterwards 

abandoned  that  demoralising  trade  and  became  a  police- 1  on  Leenside,  at  the  age  of  six.     My 
man,  guarding  the  peace  of  the  town  when  only  twelve  [  maker.      He   had  been    taught    the 


Three  wonderful  old  Italian  sisters,  aged  97,  99, 
and   101.     (Photo  by  Torelle,  of  Verando) 


men  constituted 
the  force.  Then 
at  the  time  when 
a  man  is  con- 
sidered to  be  in 
his  prime  he 
commenced  his 
career  as  a  local 
preacher,  work- 
ing in  that  ca- 
pacity for  quite 
a  number  of 
years ;  and  even 
at  the  present 
time,  notwith- 
standing his  re- 
markable age, 
he  takes  an  ac- 
tive part  in  re- 
ligious matters. 
In  conversa- 
tion with  a  Press 
representative 
Mr.Morrellsaid: 
"The  first  thing 
that  I  can  recol- 
lect in  my  life — 
well,  that  was 
living  in  what 
was  then  known 
as  'dog  kennels,' 
father  was  a  shoe- 
trade    by   French 


The  Glasgow  Green  debater 


A  Nottingham  Centenarian 
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prisoners,  who  were  confined  in  the  county  gaol  in 
Nottingham  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  He  used 
to  mend  the  prisoners'  shoes,  and  I  sometimes  used 
to  take  the  shoes  after  they  had  been  repaired  to  the 
prison.  At  the  age  of  eight  I  commenced  work  at  a 
shoemaker's  establishment  in  the  town.  I  made  the 
shoes  for  the  men  to  wear  in  the  great  prize-fight  in 
the  town.  The  fighters  were  Dick  Hill  and  George 
Atkinson,  and  they  fought  by  the  Trent  side  near  to 
Clifton  Hall.  My  father  was  a  famous  wrestler,  and 
I  took  part  in  many  fights. 

"  For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  been  identified 
with  the  Salvation  Army.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  I  assisted  Mr.  James  Coy,  the  noted  evangelist. 
As  a  preacher  I  walked  many  miles  on  Sundays  to  fulfil 


In  connection  with  his  Protestant  campaigns,  he  has 
disposed  of  over  2,000,000  books.  In  connection  with 
his  School  Board  life,  he  has  received  the  largest  aggre- 
gate vote  of*  any  subject  of  the  King-  over  535,0  x>. 
Mr.  Lonj^,  who  is  not  quite  a  centenarian,  but  hopes 
to  be_so  some  day,  has  been  advised  (o  leave  Ghisg aw 
and  seek  a  milder  climate.  With  this  end  in  view,  lie- 
has  withdrawn  from  numerous  associations  and  public- 
boards,  where  he  has  long  been  a  host  in  himself. 
¥    ¥    * 

AT  Brunetti,  a  small  commune  an  hour  above 
Campofosso,  in  the  "  Frazione  "  of  Ventimiglia, 
live  the  three  sisters  Kondelli,  whose  photos  I  present. 
All  throe  are  in  the  best  of  health  and  wide-awake. 
The  first  has  finished  her  centurv.      It  is  she  who  dees 


Japanese  gunners  of  the   new  cruisei 

(Photo 

my  duties.  I  went  as  far  as  Southwell,  starting  from 
Nottingham  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  did  not  reach 
home  until  midnight.  One  Sunday,  on  a  preaching 
expedition,  I  covered  thirty-two  miles  on  foot." 

«~*~» 


PHAN  Harry  Alfred  Long,  the  Glasgow  Green 
-*-  debater,  who  is  retiring,  owing  to  weak  health, 
from  public  life,  the  Western  Metropolis  has  no 
more  popular  citizen.  On  her  streets  and  in  her  public 
assemblies  he  has  been  a  notable  personality  for  well- 
nigh  forty  years.  On  "  The  Green,"  Glasgow's  pre- 
mier open-air  debating  arena,  he  has  held  a  unique 
position.  He  has  had  a  remarkable  influence  with 
working  men,  of  whom  he  has  a  large  following.  The 
double  gold  star,  of  which  he  is  proud,  is  a  gift  from  them. 
Mr.  Long,  who  has  travelled  extensively,  has  crossed 
swords  with  all  the  leading  controversialists,  includ- 
ing a  three  days'  debate  with  the  late  Charles  Bradlaugh. 


■  "  Mikasa  "  working  the   12-pounder 

by    Cubb) 

the  honours- of  the  house,  and  when  moving  about  any 
chance  passer-by  would  take  her  for  sixty  or  seventy. 
All  three  have  a  most  marvellous  memory.  They  have 
all  three  been  married,  and  each  now  is  the  head  of  a 
numerous  progeny  in  sons  and  daughters  and  grand- 
sons and  daughters.  They  do  not  attribute  their 
longevity  to  any  special  mode  of  diet  or  living,  except, 
they  say,  that  they  always  flavoured  life  with  bright- 
ness. They  still  work  in  [he  fields,  as  do  most  contadini 
in  those  parts.  No.  1  does  indulge  in  a  pipe  now  and 
again,  for  the  use  of  the  fragrant  weed  by  fair  dames  is 
not  confined  to  Green  Erin.  This  old  lady  looks  none 
the  worse  for  her  occasional  whiff,  does  she  ? 

¥   *   * 

An    Acknowledgment 

WE  should  have  mentioned  that  the  clever  picture  of 
Jack  Tar  bringing  in  the  New  Year  by  drinking 
the  King's  health,  which  formed  our  front  page  on 
January  11th,  was  by  J.  Fulton. 
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THE  KING  INSPECTS  THE  GUARDS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA 


His    Majesty,  with   Earl  Roberts,  reviewing  the  line  at  Wellington  Barracks  last  Thursday 


The  end  of  the  review  :  Ready  for  anybody,  and  God  save  the  King  ! 
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*      THE    KING    OPENS    PARLIAMENT     * 


Life  Guards  passing  in  front  of  the  House   of  Lords 


The  Royal  Carriage  approaches  with   the  famous  Hanoverian  Horses 


The  Yeomen  of  the   Guard  coming   up  to    inspect  the  cellars  under  the 

Houses  of  Parliament 
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FAVOURITE-DAY     COMPETITION 


First  Prize,  7s.   (id. 

To  rise — at  leisure — shortly  after  ten, 
To  breakfast — slowly,   lazily — and  then 
In  easy  chair  to  loll,  and  sip  the  tea, 
Light  up  the  pipe,  and  scan  the  Referee! 

0  Sunday,  pleasant  day  of  welcome  rest, 
Of  all  the  seven  days"  the  first — and  best! 
Can  I  delay  to  take  my  pen  and  write, 

And  cast  my  vote  for  you  in  Black  and   While  ? 
Alas  !  one  sad  defect  you  have,  my  Sunday  : 
On  you   I  sigh   "To-morrow  will  be   Monday," 
When  weekly  toil  and  cares  commence  anew  ; 

1  love  not  them,  although  I  dote  on  you. 
Though  joy  be  keen,  yet  keener  far  than  this 
The  thought  of  joy — anticipated  bliss  ! 
Anticipation  has  its  consla  t  zest, 

"  Man  never  is,  but  alwa}  s  to  be,  blest." 
So  love  for  you,   my  Sunday,  bids  me  say 
The  king  of  days  must  needs  be  Saturday. 
W.  B.  Power,  St.  Benet's,  Spencer  Square,  Ramsgate. 

¥    **•    ¥ 

Second  Prize,    7s.    6d. 

Of  all  the  days  in  the  week  give  me  Friday.  Let  it  be  a 
fine  day,  and  then  picture  to  yourself  a  small,  old-fashioned 
farmhouse  covered  with  the  most  exquisite  creeper  of  a 
dainty  red  tint  :  nice  orchards,  gardens,  a  small  paddock, 
and  about  fifteen  acres  of  meadow  land.  Scattered  over  the 
latter  are  various  animals — chickens,  ducks,  pigeons,  g-eese, 
pigs,  sheep,  five  cows,  a  pony  and  a  '  moke."  It  is  on 
Friday,  then,  that  my  wife  and  I  rise  at' four  in  the  morning 
and  pack  our  two-wheel  trap  with  eggs,  butter,  apples, 
poultry,  rabbits,  &c,  and  at  the  strike  of  six  I  start  off  to 

the  small  town  of  R ,  some  twelve  miles  distant,  and  there 

call  on  my  numerous  customers,  who  "  clear  me  right  out  of 
everything  "  each  week.  I  generally  arrive  home  again  at 
five  p.m.,  where,  at  the  garden  gale  which  skirts  the  road, 
my  wife  eagerly  awaits  my  return,  for  we  are  both  anxious 
to  know  how  much  we  have  realised  on  the  week's  produce. 
On  either  side  of  her  sta-nd  two  tiny  mites  (which  complete 
our  family),  who  wave  their  hands,  frantically  to  "daddy" 
as  I  near  the  house  ;  but,  alas  !  in  the  middle  of  their  joy 
they  weep,  for,  unlike  their  mother  and  father,  they  hate 
Friday,  it  being  "tub  day."—  James  T.  J.arvis,  18,  Higli 
Street,  Eastbourne, 

•*     •»     ¥ 

Third     Prize,     7s.     Gd. 

Being  a  busy  housewife,  Monday  is  about  the  only  day  I 
get  a  little  peace,  and,  therefore,  it  is  (he  day  of  the  week 
which  I  like  best.  It  is  my  day  for  going  shopping  and 
bargain-hunting.  A  mere  man,  owing  to  his  nature  being 
too  coarse,  cannot  even  faintly  understand  the  fascinating- 
delights  of  having  an  excursion  round  the  "sales,"  and 
securing  some  of  those  terrific  bargains  which  are  so  dear 
to  the  female  heart.  When  I  do  not  go  out,  I  invite  one  or 
two  intimate  lady  friends  to  call  and  have  tea  with  me,  and 
then  you  may  be  sure  everything  worth  discussing  is 
thoroughly  thrashed  out.  Monday  being  the  most  con- 
venient day,  and  practically  the  only  day  when  this  little 
programme  can  be  carried  out,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  it 
being  my  favourite.  Another  fact  which  might  be  mentioned 
is  that  Monday  has  invariably  been  my  lucky  day  (if  there 
are  such  things).  Dame  Fortune  has  not  been  too  kind  to 
me,  but  when  she  has  condescended  to  smile  on  me  it  has 
always  been  on  a  Monday.'— Mrs.  A.  NeviNi;  23,  Suffolk 
Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

¥     •¥     V 

In  answer  to  one  of  your  competitions,  my  favourite  day 
of  the  week  is  Friday.  The  reason  why  it  is  so  is,  at  half- 
past  six  o'clock  I  go  to  Christian  Endeavour,  where  at 
opposite  side  of  the  room  sits  my  darling-.  Of  course,  after 
the  meeting  I  go  for  a  nice  walk  with  her,  which  thus  winds 
up  the  clay  extremely  nice.— E.  E.  Bore,  33,  Warwick  Road, 
Romford   Road,  Forest  Gate,  E. 


My  favourite  day  in  the  week  is  Monday,  because — (1)  It 
was  the  day  on  which  I  first  met  the  girl  of  my  heart ;  (2)  on 
which  I  proposed  and  was  accepted  ;  (3)  and,  mainly,  because 
it  is  the  day  she  and  I  are  soonest  done,  and  sec  the  most  of 
each  other. — D.  C.  Geves,  75,  High  Street  West,  Sunder- 
land. 

My  favourite  day  in  the  week  is  Saturday,  because  on 
Saturdays  a  "  chip-tater  "  machine  stands  in  our  town. — 
R.  Palmer,  jun.,  3,  Hyde  Lane,  Marlborough,  Wilts. 

»    ¥    ¥ 

My  favourite  day  in  the  week  is  Saturday.  I  get  my  pin- 
money  on  Saturday.  Short  business  hours  on  Saturdav. 
Rejoiced  for  Mafeking's  relief  on  Saturday.  Go  to  bed 
late  on  Saturday  with  an  easy  mind.  I  was  born  on  a 
Saturday,  and  am  going  to  be  married  on  a  Saturday. — 
Maude  Banks,  12,  Moss  Terrace,  Upper  Moss  Lane,  Man- 
chester. 

¥   ¥   ¥ 

SATURDAY  is  my  favourite  day.  Because,  when  I  come 
home  with  my  wages  in  cold  weather,  my  wife  say-, 
"  Stand  on  one  side,"  to  the  children,  "and  let  your  poor 
father  warm  himself ! "  But  any  other  day  sin  says, 
"Shift  yourself,  and  let  the  poor  bairns  see  the  fire!" — 
Cyril  Proctor,  163,  Burngreave  Road,  Sheffield. 

V       V       V 

On  Monday  mornings  I  regularly  turn  over  a  new  leaf, 
and  as  regularly  I  say  to  myself  that  I  shall  do  great  thing's 
this  week.  The  calm  of  Sunday  has  soothed  my  strained 
nerves,  refreshed  my  jaded  brain,  and  rested  my  tired  body, 
and  I  contemplate  the  programme  of  work  for  the  week 
with  a  bold  heart  and  a  smiling-  face.  And  in  dreaming  of 
these  great  deeds  of  the  future  I  forget  the  shortcomings  of 
the  past,  and  am  happy.  So  Monday  is  my  favourite  day, 
and  why?  Well!  isn't  it  an  excellent  one?— ANNA  Seton 
Harper,  Sheriff  Hall,  Dalkeith,  N.B. 


My  favourite  day  is  Saturday,  because  I-  receive  my 
husband's  wages,  pay  my  bills,  which,  to  me,  is  a  pleasure, 
ami  replenish  my  store-room  and  larder  read)  for  tin* 
emergencies  of  the  coming-  week  ;  to  me  this  is  a  pleasant 
duty. —Eliza  Swift,  18,  Alexandra  Street,  Stapleford, 
Notts. 


Because  my  father  is  away  all  the  week  working  in 
H.M.'s  Dockyard,  and  comes  home  every  Saturday  and 
brings  me  home  the  B'ack'  and  White  Budget.  Also  my 
mother  goes  to  market  with  butter  and  eggs,  and  brings  me 
home  sweets  on  Saturday. — Fanny  Jenkins,  Goose  Green, 
St.  Ishmael's,  Milford  Haven,  South  Wales. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

My  favourite  day  is  Saturday,  because,  being  pay-day, 
and  as  my  wife  and  I  very  often  have  a  bit  of  a 
wrangle  during  the  week,  you  know,  it  does  me  good  to  see 
her  smile  at  me  when  I  come  home  with  my  wages,  and 
putting  herself  about  in  trying  to  please  me.  and  asking  me 
what  I  should  like  for  dinner,  &c.  But  after  Saturday — 
look  out.  It  ought  to  be  Saturday  every  day. — THOMAS 
Burke,  51,  Merthyr  Street,  Cathays,  Cardiff. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

Being  employed  on  the  railway,  I  say  Sunday  is  the  best 
day.  It  allows  me  to  attend  a  place  of  worship  to  thank 
God  for  keeping  me  free  from  dangers,  both  seen  and 
unseen,  while  on  duty.  It  also  allows  me  to  attend  the 
ambulance  class,  so  that,  in  time  of  accident,  I  am  able  to 
render  first  aid  to  those  in  need  of  it.  It  also  allows  me  and 
the  wife  to  have  a  quiet  talk  together,  a  chance  we  don't  get 
during  the  week. — P.  H.  Wise,  26,  Frystoji  Place,.  Bradford, 
Yorks. 
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BOER    PRISONERS    (CHIEFLY    FROM    LOTTER'S    COMMANDO)    EN    ROUTE 
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MONTE     CARLO     STATISTICS:     by   ward   muir 


1  Meetings  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Casino  at  Monte 
Carlo  are  very  hard  to  get  into,  but  once  there  the 
balance-sheet  and  directors'  report  read  very  much  like 
that  of  any  other  sound  limited  liability  concern.  Few 
corporat  ions, 
however,  can 
boast  such  sub- 
stantial profits. 
The  net  gain  of 
the  company  last 
year     amounted 

t0  £92S>2°°-  A 
few  years  ago 
the  takings 
totted  up  to  over 
a  million.  Liter- 
ally every  penny 
of  this  colossal 
sum  is  made  at 
the  gamin  g 
t  a  b  le  s  .  The 
theatre,  con- 

certs, reading- 
rooms,  gardens, 
and  other  attrac- 
tions to  Monte 
Carlo  are  run 
at  a  loss,  and 
a  subsidy  of 
.£70,000  annu- 
ally in  hard  cash 
is  paid  to  the 
Prince.  The 

company  calls 
itself  the  Societe" 
des  Bains  de 
Mer  (Sea  Batlv 
ing  Company). 
It  owns  a  soli- 
tary bath-hou:e 
on  the  beach  of 
Monaco  Bay, 
but  this  bath- 
house scarcely 
earns  its  own  keep,  as  no  on 
is  tli3  Monte  Carlo  season. 

A  .£20  share^in  the  Societe  des  Bains  de  Mer  is  now 
quoted  at  3,680  fr.,  or  .£153.  Last  year's  dividend  per 
share  was  210  fr.  — 10  fr.  less  than  that  of  the  previous 
year.     The  company  hayjust  taken  a  new  lease  of  fifty 


The 


entrance  to  the 

(Photo  by 


bathes  in  winter,  which 


years,  and  in  return  for  this  granted  £"20,000  more  per 
annum  to  the  Prince  (his  grant  was  .£50,000  per  annum 
till  last  year).  In  addition  to  this  the  Societe  des  Bains 
de  Mer  maintains  the  Monaco  carabineers,  police,  law 

courts,  public 
roads  and  works, 
and  several  cha- 
ritable, educa- 
tional, and  reli- 
^T^^J  gious         institu- 

*\HS*^?~  lions'     Tl"'    bis- 

hop and  clergy 
are  also  paid, 
as  well  as  the 
world  -  famous 
pigeon-shooting 
prizes,  carnival 
prizes,  and  the 
expenses  of 
frequent  fetes. 
The  salaries  of 
directors,  crou- 
piers, clerks, 
and  other  em- 
ployees of  the 
Casino  ( i6co  per- 
sons in  all),  work 
out  at  £  100,000 
per  annum.  The 
Monte  Carlo 
Gardens,  Palais 
des  Beaux  Arts 
(picture  gallery), 
and  the  Monaco 
Gardens  cost 
£"30,000  per  an- 
num.      ;£lOO,000 

defrays  the  up- 
keep of  the 
theatre  and  or- 
chestra. Lastly, 
£20,000  goes 
for  "  press  sub- 
vention " — a  very 
sinister  item.  Yet  with  all  this,  these  marvellous  finan- 
ciers are  nearly  a  million  to  the  good!  The' number  of 
people  who  have  lost  largely  at  the  tables  must  be  enor- 
mous, especially  when  it  is  considered  how  few  visitors  go 
to  the  Riviera  in  summer.  Practically  speaking,  Monte 
Carlo  has  a  four  months"  s  ason— January  to  April. 


Casino  at  Monte  Carlo 

Ward  Muir) 


Two  satirical  postcards  which  have  just  tecen  prohibited  trout  circulation  in  the  city  of  the  gaining  hellj 
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never  qo  near 
the  Casino 


The  "  press  subvention  "  item 
is,  as  has  been  said,  a  big  blot 
on  the  balance  -  sheet  of  the 
Socieke'  des  Bains  de  Mer.  It 
is,  of  course,  paid  to  Conti- 
nental papers  to  refrain  from 
publishing-  reports  of  suicides 
or  adverse  criticisms  of  the 
goings-on  at  Monte  Carlo.  All 
books  or  magazines  which 
Speak  against  the  gambling 
are  vigorously  excluded  from 
the  Principality  by  its  lynx-eyed 
press  censor.  Moreover,  he 
keeps  a  sharp  look-out  for  pic- 
torial postcards.  Enterprising 
French  publishers  have  issued 
postcards  which  are  ornamented 
with  pictures  intended  to  be 
a  warning  to  foolish  specu- 
lators ;  of  these  we  reproduce 
two.  Their  gruesome  designs 
need  no  explanation.  Both  re- 
present the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
and  the  Casino,  in  the  worst 
light,  as  the  causes  of  death, 
suicide,  and  ruin  generally. 
None  of  these  cards  are  pur- 
chaseable  within  the  confines 
of  Monte  Carlo.  They  teach 
their  lesson  too  clearly  for 
the   liking    of    the    lynx-eyed    press    censor. 

In  playing  roulette  and  backing  even-money  chances, 
as  Lord  Rosslyn  is  doing,  the  risk  is  slight.  The  Bank 
has  thirty-seven  chances  to  the  player's  thirty-six. 
Obviously,  the  solitary  player  may  win.  Equally 
obviously  the  crowd,  as  a  whole,  must— by  the  laws  of 
mathematics — lose.  Needless  to  say,  the  probability 
is  liiat  Lord  Rosslyn  will  share   tiie  fate  of  the  crowd, 

in  spite  of  his  won- 
derful system.  He 
might  spend  his  time 
better.  His  attempt  is 
a  plucky  one,  like  much 
which  he  has  done 
in  a  rather  un-peer-like 
career. 

Suppressed  postcards 
are  not  so  common 
that  one  can  afford  to 
throw  them  away. 
Vast  as  is  the  rage  for 
illustrated  postcards, 
the  fashion  is  of  very 
recent  date,  and  only 
six  years  ago  had 
hardly  touched  Eng- 
lish shores.  On  the 
Continent,  and  especi- 
ally in  so  cosmopolitan 
a  tlace  as  Monte  Carlo, 
they  fill  the  windows 
cf  every  second  shop. 
The  danger  of  satirical 
postcards  to  the  re- 
venues cf  the  gaming- 
tables was,  therefore, 
not  to  be  ignored. 
"  Red  loses  and  black 
loses,  but  the  bank 
always  gains,"  was  the 
motto  affixed  to  one  of 
these  we  reproduce. 
What  the  bank  wants 
is  advertisement  and 
not  criticism. 


From  Uerlin 


"  Lie  down,  you  big  Bounder,  or 
they'll  take  us  for  a  Schooner" 

The  following  yarn  came  in 
.00  late  for  its  competition,  but 
may  amuse  our  readers  : — 

A  number  of  summers  ago  I 
was    asked    by    the   captain    of 

the  94-ton  cutter  yacht  .V a, 

which  belonged  to  a  Fifes  hi  re 
gentleman,  to  come  and  have  a 
sail  on  a  Regatta  day  on  the 
Clyde.  There  were  other  yachts 
competing  in  the  same  race,  the 

S a  being   scratch.     To  the 

first  mark  it  was  a  beat  to  wind- 
ward, and  after  staying  round 
the  buoy  we  ran  smartly  before 
the  wind  with  main  boom  off  to 
starboard  and  spinnaker  out  to 
port.  As  is  customary  when  a 
yacht  is  before  the 
wind,  all  hands  get  as 
far  aft  as  possible  and 
sit  down  or  lie  low. 
Forgetting  myself  for 
the  moment  I  remained 
standing  near  the 
skipper,  who  was  hold- 
ing the  tiller-ropes. 
With  a  shout  that  al- 
most frightened  me,  he  sang  out,  "  Lie  down,  you  big 
bounder,  or  they'll  take  us  for  a  schooner."  1  imme- 
diately clapped  myself  flat  on  the  deck  amidst  a 
roar  of  laughter  which  came  from  all  on  board. 
Being  one  of  Nature's  tall  order,  the  skipper  appa- 
rently  thought  that  with  me  standing,    those   on   the 

other  yachts  would  take  the  .S a  for  a  two-masted 

schooner  instead  of  a  cutter. — A.  I.  Sinxlair.       ■ 


Another  quaint  tale 
issues  from  Paisley  : — 

It  was  a  very  wet 
day,  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, 1901.  I,  along 
with  my  friend,  Mr. 
Thomson,  were  waiting 
in  Renfield  Street  for  a 
car,  when  suddenly  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain 
came  on.  I  suggested 
that  we  should  go 
somewhere  for  shelter, 
and  my  friend  said, 
"  Come  on  and  I'll  get 
a  hat,"  and  at  the  same 
time  he  gave  me  a 
knowing  wink.  We 
went  into  a  large 
hosiery  department, 
and  Mr.  Thomson 
ordered  a  hat  ;  the  as- 
sistant brought  down 
hat  after  hat,  but  not 
one  could  be  found 
large  enough  to  fit  my 
comrade's  head  ;  as  his 
head  is  exceptionally 
large,  my  friend  has 
to  get  all  his  hats 
and  caps  specially  made 
for  him.  We  thus 
spent  a  profitable  half 
hour. 
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JBall-bouncing  by  a  sea-lion 


I  think  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  that 
this  is  the  first  time 
that  the  Crystal  Pa- 
lace has  offered  the 
public  a  pantomime 
and  circus  in  one 
season.  We  have 
had  botii  at  different 
periods,  but  never  be- 
fore together.  This 
is  mainly  due  to  the 
enterprise  of  Mr. 
Humphrey  E.  Bram- 
mall,  who  just  prior 
to  Christmas  con- 
fessed to  me  that  he 
intended  to  attempt  a 
big  thing,  even  at  the 
risk  of  a  possible 
failure.  At  the  time 
of  writing  there  is  no 
sign  of  Ihe  latter,  four 
full  houses  —  two  of 
the  pantomine  and 
two  of  the  circus — 
being  the  order  of  the 
day.  These  houses 
have  not  been  formally  full,  but  packed  to  repletion.  And 
one  full  house  in  the  circus  signifies  many  thousands  of 
people. 

The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  First  there  is  the 
pantomime,  Blue  Beard.  It  is  not  a  stereotyped  pantomime. 
Mr.  Brammall  calls  it  a  "new  century"  production.  I  think 
this  a  trifle  ambitious,  and,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen, 
somewhat  of   a   misnomer.      If  a   hotch-potch,   or  a  variety 

entertainment,  is 
a  product  of  the 
new  century,  then 
his  description  is 
correct.  But,  of 
course,  this  is  not 
the  case.  The 
"  pantomime," 
however,  is  full  of 
fun,  and  several 
interesting  and 
skilful  perform- 
ances, and  never 
fails  to  amuse  and 
entertain  the  au- 
dience. More 
than  this  cannot 
be  expected  cf  it. 
But,  "  new  cen- 
tury "—tut !  tut! 
There  is  a  trifle 
of  the  familiar 
story  of  Blue 
Beard  to  be 
found  in  it,  which 
may  be  claimed 
by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wolfe,  who  wrote 
the  "book."  You 
will,  however, 
have  to  disen- 
tangle it  from  much  extraneous  matter.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  company  is  good,  and  deserving  of  better  chances.  To 
take  the  ladies  first,  Miss  Mignon  Tremaine  is  a  distinct 
success  as  "  Fatima,"  singing-  prettily,  and  dancing  most 
gracefully.  I  am  bold  enough  to  predict  a  distinguished 
future  for  her.  She  had  her  audience  with  her  when  she  liad 
been  on  the  stage  but  a  tew  minutes ;  it  was  with  regret  that 
I  subsequently  saw  her  become  practically  submerged  be- 
neath the  bits  and  pieces  of  the   "  pantomime."     Miss  Cissie 


Extraordinary  hat-catching 


Sister  Anne  and  Ibrahim  in  the 

Pantomime 


Paris  has  a  fine  presence,  and  plays  "  Selim "  with  much 
dash  and  vocal  vigour.  Her  number,  "  The  Tiger  Lily,"  is 
well  rendered,  and  she  has  valuable  dancing  assistance  from 
three  others.  Miss  lilenton  as  "  Stripes,"  otherwise 
"Dodo,"  is  distinctly  good,  especially  in  her  "Tommy 
Atkins "  song,  and  Miss  Bronson  is  a  graceful  "  Fairy 
Queen,''  carrying'  the  orthodox  wand,  with  the  fringe  at  the 
top.  Miss  Sol 
Temple  makes  a 
sunn)-  "Has- 
san.'' As  "  Blue 
Beard,"  Mr. 
Beresford  Whit- 
combe  is  at  his 
very  best,  and 
that  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  He 
simply  revelled  in 
his  polyg'amous 
proclivities.  I 

understand  this 
gentleman  "  pro- 
duced" the  pan- 
tomime, although 
I  find  no  reference 
to  it  in  any  printed 
matter.  Mr.  Tom 
Bass,  well  known 
to  the  "Halls,"  is 
very  quaint  as 
"  Sister  Anne," 
as  also  is  Mr. 
Sydney  Bryant 
as  "  Straliun." 
Mr.  John  Macauley  as  "  Erebos  "  is  the  finest  vocalist  and 
actor  of  the  entire  production  ;  Little  Cliffe  is  good  as 
"  Toddlimus,"  and  the  legs  of  the  elephant — nameless  on 
the  programme— deserve  a  word. 

Of  the  "specialities"  first  and  foremost  I  must  place 
"Alaska's  Sea  Lions,"  although  much  out  of  place  in  a 
pantomime.  It  is  their  first  visit  to  this  country,  and  from 
start  to  finish  theirs  is  a  most  interesting  performance.  They 
juggle  balls, large 
and  small,  throw 
wands  and  hats, 
play  musical  in- 
struments, bal- 
ance dolls  and 
vases  of  flowers 
on  their  noses, 
smoke  pipes,  and 
perform  numer- 
ous other  tricks. 
It  is  an  entertain- 
ment in  itself. 
They  are  kept  in 
tanks  of  water 
when  they  are 
not  performing, 
and  are  fed  on 
sprats  and  cut 
fish.  Mr.  Alaska 
has  two  baby 
seals  at  the  Pa- 
lace, which  are 
destined  to  be  a 
credit  to  his  up- 
bringing. The 
seals  are  very 
nervous  crea- 
tures, and  are 
extremely  rest- 
less before  a  full 
house.  Thej'  are 
glad  \\  lien  a  show 
is  over,  and  make  August  and  September 
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a  rapid  exit.   Mr.  Alaska  is  to  be  coi 
lated  on  this  most  skilful  exhibition 
Although  Messrs.  Burgoyne  and 
Hilliard  have  parts — "Shacabac'' 
and      "  Abradac  " — they    rest 
mainly  on  their  own  "turns," 
which  are  extremely  good. 
In    fact    they    supply   the 
bulk  and  the  best  of  the 
fun  of  the  "pantomime." 
There    is    also    Abbas 


1  at  circus  clowns.     I  roared  till 
sides  ached  a<  these  two  drolls. 
lave  seen  nothing  better  of  its 
then   their   braing   "act," 
nd   their  photographic    tool- 
ing.   "  Yoriek  and  Yorick  " 
are    equally    clever    in    a 
different    manner,   as    is 
also  "  Donati   Bedini." 
"  The'    Eldreds "    are 
skilful        equestrians, 


Omar,     who    is    vain    gloriously 

referred  to  as  the  "  Star  of  the  East," 

who  presents  his  whirling  dances  ;  and  thai 

excellent  .troupe    of   acrobatic    dancers     "The 

Brewsters."  , 

The  circus  is  one  of  the  best  seen  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
although  not  one  of  the  longest.     M.  Besini's  fine  troupe  of  [ 
ten  horses,  from  the  Paris  Hippodrome,  arouse 
universal  admiration.    Each  one  carries  a 
metal  number,  and  each  one  takes 
his    proper   numerical    place. 
Ada's  Toy  Tern'ers  are  re- 
markably    clever,     and 
Mdlle.   Ada  is   a  very 
attractive  young  lady. 
I  am   not  surprised 
that   the   dogs    do 
her  bidding  so  wil- 
lingly. They  dance, 
turn     somersaults, 
play  at  folio  w-your- 
leader,   run  at  top 
speed  on  a  spinning 
table,     although 
they    do    not     get 
any     "  forrarder," 
and      take      flying 
leaps  over  a  hurdle. 
Altogether  a   very 
interesting  display. 

Until  I  saw 
"  August  and  Sep- 
tember," I  thought 
it  impossible  I  could  Three  on  at  once 


and     the     running     simultaneous 
leap  of  three  of  them   on  to  the   bare 
back  of  a    galloping    steed    is    a    distinct 
achievement.      Signorita   Kling   is    a    graceful 
horsewoman,   the    "Leotards"   are    most    intiepid 
pedestal    performers,     "Billy    and    Tommy"     can     throw 
hats  with  wonderful  precision,  and  Permane's   bears   dance 
in  skirts,  play  see-saw,  shout  "  Hurray  !"  from 
the  back  of  a   horse,  and  stroll  arm-in- 
arm with   Mr.   Permane.     A  very 
popular  "  turn." 

H.  L.  Adam. 

The  unfortunate  acci- 
dent to  Mr.  Permane  is 
dealt  with  on  another 
page.  The  gallant 
bear-leader  is  quite 
well  again  and  goes 
through  his  per- 
formances with  the 
same  skill  and  fear- 
lessness as  of  yore. 
Our  representative 
tells  the  tale  of  Mr. 
Permane's  escape 
in  the  latter's  own 
words, and  no  other 
words  are  required 
for  what  was  after 
all  but  a  rare  and 
unfortunate  inci- 
dent at  the  dear 
old  Palace. 


After  making   a  clever  jump  together— Well  done.,  lildreUs''. 
(Photos  by  Russell  and  Sons) 
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THE     QUEEREST     OF     COLONIAL     FUNERALS 

THE  DOCTOR  AND  PARSON  ON  SNOW-SHOES  AND  ESKIMO  DOGS  INSTEAD  OF  HORSES 


About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  F.  J.  S.  Hopwood,  C.B., 
C.M.G.,a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal   National 

Deep  Sea  Mission 
^ ^mm m m ,  to  Fishermen,  was 
travelling'  in  New- 
foundland, and  was 
so  impressed  by  the 
need  of  medical  and 
other  assistance  to 
the  unfortunate  fish- 
ermen, that,  on  his 
return,  he  offered 
,£100  towards  ex- 
penses if  the  Mission 
would  send  a  vessel 
to  work  among 
these  humble  and 
remote  Colonials. 

The  pioneer  ves- 
sel was  the  Albert, 
of  97  -tpns,  which 
was  specially 
equipped  for  Trans- 
atlantic and  Arctic 
work.  The  Gover- 
nor of  Newfound- 
land at  that  time 
was  Sir  Terence 
O'Brien,  K.C.M.G., 
and  he  stated  that 
from  twenty  to 
twenty- five  thou- 
sand men,  women 
and  children  were  occupied  in  fishing  along  the  Labrador 
coast  every  year  between  May  and  November:  and, 
further,  that  some  four  thousand  white  people  resided 
all  1  he  year  on  the  same  coast,  and  were  for  the  most 
part  deplorably  poor.  Then  there  we're  some  fifteen 
hundred  Eskimo,  and  sundry  bands  of  Indians,  who 
filtered  down  to  the  •  shore  stations  at  intervals  to  barter 
furs  for  food  and  powder.  Now  among  the  whole  of  this 
scattered  population  there  was  no  doctor,  so  it  is  no  wonder 
that  some  900  sick  persons  applied  to  the  hospital  ship. 

Treatment  of  wounds  among-  these  primitive  people  gene- 
rally consisted  in  the  injection  of  tobacco-juice. 

A  special  hospital  was  erected  at  Indian  Harbour,  at  the 
entrance  to  Hamilton  Inlet,  the  building-  having  been  sent 
down  in  sections  from  St.  John's  citv. 

It  is  110  wonder  that  weird  and  extraordinary  funerals 
such  as  that  depicted  in  our  snapshots  should  be  of  constant 
occurrence,  the  wretchedness  of  these  poor,  ill-clothed  and 
hungry  Colonials  being-  increased  by  the  terrible  severity 
and  length  of  the  Arctic  winter. 

During  the  few  weeks  of  fine  weather  these  people  put  by 


every    possible    penny    to   provide    for    a    'winter    diet   '    of 
flour  and   molasses,   tea,   and   pork,    with    a   small   sum    foi 

I  gunpowder  with  which  to  shoot  fat  buds. 

It    is    an    interesting    fart    that    the    present    High    Com- 
missioner  for  Canada,  Lord  Strathcona  and   Mount   Royal, 

i  spent  thirteen  years  of  his  early  hie  m  this  region,  where  lie 


Parson  and    Doctor  at  the 
same  time 


Cawji.ig  a  coffin  don  11  a  steep   hank 

was    often    obliged    to    execute    the    combined    functions   of 
parson,  doctor,  and  trader. 

The  doctor  who  attends  these  people  has  to  be  parson 
also,  and  it  is  no  uncommon,  sight  to  see  the  parson  g'oing 
to  attend  a  funeral  on  snow-shoes,  nor  to  behold  the  coffin 
placed  upon  a  Komatik,  or  sledge,  drawn  by  a  team  of 
Eskimo  dog's. 


Preparing  for  the   last  journey 


The  hearse-dogs  in   Labrador 
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The   Duke  of  Westminster 


A   flying   leap    by   a    true   sportsman 
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The    Duchess    of   Wesl 
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«'  in   her  pretty    little    buggy 


Landed  in  a  ditch,  but  at  least  did  not  come  through  the  gate 


I  Photos  by  Mark  Cook,  Chester 
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A    TRUE    STORY. 


WRITTEN    AND    ILLUSTRATED    BY    S.    M.    LAURENCE 


The  s.s.  Mississippi  was  eight  days  out  from  the 
Port  of  London,  bound  for  New  York.  It  was  New 
Year's  Eve,  and  the  season  of  those  strong-  snow-laden 
westerly  gales  that  sweep  the  North  Atlantic  into  great 
hummocks  and  valleys  and  send  tons  of  seething  foam 
tumbling  over  the  bows.  By  dint  of  much  groaning 
and  thumping,  the  old  iron  tank  had  wallowed  her 
way  as  far  west  as  the  middle  of  the  Great  Herring 
Pond,  and  now  lay  slowed  down  to  half- speed, 
plunging  and  staggering  in  the  teeth  of  a  fierce  north- 
west blizzard  :  the  ice  three  feet  thick  on  her  forecastle 
head,  and  her  fore  rigging  and  mast  like  a  gaunt  dead 
tree  in  the  grip  of  the  ice  king.  Two  bells  (five  o'clock) 
had  just  gone  as  I  made  my  wav  to  the  Chart  House 
on  the  hurricane  deck  for  an  after-tea  pipe  find  a  last 
look  through  the  glass  before  dark  came  down.  A  cold 
grey  twilight  hung  over  the  scene,  which  seamed  to 
accentuate  the  height  of  the  waves  with  their  wild 
white  riders  as  they  drove  madly  past  with  a  cry  as 
from  the  souls  of  lost  sailors  seeking  rest  from  the 
deep  sea's  strife.  The  smother  had  cleared  a  bit, 
and  away  down  to  the  southward  outlined  against 
the  fading  sky  was  a  large  four-masted  saiiing- 
ship,  making  in  an  easterly  direction,  most  likely 
from  some  gulf  port.  Still  further  away  could 
be  seen,  like  a  slur  on  the  face  of  Nature,  a  long 
streak  of  brown  smoke,  marking  the  track  of  a  mail- 
boat — for  we  were  in  the  Great  Ocean  Street  which 
links  with  a  band  of  commerce  the  Eastern  and 
Western  worlds.  There  was  a  savage  note  in  the  wind 
as  it  tore  through  the  rigging,  and  a  dangerous 
businesslike  serid  to  the  sea  as  it  lifted  the  great  iron 
ship,  wedging  half  her  length  out  of  water,  and, 
rolling  by,  tumbled  her  crashing  into  the  yawning 
hollow  beyond.  Every  bolt  and  plate  in  her  seemed  to 
cry  cut  in  anguish  as  she  feebly  struggled  to  rise  to  the 
next  sea-— a  huge  wall  of  black  water,  heaving  itself 
higher  and  higher  as  it  swept  steadily  on,  until  its  thin 
rugged  edge  turned  a  sickly  grey  in  the  darkening 
light,  and,  crumbling,  rushed  in  a  mighty  avalanche 
over  the  bows,  burying  her  to  the  bits,  and  hurling  a 
deluge  of  angry  water  down  into  the  waist.  Shudder- 
ing and  trembling,  the  old  sea  tramp  sagged  heavily* 
in  the  trough,  vainly  trying  to  free  herself  from  the 
great  weight  of  water  on  her  decks.  It  was  a  doubtful 
moment,  and  from  where  I  stood  under  the  bridge 
I  could  see  that  the  whole  forward  part  of  the  vessel 
was  completely  submerged,  and  to  my  landsman's  eye 
apparently  bound  straight  for  Davy  Jones's  Locker. 
However,  the  forecastle  head  gradually  .appeared  swept 
clean  of  the  ice-bound  anchors  and  winch.  The  jib, 
which  had  been  stowed  in  a  netting  on  the  head-stay, 
was  gone,  and  the  railings  and  stanchions  were  torn 
and  twisted  as  if  in  the  mighty  hands  of  some  angry 
giant.  The  ship  was  of  the  old  well-deck  type — a 
device  created   to  dodge  the  Board  of  Trade  measure- 


ments— and  could  hold  an  ocean  of  water  pent  up  in  her 
deep  waist.  Had  not  the  bulwarks  given  way,  the  old 
Mississippi  would  surely  have  gone  to  add  her  name  to 
the  countless  fleet  of  derelicts  at  anchor  in  the  ancient 
Port  of  Missing  Ships.  The  shrill  whistle  of  the  officer 
of  the  watch  sounded,  and  a  voice  from  the  crow's  ties! 
half-way  up  the  foremast  called  in  a  long,  sad  note, 
"  All's- -well.'  The  mate  came,  after  reporting  to  the 
captain,  to  look  at  the  glass  in  the  chart-house.  "  It 
was  touch  and  go  with  us  that  time,  sir.  Had  then- 
been  another  of  that  kind  knocking  around  this  part  of 
the  Atlantic  just  then  the  insurance  companies  would 
have  paid  a  per  cent,  less  dividend  next  quarter.  As  it 
is,  it  will  cost  a  pretty  penny  to  get  the  Yanks  to 
put  her  right  when  we  get  to  the  foot  of  Houston 
Strut.  Those  two  anchors  alone  cost  a  small  fortune, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  winch.  Well,  I  am  glad  that's 
gone,  anyway.  For  a  '  Patent]  Silent  Winch  '  it  could 
make  more  rotten  noise  than  any  blooming  thing  on 
the  whole  ship."  He  tapped  the  glass,  looked  at  the 
temperature  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  and  then  fix- 
ing his  sou'wester  more  firmly  on  his  head,  went  back 
to  the  bridge  again  to  stump  out  his  watch,  think  ot 
the  'plum-duff  and  dog's-body  "  the  steward  would 
soon  be  serving  in  the  cuddy,  and  probably  to  curse  his 
luck  at  only  being  "third,"  and  having  to  stop 
up  there  while  all  the  others  were  doing  a  good 
tuck-in  below.  Fairly  chilled  through  with  the 
biting  night  wind,  1  was  in  the  act  of  knocking  the 
ashes  from  my  pipe  preparatory  to  going  below,  when  the 
mate's  whistle  sounded  from  the  bridge  again,  and  a 
quartermaster  came  clattering  down  the  ladder  and 
made  for  the  captain's  room,  just  abaft  the  chart-house. 
"  Rockets  on  the  starboard  beam,  sir,"  I  heard  him 
say,  and  then  "  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  as  he  clawed  his  way  aft 
to  the  boat  deck.  Away  to  the  northard  in  the  gather- 
ing gloom  burned  a  pale  blue  light  that  came  and  went 
as  it  rose  and  fell  to  the  weight  of  the  winter  seas,  and 
a  red  streak  climbed  slowiy  into  the  sky  and  burst  in  a 
shower  of  golld,  sending  one  glittering  white  diamond 
driving  swiftly  away  /lown  the  wind.  "  Let  her  go," 
came  a  voice  from  the  bridge.  There  was  a  splutter  of 
sparks  and  an  answering  rocket  soared  with  a  shriek 
into  the  night.  The  telegraph  sounded  full  steam 
ahead.  "  Hard  a  port,"  came  the  orders.  The  steam 
steering  gear  chucked  and  jumped  as  it  strained  at  the 
great  rudder-chains,  while  the  old  ship  paid  off  and 
showed  her  broadside  to  the  sweep  of  the  seas.  "A 
pretty  New  Year's  Eve  this,"  growled  a  hand  as  he 
overhauled  the  falls  of  one  of  the  boats.  "  A  pretty 
New  Year's  Eve  this,  with  us  a'beltin'  along  broadside 
on  to  a  sea  like  this,  and  like  enough  get  swamped 
ourselL-   fore  we  get  arf  way  there." 

'  '.It  looks  like  a  sailing  ship,"  I  said,  trying  to  make 
her  out  through  my  glass. 

"  Aye,  some  damned  old  Dutch  windbag  most  likely, 
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best  part  of  a  'underd  year  old,  and  more  like  a  sieve 
she'd  be  than  a  sailing  vessel  for  Christian  sailors  to  be 
goin'  to  sea  in.  'Pear's  to  me  as  shipowners  nowadays 
is  only  try-in'  to  cheat  the  hunderwriters.  'Tain't  as  it 
was  in  the  old  days  ;  there  warn't  no  Plimsil  mark  then 
to  steal  a  ship's  freeboard  and  to  fill  the  workhouses 
with  widders  and  orphens  of  sailormen  lost  at  sea." 

"See  all  clear  in  No.  2  boat,"  called  the  captain. 
"  Get  the  breaker  filled  and  put  compass  aboard. 
Bosun,  turn  the  hands  up,  and  I'll  give  them  a  chance 
to  volunteer.  I  shan't  force  anyone  into  a  little  boat 
on  such  a  night  as  this.  Maybe  some  of  No.  2's 
regular  crew  have  wives  and  little  ones  at  home,  and 
would  not  care  to  risk  a  capsize  in  this  sea." 

When  the  crew  came  aft,  he  made  a  short  speech  to 


which  seemed  to  steady  her  a  lot,  for  she  was  making 
much  better  weather  of  it  than  we  were.  When  we 
got  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  we  slowed  down  to  hah' 
speed  again,  to  try  and  edge  our  way  up  near  enough 
to  speak  her.  Night  had  settled  down,  and  it  was  dark 
and  bitterly  cold.  Our  ship  rolled  horribly,  even  the 
bilge  keels  didn't  seem  to  have  any  appreciable  effect. 
It  seemed  utter  madness  to  even  think  of  launching  a 
boat  in  such  weather.  The  barque  continued  to  send 
up  rockets  in  rapid  succession,  and  to  burn  port  fires  in 
every  available  part  of  the  deck,  and  we  could  hear  the 
melancholy  groaning  of  a  fog-horn  coming  through 
the  dense  clouds  of  crimson  smoke. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Stubbs?"  asked  the  captain.      "  He 
has  good  lungs.     Tell  him  to  take  the  megaphone,  and 


A  pretty  fcfea  for   a  fancj-aress  ball 


them  as  they  crowded  together  under  the  lee  of  the 
chart-house. 

"  Men,  yonder  ship  is  in  distress— and  in  sore  distress 
too,  I  should  say,  by  the  quantity  of  fireworks  they  are 
letting  off— so  maybe  we  shall  have  to  do  something  to 
help  them  to-night.  I  have  called  you  together  to  ask 
for  volunteers  for  the  boat.  It  is  our  duty  to  render 
assistance  to  our  brethren  in  a  time  of  need,  and  I  trust 
all  those  of  you  who  understand  the  meaning  of  my 
words  will  respond  to  the  call  should  it  become  neces- 
sary to  go  afloat." 

"  That  will  do,  lads — you  may  go  forward.  Quarter- 
master, tell  the  steward  to  serve  a  round  of  grog  to  all 
hands." 

By  this  time  we  had  drawn  in  much  nearer  and  could 
make  out  the  vessel  quite  plainly.  She  was  a  large 
barque  hove  to  under  fore  stay-sail,  close  reefed  lower 
main  topsail  and  storm  trisail.     Her  topsail  was  slack, 


ask  them  what  they  are  making  such  a  fuss  about." 

We  were  quite  close  now,  dangerously  close  I  thought. 
Mr.  Stubbs,  the  third  mate,  stood  in  the  angle  of  the 
bridge  waiting  for  a  lull  in  the  wind  to  hail. 

"  Barque  ahoy!"  thundered  the  megaphone.  "  What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Do  you  want  us  to  stand  by 
until  daylight  ?  " 

Just  then  another  rocket  came  zigzagging  out  of  the 
smoke,  whilst  the  whole  barque  suddenly  broke  out 
from  stem  to  stern  in  red  port  fires,  and  a  weird  figure 
appeared  through  the  smoke  and  sprang  into  the 
mizzen  rigging.  Hanging  on  to  a  backstay  with  one 
arm  he  removed  his  cap,  and  roared  in  a  deep  grog- 
laden  voice,  "Happy  New  Year,"  and  then  "  Go  to 
Hell,"  and  sprang  back  into  the  smoke.  So  we  sheared 
off  and  got  on  to  our  course  again,  and  left  them  to 
their  jollification  and  their  fireworks  on  that  wild  nigh': 
in  the  hea-rt  of  the  great  Atlantic. 
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First  Prize,   10s.   6d. 

Although  very  juvenile  we  were  ardent  cricketers,  and, 
requiring-  a  field  to  play  our  great  match,  we  entered  the 
field  of  a  crusty  old  chap  named  Brady.  Our  opponents 
batted  first,  and  were  all  out  for  59,  but,  alas  !  nine  of  our 
wickets  fell  for  36,  and  our  last  and  worst  man  had  gone  in. 
The  first  ball  he  received  was  nicely  "  fluked  "  to  leg",  but 
jus,t  then  to  our  horror  old  Brady  appeared  from  the  leg 
side,  and  square-leg  immediately  bolted,  the  ball  rolling 
right  up  to  old  Brady's  feet.  The  field,  of  course,  were 
afraid  to  recover  the  ball,  and  the  batsmen,  seeing  the 
opportunity  of  winning  the  match,  started  running  like 
demons  until  60  was  up,  when  we  fled,  having-  won  by  a 
solitary  run. — James  N.  Grehan,  39,  South  Main  Street, 
Naas,  Ireland. 

*    *    * 

Second  Prize,  10s.  6d. 

"The  rummiest  mas-ter  I  ever  ad,"  said  an  old  game- 
keeper in  a  northern  county,  "  wur  t'  ould  Parson  Sharp. 
He  wur  as  blind  as  a  bat,  he  wur."  "  And  did  he  go  shoot- 
ing?" asked  one  of  the  interested  audience.  "  Shootin'  ? 
Yes,  he  shot  reg'lar.  But  he  couldn't  see,  he  couldn't. 
When  anything  rose,  I  used  to  cry  :  '  Birds,  sir  ! '  And 
then  I'd  run  behind  Parson,  and  the  dogs  ud  run  behind  me, 
and  we'd  all  go  dancm'  round  behind  t'  ould  gentleman, 
while  he  blazed  away  with  both  bar'ls." — T.  P.  Marten, 
38,  Northolme  Road,  Highbury,  N. 

¥    ¥    * 

Third  Prize,  10s.  6d. 

The  old  man  had  three  sons  in  the  village  cricket  team, 
and  was  for  ever  pestering  the  scorer  for  particulars  of 
their  doughty  doings.     He  grew  so  troublesome  that  at  last 


1  Tha's  missed  t1  plf.net  loo" 


the  scorer  had  to  be  positively  rude  to  him  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  tent.  "Stop  where  you  are,  and  I'll  tell  you  the 
scores,"  he  shouted,  one  afternoon,  when  the  old  man  hove 
into  sight  for  the  ninth  lime.  "  Bill's  got  23,  Ted  20,  and 
Jim  7."  The  old  man  slackened  his  pace  reluctantly. 
"What's  Jim  gotten,  d'ye  say?"  he  asked.  Once  more 
the  annoyed  scorer  shrieked  out  the  information,  and  then 
turned,  pointedly,  to  the  book,  determined  to  end  the 
dialogue.  But  the  old  man  wasn't  settled  by  a  long  way. 
A  moment  later  his  shadow  fell  across  the  opening  in  the 
tent,  and  his  quavering  voice  whispered  :  '•  Ah  say,  Mr. 
Scorer,  how  many  4's  were  there  in  that  7  o', Jim's  ?  " — JASPER 
Coombs,  30, 
North  Lane, Can- 
terbury, Kent. 

*   ¥   * 

4th     Prize, 
10s.  6d. 

After      the 

goldfields      were 

opened  out  at 
'  Coolgardie,  in 
I  West  Australia, 
!  the  people  had 
j  sports.  One  of 
1  the  events  was 
!  a  camel  race.     A 

camel  is  a  stupid 

animal,  and  when 

you       want      to 

mount  or  dis- 
1  mount   you  have 

to  say  "Hustar." 

In  the  final  heat 
j  there  were  three 
j  camelscomingup 

the  straight.  An  Afghan  was  riding  the  leading  camel,  and 
j  the  race  was  very  exciting.  It  was  4he  white  men  against 
(the    black    men,  or  black   and    white  :    who    would    win? 

As  the  fist  camel  was  coming  up  to  the  winning-post  the 
:  white  people  let  up  a  yell  of  "  Hustar  !  iand  down  went  the 

black's  camel,  and  white  won,  to  the  delight  of  the  Britishers 

and  the  rage   of  the   Afghans. — C.    T.   FlRBANK,    Railway 

Street,  Howde:i-le-Wear,  Co.  Durham. 

*    *    * 

Fifth  Prize,  10s.  6d. 

While  playing  in  a  football  match  at  Brighton  J 
experienced  a  most  peculiar  accident.  Our  secretary,  being 
a  very  small  fellow,  was  playing-  against  another  about 
twice  his  size  and  weight,  so  I  thought  I  would  have  a  bit 
of  fun,  so  as  they  were  having  a  scrimmage  with  each 
other  I  shouted,  "Bump  him  gently,  little  un."  I  had  just 
got  the  words  out  of  my  mouth,  when  I  was  bumped  and 
knooked  senseless  to  the  ground.  I  was  then  picked  up 
and  led  to  the  goal,  where  I  played  a  splendid  game  (so 
I  was  told)  saving  some  hot  shots,  for  the  most  remarkable 
thing  was  I  was  still  senseless,  and  did  not  recover  until  we 
were  leaving  the  field. — E.  A.  Tribe,  32,  Hanover  Street, 
Brighton,  Sussex. 

I  WAS  recently  up  in  Warwickshi'e  for  a  few  days.  One 
afternoon  whilst  on  my  way  back  from  witnessing  a  football 
match  I  encountered  a  tramp — a  ragged  and  pitiful  object — 
making  hi«s  way  towards  the  nearest  town.  I  always  like 
1  fun   for  my  money,  and,  handing  him    a  coin,   I  remarked 


"And  then  turned  pointedly  to  the  book" 
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jocularly,  "  Hallo,  old  chap,  been  playing-  football,  (00  ?  " 
A  shilling-  is  as  good  as  a  soft  answer  for  wrath.  "  No, 
boss,"  he  replied,  after  jduly  biting  the  offering,""  I  ain't,  but 
I  opes  ter  join  the  Rugby  Union  ter-night  if  I  'as  anything 
like  luck  and  a  pair  of"  trotters  on  me.  But  don't  get 
•-plitting  as  you  made  a  professional  of  me,  'cos  I  may  get 
disqualified." — Thomas  Barton,  42,  Brewery  Street, 
Ulverstone,  Lancashire. 

¥    *    » 

At  the  beginning  of  the  football  season  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, well  known  for  his  generosity  to  junior  football 
clubs,  received  a  letter  from  three  Iads~in  the  district,  inform- 
ing him  that  they  had  started  a  football  club,  and  had  elected 
him  president,  concluding  with  the  hope  that  he  would  send 
them  a  subscription,  and  signing  themselves  as  captain, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  M.P.,  in  accordance  with  his 
invariable  custom,  sent  the  boys  a  sovereign,  and  though  I 
no  mere  about  the  subject.  Imagine  his  surprise  to  re- 
ceive a  second  letter,  a  week  or  so  later,  worded  as  follows : — 
"Sir, — We  are  sorry  to  tell  you  we  could  not  get  a  ground, 
but  we  thought  you  would  not  want  your  pound  back,  so  we 
took  a  trip  to  Manchester  with  it.  We  went  to  Belle  Vue 
Gardens,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  very  much,  but  the  expen.se 
for  the  three  came  to  is.  6d.  over  your  sovereign  ;  so  will 
you  please  send  the  eighteenpence   by  return  post,  so  that 


J<^ 


xsJtik  % 


Then,  of  course,  he  had  to 
duck  to  escape  the  blow  " 


our  club  will  not  wind   up  in  debt?" — G.   FlNCH,  155,   New 
Village,  Creswell,  Mansfield. 

¥    ¥    v 

"This  seems  a  dull,  sleepy  place,"  said  a  passenger  to  a 
porter  on  the  platform  of  a  country  railway  station. 

"  Yew  be  roight,  sir  !  " 

"  What  do  you  do*  with  yourselves  when  off  duty  ?  " 

"We  'ave  a  cricket  club,  sir,  and  we  plays  in  tba  field 
yonder.  My  mate,  Baalow,  is  the  best  player.  He's  bin 
battin'  six  weeks  now,  and  we  don't  look  loike  getting  'im 
out  at  all  this  season." 

The  player  referred  to  afterwards  became  the  famous 
Lancashire  stonewallcr,  R.  G.  Barlow.. — Severne,  Church 
Hill,  Wednesbury. 

*    *    v 

Time,  4.50  p.m.,  Saturday.    Locality,  Down  Yorkshire  war. 

"Why,  what's  th'  matter  wi  thi,  Betty?"' 

"  Awme  puzzled,  Harriet." 

"  How's'that,  Betty?" 

"  Weel,  you  see,  mi  Bill's  in  ta  futbaal  teaam,  an5  when  ta 
team  wins  he  treats  me  to  sunnat  nice  for  tea  ;  when  he  loses 
lie  gie's  me  a  thrashin'." 

"  Eh  I  but  what's  thee  puzzled  abaat,  lass  ?  " 

"Weel,  ye  see,  ta  match  ended  in  a  draw." 
—Francis  Collison,  15,  St.  Botolph's  Street,  Colchester. 

*■   S>    » 

The  enthusiastic  supporters  of  a  certain  village  football 
club  have  been  having  a  bad  time  6f  it  lately.  Owing  to 
injuries,  some  of  their  best  players  had  been  unable  to  turn 
out,  and  defeats  had  been  the  result.  On  the  morning  ol 
his  arrival  in  the  village  a  deputation  waited  upon  the  new 
curate,    and    requested   him    to   take     the    centre-forward 


"We'd  all  go  demciu'  round  behind   t    ould  gentleman' 

position  in  the  team.  He  consented,  and  on  the  following 
Saturday  the  crowd  shouted  themselves  hoarse  over  a 
glorious  victory.  After  service  on  Sunday  the  vicar  found  a 
little  knot  of  his  parishioners  in  the  church  porch.  "  Well, 
John,"  he  said  to  one  of  the  group,  "how  do  you  like  our 
new  curate?"  "He'll  do,  sir,"  answered  John,  without 
hesitation.  "His  doctrine  may  be  a  trifle  shaky,  and  his 
voice  ain't  none  too  strong,  but  [enthusiastically]  his  foot- 
ball playing  is  a  fair  eye-opener. " — J.  B.  Hatton,  5,  Myrtle 
Street,  Glasgow. 

v  v  v 
In  a  certain  cricket  match  the  home  team  had  secured  the 
services  of  a  local  umpire  with  ideas  of  his  own  upon  the 
laws  of  the  game.  The  visiting  team  had  taken  the  first 
innings,  and  had'made  a  respectable  score.  Upon  the  visit- 
ing bowler  making  his  first  delivery,  he  cried,  "  How's 
hat?"  as  the  ball  hit  the  borne  champion  on  the  calf.  To 
vhich  the  umpire  replied  :  "Well,  he's  leg  before,  and  that's 
iowt  ;  but  I  don't  think  he  did  it  o'  purpose,  so  I  shall  give 
him  another  chance.  Go  on  wi'  the  bowling."  The  bowler 
displayed  a  combination  of  annoyance  and  amusement,  but 
good-naturedly  delivered  another  ball,  which  scattered  the 
batsman's  stumps,  when  the  umpire  cried  :  "  I'm  bun  to  give 
thee  howt  this  time  ;  and,  hang  it,  tha's  lost  me  a  bob,  for 
I  said  tha'.d  make  a  centery  !  " — Mrs.  Brewer,  82,  St. 
:  George's  Road,  Barnsley. 
i  *    *    ¥ 

I  When  a  lad  I  was  considered  a  somewhat  good  cricketer, 
1  and    used    to    play  for  my   village   team.     One   day,    when 

playing  a  neighbouring  town,  I  went  in  to  bat  first  ;  the  first 
1  ball  I  received  I  attempted  to  block.  The  ball  rXd  up  the 
'bat  and  bounced  into  my  handkerchief-pocket.  I  think  this 
lis  the  most  remarkable  thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  a 
/cricketer,   and  so  record  it  here. — Edward    Douglas,    i, 

Rosebery  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

'*    v    v 

Golfer  :   "  Dear,  dear  !  there   cannot   be   worse   players 
j  than  myself!  " 

Caddie  :  "  Weel,  weel,  maybe  they're  worse  players,  but 
they  dinna'  play  !  " 

— E.   Barker,  129,  Queen's  Parade,  Scarborough. 


"  1  'opes  ter  join  the  Rugby  Union  ter-night  * 
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The  other  day,  on  a  well- 
known  Lancashire  golf  link,  a 
somewhat  conceited  player  was 
about  to  drive  his  first  ball,  and 
flourished  his  brassie  with  a 
great  to-do.  With  a  mighty 
swing,  he  essayed  to  drive  the 
ball  at  one  stroke  to  the  next 
hole,  but  missed  it  entirely,  and 
floundered  to  the  ground. 

"  Whay,  tha'rt  a  bonny 
player,"  exclaimed  a  bystander 
in  broad  dialect  ;  "  tha's  missed 
booath  baws." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  man  ?  " 
asked  the  crestfallen  golfer,  as 
he  picked  himself  up  ;  "  there's 
only  one  ball." 

'!  Whay,  man,  tha's  missed  f 
planet,  too  !  "• 

W.  H.  KNOWLES,  Park  Lane 
Gi"eat  Harwood,  Lanes. 

9>     ¥     V 

At  a  village  in  the  West  of 
Wales  a  ladies'  cricket  match, 
"  Married  v.  Single,  was  ar- 
ranged, and  among  the  latter 
team  an  attractive  young-  widow 
was  included.  However,  before 
the  game  started,  a  young 
spinster,  said  'to  be  a  rival  of 
the  widow  in  a  love  affair  with 
a  Mr.  C,  objected  to  her  play- 
ing with  the  ."  singles  ".  on. the' 
ground  that .  she  was  a  Mrs., 
not  a  Miss.  After  the  committee 
had  considered  this  novel  objec- 
tion, the  widow's  name  was 
struck  off  the.  list,  and  she  did 
not  play  in  cither  eleven.  Later 
011  the  young  widow  was  led; 
to  the  altar  a  second  time  by 
Mr.  C.  himself,  and  upon  hear- 
ing the  news  the  lady  captain 
of  the  '  married  team  smilingly 
remarked  :  "  Well,  although' 
Mrs.  X.  did  not  play  in  ojr  game,  she  has  now  bowled  a 
maiden  over,  at  all  evenits." — William  Williams,  18,  School 
Street,  Deri,  via.  Cardiff. 

A    clergyman    in    the    West    who     had     unfortunately 
quarrelled  with  his  parishioners  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
some  linen   stolen   from  the  lines  on  which  it  hung-  to  dry, 
and    so    he    posted    handbills    for    the    discovery    ot     the 
offender.     Next  morning-. the  following-  was  written  at  the 
toot  ctf  the  copy  posted  against  the  parish  church  door  : — 
"Some  thief  has-stolen  the  parson's  shirts, 
To  skin  naught  eould  be  nearer  ; 
The  parish  '11  give  five  hundred  pounds 
To  him  that  steals  the  wearer." 
F.  W.  Powell,  High  Street,  Totton,  near  Southampton, 
Hants. 

V    3>    » 

Lord  Harrington's  hounds  met  in  the  Newark  Market- 
place on  Friday  last  (J'anuary  3rd).  I  hired  a  horse  for  a 
friend  of  mine  for  the  purpose  of  following  the  hounds.  It 
was  his  first  mount.  A  fox  was  found  at  Devon  Gorse. 
"  Tally-ho  !  Away — away  !  "  was  soon  holla'd,  and  all 
went  bar  my  pal,  who  returned  on  foot  ten  minutes  later 
(minus  the  horse),  never  to  "meet"  again.  —  Herbert 
Lenton,  Rutland  Hotel,  Newark-on-Trent. 


Once  while  I  was  playing  cricket,  and  was  to  bat,  I  came 
out  with  a  duck's-egg.  So  one  of  my  opponents,  on  seeing; 
my  good  luck,  was  very  hasty  on  jeering-  at  me  (because  I 
came  out  with  a  duck)  ;  but  I  went  to  him,  and  I  said:  "  I 
will  bet  you  five  bob  (shillings)  that  you  have  a  duck  when 
you  go  in  ;  "  so,  of'course,  he  took  the  bet.  When  at  last 
his  turn  came  for  to  bat,  and  it  so  happened  that  I  was 
bowling  him,  to  which  I  flung  the  ball  straight  at  his  head. 


Then,  of  course,  lie  had  to  duck  to  escape  the  blow.     I  won 
my  five  bob.— S.  Pinnock,  High  Street,  St.  Neots,  Hants. 

*    *    ¥ 

The  other  day  whilst  out  for  a  walk  by  the  river,  I  came 
across  a  party  of  anglers  engaged  in  a  fishing  match. 
Amongst  the  party  was  an  aged  gentleman,  who  had  been 
the  successful  winner  for  several  years.  He  was  seen-  lo 
be  struggling  very  hard"  to  land  his  hook.  Judge  to  his 
dismay,  when  landed  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  old  tin 
can  of'  immense  weight.  The  match  at  last  coming  of  a 
close,  the  old  gentleman  was  sadly  grieved  to  find  his  was 
the  least.  The  prize  was  about  to  be  handed  lo  the  success- 
ful winner,  when  the  old  man,  not  too  well  pleased,  gave  the 
tin  he  had  landed  a  vigorous  kick,  when,  to  his  pleasure,  he 
heard  something  move  inside  the  tin,  was  duly  examined 
and  found  to  contain  a  fish  ot  extraordinarv  weight.  This 
being  added  to  his  small  share  outwitted  the  winner  by 
several  pounds.  The  old  man  being  highly  delighted,  broke 
forth  with  the  words,  "I  kn2W  that  tin  held  something 
more  than  water."  Needless  to  say  he  won  the  prize. — 
Miss  E.  Havward,  5,  West  Terrace,  Skelton-m-Cli\  eland, 
Yorkshire. 


Mr.  C.  VV.  Hart 

Who  commenced-to  run 
65  miles  a  day  for  30 
consecutive  days  (Sun- 
days excepted)  at  the 
Aquarium  last  Thurs- 
day 


Mr.   C 


W.   Hart  training  for  his  long-distance 
run  an  Claphain  Common 
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(ion,  and  had  hopes  until  the 
girl  saw  me.  I  get  a  bit  off  his 
car  and   he   knocks    me  out  of 

a  rain-shoot  into  a  water-ban  el. 
No  matter — a  time  will  come. 
I'm  putting'  on  muscle  fast. 

*    *    * 

"The    French    cat    is    called 

'Suzette.'      Pretty    name.       It 

such  a  joy  to  her  to  meet  a  gentleman.    Naturally.    Moon- 

jht — melody.     Love's  young'  dream.     I  believe  in  a  man 

marrying-  young-.      It  steadies  him,  and  there  is  nothing  like 

responsibility  to  develop  brain  power. 


"  I  hear  that  I  have  been  sold  for  five  shillings,  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  one  question.  What  is  the  world  coming- 
to  ?  When  a  thoroughbred  Persian  tom-kitten  is  practically 
given  away  at  a  rubbish  price  like  that,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  time  is  about  ripe  to  make  a  row. 


"  Fifty  miles  in  a  hamper  with  some  stale  chicken-bones 
and  a  piece  of  cold  bacon  is  about  enough  to  try  thi  temper 
of  any  cat.  However,  here  I  am  (carriage  paid),  and  the 
new  people  seem  all  right  up  to  the  present  time.  Two  old 
maids,  nice  garden,  a  niece,  two  maidservants,  a  gardener, 
and  a  piebald  dog. 

¥    V    ¥ 

"  Have  put  down  the  dog  all  right.  He  came  up  wagging 
his  tail,  and  wanted  to  De  friends.  I  curled  my  back,  raised 
one  paw,  and  kept  my  weather  eye  lifting.  He  advanced, 
and  I  went  sideways  on  to  a  flower-bed.  Whereupon  the 
dog  said,  'Mustn't  do  that.  Gardener's  just  planted  some 
spring  bulbs  there.'  And  I  said,  '  Where  is  he?  Show  him 
to  me.  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  who  is  going  tc  keep 
me  off  a  flower-bed  if  I  want  to  go  on  it.'  The  dog  re- 
spected me  from  that  moment.  It  he  goes  on  the  beds  he 
catches  it.     But  the  gardener  dare  not  touch  me. 


"The  old  ladies  like  me  and  fuss  over  me.  A  young  man 
comes  to  see  the  young-  lad)-,  and  she  is  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  he  is  a  hero.  I  know  better.  I  scratched 
him  yesterday,  and  got  shown  the  door.  But  they  will  Live 
to  see  I  am  right. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

"  Met  an  old  torn  from  No.  9  on  the  back  wall  this  after- 
noon. He  knows  a  thing  or  two.  Says  society  is  a  bit 
mixed  here,  but  he  will  show  me  the  ropes  if  I  let  him  have 
the  run  of  my  dust-bin.  Don't  like  him  too  well ;  but  he 
mr.y  be  useful  for  a  week  or  so.  We  swear  eternal  friend- 
ship, and  my  old  ladies  send  out  the  gardener  to  fetch  me 
in.     Gardener  fails.     He  can  swear  a  bit,  too. 

9       ~if       mf 

'• '  Sandy,'  my  new  pal,  invites  me  to  a  little  affair  at"  his 
place.  He  says  I  must  see  life.  I  am  the  only  thorough- 
bred Persian  in  the  street,  and  everybody  knows  it.  Con- 
cert a  great  success.  Sing  a  duet  with  a  little  blue  French 
cat.  Everybody  pleased.  '  Sandy  '  takes  all  the  credit,  and 
3-ets  a  bit  patronising-. 

¥   ¥   ¥ 

"  The  niece  has  bolted  with  that  man.  Glad  the  man's 
gone,  but  sorry  for  the  girl.  Old  ladies  frightfully  upset. 
Tie  a  bit  of  black  ribbon  round  my  neck.  I  take  it  off  in 
the  garden.     What  does  it  matter  to  me  ? 

¥    ¥   ¥ 
"Rather  a  bad  five  minutes  with   'Sandv.'     We  quarrel 
aver  the  little  French  cat  ;  he  is  making-  love  in  that  direc- 


"  Happy  as  the  nights  are  long  with  '  Suzelte.'  Old 
ladies  think  of  sending  me  to  a  show.  I  am  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  They  hear  from  the  g-ardener  that  I  am  no  class, 
and  abandon  the  idea.  That  night  '  Suzette  '  and  I  scratched 
up  half  a  row  of  peas  and  some  young  vegetable-marrow 
plants — to  punish  the  gardener. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

"  I  am  the  father  of  a  family — all  doing  well.  I  feel  I 
must  not  let  this  circumstance  unduly  depress  me.  '  Suzelte's ' 
people  are  not  pleased. 

¥   ¥   ¥ 

"  Painful  first  interview  with  my  offspring.  These  mixed 
marriages  are  a  failure.  '  Suzette  '  in  tears.  There  is  a 
pathetic  rumour  that  the  family  is  to  be  drowned.  Well, 
well  ;  we  must  take  these  hard  blows  of  fate  with  becoming 
fortitude. 

¥   ¥    ¥ 

"  '  Suzette's '  people  have  carried  out  their  intention. 
Honestly  sorry  for  her.  Yet  I  can't  blame  them.  She 
will  soon  forget  this  little  contretemps.  And  for  myself  I 
feel  that  everything  really  happens  for  the  best. 


"The  old  ladies'  niece  has  come  back  dressed  in  black.  It 
appears  the  man  deserted  her.  What  blackguards  these 
men  are  !  I  hate  'em.  Rather  a  tearful  house,  and  I  don't 
seem  to  count  just  at  present.  My  sardines  forgotten  three 
mornings  running-.     Don't  like  it. 

¥    ¥   ¥ 

"  '  Suzette'  has  gone  off  frightfully  of  late.  These  French 
cats  don't  wear  well  at  all.  Somehow,  I  feel  we  made  a 
mistake.  A  better  cat  would  have  made  her  happier.  I  tell 
her  this,  and  she  makes  a  scene.  Still,  one  must  not  sacri- 
fice one's  whole  life  to  sentiment. 
¥    ¥   ¥ 

"  I  have on  second   thoughts  I  shall  not   say  what  I 

have  done.    It  will  only  be  misunderstood.  Anyway,  I  acted 
from  the  loftiest  motives. 

¥   ¥   ¥ 

"  Shall  chuck  up  keeping  a  diary.  It's  only  wasting  time 
and  leaving  opportunities  behind  you  for  people  to  take  away 
your  real  character  when  you  have  gone."         The  Shah. 
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EN  ROUTE  FOR  THE  ARO  (West  African)  EXPEDITION 


Native  troops  (YV.A.F.F.)  drilling  for  the  expedition 


A  pretty  view  of  the  camp  at  Ungwana 


Starlings  taking  refuge  on  board  during  a  gale 


A  West  African  "Tommy"  with  a  parasol 


West  African   natives    who  are   bold   enough    to   face   the  camera 
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DEATH    CARDS  : 


AFTER-THE-CUP-TIE  RELICS 
BY     "WAB" 


"Death-card,  sir?     Penny  each." 

This  is  a  familiar  call  at  the  conclusion  cf  a  Cup-tie,  and 
a  cry  which  the  uninitiated  may  fail  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing' of.  The  unfortunate  participants  in  the  round  are  the 
objects  of  the  "funeral-card"  vendor's  attention,  and  he 
sells  as  many  mementos  as  he  possibly  can,  if  only  to  show 
his  sorrow — and  commercial  enterprise.  This  is  a  sample 
of  his  wares,  which  I  bought  at  Nottingham  after  Notts 
Forest  had  been   "  knocked  out  "  of  the  English  Cup  : 


IN    LOVING    MEMORY    OF 


NOTTS      FOREST 

Who  were  mutilated  whilst  fighting  for  the  English 
Cup. 


Boldly  to  the  fray  they  went, 
But  got  beaten  to  their  sorrow  ; 

Their  ambition  was  to  win  the  Cup, 
And  their  funeral's  to-morrow. 


NO    FLOWERS. 


Of  course  the  wording  is  most  pathetic.     The  rhymes  are 
invariably    original    in    style,    and    worth    a    few    minutes' 
scrutiny.     When  Bolton  Wanderers  lost  once,  I  read  : 
"  They're  gone  for  evermore, 
And   4 — 1   was  the  score, 
And  not  one  of  the  goals  Sutclifte  could  save  ; 
I  am  going  o'er  to   Bo'ton 
To  fulfil  their  last  request, 
And  to  place  some  Bo'ton  '  trotters  '  on  their  grave." 
As  you  are   doubtless  aware,  the   Bolton  Wanderers   are 
oft  designated   the   "Trotters" — hence  the   introduction  of 
the  trotter  element. 

Another  "epitaph"   was  after  Bury  had  defeated   South- 
ampton : 

"  Alas  !   poor  '  Saints  ' — 
The}'  died   in  a  hurry  : 
Their  hopes  were  buried  by  Bury." 
Here   note   the   sparkling  wit — and  all  this  for  the  humble 
penny,  to  say  nothing  of  a  cheap  illustration  of  a  mournful- 
looking  hearse.     Truly,  the  football  wit  is  gruesome  in   his 
merriment. 


SACRED   TO   THE    MEMORY   OF 

EVERTON 

Who  have  never  won  the  English  Cup  and 
never  will. 

Say  "  Au  Revoir,"  but  not  "  Good-bye," 
We  may  meet  in  the  sweet  by-and-by. 
R.I.  P.. 


by 


Talking  about  punning  efforts,  how  are  those  ?     Sunde 
land  beat  Bristol  City,  and  this  is  the  result  : 
"  Alas  !  poor  Bristol  is  no  more, 
A  very  Wear-y  look  they  wore, 
With  an  addition  tivo  their  score — 
Not  lost — but  gone  hy -four  !  " 
It  will  thus  be  gathered  that  the   "  Wearsiders  "  i 
4  to  2. 

When  Woolwich  Arsenal  were  whacked  by  six  goals  by 
Derby  County,  the  following  emanated  from  some  unmerci- 
ful penman  : 

"  They  died  in  six-ness  "  (sickness). 
The  majority  of  cards  are,  of  course,  printed  beforehand, 
and  the  wording  is  vague,  generally,  something  like — 
"  Their  hopes  are  gone. 
Dead  march  '  for  one  !  " 


This  is  a  sample  of  the  card  in  vogue  after  AVest  Brom- 
wich  Albion— avowed  Cup-fighters— had  beaten  the  '"Blades" 
of  Sheffield  : 


IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  KNOCK-OFT  OF 

THE  SHEFFIELD  WEDNESDAY 

FROM  THE  ENGLISH  CUP  BY  THE  THROSTLES 


Finances  sore  long  time  they  bore, 

Good  wishes  were  no  use, 
Till  Cup-ties  came,  with  struggling  game, 

The  money  to  let  loose. 


Air  :  "All  in  a  row." 

All  in  a  row,  all  in  a  row, 

They  went  toddling  down  the  field, 

A  little  bit  rocky  and  sure  to  yield, 
Folks  that  saw  said,  "  Mind  how  you 
All  the  jolly  forwards  all  in  a  row. 


It  is  a  remarkable  thing'  how  man}'  thousands  of  these 
"  relics  "  are  printed  and  sold.  I  understand  that  at  a  recent 
Final  over  30,000  of  these  "In  Memoriams "  found  ready 
purchasers. 

"  Yes,  we  sell  a  lot,  sir,"  a  seller  answered  in  reply  to 
my  query,  after  the  crowd  had  passed  along.  "  Of  course, 
mind  you,  we  has  to  be  prepared  with  cards  for  both  sides  ! 
This  match  has  turned  out  just  the  reverse  to  what  I  ex- 
pected. I  thought  it  was  a  'snip'  for  the  home  club,  but, 
y'see,  it  ain't  bin.  O  yes,  there's  a  bit  of  '  spec  '  about  it, 
but  the  unused  cards  come  in  'andy  later  on." 

"  About  how  many  do -you  sell  on  an  average?"  I  ven- 
tured to  ask. 

"Depends  on  circumstances,"  he  responded,  guardedly. 
"  Sometimes  we  sells  more  at  one  time  than  we  doat  others." 
(Of  course,  I  might  have  told  him  that.) 

"There's  always  one  thing  to  be  considered,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  we  sells  none  if  it's  a  tie,  y'see,  'cause  no  club 
ain't  got  knocked  out — ain't  died,  as  y'might  say.  So  we 
as  to  pack  em  up  again,  and  go  ome  wivout  'aving  earned 
a  bloomin'  copper.  Ties  ain't  no  use  to  anybody — leastways 
they  ain't  to  us.  Means  a  day  fair  chucked  away,"  he 
added,  regretfully. 


IN    MEMORY   OF 

GRIMSBY    TOWN 

Who  departed  this  life  at  the  hands  (or  feet) 
of  Preston 

"  Hopes  pressed  on  : 
The  hopes  of  the  eleven 
Have  straightway  gone  to  heaven 
Via.  Preston." 


"The  profit?"  he  repeated,  after  I  had  put  forth  the 
impudent  and  personal  query.  "Why,  it's  mostly  all  profit, 
if  you  sell  a  lot.  O,  you're  right,  the  cards  want  printin' 
and  paying  for,  but  that  ain't  much  to  speak  of." 

He  didn't  seem  disposed  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the  cost — 
fearing,  may  be,  that  I  might  be  going  into  the  business— 
so  I  asked,  "What  about  the  wording  of  the  cards?" 

"  The  poetry,  y'mean.  O,  sometimes  we  does  that  cur- 
selves." 

I  told  him  I  was  very  much  surprised  ;  I  always  thought 
Austin,  or  Kipling,  or  one  of  those  fellows,  did  the  verses. 

"No — o,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  modesty,  "no — o,  we 
often  does  'em  ourselves.  Sometimes,  y'  know,  we  pays 
about  sixpence  or  a  bob  for  it  to  be  done.  Of  course,  that's 
the  better  class  of  work.  I  know  I  can  generally  get  any 
amount  of  verses  to  shove  on  cards  for  the  price  of  a  drink 
or  so." 
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man),  Miss  Bi 


The  new  Japanese  cruiser,  Mikasa, 
has  been  a  good  deal  before  the 
public  eye  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
not  only  because  the  cruiser  itself  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  ever  built, 
but  also  because  the  Japs  them- 
selves are  so  popular  in  England. 
The  colour  of  a  man's  skin  does  not 
damn  him  in  the  eyes  of  your  broad- 
minded  Britons,  and  the  memory  of 
the  brilliant  operations  conducted  by 
Japanese  sailors  and  soldiers  in  the 
war  against  China, and  more  recently 
in  the  international  Chinese  expedi- 
tion, makes  t  lie  Japs  still  more  popular. 
Our  photograph  on  (his  page  shows 
that  the  Jap  likes  his  Budget,  just 
as  much  as  his  Budget  likes  him. 

¥  S>  * 
The  Nicest-Looking  Man  You  Know 
Now,  ladies,  you  can  have  your 
revenge.  We  have  had  a  competi- 
tion of  photographs  of  "  The  Pret- 
tiest Girl  You  Know."  I  now 
propose  a  similar  competition  of 
photographs  of  "The  Nicest- 
Looking'  Man  You  Know."  Send 
in  the  name  and  address  of  the  man 
with  your  own  address  and  his 
photograph.  Six  prizes  of  5s.  each. 
Last  day  for  sending  in,  February 
14th.     Results,  March  1st. 

*v    ^*    ¥ 
The  Earliest  Memory 

What  is  the  very  first  thing  in 
your  life  that  you  can  remember? 
The  question  often  crops  up  in  the 
family  circle,  and  the  answer  often 
creates  much  amusement.  The 
earliest  thing'  I  myself  can  remember 
was  being'  chased  by  a  rat-snake  in 
a  tropical  verandah.  And  that  alas ! 
was  many,  many  years  ag'o.  I  think 
the  idea  is  worthy  of  a  competition, 
and  so,  gentle  reader,  you  may  know 
that  next  week  five  prizes  of  10s.  6d. 
each  are  offered  for  postcards  telling 
t'he  •  "  Earliest  Thing  You  Can 
Remember." 

V     V     V 

"Which  Is"  Competition 

My  readers  are  getting-  cleverer 
than  ever.  This  week  correct 
answers  to  all  five  question's  have 
been  sent  in  by  seven  competitors, 
who,  therefore,  get  3s.  7d.  each. 
Their  names  are  H.  Graham,  Be- 
nella,  Painswick  Road,  Cheltenham  ; 
J.  N.  Allen,  3,  Oakwood  Villas, 
Hexham  ;  Edward  Whelpton,  27, 
Gower  Street,  Sheffield  ;  Miss  Booth- 
right,  163,  Burngreave  Road,  Pits- 
moor,  Sheffield  ;  William  G.  Nevin, 
23,  Suffolk  Street,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  ;  Agnes  Y.  Ewing,  135,  Mea- 
dowpark  Street,  Denniston,  Glas- 
gow ;  and  Ethel  Hamer,  Board 
School,  Middleston  Moor,  Spenn)'- 
moor,  Durham.  Their  answers  arc 
President  Roosevelt  (handsomest 
Sutherland  (prettiest  girl),  Doctor  Doyen 


(best  picture),  the  Queen's  Old  Friend  (best  photograph), 
and  Curiosities  of  Surgery  (most  interesting  feature). 

"  A  DROP  of  ink  is  sufficient  to  write  from  100  to  500  words, 
according  to  the  fineness  of  the  pen  and  the  handwriting. 
The  average  writer 
puts  1 50  written  words 
on  a  page  of  note- 
paper,  or  225  on  a 
page  of  foolscap,  and 
in  an  hour  uses  about 
five  drops  of  ink,  wri- 
ting from  1,000  to 
1,500  words,  while  his 
pen  travels  about  an 
eighth  of  a  mile.° 
These  figures  I  take 
from  an  interesting 
pamphlet  published 
by  L.  and^C.  Hardt- 
muth,  12,  Golden 
Lane,  London,  in  re- 
ference to  their  Water- 
man's Ideal  Fountain 
Pen.  Mr.  Frankfort 
Moore,  the  well- 
known    novelist    and 

a  contributor  to  Black  and  White,  wrote  the  other  day  of 
one  of  these  fountain  pens  which  he  bought  nine  years  ago, 
that  it  had  "  made  a  record  unequalled  since  the  world 
began.  Without  a  single  change  of  nib  during  all  this  time 
it  has  written  considerably  over  two  million  words,  and  it 
is  as  good  to-day  as  it  was  the  day  I  bought  it  !  " 


Miss  Dorothy  Ash  by 

A  pretty    little    Priz^-wmner 


little  Jap  Readers  of  the  "  Budget  ' 


iCiil.' 
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AT  THE  LOOKING-GLASS 
This  week  our  sketch  is  of  a  very  smart 
visitingf  gown,  It  is  made  in  black  peau-de- 
soie,  the  only  trimming-  being-  black  velvet. 
The  bodice  is  made  somewhat  of  a  blouse 
fashion.  It  is  tucked  with  tiny  tucks,  about 
quarter  of'  an  inch  apart,  from  neck  to  the 
waist..  The  fulness  from  the  width  of  the 
shoulders  is  gathered  into  the  waist  at  the 
back,  while  the  front  is  slightly  pouched.  A 
plain  collar  of  black  velvet  makes  a  smart  and 
neat  finish  to  the  neck.  The  over-sleeves  are 
bell-shaped  ;  they  are  about  three-quarters  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  sleeve.  They  are 
tucked  exactly  like  the  bodice.  The  bottoms 
are  finished  with  bands  of  black  velvet,  about 
one  inch  and  a-half  wide.  Under  these  appear 
gathered  puffs  of  the  silk.  The  cuffs  are  also  of 
black  velvet.  The  skirt  is  quite  a  new  shape, 
with  a  seam  down  the  centre-front.  The  well- 
cut  shaped  frill  gives  a  smart  finish  to  the 
skirt.  On  the  frill  are  three  graduated  bands 
of  black  velvet — the  top  band  of  about  }(  inch 
in  width,  the  second  of  1  yz  inches,  and  the 
third  of  2l/z  inches.  To  make  this  dress  would 
be  required  :  r 2 yards  of  silk;  2  yards  of  velvet, 
on  tne  cross  ;  5  yards  sateen,  or  7^  yards  of 
glace,  for  skirt  lining;  2  V2  yards  sateen,  or 
2%  yards  g'lace,  for  the  bodice  lining. 

»    *    * 

How   to  .Make  the  Bodice 

Ge.t  the  pattern  of  a.  well-fitling-  bodice.   Lay.it 

carefully  on  the  straight  of  your  lining-,  and  cut.     The  two 

sides  shouldbecutatthesame  time  to  makesureyou  havethem 

exactly  alike.     The  waist-line  should  be  marked  distinctly 


Jf 


on  every  piece.  Join  up  the  back  and  press  the  seams  open. 
Bone-case  centre  back  about  6in.  above  the  waist-line  on 
the  neat  side  of  lining  ;  bone  the  side  quarters  too.  To 
bone-case  :  make  a  loop  of  about  an  inch  in  Prussian 
binding-  and  ease  the  binding  on  to  the  seam.  Push 
the  bone  in  tightly  and  sew  firmly.  A  webbing  waist- 
band should  then  be  made  the  correct  size  and  sewn 
to  the  three  centre  bones  about  i  in.  above  the  waist-line 
(so  that  the  bodice  can  be  well  pulled  down  at  the 
back).  Now  stitch  up  the  breast  darts,  and  bone  in  the 
Lame  manner.  The  fronts  must  be  turned  in  and  stitched 
once  on  the  edg-e  and  again  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
inside  to  allow  a  bone  to  be  pushed  up.  Hooks  and  eyes 
should  be  sewn  on  alternating  sides.  The)-  keep  fastened 
better  so.  Face  with  lute  ribbon  eased  on.  The  lining  is 
now  ready  to  be  draped.  The  silk  can  all  be  tucked  before 
it  is  cut :  it  will  require  t,  yards.  It  is  tucked  on  the  straight 
down  the  selvedge,  the  tucks  being  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
apart.  You  can  buy  this  ready  done  if  you  like,  it  saves 
much  trouble.  Pin  the  back  lining  lo  a  stand,  or  if  you 
have  not  one,  to  a  deal  table,  and  stretch  the  silk  across  the 
shoulders,  gathering  the  fulness  into  the  waist.  The 
front  drape  the  same  way,  pouching  a  little.  It  must 
be  fastened  under  the  left  arm  and  on  the  shoulder. 
The  collar  should  be  made  in  canvas,  and  covered  with 
black  velvet.  Stitch  under  arm  seams  and  bone.  For  the 
sleeves,  first  get  the  linings  to  fit  well,  then  take  a  width 
of  silk  Sin.  wide  and  2oin.  long.  Join  round  and  gather 
each  side.  Sew  one  side  to  the  edge  of  sleeve  and  pouch 
a  little  ;  then  sew  the  other  side.  Make  neat  by  putting 
into  bands  of  black  velvet  i^in.  wide.  The  over-sleeve 
should  be  cut  in  the  tucked  silk.  Join  up  and  edge  with 
band  of  velvet.  Attach  at  the  top  of  sleeve  lining.  To  pitch 
the  sleeves,  the  front  sleeve  seam  should  be  about  2in.  to 
the  front  of  the  under  arm  seam.  The  waistband  is  made 
of  silk  folded  on  the  X  :  it  is  sewn  to  the  skirt.  Madame 
Myra,  io,  Fetter  Lane,  will  supply  paper  patterns. 

»    ¥    ¥ 

THE  KITCHEN 
I    TRAVELLED    tlie   other   day  with    a    farmer's    wile.      It 
was  market  day,  and  anon  she  greeted  an  acquaintance  with 


SAFE 
SOUND 
CYCLES  i 


ONE     SHILLING 

You   can   obtain   a   Symonds'    Cycle   by 

paying  only  i  shilling  weekly  ;  no  guarantor 
required.  Easiest  of  easy  payments  and  mar- 
vellously low  prices.  Buy  now  and  take  advan- 
tage of  exceptional  opportunity.  Illustrated 
catalogue,  with  specifications  and  terms,  sent 
gratis  and  post  free.     Address  : 

SYMONDS'     LONDON    STORES, 
66,    Nation   Garden,    London. 

Mention  "  Black  and  White  Bitdgtt  "  when  writing. 


RUPTURE  CURED 

by  th<?  use  of  our  Patent  Truss  Invention.  The  Lancet,  October  3,  1885, 
says'.  "It  is  comfortable,  adapts  itself  readily  to  the  movements  of  the  body, 
and  is  very  effective."  British  Medical  Journal,  May,  18S5,  says  :  ''  It  is 
a  very  ingenious  and  successful  truss."  Medical  limes  and  Hospital 
Gazette,  1885,  says:  ''Hodges  &  Co.  have  for  years  past  devoted  their 
attention  and  skill  to  the  improvement  of  trusses  for  the  treatment  of  various 
kinds  of  Hernia,  following  the  principles  laid  down  by  Professor  Wood,  of 
King's  College  Hospital." 

Particulars— HODGES  &  CO..  College  Street,  Chelsea,  London,  W. 


Head    BARRY     PAIN'S 


Latest    Success, 


NOTHING    3ERIOUS 


Pries  ONE  SHILLING.     Post  Free,  1/3. 


AT       ALL        BOOKSEL.LERS. 


Published    by    BLACK    &    WHITE,    63,    FLEET     STREET,    E.C. 


"Worth  a  Guinea  a  Jio.r." 

BEEGHAM'S 
P 


FOR     ALL 


BILIOUS  &  NERVOUS  DISORDERS. 

Sick  Headache,  Constipation, 

Wind  and  Pains  in  Stomach, 

Impaired   Digestion,  > 

Disordered   Liver,  and 

Female  Ailments. 

PREPARED    ONLY    BY   THE    PROPRIETOR — 

THOMAS   BEECHAM,   St.  Helens,   Lancashire. 


In  Boxes,  1/1  Jt^  and   2/9  each,  with  full  directions. 
Containing  56  and  168  Pills  respectively.' 


-V^.  ^V^A.  TNA  "VXA.  ^'.^ 
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this  remark 
When  eggs 


is   five  ! ' 
ecipe  for 


Smart   Visiting   Gown 


— i.e.,    five  for  a  shilling-. 

a  Cake  without  Eggs  may 
be  useful. 

Ingredients.  —  1  lb. 
flour,  1  oz.  candied 
peel,  %  lb.  sugar, 
6  oz.  lard,  half-pint 
milk,  half-teaspoon- 
ful  sail,  ■%.  lb.  fruit, 
one  wine-glassful 
vinegar.  Rub  the 
lard  into  the  flour, 
add  the  dry  ingre- 
dients ;  dissolve  the 
soda  in  a  little  milk, 
and  add  ;  then  add 
the  vinegar 5  mix 
well,  and  bake, 
¥  *  * 
Home-made 

Marmalade 

Take  twelve 

Seville  oranges  (bit- 
ter), take  out  the 
pulp  (the  easiest  way 
to  do  this  is  to  cut  in 
half,  and  use  a  spoon), 
and  put  the  pulp 
and  rind  in  six  marts 
of  water.  Let  it 
stand  twenty  .  four 
hours  ;  boil  slowly 
two  hours,  then  take 
out  the  rind,  and 
slice  it  very  thinly ; 
add  8  lb.  preserving 
sugar  to  the  whole, 
and  after  it  comes  to 
the  boil  let  it  boil 
il/z  hours,  and  till 
it  will  set.  Four 
sweet  oranges  (pulp 
only)  may  be  added. 


THE    FIGHT    WITH    THE    SHE  -  BEAR 

SENSATIONAL   EXPERIENCE   AT    THE   CRYSTAL   PALACE 

"Tell  me  what  happened,  Mr.  Permane?  " 
I  was  addressing  the  well-known   trainer  of  performing 
bears,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  who  last  week    was  furiously 

attacked  by  the  largest  of  his   ponderous    pupils,   and    nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life. 

"Well,"  said  the  trainer,  whose  striking  resemblance  i'> 
Sousa  is  made  the  subjectof  a  good  joke  by  one  of  the  circus 
clowns,  "  the  whole  thing1  was  enacted  within  a  few  minutes. 
My  largest  she-bear — the  one  you  have  seen  me  walk  arm- 
in-arm  with  in  the  arena — has  a  remarkable  antipathy  to  my 
assistant.  I  had  noticed  the  fierce  and  venomous  looks 
which  she  had  directed  towards  him  whenever  he  happened 
to  be  about,  so  I  particularly  warned  him  on  no  account  to 
go  near  her,  'For,'  I  said,  'she  is  waiting  for  you.'  On 
the  occasion  in  question,  the  cage  was  wheeled  as  usual  to 
the  arena,  and  the  door  opened  for  the  bears  to  come  out. 
As  the  she-bear  was  emerging,  the  assistant  most  foolishly 
placed  himself  right  in  front  of  her  nose.  In  an  instant  she 
had  him  by  the  leg.  The  next  I  was  attempting  his  rescue. 
Immediately  I  did  this,  the  bear  turned  upon  me,  knocked 
me  down,  and  pinned  me  to  the  ground.  I  could  not  budge 
an  inch.  She  tore  madly  at  my  leg.  Then  came  the  assis- 
tant to  viy  rescue.  Fortunately  he  is  a  very  strong  man, 
and  taking  the  bear  by  the  throaf,  kept  its  head  from  my 
body.  Failing  to  do  further  mischief  with  my  leg,  she  flew 
at  my  head. 

"  By  this  time  the  audience  had  stampeded,  also  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra,  except  the  conductor,  Mr.  Herbert 
Godfrey.  With  fortunate  presence  of  mind,  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  praiseworthy  courage,  he  picked  up  an  iron 
music-stand,  rushed  into  the  ring'  and  dealt  a  severe  blow  at 
thenar's  head.  The  first  time  he  missed,  the  second  he 
caught  her  across  the  nose,  and  stunned  her.  They  were 
thus  enabled  to  get  her  back  in  the  cage." 

"  Will  you  perform  with  the  bear  again  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes  ;  but  not  for  some  days  to  come.  She  is  still  in 
a  frantic  state.  I  could  not  get  near  enough  to  muzzle 
her." 

Mr.  Permane  performed  next  day  with  one  of  his  bears, 
though  suffering  much  from  his  wounds. 


NO  FOOD  FOR  INFANTS  EQUALS 


WITH    MILK,    upon  which  it  acts  as  a  digestive. 


BABIE3    CANNOT     DIGEST    JVIIbK    AbONE. 


KEEN,  ROBINSON,  &  CO.,  LTD,  makers  tf  KEE1PS  MUSTARD. 
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*     FINAL   OF   THE    LONDON    CHARITY    CUP      * 


■=s 


Clapton  forcing   the  game  with  Shepherd's   Bush 


To-day  (Saturday)  the  entT-ants  for  the  great  handicap  of 
the  footbah  season  face  the  starter.  It  is  unnecessary  at 
this  time  of  day  to  emphasize  the  enormous  popularity  of 
the  English  Cup  competition.  No  athletic  event  in  the 
world  attracts  greater  crowds  than  those  which  witness  the 
matches  played  in  this  tournament.  During  the  twenty 
odd  years  in  which  this  competition  has  been  in  existence, 
the  attendances  have  grown  from  a  few  thousands  until  last 
year  we  had  the  astounding  total  at  the  Palace,  when  the 
hundred  thousand  was  left  well  in  the  rear.  It  is  unlikely 
that  that  aggregate  will  soon  be  beaten,  although  we  all 
said  the  same  thing  when  the  eighty  thousand  mark  was 
topped  a  few  years  ago.  As  often  happens,  the  holders  of 
the  Cup  have  on  hand  the  big  thing  of  the  round.     Totten- 


ham Hotspur  have  a  useful  knack  of  jumping  into  their  best 
form  when  Cup-ties  come  along-,  but  they  will  need  to  do 
their  best  to-day  to  beat  Southampton,  as  surely  as  the 
Tottenham  ground  will  have  to  summon  its  utmost  limit  ot 
elasticity  to  hold  the  crowd  which  will  want  to  be  present. 

The  London  Charity  Cup  does  not  seem  to  attract  the 
best  metropolitan  clubs,  but  the  final  tie  usually  draws  a 
fair  crowd,  and  gives  a  good  game.  Saturday  was  a 
perfect  day  for  football,  but  the  play  was  so  one-sided  that 
a  good  many  who  came  with  anticipations  went  away  dis- 
appointed. It  was  a  complete  walk  over  for  Clapton,  who 
ran  through  and  through  the  "Bushmen,"  and  ended  with 
a  superiority  of  no  less  than  seven  goals  to  nil. 


One   of  the  seven  goals  which  Clapton   made  against  Shepherd's  Bush 
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THE      DARING      BOER      ATTACK      ON      TWEEFONTE1N 
Which  cost  us  the  lives  of  so   many  of  our  brave   Yeomanry 

(Drawn  from  a  sketch  by  a  French  artist  with  the  Doers) 
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SIX  GRAND  PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 

H Ill "' \ 

The    Editor  of    the    Black   and    White   Budget    offers    Five   Prizes   of 
TEN    AND    SIXPENCE    EACH,  for  the  five  best  stories  telling 

THE  EARLIEST  THING  YOU  CAN   REMEMBER 

Tell  us  the  story  on  the  back  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Black  and 
White  Budget,  34,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.     And  don't  forget  to  put  your  own  address. 

vr    tj  PO^Tr  A  T?  n  ^        OlYTT   "V  This   Competition  closes   on  Friday,  February  7,  and 

±\  ■  D.         1  WO  I  ^/-IIN.L'O        U1\LY.  the  resuit  win  he  announced  February  22. 

MARKED     "COMPETITION.' 


O  The   Editor   of  the    "Black    and   White   Budget"    zui  11  award,    until 'further 

notice,    a   Monthly  Prize   of  £5,    and  a    Certificate   of  Merit,  for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  ANY  CURRENT  EVENT 

All  photographs  scut  in  and  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  Editor  zvill  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  month  has  been  best  suited  for  reproduction,  and  will  forzvard  a 
cheque  for  £5  (Five   Pounds)  together  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

N.B. — In  cases  zvhere  a  plwtographer  supplies  his  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
prise  will  be  equally  divided  between  photographer  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  zvill  be 
forwarded  to  the  photograplier  only.     Prize-winner-  for  fanuary,  see  page  603. 


3.]  WHICH     IS 

1.     The   Handsomest   Man  ? 

2.     The  Prettiest   Girl? 

3.     The  Most   Interesting  Picture? 

4.     The  Most   Interesting   Paragraph? 
5.     The   Best   Feature  ? 

in  this  number  of  the  Budget.  Send  your  opinion  on  the  back  of  a  postcard. 
Whoever  can  pick  out  the  answers  which  coincide  most  with  popular  opinion  must 
have  considerable  skill  in  gauging  the  public  taste,  and  probably  would  make  a 
first-rate  Editor.  Five  prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  most  correct  answers.  Last  day 
February  7th.       Results  announced  February  22nd. 


4]    WHAT  ANIMAL  DO  YOU   LIKE   BEST,  AND  WHY  ? 

The  three  best  answers  written   on    postcards  will  gain   Prizes   of  7s.  6d.   each. 
Last  day  for  answers,  February   7th.      Results,    February   22nd. 
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5.]   THE  NICE3T-L>OOKING  MAN  YOU   KNOW,     gee  p.  003. 
6.]  3EE     PAGE    603. 
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NEW3      AND      VIEWS 


Central  Americar 

T'HE  interest 
*■  present 
in  that  part 
which  separates 
the  two  great 
continents  of 
America  ;  and 
all  the  Repub- 
lics in  the 
neighbourhood 
are  apparently 
on  the  tip-toe 
of  excitement. 
Every  morning 
brings  news  of 
a  new  rebellion, 
and  one  won- 
ders what  on 
earth  is  the 
matter,  that 
this  particular 
section  of  the 
globe  should 
be  so  disturbed 
for  so  little 
apparent  rea- 
son.  While  the 
Panama  share- 
holders have 
frightened  the 
Isthmian  Ca- 
nalists  by  of- 
fering at  last  to 
sell  out  to  the 
United  States 
Government 
for  ,£8,000,000, 
the  Panama 
people  them- 
selves are  in 
the  throes  of 
a  revolution. 
Dr.  Alban,  the 
Governor  of 
Panama,  has 
been  killed  by 
the  rebels,  and 
the  Govern- 
ment   warship,, 


of  the  world  seems  to  centre  for  the 


Lautaro,    has    suffered    badly  at    the    hands 
I'adilla,  a  cruiser  manned  by  revolutionaries. 


of    The 


Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  with  his  eldest  son,  Don  Jaime 

Who  has  just  undergone  an  operation  for  tracheotomy.     Don  Jamie  has  served   in   the 

Russian  Army 


Where  do  we 

Come  in? 
A  LL  these 
■^-*-  troubles 
in  Nicaragua, 
in  the  Argen- 
tines, in  Vene- 
zuela really 
affect  Great 
Britain  very 
much  owing  to 
the  enormous 
extent  of  our 
trade.  One  of 
the  things 
which  we  are 
apt  to  forget  is 
that  our  trade 
with  Venezuela 
is  greater  than 
our  trade  with 
China  —  and 
that  was 
thought  big 
enough  for  a 
war  just  a  3  ear 
ago.  So,  toe, 
all  over  Central 
America  and  in 
the  North  of 
South  America 
our  merchants 
are  to  be  found 
wherever  there 
is  the  remotest 
chance  of  trade, 
Our  photo, 
graphs  on  page 
584  show  the 
beginning  of 
the  trouble  at 
Panama,  when 
British  blue- 
jackets were 
landed  to  pro- 
tect British 
interests. 


The  Eden  Vale  Hurdle  Raee  at  the  Liugfield  Meeting    last   week 
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Champion  Bottle-carrier 

James  Fowler,  age 
twenty-seven,  the  unde- 
feated champion  bottle- 
carrier  of  the  world,  com- 
menced training  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  by  balancing 
an  ordinary  ginger-beer 
bottle  on  his  head,  since 
which  time  he  has  made 
bottle-carrying  his  princi- 
pal occupation.  He  first 
came  into  notoriety  by  ac- 
cepting- a  challenge  to 
appear  against  another 
at  a  show  booth  in  Dept- 
ford.  A  silver  cup  was 
offered  by  a  local  trades- 
man for  the  man  who 
could  run  round  the  booth 
the  greatest  number  of 
times  in  ten  minutes  with  a 
two -gallon  stone  bottle 
balanced  on  his  head  neck 
downwards.  Fowler  suc- 
ceeded by  completing 
fifty-six  rounds,  while  his 
opponent  only  succeeded 
in  completingthirty  rounds. 
This  race  took  place  only 
three  weeks  after  his  first 
balancing  a  bottle. 
Another  Victory 

On  another  .occasion  he 
started  in  a  contest  with 
seven  others. from  different 
parts  of  the  country  ; 
being  stipulated  that  each 
man  was  to  carry  a  two- 
gallon  bottle  in  the  regu- 
lation fashion,  from  Caley 
Baths,     at     Southend,     in 
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Champion  bottle-carrier  of  the  world 
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Kent,  to  the  old  Tabard 
Inn,  High  Street,  Boro',  a 
distance  of  seven  miles. 
The  race  took  place  some 
eighteen  months  ago,  willi 
the  result  that  Fowler 
came  in  two  miles  in  front 
of  the  second  man,  and 
never  once  touching  the 
bottle  the  whole  distance. 
And    yet    Another 

Another  time  he  com- 
peted with  three  others 
for  a  prize  ot  £2  and  a 
suit  of  clothes  ;  the  prize 
was  given  by  the  nine- 
stone  amateur  champion 
boxer  (Mr.  T.  S.  David- 
son) for  a  ten-mile  race 
(handicap),  Fowler  being 
the  scratch  man,  as  in  his 
former  achievement,  win- 
ning with  a  two  mile  lead 
— time,  one  hour  ten 
minutes.  Without  a  doubt 
one  of  his  records  was  in 
a  race  against  time  ;  one 
hour  being  allowed  in  the 
race  from  Camden  Town 
to  Deptford,  but  Fowler 
completed  the  whole  jour- 
ney with  his  bottle  in 
thirty-nine  minutes.  The 
weight  of  the  bottle  he  car- 
ries is  22  lb.,  and  the  boy 
shown  in  the  photograph 
is  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Fowler  is  now  open  to 
run  any  bottle-carrier  from 
Brighton  to  London  for 
any  substantial  stake  that 
may  be  offered. 
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A  Chinaman   who  has  enlisted  in    the   Russian 
Army.    He  is  allowed  to  retain  his  pigtail 


Mr.  I'ermane  good  friends  again  with  the  she-bear 
who  bit  him  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (Fhoto  by  Russell) 
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A  Boer  funeral  at  sea.    He  never  saw  Bermuda  after  all 


\*  " 
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ScJC 

A  record  rainfall  in  Madras— fifteen  inches  in  twenty-four  hours,  resulting  in  a 

submerged  village 
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*      *     SOUTHAMPTON    v.    'SPURS  :    CUP-TIE      *      * 


Some  good   passing  by  Southampton,   who,  however,  met  a  strong  defence 


One  lias  to  go  to  Hie 
Midlands,  as  a  rule,  lor  a 
gate  of  25,000,  but  the  Cup- 
tie  between  the  'Spurs  and 
Southampton  drew  fully 
t'hat  number  last  Satur- 
day to  Tottenham.  It  was 
a  magnificent  game,  and 
at  first  the  Southerners 
threatened  to  come  off  vic- 
torious, C.  B.  Fry  playing 
a  particularly  brilliant 
game.  Kirwan,  however, 
equalised  before  half-time, 
and  after  that  it  was  more 
of  a  jog-trot,  with  South- 
ampton always  pressing 
but  never  getting  home. 
;£  1,643  was  taken  at  the 
gate,  and  the  match  was 
replayed  on  Wednesday 
at  Southampton. 


'Spurs  goalkeeper  runs  out 


A  header  :   Result  of  match,  a  draw  (one  goal  each) 
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THE    COLLAPSE    OF    A    SPINNING    MILL    IN    BELFAST:    THE    MILL    IMMEDIATELY 

AFTER    THE.: ACCIDENT 

Thirteen  lives   were  lost   by  the  collapse  of  a  portion  of  the  Smithfield  Flax  Spinning   and    Weaving 
Company's   Mill   at   Belfast  last  week.      In  the  photograph  the  rescuers  are    carrying  out  the  dead  body 

>of  a  girl  of  twenty-one     (Photo  by  Phillips) 
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THE     FIGHTING     AT     PANAMA 


Government  artillery   firing  at  rebel   warships  in  ihe   Bay 
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British  Bluejackets  landed  for  protection  of  British  interests 
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Seated   by  the  cosy  fire.  Granny  knits  everlasting   stockings  for   the   bairns,   or   sews  as   only  she  can 

sew.    The    passing  of  time  seems  to  make  her  face  only  sweeter,   and  not   one  of    the   wrinkles   which 

make  her  face  so  expressive  and  so    beautiful  should  ever  be  smoothed    away.     Her  heart  is   of  gold, 

whatever  her  purse  may  be  ;  and  it  is  the  heart  that  is  the  main  thing  in  the  end 

[Photo  by  W.  Findlay,  Aberdeen 
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NEARING    THE    END 


>Tot  much  room  left  for  snipers  here 


nearly  every  mine  will  be  in  working 
order,  and  the  buzz  of  machinery  will 
replace  the  sound  of  whizzing  bullets 
at  Johannesburg'.  The  London  Stock 
Exchange  has  during  the  last  few  weeks 
given  ample  proof  of  the  better  state  of 
affairs — land  shares  in  particular  hav- 
ing a  substantial  rise.  Of  course, 
there  were  "inside"  reasons  for  this 
rise,  and  the  public  need  not  rush  in 
quite  yet,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  things  at  last  are  looking  up 
again. 

*    *    * 

A  Dashing  Column 

Colonel  Benson's  brilliant  career 
was  alas  !  cut  short,  but  not  before  he 


One  needs  no  special  gift  of  pro- 
phecy to  perceive  that  the  end  of  this 
long-  war  in  South  Africa  is  at  hand, 
and  that  we  shall  not  have  another 
such  year  of  dism?  1  impatience  as 
1901.  Lord  Kitchener's  patience  is  at 
last  being  rewarded,  and  the  Boers 
and  pro-Boers  are  beginning  to  find 
that  the  blockhouse  system  at  which 
they  used  to  laugh  is  only  too  effective. 
The  great  Boer  reserve  store  of  arms 
at  Zoutpansberg  is  now  threatened, 
and  (he  death  of  rebels  such  as 
Scheepers  has  thoroughly  frightened 
the  remaining  Cape  Colonists  in  arms 
against  us.  Boers  who  fought  at  one 
time  for  independence  are  now  fight- 
ing" on  the  British  side  for  peace,  and 
the  general  desire,  except  on  the  part 
of  those  who  know  the  hangman's 
rope  awaits  them,  is  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

v    v    * 

Prospects  Ahead 

The  Government  is  preparing  a 
comprehensive  scheme  for  the  benefit 
of  intending  emigrants,  and  before 
many  months  are  over  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  Cape  liners  laden  with  the 
farmers  and  yeomen  who  find  British 
soil  unprofitable  in  the  face  of  the 
competition  of  more  tropical  countries. 
The  Rand  Mines  are  not  exactly  quite 
in  full  swing,  but  by  next  Easter  pretty 


The  burning  of  a  Boer  farm 


Lifting  a    corrugated  iron  house  on  to  a  waggon 


and  his  plucky  little  column  had  dealt 
vigorous  blows  at  the  enemy.  His 
record  marches  will  long  be  remem- 
bered in  the  annals  of  the  South 
African  campaign,  and  the  success 
with  which  he  surprised  commando 
after  commando  gave  untold  gratifi- 
cation to  Lord  Kitchener.  Officered 
by  such  men  as  Colonel  Benson,  the 
British  Army  could  lick  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  be  at  peace  again  before  the 
Coronation. 

*    *    * 

What  Sometimes  Happens 

Major  Rasch  sends  an  extract 
from  a  letter  to  the  Times  : — "  Decem- 
ber 27th. — Latterly  some  of  my  men 
were  captured.  The  Boers  stripped 
some  of  them  quite  naked — in  every 
case  took  all  except  their  drawers  ; 
took  their  purses  and  thrashed  them 
with  sjamboks  because  they  did  not 
strip  quick  enough.   .   .  ." 
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A  tidy  lot  of  Cape  lads,  ready  to  bring  in  eattle  and  other  booty 


The   Pom-pom   with  Colonel  Benson's  column 
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First  Prize,   10s.   6d. 

The  most  difficult   thing-    I  ever 

had  to  do  was  at  the  Isls  of  Man. 

I  had  to  stand   on    my    eye    for   a 

penny  and  shout  "Hi  Kelly!"    to 

please  two    small  nieces  of    mine, 

Gerty  and  Gwennie.    I  might  say  that  I  did  it. — Hy.  Evans, 

85,  Great  Ancoats  Street,  Manchester. 

¥    *    * 

Second  Prize,   10s.   6d. 

One  week-end  I  went  awav  to  see  some  friends  of  mine. 
On  arriving  there  I  was  invited  to  be  an  underbearer  at  a 
funeral,  which  was  next  door,  of  a  man  who  had  committed 
suicide  by  cutting  his  throa.t.  When  going  to  the  church  it 
began   to   rain  in   torrents,  and   I   g'ot   wet   through.      After 


I  had  to  s'.a;;d  on  my  eye  for  a  penny  and  shout  '  Hi  Kelly  !  '  " 

going  back  I  was  in  difficulties;  I  could  not  get  any  dry 
clothes  to  put  on,  only  having  the  suit  that  I  went  with.  I 
wanted  to  have  a  walk  out  at  night,  when,  to  my  surprise, 
some  clothes  were  given  me.  I  put  them  on,  and  when  I 
was  out  I  was  told  they  were  the  dead  man's  clothes  I  was 
wearing  ;  which  you  could  judge  was  the  most  difficult  thing 
I  ever  had  to  do  to  wear  them  that  night. — Jas.  Widdow- 
field,  44,  Long  Row,  Colliery  Row,  Fence  Houses, 
Durham. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

Third  Prize,  10s.  6d. 

When  a  small  girl  of  six,  walking  with  my  nurse  one  day, 
we  met  a  friend  of  my  father's,  who,  holding  out  sixpence, 
said  he  would  give  it  to  me  for  a  kiss.  It  seemed  a  good 
bargain  for  me,  so  I  marched  home  to  my  mother  sixpence 
richer.  When  I  saw  her  face  I  felt  something  was  wrong. 
"Naughty  child  to  sell  a  kiss,"  she  said.  "Go  back  at 
once  and  return  it."  Of  course,  I  went  every  step  against 
my  will,  all  the  while  wondering  why  he  should  get  back  his 


money  when  my  kiss  was  gone  for  ever.  Many  years  have 
passed  since,  but  I  never  felt  anything  so  acutely  as,  facing 
the  astonished  man,  I  produced  the  clammy  sixpence  from 
my  sticky  pocket,  put  it  in  his  hand,  and  rushed  away 
crying,  wondering  at  my  mother's  cruelty. — Mrs.  O'Byrne, 
Woodville,  Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin. 

*  *    * 

Fourth  Prize,   10s.   6d. 

Yes,  indeed,  this  was   the  hardest,  and   far  the  hardest, 
duty  I  have  ever  had   to  perform.      I   am   a  County  Court 
'  bailiff,  and  I  would  to  Heaven  I  had  been  anything  else.     I 
1  have   been  a  saddened   man   ever  since   the  following  dutv 
I  was   put  upon  me  : — One  beautiful  summer-day,   when   all 
inside  and   outside   my  dear  old   uncle's  house  should  have 
I  been  sunshine,  I,    my  uncle's  favourite   nephew,   was  com- 
pelled to  serve  an  execution  for  rent  upon  my  uncle.     I  was 
myself  too  poor  to  help  him,  and  all  his  effects  were  sold  to 
satisfy  the  debt — and  before  my  eyes. — J.  Stuart,  29,  Ceme- 
tery Lane,  South  Lincolnshire. 

*  ¥    * 

Fifth  Prize,  10s.  6d. 

(This  is  divided  between  two   competitors  who  tell 
their  courting  experiences ) 
My  mother  was  one  of  the  gentle  ones  of  this  world,  and 
yet  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  tell  her  that  John  Garland, 
companion  of  my  childhood  and  always  my  dear  friend,  had 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife.     After  two  days  of  unhappy  inde- 
cision  we   met    suddenly  at  the   big  western   doors   of  the 
cathedral  after  daily  morning  service.      "  Well,  May,  what 
does  your  mother  say  ;  am  I  to  speak  to  your  father  yet  ?  " 
"  I  don'tknew,"  1  answered,  hurriedly  ;  "  I'm  goingto  talk  to 
her  when  I  get  back."     "  May,  you  little  coward  !  "     "  f\o, 
it's  not   that  ;  she  has  been  too  busy  for  me  to  take  up  her 
time  with  nonsense,"  I  said.      "  Dent  be   impertinent  ;   you 
shall   have   half  an    hour  to  re- 
trieve   your    character,    then     I 
will  come  and  hear  the  verdict." 
A   little  later  I  was  walking, 

i  still  silent,    with    my  mother   in 

j  the  garden,  and  heard  his  arri- 
val.        "  I  think 

|  that      is      John 

]  Garland,       mo. 

i  ther,"     I     said, 


"  When  I  weaneJ  myself  from  that  lovely  beverage  " 

and  ran  away.  Thus  ingloriously  I  shirked  the  most 
difficult  thing  I  have  yet  had  to  do. — M.  Garland,  Hos- 
pital, Wantage. 
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When  I  look  back  and  think  on  the  sleepless  nights  and 
the  agony  of  mind  I  suffered  during'  that  awful  week,  I 
answer,  without  hesitation,  the  most  difficult  thing  I  ever 
had  to  do  was  to  "  pop  the  question."  I  have  ever  been 
and  am  by  nature  a  bashful  man,  and  perhaps  this,  to  some 
extent,  explains  how  difficult  it  was  for  me  to  screw  up 
courage  and  take  the  final  plunge.  I  was  in  love  with  the 
nicest,  prettiest  girl  on  earth,  and  had  "  walked  her  out  " 
for  about  three  years.  One  day  I  received  a  substantial  in- 
crease to  my  salary,  making  it  sufficient  to  keep  two  com- 
fortably, so  I  determined  to  try  my  luck.  After  a  week's 
agony,  I  went  one  night  to  meet  my  lady-love,  with  all 
arrangements  made.  For  two  hours  previous  to  my  setting 
out,  I  had  rehearsed  my  part  until  I  considered  myself  pro- 
ficient e.iough  to  go  through  the  whole  performance  without 
blundering.  I  don't  know  how  I  proposed — let  the  curtain 
fall,  gentle  reader — sufficient  to  say  my  rehearsing  went  for 

nought  ;  but  I  went 
home  the  happiest 
man  on  earth.  I 
am  of  opinion, 
however,  that  most 
of  my  fellows  must 
make  as  great 
idiots  of  them- 
selves as  I  did,  and 
men  (married  men 
in  particular)  will 
know  how  the 
tragedy  was  en- 
acted in  their  case. 
This  was,  I  think, 
the  most  difficult 
thing  I  ever  had 
to  do  ;  but  it  was, 
at  the  same  time, 
the  best  bit  of 
work  I  ever  did, 
for  I  am  now 
blessed  with  a 
good  wife  and  a 
happy  home.  If  I 
win  the  half  guinea, 
my  wife  says  she  is 
to  have  a  new  hat, 
and  I  think  she  de- 
serves it.  [At  least 
she  deserves  a 
bonnet  which  is 
half  the  size  of  a 
hat,  and  therefore, 
I  suppose,  costs 
only  half  as  much. 
—Ed.  B.  and  W. 
B.)  —  George 
Thos.  Watson, 
3,  Dalhousie  Ter- 
race, Perth  Road, 
Dundee. 


;  Instead  of  'er  face' 


Having  to  choose  between  two  offers  of  marriage  and  a 
third  in  view,  was  the  most  difficult  personal  matter  I  ever 
had  to  do.— M.  F.,  106,  Ebury  Street,  S.W. 

*    *    * 

The  trickiest  thing  as  I  ever  did  do 

Was  the  courtin'  o'  Sal,  such  a  crittur  to  woo 

You  never  did  see — always  changin'  about  ; 

First  she'd  smile  like  a  hangel,  and  then  she  would  pout 

Like  I  dunno  quite  what.     When  I  tried  to  propose 

She'd  laugh  in  my  face  and  jest  turn  up  her  nose. 

If  I  went  to  'er  side  for  to  kiss  'er,  instead 

Of  'er  face  she  would  turn  me  the  back  of  'er  'ead. 

At  last  I  gets  tired  of  'er  finnickin'  ways, 

So  I  leaves  'er  alone,  like,  for  jest  a  few  days, 

An'  talks  to  a  gal  as  ugly  as  sin, 

An'  passes  Sal's  'ouse  when  I  knows  as  she's  in, 

Arm  in  arm  with  same  gal,  that  jest  fetches  'er  fine  ; 

We  makes  up  the  next  day,  and  now  Sally  is  mine. 

Miss  Elmore,  Clarendon  Place,  Maidstone. 


"Chased  by  a  bull  across  a  field" 

Taking  a  swarm  single-handed  in  a  high  tree  from  the 
top  of  the  gardener's  steps,  and  just  when  I  prided  myself 
on  my  success,  the  steps  (on  newly-dug  soil)  toppled  over.  I 
had  to  choose  between  a  fall  or  a  jump  of  10ft.  I  jumped, 
with  the  skep  hive  in  my  arm,  and  on  alighting  about  a  pint 
of  bees  shook  out.  They  were  annoyed  at  such  rough 
treatment,  and  sought  to  pay  me  out.  The  most  difficult 
thing  was  to  get  rid  of  them — nay,  not  without  stings,  as 
this  was  hopeless.  I  ran  through  the  shrubs,  and  finally 
made  a  retreat  minus  coat  and  skirt.  Needless  to  say,  I 
was  a  beginner  in  charge  of  thirty  hives  during  the  absence 
of  a  brother  in  South  Africa. — Miss  F.  Elmhirst,  Farnham 
Lodge,  Knaresborough. 

*    *    * 

.  When  I  weaned  myself  from  that  lovely  beverage  called 
"old  and  mild!" — Charley  Pargeter,  9,  Bourne  Street, 
Dudley,  Worcester. 

V    *    * 

I  was  once  chased  by  a  bull  across  a  field.  The  only 
tiling  I  could  think  of  was  to  run — and  run  hard,  too  ! — for 
the  nearest  tree  and  climb  up.  This  I  successfully  did. 
The  tree  happened  to  be  a  may  full  of  thorns,  and  I  remem- 
ber my  dress  was  a  thin  muslin,  very  tight  in  the  bodice,  so 
I  think  that  climb  was  the  most  difficult  thing  I  ever  had  to 
do.— Miss  Effie  Holding,  Lake  Vieiv,  St.  Helen's  Parade, 
Southsea. 


"  Choose  between  two  offers  ol  marriage  wiui  a  third  in  view  " 
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The  most  difficult  task  I  ever  had  to  perform  was  to 
tarry  the  news  to  an  invalid  wife  that  her  husband  had  been 
killed  at  hi,s  work.  Jack  Scott  and  I  were  workmates  in  a 
large  quarry  for  nearly  ten  years  ;  in  fact,  we  had  been 
mates  all  our  days— at  school  together,  chums  when  we 
were  both  youths,  and  fast  friends  when  we  were  both 
g-rown  up  and  married.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was 
this  :  a  shot  or  blast  had  failed  to  go  off  within  the  speci- 
fied time,  and  Jack  had  gone  forward  to  see  what  was 
wrong-:  the  shot  had  gone  oft  without  warning,  and  Jack 
was  blown  a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  mangled  and  un- 
recognisable. Being"  his  mate  and  best  friend,  I  was 
deputed  to  break  the  news  to  his  widow,  well  knowing  what 
an  unpleasant  task  it  was.  Opening  the  cottage  door,  I 
advanced  to  the  bedside,  where  lay  the  bed-ridden  woman, 
and  began,  "Mrs.  Scott,  I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you  there 

has   been   an   accident,   and   Jack   has "     But   I   got  no 

further,  for,  uttering"  a  piercing  scream,  the  poor  woman 
fell  back  on  the  pillow— dead. — A.  D.  MACKIE,  i,  Parkview 
Cottage,  Kirkcaldy,  N.B. 

I  GOT  orders  one  day  to  photograph  a  falling  chimney  at 
is  near  as  possible  the  angles  75  and  45  with,  of  course,  two 
stand   cameras,  size  15  by  12  and  g  by  7.      I   could   ijjst   get 


-G.  Henry  Cleet,  42,  Bath  Street,  Smith 


seize  the  two  balls  of  the  shutters  had  to  be  the  work  of  an 
instant,  and  almost  before  I  could  look  the  huge  structure 
was  down.     But  I  had  exposed  the  plates,  and  when  they 

were    developed  'the    chimney   was  astonishingly  near    the 

required  angles  '  '  •  ■  ■  ■ 

Shields. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

I  have  found 
that  the  most 
difficult  thing" 
I  have  ever 
had  to  do  was 
to  cany  out  in 
daily  life  the 
precepts  of 

Jesus  Christ, 
as  given  in 
Matthew  v., 44, 
where  He  com- 
mands us  to 
"  Love  our 
j  enemies,  bless 
themthatcurse 
you,    do    good 


At  work  again  :  The  clorinatioii  works  in  a  great  Johannesburg  mine 

the  chimney  (the  height  of  which  was  275ft.)  upon  the  plate 
comfortably,  with  a  little  to  spare,  making"  matters  more 
difficult  as  I  had  to  allow  for  the  chimney  felting  out  at  the 
required  angles.  I  was  told  that  in  about  ten  minutes  after 
the  blocks  of  wood  were  fired  the  chimney  would  fall.  I 
saw  the  Mocks  fired,  and  they  had  been  burning  about  three 
minutes  when  I  went  to  the  back  of  the  cameras  and  was 
about  to  draw  the  second  dark  slide  when  my  assistant 
yells  out,  "  Look   out,  it's  coming."     To  draw  the  slide  and 


to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  those  that  persecute  you."  I 
frankly  confess  that  I  find  it  very 
hard  work  to  practise  those 
beautiful  teachings,  and  I  think 
very  few  Christians  perform 
them. — Miss  E.  Clemjnson,  care 
rS  Mrs.  Jane  Thompson,  5,  Kelloe 
Row,  Shildon,  R.S.O. 


Well,  when  I  was  soldiering, 
officers'  parade  was   a  very  par- 
ticular one,  you  had  to  be  nice  and 
clean   for  inspection  ;    so    I    hap- 
pened   to    shave     my     moustache 
off,    and    when    the    officer  came 
round     to     me    he    looked     very 
angry,  and  said,  "Brown,  where's 
your      moustache?"       "I     have 
shaved   it  off,   sir."     "Well,   if  you  have  not  "got  it  on  for 
next   parade   I   will  punish  you  severely."      And  as  I   had 
but  four  hours  to  do  it   in-,   I  thought   that  the  most  diffi- 
cult  thing  in   my  life. — David    Brown,   21,    Front   Street, 
Catchgate,  Annfield  Plain,  co;  Durham. 
¥   ¥   ¥ 
The  most  difficult  thing  that  I  ever  had  to  do  was  to 
please  my  mother-in-law. — D.  Speck,   Ivy    House,   Broad 
Street,  Ely,  Cambs. 
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COCK-FIGHTING    IN    OLD    VIRGINIA 


The   favourite   sport  among   the  darkies  of   the  Southern  States  is   cock-fighting,  and   the  news  of  a 
match   brings   always   an   e<-ffer   crowd  to   see  the   fray 
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Sifting    the    quartz    and  waste    rock    ii 
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*      *     THE    STOKER   AS    PHOTOGRAPHER     *      * 


Down  the  Stokehole 

Photography,  we  know,  lias  its  fascinations,  but  our 
friends  of  the  engine-room  are  usually  quite  satisfied  with 
the  dark  art  of  the  stokehole.  Not  so  with  Stoker  Hough, 
ot  H.  M.S.  Jupiter,  who  is  so  enthusiastic  a  devotee  of  the 
camera  that  he  has  made  a  dark-room  among'  the  boiler- 
pipes,  and  develops  his  plates  to  the  vibration  of  the  screw- 
And  a  very  clever  photographer  he  seems  to  be.  He  flashed 
the  picture  of  himself  in  his  dark-room  himself.  The  sea- 
scape is  particularly  effective,  and  Stephen  Cribb  himself, 
that  enterprising-  naval  photographer  of  Southsea,  whose 
pictures  we  so  often  reproduce  in  the  pages  of  the  Budget,  | 
could  not  beat  the  picture  of  the  mock  execution. 


The  Wild  Waves  Sigh  for  a  Camera 

Thi;  sea,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  such  infinite  photographic 
possibilities  that  one  is  not  surprised  lo  find  it  inspires  the 
most  unlikely  people  to  be  camera  men,  or  anything  else  you 


Taken  ten  minutes   before  sunset 

please.  It  needs  a  clever  man  to  understand  the  subtleties  of 
light  and  shade.  One  always  over-exposes  at  first,  and,  as 
a  rule,  one  leaves  ones  ray-filter  at  home.  But  the  moment 
you  do  get  there  you  can't  leave  off,  but  just  use  plate  after 
plate,  regardless  of  expense. 

¥    *    ¥ 

Why  Don't  You  Try? 

If  anyone  with  enterprise  and  a  little  magnesium  powder 
set  about  it,  he  could  get  the  most  fascinating-  pictures 
further  down  in  the  stokehole  even  than  our  friend  here  in 
the  picture.  Have  you  ever  been  down  there  in  the  stifling 
heat,  with  a  door  thrown  open  and  a  wave  of  apparently 
red-hot  air  coming-  at  you?  If  you  have,  you  have  seen 
something  worth  looking  at — the  swarthy  skin  of  the  fire- 
men, the  glow  of  burning-  coal,  the  shine  of  metal  and  the 
vivid  darkness  beyond  are  never  to  be  forgotten. 


Again  and  Again  and  Again 

And  yet  how  few  have  managed  to  catch  these  things  on 
1  dry  plate.  Like  the  flaming  night  scenes  of  the  great 
steel  and  metal  industries,  the)-  are  left  to  the  painter  to 
record,  when  quite  as  [much  truth  and  a  great  deal  more 
realism  could   be  g-ot  out  of  a  clever  photograph.     Patience 


He  thought  it  was  Billington,  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  marine 

and  courage,  of  course,  are  required,  but  no  more  patience 
than  one  needs  to  take  a  successful  picture  of  a  baby,  and 
no  more  courage  than  to  snap  a  mad  bull — from  the  other 
side  of  the  fence. 

*    ¥    * 

"My  company,"  writes  areader,  "were  encampedataplace 
called  Lawton's  Farm,  about  five  miles  from  Bloemfontewi. 
The  horses  instead  of  being  roped  were  picketed  with  iron 
staples  to  the  ground.  We  could  not  drive  the  staples  in 
more  than  about  four  inches,  as  the  ground  was  very  rocky. 
The  first  night  I  was  picked  for  horse  lines  sentry,  and 
there  were  about  seventy  of  them.  It  .was  a  pouring  wet 
evening.  As  soon  as  the  ground  got  soft  the  pegs  started 
coming  out  wholesale.  Then  I  had  to  wander  round  and 
catch  the  horses  and  fasten  their  pegs  in  again.  When  I 
tell  you  that  besides  carding  a  rifle  with  bayonet  fixed, 
which  I  was  not  allowed  to  put  aside,  as  well  as  a  very 
heavy  hammer  for  fastening  pegs,  you  can  guess  that  I  did 
not  have  what  might  be  called  an  easy  job.  My  regiment 
was  the  41st  Co.  Hants  I.Y. — C.  M.  Evans,  54,  Rosslyn 
Hill,  Hampstead,  N.W. 


A  strange  dark  room  on  a  battleship 
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A  heavy  sea  on   the   Bay  of  Biscay- 


Removing  the  bells  from   Exeter  Cathedra)  for  repair 

(Photo  l>v  Browning,  Exeter) 
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*      TOLD    IN    HER    LETTERS  :     by   Murray   eyre 


# 


The  night-nurse  sat  writing  in  the  angle  at  the  far 
end  of  the  Male  Surgical  Ward.  A  screen  across  the 
table  hid  her  lamp,  while  the  rest  of  the  ward  was  but 
dimly  lit.  From  the  beds  came  the  sound  of  sleepers 
breathing  regularly,  broken  now  and  then  by  a  feverish 
muttering  from  some  restless  patient,  or  by  the  scarce 
repressed  groaning  of  the  man  who  had  that  day  been 
operated  on  for  cancer.  Night  after  night,  week  after 
week,  for  months  had  she  kept  her  silent  vigil  there, 
and  she  was  weary  of  it.  Sometimes  the  grim  scene 
surrounding  her  strained  her  nerves  until  the  desire  for 
more  active  work  possessed  her  to  a  degree  well-nigh 
beyond  endurance.  In  such  mood  she  often  pencilled 
letters  without  restraint  or  consideration — to  no  one  in 
particular,  the  offspring  of  her  brain-tired  fancy — whose 
destiny  was  to  be  thrust  impatiently  into  the  fire  when 
dawn  crept  greyly  through  the  window  beside  her. 

Nurse  Ruth  was  an  impulsive  woman,  though  her 
great  pathetic  eyes  misled  you  into  thinking  differently. 
A  woman  of  contradictions,  as  was  witnessed  by  her 
flippancy  of  speech  and  her  sweet,  grave  manner.  She 
did  her  duty  bravely  enough  to  her  patients,  and  they 
loved  her.  The  younger  students,  also,  had  ofttimes 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  her  for  some  well-timed  hint 
that  screened  their  glaring  mistakes  from  being  dis- 
covered. She  was  tired  of  her  work,  of  her  life,  that 
night,  and,  impatient  with  herself,  began  to  walk 
slowly  round  the  ward.  The  man  of  the  cancer  opera- 
tion looked  pitifully  at  her  as  she  passed,  and,  coming 
back,  she  stopped  to  give  him  some  milk,  while  she 
afterwards  took  his  temperature  ere  she  returned  to  her 
table.  Presently  she  rang  the  house  surgeon's  bell, 
and  stood  waiting  with  the  thermometer  in  her  hand 
until  he  came.      She  passed  it  to  him  silently. 

"Where  on  earth  did  you  get  this  temperature, 
nurse  ?  "  he  whispered.     "  Not  from " 

She  nodded.  A  look  of  concern  appeared  in  his  eyes, 
and,  keeping  her  thermometer,  he  went  quickly  to  the 
bed.  The  man,  who  was  at  last  drowsy,  sighed  when 
the  doctor  unbuttoned  his  shirt  and  laid  a  finger  on  his 
pulse.  The  doctor  looked  puzzled.  He  counted  the 
beats  carefully  and  listened  to  the  breathing.  Taking 
his  thermometer  from  under  the  man's  arm,  he  went 
back  to'  Nurse  Ruth's  table.  He  compared  the  two 
there.  His  registered  101 -2  deg. ,  hers  109  deg.  Watch- 
ing him  her  face  crimsoned. 

"  I  held  it  over  the  lamp,  sir,"  she  said  ;  and  though 
she  laughed,  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"Ah  !  yes.     I  understand,  nurse." 

He  sat  down  for  a  few  moments,  the  two  ther- 
mometers still  on  the  table  before  him.  When  he  got 
up,  he  said  dreamily  : 

"  Perhaps  you'd  better  go  on  day  duty  again.  Good- 
night, nurse  !  " 

For  an  hour  after  he  had  gone  she  lay  across  the 
table  with  her  head  on  her  arms,  and  made  no  sound. 
Time  went  by,  and  as  the  city  clocks  marked  it  she 
heard  every  stroke.  Finally  she  sat  up,  and  whi'le 
listening  for  the  solemn  tolls  she  wrote  an  application 
to  the  house  surgeon  to  ask  for  a  certificate  of  quali- 
fication as  a  nurse.  He  afterwards  gave  her  the 
certificate  in  a  formal  letter  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
wrote  another  that  was  not  official.  Her  reply  gives 
the  gist  of  it  : 

What  can  you  mean,  sir,  by  speaking-  of  a  letter  that  I 
wrote  as  "  So  much  cheek''''?  I  do  not  understand  it.  I 
thought  it  business-like.  By  your  manner  this  afternoon 
in  the  ward  you  seemed  appalled  that  I  should  write  to 
you.  What  and  who  are  you,  that  I  should  hesitate  to 
address  you?  I  cannot  but  rejoice  that  you  have  given  so 
q-ood  a  testimony  of  my  capabilities.     It  is  gratifying  to 


my  feelings,  too,  that  you  have  not  perjured  yourself  in 
giving  it.  What  is  the  strong  point  in  my  character  that 
some  people  might  like  ?  Do  you  like  it  ?  Why  not  add 
it  to  the  testimonial?  1  don't  like  any  light  to  be  hid 
tinder  a  bushel. 

"  Nurse,"  called  the  house  surgeon  the  afternoon  after 
he  had  received  it,  and  again,  "  Nurse  Ruth,"  he  called 
after  her  in  the  corridor  outside  the  door  of  the  ward  he 
was  about  to  enter.     She  stopped. 

"  Nurse,  did  you  write  this  letter  to  me  ?  "  drawing 
one  from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  did,"  she  replied,  glancing  at  him 
swiftly. 

"Why?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  you  are  a  most  out- 
rageously cheeky  woman  to  write  like  this  to  me  ?  " 

A  deeper  tide  of  red  rushed  over  her  face.  "  Well," 
she  considered,   "  perhaps " 

He  laughed,  glanced  quickly  up  and  down  the  empty 
corridor,  seized  her  hands  in  one  of  his— with  the  other 
he  held  the  hand  of  the  door  before  which  they  stood  — 
and,  bending,  kissed  her.  Just  as  quickly  he  turned 
away,  pushed  open  the  door,  and  went  into  the  ward. 
The  sister-in-charge  advanced  to  meet  him.  They  went 
round  the  beds  together,  and  as  he  listened  gravely  she 
told  him  the  history  of  each  case  since  he  had  seen  it 
last. 

Nurse  Ruth  was  going  off  duty  for  the  afternoon 
when  the  house  surgeon  called  her.  While  she  put  on 
her  black  bonnet  and  the  long  cloak  that  almost  hid  her 
gown  of  lilac-sprigged  print,  she  looked  at  herself  and 
stopped  tying  her  bonnet  to  think.  After  frowning  at 
her  reflection  for  a  moment  she  laughed.  Then  her 
changing  mood  grew  critical  of  herself.  She  sighed 
and  thought  really  seriously  : 

"What  an  idiot  I  am"!  to' care  two  pins  about  him  ! 
When  he  talks  as  he  did  to  me  to-day,  I  hate  him  ! 
O,  why  is  he  so  nice  ?  What  a  little  fool  I've  been  to 
write  to  him  !  I  wonder  he  speaks  to  me  !  I  must 
have  been  mad  when  I  did  it.  I'll  go  away.  I  will! 
O  !  but,"  she  sighed,  "  I  love  him  ! " 

She  went  out  in  a  chastened  mood,  and  made  her  way 
quickly  through  the  crowded  streets  towards  the  river, 
where  the  steps  lead  to  the  steamboat  pier  by  London 
Bridge.  As  she  went  down  them  a  man,  coming  just 
behind  her,  stumbled  heavily  forward,  and  would  have 
rolled  to  the  bottom  had  not  her  hand  outstretched  in 
an  instant  caught  and  steadied  him  till  he  regained  his 
balance.  •  He  laughed  while  he  thanked  her,  saying 
"You  were  in  the  right  place  then,  nurse."  She 
passed  on  down  to  the  boat  and  found  a  lonely  seat  in 
the  bows.  «The  tide  was  out  :  helpless  boats  keeled 
over  in  the  slopes  of  black  mud  on  the  Surrey  side  and 
the  laden  barges  in  mid-stream  were  deserted.  The 
sultry  air  hung  heavily,  and  for  the  moment  she  would 
have  given  anything  to  escape  the  monotony  of  her  life, 
to  secure  some  pleasure  and  fine  clothes.  She  left  the 
boat  at  Charing  Cross  and  went  into  the  gardens  for  a 
little  time,  though  even  here  the  surroundings  gained 
upon  her.  A  band  that  went  smartly  through  some 
popular  airs,  the  brilliancy  of  the  scarlet  geraniums 
that  gardeners  were  bedding  out,  some  children  that 
played  near  her  seat — irritated  her  strangely.  She  got 
up,  therefore,  and  went  towards  the  old  water  gate  on 
the  chance  of  being  able  to  get  into  the  Strand  that 
way.  Someone  had  told  her  the  meaning  of  the  motto 
above  the  gate,  "  The  Cross  is  the  touchstone  of  Faith." 

"  Nothing  but  faith,  nothing  but  crosses  for  me!" 
she  murmured  perversely.  "O,  how  I  wish  !  I  wish  !" 

She  passed  up  Buckingham  Street,  and  climbed  on  to 
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the  top  of  an 
omnibus  in  the 
Strand.  As  she 
sat  there  no- 
thing' in  the 
busy  life  they 
passed  came  in- 
to her  thought ; 
she  was  only 
co  nscious  of 
restlessness  and 
stir.  Presently 
her  eyes  caught 
sight  of  a  white 
butterfly  that 
flew  above  a 
barrow  of 
flowers,  which 
was  being  slow- 
ly pushed  along 
the  pavement's 
edge,  with  gay 
carelessness 
strange  enough 
in  that  crowded 
place.  Once 
this  white  bit 
of  life  fluttered 
upward  high 
and  higher,  as 
though  to  reach 
the  grey  fila- 
ments of  cloud 
that  streaked 
the  blue  sky 
between  the 
roof  tops  ;  then 
in  some  vague 
sad  way  she 
associated  her- 
self with  it,  for 
she  knew  it 
must  soon  be 
crushed  be- 
neath thou- 
sands of  hurry- 
ing feet,  and 
she  longed  to 
take  it  out  of 
Fleet  Street  and 
to  give  it  free- 
dom, in  some 
fresh  -  mown 
country  field. 


Five  months 
had  passed 
since  Nurse 
Ruth  had  left 
the  hospital. 
The  house  sur- 
geon had  be- 
come the  house 
physician,  and 
his  term  for 
holding  that 
office  had  al- 
most run  out, 
The  world  be- 
hind the  hospi- 
tal walls  is  one 
of  sickness,  of 
sorrow,  and  of 
pain,  with  an- 
other world   of 


Bending  he  kissed  her' 


menial  activity, 
labour,  and 
strength  to 
minister  to  it. 
It  is  a  great 
machine  of  life 
that  is  set  to 
succour  life, 
while  those  who 
form  it  soon  for- 
get those  others 
w[h"o  h  a  v  e 
left." 

Still,  one 
morning  a  let- 
ter lay  on  the 
house  physi- 
cian's table  ; 
one  he  opened 
and  read  first. 
It  was  writ- 
ten with  her 
usual  restless- 
ness: 

O,  Pm  get- 
ting like  the 
Irishman  who 
was  all  blue- 
moulded  for 
want  of  a  ba- 
ting. Pm  all 
blue  -  moulded 
for  the  want  oj 
a  flirtation  !  O, 
•write  to  me— 
do  write  to  me  ! 
Pve  been  shut 
up  all  this  time 
with  a  small- 
pox case.  Every- 
body has  been 
saying  I  should 
be  dead  before 
now  ;  but  I 
live  to  be  a 
thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  someone 
yet.  I  don't 
know  what  pos- 
sessed me  tc 
sacrifice  myself 
to  small -pox. 
Perhaps  merely 
only  to  gratify 
my  own  vanity. 
Now  to  -  day, 
when  it  is  all 
over,  I  rush  to 
write  to  you  and 
to  make  an  idiot 
of  myself.  When 
I  have  posted 
this  I  shall  get 
into  a  rage  and 
7i'ish  I  hadn't. 
But  write  to  me! 
O,  do  write  : 
write  folly — 
anything;  you 
can't  think  the 
charity  it  -would 
be. 

"  Poor  little 
woman,"  he 
said,  musingly. 
"  She's  got  lots 
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of  pluck  in  her!     I'll  write  and  tell  her  she'd  better  get 
married."  _  j 

Life  and  death  went  in  and  out  of  the  hospital,  and 
the  workers  came  and  went.  The  house  physician  left 
it  in  his  turn,  and  twelve  months  after  he  was  stationed 
at  Aden,  where,  perhaps,  he  had  less  work  than  he 
desired.  One  afternoon  the  English  mail  brought  him 
a  letter  from  Ruth.  He  laughed  at  himself  presently,  : 
and  opened  the  letter  :  ] 

You  said  once  I  was  always  fond  of  doing  something , 
sensational ;  then  you  advised  me  to  study  Mrs.  Beelon. 
I  have  studied  it  ;  for  I  have  often  done  what  you  told 
me.  But  I  don't  think  I  shall  live  long  to  dispense  the 
o-ood  things  I  may  learn  from  that  world-famed  cookery 
book.  You  know  there  is  an  old  proverb,  "  Toujours 
perdrix?  Well,  it  is  this  with  me,  "  Toujours  parson." 
He  has  driven  me  to  take  more  of  your  advice  seriously — 
and  I  am  poinp-  to  be  married.     Sometimes  I  think  I  must 


or  platonic  friendships  can  be  buried  without  regret. 
It  is  a  place  where  the  memory  of  either  grows  tender, 
and  recollection  glances  back  through  them  on  K,ngland 
and  home,  on  green  fields  and  young  leafage  quivering 
in  the  spring  sunlight  ;  while  the  seeing  eye  is  turned 
ever  on  mass  upon  mass  of  lava-  and  brown  rock.  He 
ended  his  reverie,  and  went  on  opening  his  letters.  There 
chanced  to  be  some  Christmas  cards  among  them,  ful! 
of  good  wishes  and  sentiment.  One  of  these  had  a 
pathetic  little  verse  that  suited  his  humour,  so  presently 
he  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  sent  it  off  to  Ruth  by  mail. 
Once  more  she  wrote,  a  little  more  soberly  perhaps  : 
Thank  you  so  much  for  that  card  you  sent !  After  all, 
I  am  only  "  Nurse  Ruth"  in  your  thoughts,  and  you  are 
in  mine — well,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  you  are.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  never  to  write  again,  because  it  does 
me  110  good  to  be  thinking  of  you.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year,  and  I  am  full  of  resolution  to  try  to  do 


Life   in   an   incubator:   the  birth   of  a  little   brother 


[Photo  by  R.  A.  G.  Penny 


be  mad  to  contemplate  domestic  bliss  with  religion  !  I 
would  gladly  give  anything — three  years  of  my  life — 
to  really  enjoy  things  now  while  I  am  young  and  could 
be  gay.  It's  awfully  hard  to  be  just  a  nurse,  and  to  have 
to  7uorry  and  "wear  myself  fo  death,  and  to  get  thin  and  old 
and  cross  and  savage,  while  I  see  other  women  "with  every- 
thing they  want  and  all  the  fun  of  life.  Dear  me  !  what 
ncmense  I  am  writing!  Tear  it  up,  but  write  to  me. 
O,  do  write  tj  me  once  more!  I  am  so  miserable,  weary 
and  lonely,  and  tired,  dreadfully  tired,  of  mechanically 
doing  my  duty. 

"Poor  little  Ruth!  Jolly  little  Ruth!"  he  mur- 
mured, as  he  settled  more  comfortably  into  his  loung- 
ing chair.  He  rolled  up  and  lit  another  cigarette,  and 
pondered  for  a  few  moments  over  his  attraction  to  this 

woman.    There  had  been  others Well,  it  is  usually 

with  this  kind  of  excuse  that  men  remember  their 
flirtations  ;  and,  of  course,  hold  themselves  blameless. 
Perhaps  there  may  have  been  a  vague  regret  in  the 
doctor's  mind.     Aden  is  not  a  place  where  old  flirtations 


better  in  it  than  I  have  ever  done  in  any  other  year.  Not 
long  ago  I  was  more  than  half  in  love  with  you,  and  I 
was  awfully  miserable  on  New  Year's  Day  because  I  had 
just  found  out  what  a  mistake  it  was  to  be  in  love  with 
the  moon  and  to  cry  in  vain  for  it.  I  really  believe  I  am 
growing  sentimental.  Cornish  men  and  Cornish  man- 
ners are  affecting  me  strangely,  but  I  can't  bear  to  think 
over  the  old  days  at  the  hospital,  and  I  can't  bear  thinking 
of  the  future,  because  I  hate  thinking  of  being  an  old 
woman  with  dropsy  or  cancer,  or  some  horrid  disease.  I 
was  married  three  iveeks  ago.  It  is  deadly  dull  in  the 
village.  I  can't  begin  all  at  once  to  criticise  and  find 
pleasure  in  the  sins  of  the  poor  as  the  Squire's  wife  does. 
At  times  I  long  to  be  back  in  the  old  surgical  ward,  or 
for  the  excitement  of  a  big  operation,  where,  with  all  the 
hurry  and  rush,  things  had  to  be  done,  arid  done  well. 
At  times  I  long  to  be  tired  as  I  used  to  be  at  the  end  of 
day  duty,  when  there  had  hardly  been  a  moment  in  which 
we  nurses  could  take  our  meals.  A  t  times  I  wonder  how 
I  could  have  left  it!   That  was  life.   And  this— is  a  home. 
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A     DAY     WITH     EARL     HARRINGTON'S     HOUNDS 


Waiting  for  the  hounds  at  Brockton's  Plantation 


Earl  Harrington  and  the   Mayor  on 
the  steps  of  the  Town  Hall 


We    -want    to     come     out  ! 
Tickets,  please  ! 


Showing  some  of  the  prettiest  and  keenest    hounds  in    England 

(Photos  by  Howard  Barratt) 
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WHAT     CHARITY     SHOULD     YOU     SUPPORT? 


First  Prize,   7s.   6d. 

I  THINK  that  a  home  for  destitute 
children,  such  as  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes, 
is  the  institution  that  most  deserves  our 
support.  For  we  are  told  by  the  child- 
ren's Saviour  that  "Whoso  shall  re- 
ceive one  such  little  child  in  my  name, 
receiveth  Me."  Another  reason  for 
giving-  our  support  to  this  special  insti- 
tution is  that  during- the  thirty-five  years 
of  its  existence  this  society  has  received, 
trained  and  educated  44,000  waifs  ;  and 
it  keeps  an  ever  open  door. — Winifred 
D.  Howe,  17,  Marlborough  Rd.,  Cardiff. 
(These  Homes  won  most  votes. — Ed.) 

*    *    * 

Second  Prize,  7s.  6d. 

To     my     idea,    the    most    deserving 
charitable     institution    is    the    Holiday 
Home  for  Crippled  Children,  in  connec- 
tion   with    the    Ragged   School    Union. 
A  waif  One  branch  of  this  admirable  charity  is 

atSouthend-on-Sea,and  here  all  the  year 
round  little  hump-backed,  crippled  children  are  sent  for  a 
change  of  air — to  get  colour  in  their  faces  and  to  try  to  forget 
for  awhile  their  miserable  homes  in  London.  Most  of  them  are 
crippled  for  life — often  through  a  careless  or  drunken  mother 
or  when  left  in  charge  of  a  brother  or  sister  not  much  older 
than  the  infant  itself.  The  lives  of  these  cripples  are  often 
very  short,  and  I  think  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  brighten 
them  while  they  are  with  us  on  earth.  So,  whenever  you 
have  any  spare  cash,  don't  forget  the  Cripples'  Holiday 
Home. — Miss  Emily  Long,  261,  Barking  Road,  East 
Ham,  E. 


labours  without  which  England  would  not  rule  the  waves, 
and  Britain  would  not  be  queen  of  the  seas. — Mrs.  PlPER, 
Sussex  House,  Hartington  Grove,  Cambridge. 

*    *    * 

Of  all  institutions  that  deserve  support  none  will  compare 
to  the  Infirmary.  Day  or  night  this  institute  is  open  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  mankind.  All  cases  of  accident, 
ranging  from  a  simple  sprain  to  compound  fracture,  are 
i  carefully  and  expeditiously  dealt  with.  Serious  operations 
j  of  all  kinds  are  performed  in  the  most  scientific  manner,  and 
all  inmates — be  they  of  high  or  low  degree— are  treated  by 
the  best  physicians  and  the  most  skilful  surgeons  the  medical 
profession  can  produce.  But  undoubtedly  the  most  impor 
tant  function  played  by  an  infirmary  is  the  free  treatment  it 
metes  out  to  the  poorer  masses  of  our  population.  Whether 
as  an  indoor  or  an  outdoor  patient,  the  poorest  in  the  land 
(who  could  never  hope  to  have  the  luxury  of  a  family  doctor 
— nay,  perhaps  only  too  often  not  even  the  bare  necessities  of 
life),  when  stricken  with  illness  or  disease  are  received  and 
treated  with  the  utmost  care  and  consideration  :  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  thousands  of  lives  are  annually 
saved  in  this  way  which  would  otherwise  be  doomed  to 
long-suffering  and  premature  death.  Even  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  themselves — with  the  exception  of  the  "  honse 
staff" — recognising  the  wide  range  of  the  Infirmary's 
humane  and  charitable  work,  grant  their  valuable  time  and 
services  without  any  remuneration  whatsoever.  And,  as  it 
is  the  Infirmary  that  administers  the  greatest  amount  of 
g'ood  to  suffering  humanity,  especially  when  that  "  suffering 
humanity"  consists  chiefly  of  the  poorer  classes,  then 
surely  it  is  the  Infirmary  that  most  deserves  support. — J.  L. 
Rhys,  45,  De  Burgh  Street,  Cardiff. 
*  *  * 
All  institutions  for  orphans,  deaf  and  dumb,  incurables, 
and  the  aged  poor  are  worthy  of  support,  so  also  are  those 


Happy   transformations   made  in   Dr.   Barnardo's   Homes 


Third  Prize,   7s.   6d. 

The  charitable  institution  most  worthy  of  support  is  the 
Seaman's  Mission,  because  it  is  the  seamen  who  bring  to 
England  the  greater  part  of  its  wealth,  therefore  of  its 
power  ;  seamen  forego  the  comfort  of  a  home  that  the  homes 
of  others  may  have  more  comforts  ;  they  brave  every  danger 
that  their  fellows  may  live  lives  free  from  danger  ;  no  class 
of  men  bear  more  patiently  the  hardships  and  perils,  to 
which  they  are  constantly  exposed,  and  no  class  of  men  are 
more  grateful  to  those  who  show  an  appreciation  of  these 


that  tend  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  "  poor  humanity,", 
such  as  cancer,  consumption,  &c. ;  but  the  one  above  all 
others  most  worthy  of  support  is  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Some  pleasure — it  may  be  but  little — is  obtainable 
by  almost  every  human  being  with  sight,  whatsoever  his 
complaint.  True,  the  deaf  have  not  the  joy  of  listening  to 
sweet  music  or  the  ripples  of  laughter  from  the  merry  chil- 
dren, but  the  blind  are  utterly  helpless,  and  depend  on 
others  entirely  for  help  and  succour,  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
beauty  and  joy  of  life  is  closed  to  them. — F.  COLLISON, 
is,  St.  Botolph  Street,  Colchester. 
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WITH     THE     BELVOIR     FOX-HOUNDS 


The  field  waits  while  the   hounds  are   put  into  cover 


The    fox  goes  to  ground  and  has  to  he  dug  out 


Young  hunters,  and  merry  ones 
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THE     SIX    PRETTIEST     GIRLS     KNOWN 


Miss  Annie  Blake 


Miss  Lottie   Ewing 


Miss  Iladdon 


TO     READERS     OF     OUR     "BUDGET" 
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One  of  my  readers  sends  me  Ihe  | 
following-  amusing-  reminiscence  :  — 
''Two  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
call  at  a  tradesman's  private  resi- 
dence. It  was  a  handsome,  well- 
furnished  house,  with  old-fashioned 
garden.  They  asked  me  if  I  would 
like  to  go  over  the  house,  which  I 
did,  and  on  entering  the  parlour 
they  drew  my  attention  to  the  fine 
"fricasees"  (frescoes)  around  the 
room  ;  then  I  was  taken  round  the 
garden  lo  see  the  old  "statutes," 
and  finally  shown  where  a  "  mediter- 
ranean "  passage  had  once  led  lo 
the  cathedral." 

*    *    * 

A  Popular  Volunteer  Corps 

In  \i  :w  of  the  prominent  position 
allotteJ  to  Volunteer  matters  at  the 
present  moment,  the  following  facts 
concerning  the  "active  iervice  " 
records  of  the  "  Artists  "  may  prove 
of  interest  : — Since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  the  battalion  ha?  sent  o\  e 
160  men  to  the  front.  Two  officer; 
and  69  men  joined  the  C.I.V.'s,  and 
of  these  five  were  g-ivetr  commissions 
with  the  Regulars.  Surgeon-Cap- 
tain Sleman.  Colour-Sergeant  J  M. 
C.  Austin,  and  Orderly- Room  Ser- 
geant H.  F.  Hall  were  mentioned 
in  dispatches  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  Serg-eant  Hall  was  sub- 
sequently awarded  the  Distinguished 
Conduct  Medal.  Lieut.  H.  J.  Schar- 
lieb,  who  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Langman  Hospital,  was  awarded 
the  C.M.G.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  artistes  who  contributed  to  the 
Battalion  Smoking  Concert  of  this 
very  popular  corps  last  night 
(Thursday)  :— Mrs.  H.  Beerbohm 
Tree,  Miss  Edna  May,  Miss  Ada 
Reeve,  Madame  Hortense  Paulsen, 
Miss  Florence  Collingbourn,  and 
Madame  Ruth  Lamb  ;  Mr.  Lewis 
Waller,  Mr.  Andrew  Black,  Mr- 
Murray  Carson,  Mr.  Eugene  Strat. 
ton,  and  Major  Brandon  Thomas. 
V     »     ¥ 

The  Best  Topical  Photo 

The  award  of  ■£$  for  January 
goes  to  Mr..  Mark  Cook,  of  Chester, 
for  his  fine  hunting  photos  on  page 
560,  January  24th. 

*    *    * 
"  Which  Is"  Results 

Five  contributors  have  the  five 
answers  .right  for  the  competition 
dealing  with  the  issue  of  January 
nth.  Their  names  are  George  H. 
Smith,  4,  Park  Lane,  Ightenhill, 
Burnley,  Lanes  ;  Dr.  Alfred  J. 
Barnes,  1,  Charlemont  Street,  Dub- 
lin ;  Arnold  Orme,  78,  Lawton 
Street,  Congleton,  Cheshire  ;  F.  U. 
James,  62,  Myrtle  Road,  Heeley, 
Sheffield,  and  \V.  J.  Ormiston, 
Cameronian  Cottage,  Brynhyfryd, 
Swansea.  These,  therefore,  get 
5s.   each.     They  give   Hector  Mac- 


donald  (handsomest  man)  ;  Miss  Isabel  Jay  (prettiest  girl)  ; 
Marconi  transmitting  messages  to  England  from  America 
(best  picture)  ;  King  and  Consumption  (best  paragraph)  ; 
Novelties  in  Entertainment  (best  feature). 

*    *    » 
The  Prettiest  Girl  You  Know 

Six  of  these  are  published  on  the  opposite  page,  and  very 
charming  they  look.  I  wish  I  had  space  to  put  in  six  more, 
for  the  photos  sent  in  were  in  most  cases  very  attractive, 
and  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  deciding  which  were 
the  prettiest.  There  were  five  judges,  all  supposed  to  be 
connoisseurs  in  beauty,  and  as  they  sat  round  the  table  and 
scratched  their  heads,  they  presented  a  picture  which  a 
humorous  artist  might  well  have  depicted.  And  pray, 
gentle  readers,  do  not  take  their  decision  as  infallible.  A 
photograph  so  seldom  does  justice  to  a  pretty  face.  The 
girl  whose  portrait  you  sent  in  is  alive,  and  not  tied  down  to 
a  fixed  position  by  an  .unsympathetic  photographer. 

*  *     V 

The  Nicest-Looking  Man 

And  now  this  is  the  last  week  for  sending  in  the  photo- 
graph of  the  nicest-looking  man  you  know.  Send  your 
name  and  address  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  man  as 
well,  with  a  stamped  envelope  for  return.  Some  think  their 
father  nicest,  and  some  their  brother,  and  some  someone 
else's  brother.  Five  shillings  each  to  the  senders  of  the 
six  best  pictures,  which  wiil  be  published  in  our  issue  of 
February  14th.  Next  week  I  should  announce  another  novel 
photograph  competition. 

*  *    v 

Postcards  Again 

The  Storyette  Competition  for  the  week  after  next  will 
deal  with  travelling-,  and  I  want  you  to  send  in  postcards 
telling  the  best  story  jou  know,  whether  from  your  personal 
expsrience  or  not,  dealing  with  a  journey  on  a  railway  or 
otherwise.  Anything-  connected  with  travel,  and  you  know- 
traveller's  tales  are  tall. 


General  lieu  Viljoen  who  has  just  been  captured 
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MRS.  O'CALLAGHAN   ON  THE    COMING    CORONATION 

WITH  PHOTOS  OF  GEORGE  ROBEY  (NOW  AT  THE  THEATRE  ROYAL,  MANCHESTER) 


"An'  now,  Mrs.  Moloney,  as  I  always  enjoy  a  sciatica  afther  lunch ' 


The  top  o'  the  marnin'  to  ye,  Mrs.  Moloney  ;  shure  it's  a 
fine  clay,  intirely,  for  the  wash  in'  and  dhryin',  glory  be  to 
hiven  for  that  same  !  The  wet  weather  we've  bin  bavin'  for 
th'  past  week  'ud  kill  the  Child  Boy  himself,  an'  ruin  the 
timper  of  an  angel. 

How's  Misther  Moloney  an'  all  the  little  Moloneys  ? 
Thrivin'  are  they  ?  I'm  plazed  to  hear  it,  for  ye  wor 
always  a  daycint  naybor,  ma'am. 

Thim    is   great   doin's     that's    go'm'    on    over   beyant    in 
London  by  rayson  ov 
the    comin'     Corona- 
tion of  the  King-. 

I'm  takin'a  slhrong 
intherest  intirely  in 
the  prosaydings,  Mrs. 
Moloney.  Throth, 
an'  why  shouldn't  I, 
seein'  that  I've  a 
power  of  r'yal  blood 
flowin'  in  me  veins 
by  rayson  ov  my 
marryin'  poor  O'Cal- 
laghan —  rest  his 
sowl  ! — who  was  a 
discindant,  only  a 
few  ginerations  re- 
moved, of  Brian  Boru 
— hurroo  !  It's  him- 
self was  the  finest 
king     that     ever 

clapped  a  goolden  crown  on  his  head!  But  whin  we  get 
Home  Rule,  the  O'Callaghans  are  sure  to  come  into  their 
rights  agin,  an'  mebbe  it's  meself  will  be  wearin'  a  tarrara 
ov  di'monds  one  ov  these  days,  bedad  ! 

My  son  Micky,  that  jined  the  Irish  Gyards,  is  stationed 
in  London  at  prisint,  an'  he  often  dhrops  me  a  line  or  two 
that  keep  me  informed  on  the  subject  ov  this  great  Corona- 
tion. 

I  hear  they're  turnin'  London  upside  down  to  find  boord 
an'  lodgin'  for  the  millions  o'  visitors  that's  comin'  ov.er. 
There's  not  a  bed  to  be  had  for  love  or  money  ahead}',  I 
believe.  An'  Micky  tells  me  an  industhrious  American  has 
charthered  the  Tuppeny  Tube,  an'  is  fittin'  it  up  as  a  great 
underground  boardin'-house  an'  rondyvoo  for  foreign 
aristocrats  with  shmall  incomes  ! 

They're  tur- 
nin' Wesht- 
minsther  Ab- 
bey into  a 
glorified  the- 
aytre,  with  a 
pit  an'  gallery 
a  n '  dress- 
circle.  Och  ! 
it'll  be  a  sight 
to  dazzle  the 
eyes,  Mrs. 
Molon  e  y  — 
byewtiful !  Shi- 
nin'  coronets 
an'  tarraras — 
a  regular  mine- 
ful  o'  di'monds; 
gorgeous  ray- 
in  i  n  t — S  o  1  o  - 
mon  in  all 
his  glory  was 
never  arrayed 
as  everybody 
will  be  on  Co- 
ronation Day 
in  th'  Abbey  ! 
IftheO'Cal- 
lag'hans  only 
had  their 
rights,  I'd  be 
there,  too,  Mrs. 


Moloney,  dhresscd  up  to  the  nines  in  jools  an'  armine — 
though,  to  be  sure,  I'm  afeard  I'd  feel  might}-  hot  in  a  lo>. 
of  furs  on  a  June  day  in  a  crowded  Abbey  !  Wouldn't  you, 
Mrs.  Moloney  ? 

There'll  be  Prooshins,  Rooshins,  an'  Turks  ;  Injins, 
Chinese,  and  other  haythens  ;  Lord  High  Admirals  an' 
Gran'  Commanders  ;  Lords,  Dukes  an'  Earls  in  dozens ; 
di'monds  flashin',  cymbals  clashin',  bands  playin',  men 
hurrayin',    banners    wavin' ;    tears,    cheers    and    laughter; 

joy     now     an'     ever 
after  ! 

I  sec  the  King  on 
his  goolden  throne — 
i  1  my  mind's  eye, 
Mrs.  Moloney  ! — an' 
the  Archbishop  of 
Cantherbury  handing 
his  Majesty  the  Crown 
with  a  flourish  of  the 
wrist. 

"  Put  that  on,  your 
Majesty,"  he  sez, 
"an'  may  ye  never 
take  it  off  agin  !  " 
sez  he. 

"Thank  yi  kindly," 
replies  the  King, 
bowin',  and  clappin' 
the  crown  on  his 
head. 
'   See  the   Conkering 


Don  t  play  pranks  with  me,  I  feel  a 
thrifle  put  out  " 


Then    comes   a    mighty   cheer  and 
Hero  Comes,"  played  by  the  combined  bands. 

Then  they'll  hand  around  the  cakes  and  tay  an'  whiskey 
and  sodas  and  other  suitable  refreshments,  Mrs.  Moloney? 

Will  Krooger  be  there,  did  you  ask,  Mrs.  Moloney  ? 
Krooger,  the  ould  villain  !  No,  ma'am,  he  will  not  be 
there  !  No  fear  he'll  be  invited.  He's  no  friend  of  mine, 
anyhow.  I'd  wring-  ould  Krooger's  neck  just  as  I  ring  this 
petticoat,  ma'am.  Don't  mintion  his  name  agin  if  you 
desire  to  remain  a  friend  of  the  O'Callaghans. 

What's  that  you  said,  Mrs.  Moloney  ;  who  pays  for  all 
this  pomp  an'  vanity?  A  lot  of  tomfoolery  ?  Toui-ic/m/  / 
If  ye  say  that  agin,  Mrs.  Moloney,  I'll  sthrike  ye  with  the 
scrubbin'-board  !  Bad  scran  to  the  likes  of  ye  that  grudge 
yer  rightful  King  a  few  palthry  hajpence  ! 

I'm  Irish,  but 
I'm  loyal! 
Bein'  of  r'yal 
discint  meself, 
I  know  what's 
due  to    kings  ! 

There  ;  I've 
finished  my 
bit  o'washin', 
Mrs.  Moloney. 
I'm  a  hard- 
working wo- 
man, but  now 
riftakeilaisey. 

I  feel  a  thrifle 
put  out,  Mrs. 
Moloney,  ow- 
ing to  them 
disloyal  words 
o'  yours.  Tom- 
foolery !  Pomp 
an'  vanity  ! 

And  now, 
Mrs.  Moloney, 
as  I  always 
enjoy  a  sciatica 
afther  lunch, 
maybe  you 
wouldn't  mind 
goin  home  to 
yer  childer. 
H.J.  Holmes. 


'I'm  a  hard-working  woman,  Mrs- 
Moloney" 
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"I've  a  power  of  royal  blood  in  my  veins— by  rayson 

of  my  marryin'  O'Callaghan  who  was  a  discindant  of 

Brian  Boru— Hurroo  !  " 


"If  the    O'Callaghan's   'ad   their   rights  I'd  be  there 

too,  Mrs.    Moloney,  dhressed  up  to  the  nines    in  jools 

and  armine " 


"I'd   wring  ould  Kroojer's  neck  just  as  I  wring  this  "If  ye  say  that  agin,  Mrs.  Moloney.  I'll  sthrike  yc 

petticoot."  w  id  the  scrubbin'   boord  " 

(Photos  by  Foulsham  and  Banfield) 
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A   WONDERFUL   WORK    BY   A    READER 


So  sincere  and  spontaneous  is  the  appreciation  given  us  week  by  week  by 
our  readers  that  we  find  it  difficult  adequately  to  express  our  gratitude  and 
pleasure  at  such  welcome  tokens  of  affection.  How  true  is  this  of  the  tapestry 
here  reproduced,  which  has  taken  its  creator  two  years  to  make — practically  all 
his  leisure  time  during  the  odd  moments  between  marches  and  parades.  Bands- 
man A.  Philpot,  of  the  istNorthampton  Regiment,  Allahabad,  was  so  much  strick 
by  a  double-page  picture  of  the  British  Fleet  which  appeared  in  Black  and  White 
of  July,  1899,  that  he  resolved  to  knit  the  whole  picture  on  an  enlarged  scale  in 


^C*^*^Eagl  '™^;  fcjtfS^1*0^!-- 


This  is  a  reproduction  of  a   remarkable  piece   of   tapestry  made  by  Bands- 
man  A.  Philpot,  of  the    1st  Northampton   Regiment,  in  two  years,  from   a 
picture  which  appeared  in  "Black   and  White" 

coloured  wools  ;  and  though  the  work  promised  to  occupy  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  spare  time,  he  was  nothing  daunted.  Two  whole  years  have  been  occu- 
pied in  this  pursuit,  and  the  whole  fabric,  which  is  now  being  exhibited  in  our 
window  in  Fleet  Street,  well  deserves  more  than  a  passing  glance.  It  has  been 
carried  out  witli  a  care  and  a  thoroughness  which  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  the 
exquisite  colour  given  by  the  beautiful,  soft  wools  is  such  as  a  painter  might 
well  envy.     Come  and  look  for  yourself. 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 

SCRUBB'S  %LrDY  AMMONIA 

MARVELLOUS    PREPARATION. 


Refreshing  as  a  Turkish  Bath. 
Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  forthe  Hair. 
Allays  the  Irritation  caused  by  Mosquito  Bites. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Etc. 


Invaluable  for  Toilet  Purposes. 

Removes  Stains  and  GreaseSpots  from  Clothing. 

Invigorating  in  Hot  Climates. 

Cleans  Plate  and  Jewellery. 

Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


SORUBB  &  CO.,  GUILDFORD  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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Here  the   officers  for  the  Fleet  used  to  disembark.    (Photo  by  Cribb) 


Lest  you're  Misled! 

In  every  advertisement  of  Borax  Dry  Soap  for 
years  past  has  appeared  a  facsimile  of  the 
original  and  only  genuine  packet. 
Our  purpose  has  been  to  familiarise  you  with  the 
appearance  of  the  packet,  and  safeguard  you 
against  the  imitations  that  are  sometimes  met 
with — imitations  which  are  put  up  by  those  who, 
incited  by  greed  of  its  success,  endeavour  to 
nibble  a  portion  of  the  trade 
on  the  reputation  and  guar- 
antee of  quality  the  title 
Borax  Dry  Soap  implies. 
There  is  only  one  genuine 

BORAX 
DRY  SOAP. 

It     is     the     best     washing 

powdet-    money    can     buy, 

and   is   put   up  in   packets   printed  like  facsimile 

shown  here. 

Don't   have    amy  substitute  or  imitation    foisted 

upon  you.     Disappointment  will  inevitably  result 

if  you  accept  such. 

Borax  Dry  Soap  is  sold  in   J^-lb.  packets — same 

price  as  the  other  kinds — by  Grocers  and  Oilmen 

everywhere. 

Write   to-day  foi    a   free   trial    sample,    naming 

Black  &    White  Budget. 


Bv  Special 
Appointment 


Makers 
to  the  King. 


Thf.   PATENT    BORAX   CO.,    Ltd.,    Bifmmsrharo. 


FREE    TOTHE 

RUPTURED 


A  sample  bottle  of  Developing  Lymphol 
for  the  radical  cure  of  Rupture.  This 
method  acts  directly  on  the  ruptured 
muscles.  It  is  a  safe,  painless  remedy, 
and  can  be  used  in  your  own  home,  with- 
out an  hour's  loss  of  time 
from  your  daily  labour. 
Space  will  not  permit 
me  to  fully  explain  this 
treatment  here,  but  I 
will  send  every  ruptured 
person  a  book,  fully  illus- 
trated, that  explains  my 
new  method  cure,  and 
will  send  photographs 
and  names  of  former 
patients  who  have  been 
cured  of  Rupture.  You 
can  see,  talk,  or  write  to 
any  or  all  of  these  people 
and  satisfy  yourself  as  to  i\\y  claims.  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  every  Ruptured 
person.  All  samples  and  catalogues  are 
sent  in  plain  sealed  packages.  Address 
letters  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Rice,  Dcpt.  175), 
9,  Stonecutter  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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AT  THE  LOOKING-GLASS 
ALTHOUGH  the  season  is  but 
young-,  already  many  lovely  "crea- 
tions" have  come  into  existence. 
The  designers  in  every  department 
of  dress  materials,  trimmings,  and 
embroidered  fabrics  have  long'  been 
doing  their  very  utmost  to  excel 
this  coming  season.  Dresses  have 
been  improving  vastly  these  last 
two  or  three  years.  No  longer  are 
we  compelled  by  Dame  Fashion  to 
pad  our  hips  ;  to  broaden  our 
shoulders  to  a  ridiculous  extent, 
or  make  our  waist  look  like  an 
isthmus  !  The  lines  of  the  figure 
are  carefully  studied,  and  the  very 
best  is  made  of  them.  The  skirts 
are  allowed  to  hang  in  graceful 
folds  instead  of  their  being  stiffened 
out  to  suggest  balloons  to  the  per- 
son with  even  a  small  imagination. 
In  hats  the  outrageous  and  extreme 
are,  for  the  present,  avoided.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  season  full  of  artistic 
ideas  artistically  carried  out. 

Our  sketch  this  week  is  of  a  very 
exquisite  gown.  It  is  made  in  ivory- 
white  crepe-de-chine  and  string- 
coloured  lace  :  the  bodice  made 
with  yoke  of  crepe-de-chine,  tucked 
from  the  neck  downwards,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  The  yoke  is  delicately  out- 
lined with  handsome  lace  applique. 
The  lace  is  continued  in  the  centre- 
front  to  the  waist.  The  rest  of  the 
bodice  is  draped  with  alternations 
of  tucked  crepe-de-chine,  and  lace 
insertion  of  about  one  and  a-quarter 
inch  width.  The  under-sleeve  is  in 
accordion-pleated  chiffon  (also  ivory- 
white)  with  lace  insertion  "van- 
dyked"  round,  gathered  into  a  tight 
cuff  of  tucked  chiffon,  over  which  is 
insertion  again.  The  over-sleeve  is 
rat'her  large  with  a  bell-bottom.  It 
is  made  in  crepe-de-chine  (with  five  tucks),  and  lace  inser- 
tion alternating. 

The  skirt,  which  is  composed  of  sets  of  tucks  ill  crepe-de- 
chine  and  insertion,  hangs  from  a  broad  stomacher  of  lace, 
the  lace  of  which  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  in 
front.  The  tucks  are  taken  to  about  three-quarters  the 
length  of  the  whole  skirt,  ending  slightly  higher  at  the 
back,  while  the  insertion  continues  to  the  edge  of  the  skirt, 
which  is  formed  of  "  vandyked  "  lace,  over  an  accordion- 
pleated: 'frill  of  chiffon,  with  a  ruche  on  the  edge.  The 
waistband  is  niched  crepe-de-chine. 

*  *    * 
THE     KITCHEN 

I  HAVE  known  grace  before  meat  rendered  thus  by  a 
Christian  gentleman:  ".  .  .  .  make  us  truly  thankful — 
cold  meat  again,  Eliza!  " 

*  *    * 

Here  is  a  not  very  troublesome  way  of  dressing  cold 
meat  in  the  form  of  Savoury  Meat  Rolls:  Mince  up  the 
remains  of  cold  meat  very  finely,  adding  a  little  lean  ham 
or  tongue,  moisten  with  a  little  sauce  or  gravy,  and  season. 
Now  make  some  potato  paste  of  mashed  potato  mixed  with 


!?■' 


a  little  flour,  and  moistened  with  egg  (allow  l/z  lb.  of  mashed 
potato  to  each  l/i  lb.  of  meat).  Now  make  little  pasties  by 
placing  the  meat  (sprinkled  with  a  little  parsley)  in  the 
centre  of  rounds  of  pastry.  They  can  be  brushed  over  with 
beaten  egg,  and  sprinkled  with  crushed  vermicelli,  and 
must  be  baked  in  a  hot  oven  till  a  light  brown  colour. 
Potato  crust  is,  of  course,  more  wholesome  than  ordinary 
pastry,  and  specially  suitable  for  children  or  dyspeptics. 

*  *    » 

Chestnuts  as  a  Vegetable 

Boil  the  chestnuts  for  an  hour,  then  remove  the  outer  and 
inner  skins  and  rub  through  a  sieve  (or  dip  in  boiling  water 
for  ten  minutes,  skin,  and  then  simmer  till  tender  in  some 
good  stock).  Flavour  with  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne,  stir 
in  a  little  butter  to  get  rid  of  the  dryness,  and,  if  liked, 
colour  pale  pink  with  carmine. 

v    ¥    * 

Cocoanut  Cakes 

The  whites  of  2  eggs,  1  tablespoonful  flour,  1  small  cupful 
sugar,  1  ditto  cocoanut  (desiccated  or  fresh).  Beat  the 
whites  of  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  and  add  the  other  ingredients 
gradually.  Drop  into  a  buttered  tin  in  small  spoonfuls,  and 
bake  about  five  minutes  in  a  quick  oven. 

*  *   ¥ 
THE    HOUSE 

Narcissi,  mixed  with  asparagus,  make  a  pretty  and 
cheap  table  decoration  just  now  ;  they  will  last  a  long  time 
if  they  are  given  fresh  water  daily  and  a  little  piece  is  cut 
off  the  end  of  each  stalk. 

»    *    * 

One  of  the  disagreeables  of  doing  one's  own  housework 
is  the  "  washing  up."  In  fact,  one  is  tempted  to  go  on  a 
sort  of "  mad  tea-party"  system,  with  an  inevitable  da)' 
of  reckoning.  A  male  friend,  who  had  once  kept  house  for 
himself  for  a  short  time,  gave  me  a  delightful  description  of 
his  plate-washing.  "I  just  put  them  into  hot  water,"  he 
said,  "and  left  them  there  for  a  few  days  !  "  As  far  as 
saucepans  are  concerned,  much  trouble  may  be  saved,  at 
the  cost  of  some  extra  expense,  by  using  French  fireproof 
earthenware  and  porcelain  cooking  utensils. 


Ivory-white  crepe-de-chine.    (Photo  by  Reutlinger) 
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SIX  GRAND  PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 

■ ^ Ill \ 

1  "]         The    Editor  of    the    Slack   and    White   Budget    offers    Five   Prizes    of 
TEN    AND    SIXPENCE    EACH,  for  the  five  best  stories  telling 

A  STORY  CONNECTED  WITH   TRAVEL  OR  A  JOURNEY 

Tell  us  the  story  on  the  back  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Black  and 
While  budget,  34,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.      And  don't  forget  to  put  your  own  address. 

\t    t>  PnCTPAPriQ        fMVTTV  This   Competition  closes  on  Friday,  February  14,  and 

iNI    P*         *   UO  1  L-AKi/O        wlNLY.  tne  result  will  be  announced  March  U 


MARKED     "COMPETITION. 


Q  "1       1  h  e    Editor   of  the    "Black    and   White   Budget"    will  award,    until  further 
"'-1  notice,    a   Monthly  Prize   of  £$,    and  a    Certificate   of  Merit,  for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  ANY  CURRENT  EVENT 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
but  at  the  end  0/  each  mouth  the  Editor  will  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  month  has  been  best  suited  for  reproduction,  and  zvill  forward  a 
cheque  for  £5  (Five   Pounds)  together  zuith  a   Certificate  of  Merit. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  a  photographer  supplies  his  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
prize  zvill  be  equally  divided  between  photographer  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  photographer  only.      Prize-winner  for  January,  Mark  Cook,  Chester. 


HMBMBWT* 


3.]  WHICH     IS 

1.     The    Handsomest   Man  ? 

2.     The   Prettiest   Girl? 

3.     The  Most    Interesting  Picture? 

4.     The  Most    Interesting    Paragraph  ? 

5.     The    Best   Feature  ? 

in  this  number  of  the  Budget.  Send  you'r  opinion  on  the  back  of  a  postcard. 
Whoever  can  pick  out  the  answers  which  coincide  most  with  popular  opinion  must 
have  considerable  skill  in  gauging-  the  public  taste,  and  probably  would  make  a 
first-rate  Editor.  Five  prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  most  correct  answers.  Last  day 
February    14th.       Results   announced  March   1st. 


4.]     WHO   IS  YOUR    FAVOURITE   HERO,  AND  WHY? 

The  three  best  answers  written   on    postcards  will  gain   Prizes   of  7s.  6d.   each. 
Last  c  ay  for  answers,  February    14th.      Results,    March    1st. 


5.]       THE  MOST  INTERESTING  FAMILY  YOU  KNOW.     See  p.  638. 
6.]  £EE    PAGE    6380 
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NEW3      AND      VIEW5 


THE  Dowager -Em- 
press of  China 
lias  returned  to  Pekin 
with  her  puppet,  the 
nominal  Emperor.  At 
the  recent  reception  of 
the  foreign  Ambassadors 
this  terrible  old  lady 
occupied  the  highest 
seat,  while  the  Emperor 
occupied  a  chair  at  a 
table  below  and  mur- 
mured words  that 
seemed  to  have  been 
committed  to  memory. 
Perhaps  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  narcotics, 
and  perhaps  recent 
events  have  overturned 
an  intellect  that  was 
never  very  strong.  Our 
front  page  shows  the 
scene  presented  at  the 
actual  return,  when  the 
Dowager-Empress  de- 
parted from  all  prece- 
dent, and  actually 
bowed  to  the  foreigners 
who  watched  the  ap- 
proach of  her  retinue. 


Destruction  of  an  ancient  parish  church  by  fire 

Interior  of  Wednesfield  Church,  near  Wolverhampton.     (Photo  by 
Sargisson) 


The  Bird  Tower  in  a 

Shooting  School 

TV/TOST  of  the  big  gutv  " 
*■**-     makers,    both    in 
London    and    Birming- 
ham,   have   shooting 
schools    of    their    own, 
which,   needkss   to  say, 
are  not  situated   in    tin: 
town,    but    a    consider- 
able    way     out     of     it, 
where   plenty    of    space 
is    available.      In    these 
peculiar      "academies" 
the     merest    tyro     soon 
becomes  quite  an  expert 
shot,  first  of  all  handling 
the  toy  gun,  whose  ad- 
justment is  gradually  al- 
tered until  the  shooting 
is  seen  to  improve.    But 
it    is    not    only    novices 
who  use   these  schools, 
but  also  expert   sports- 
men, who   do   not   care 
to  let  their  shooting  get 
rusty    from    the   end    of 
one  season  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next. 
Our    photograph    en 


A  study  in  white  :    St.    Mary's    Church    and    Convent 

Tatcen  from  the  window  of  Windsor  House,.  Moss-Terrace,  Upper  Moss  T.ane,  Manchester,  last  week.     (Photo  by   R.   13ank<) 
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Bryce  takes  a  kick  at  goal 

page  621  shows  the  lofty  tower  at  the  Badminton 
School  of  Shooting  and  Practice  Grounds,  owned  by 
Messrs.  Holland  and  Holland,  of  Bond  Street,  and  here 
all  kinds  of  practice  at  inanimate  birds,  as  well  as  at  live 
pigeons,  may  be  obtained.  The  high  tower  is  for  prac- 
tice at  overhead  "  rocketting  "  shots.  From  the  tower 
imitation  pheasants  and  partridges  are  thrown,  some- 
times through  the  branches  of  trees  ;  and  you  will  see 
that  there  are  different  stages  from  which  practice  can 
be  carried  on. 


SCOTLAND  went  on  to  the  field  at  Cardiff  expecting 
to  win,  but  the  moment  that  Mark  Morrison 
decided  to  play  against  the  wind,  Welsh  spirits  picked 
up.     With   a  fury  that  nothing  could  withstand,    the 


.Mark  Morrison   leads  out   his  men 

liltle  fellows  dashed  four  times  in  rapid  succession  over 
the  Scottish  line,  and,  at  half  lime,  the  Principality  was 
fourteen  points  to  the  good — one  goal  and  three  tries  to 
nil.  Before  crossing  over,  Mark  Morrison  at  last  got 
his  forwards  together,  and  G'tllespie  had  the  pleasure  of 
kicking  a  goal  from  a  clever  try  by  Welsh.  The  second 
half  was  an  even  fight,  Wales  maintaining  an  impene- 
trable defence.  Both  in  the  pack  and  behind  it  the 
Welshmen  easily  held  their  own,  the  passing  of  the 
three-quarters  being  well  up  to  the  highest  traditions 
of  Welsh  combination.  Owen,  at  half-back,  played  a 
brilliant  game,  and  among  the  forwards,  Bryce,  who  is 
shown  in  one  of  our  photographs,  showed  fine  judgment 
and  dash.  Altogether  it  was  a  great  game,  well  won, 
and  no  one  congratulated  the  winners  more  heartily 
than  the  losers  themselves, 


Picturesque  attitudes  at  the  touch-line  :  Scotland  v.  Wales  at  Cardiff  last  Saturday 
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*     *       PORTSMOUTH    IN    THE    CUP-TIES       *      * 


*-x,- 


W 


IW 


%     t        I-*  *J# 


Salt 


Reilly  with  nothing  to  do 

Blythe 


Portsmouth's  first  corner  from  which  lSeddington  scored 

Turner  Reilly  Burgess  Wilkie,  (Captain) 


.Marshall 
CunlifTe 


Chadwiok  Bedingfield  McAuley  S.  Smith  Clegho  r. 

Stringfellow  W.  Smith  "   Cnrrin 


Official  group  of  the  Portsmouth  Team,  who  have  reached  the  second  round  of  the  Cup  Tics 

(Photo   by  Oscar  E.  Owers) 
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Arrival  of  the  Governor  General   of  South   Algeria 


■ \ 'iiin « ■ — 

Trouble  between  France  and  Morocco  lias  been  simmering  for  some  few  years  now,  and  when  the  news 
came  that  two  French  officers  had  been  killed  somewhere  on  'the  frontier  separating  South  Algiers  from 
Morocco,  the  two  countries  made  rapid  preparations  for  hostilities.  War,  however,  has  been  averted  for  the 
time  being— not,  however,  before  the  French  made  an  appearance  in  force  on  the  scene  of  the  murder,  and 
elaborate  demonstrations  were  made  as  to  the  true  boundary,  barbed  wire  fences  being  set  up,  as  shown  in  our 
photograph.  The  scene  must  have  been  one  of  extraordinary  picturesqueness,  the  Algerians  being  fond  of  all 
the  colour  and  glory  of  Eastern 
backs  reserved  for  the  wives  of 
one  of  our  pictures,  that  referri 
blockhouses  in  South  Africa,  and,  of 
course,  erected  to  protect  the  rail- 
way, just  as  in  Lord  Kitchener's 
plan.  The  baggy  -  trousered  Zouaves 
must  have  wished  that  they  had  the 
n-eat,  natty  khaki  dress  of  our  Tommies 
in  South  Africa,  for  those  loose  trousers 
were  terrible  both  for  heat  and  dust. 
How  blind  these  Continental  armies  are 
to  the  fact  that  our  army  is  practical,  if 
small  !  We  have  one  dress  for  parade 
and  one  for  the  field.  The  Zouaves  are 
dressed  in  peacock's  feathers  all  the  year 
round  and  all  the  world  over.  The 
ultimate  result  of  all  this  friction  be- 
tween France  and  Morocco,  of  course, 
must  end  some  day  in  a  fight  to  the 
finish.  It  will  be  no  easy  job  for  France 
to  penetrate  the  difficult  country  of 
Southern  Morocco,  and  she  may  find 
Madagascar  child's  play  in  comparison. 
The  French  Army  itself  is  in  somewhat 
of  a  perilous  state  just  now  owing  to  the 
upturning  of  everything  by  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau.  General  Andre,  the  nominal 
head  of  the  Army,  is  really  under  the 
thumb  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  who 
is  determined  to  oppose  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  the  Army  over  the  State,  and 
to  effect  his  ends  has  been  dismissing 
officers  right  and  left.  So  far  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, but  the  party  of  revenge  is  grow- 
ing everyday  and  discipline  growing  less. 


Entry     into    Laghouat 

escorted  by 

Native    Algerians 
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Marking  out  the  Moroccan  frontier  with  barbed  wire  (shown  in   front) 


Fantasia  performed  by  Algerians 


How  the   wives  of  the  chiefs  are  carried  on  camel's  backs. 


The   "  berlin  "  of  the  Governor-General  crossing  a  stream 
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A     STRANGE     TALE     FROM     LANCASHIRE 


One  of  the  most 
painful  cases  that 
has  ever  occupied 
an  Assize  Court 
must  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  one  of  her 
Majesty's  judges 
at  Liverpool. 

James  Kershaw, 
a  half-timer  in  a 
Haslingden  mill, 
asked  permission 
to  leave  school 
during'  the  after- 
noon, saying  he 
was  wanted  at  the 
tn  ill.  T  w  enty 
minutes  later  he 
called  at  the  Wes- 
leyan  School  and 
asked  for  James 
Edward  Roslron, 
aged  twelve,  and 
the  two  boys  went 
away  together. 

That  was  the  last 
seen  or  heard  of 
Rostron  alive,  for 
as  he  did  not  re- 
turn from  school 
at  the  appointed 
hour  inquiries  were 

set  on  foot,  and  his  hat  was  found  at  the  Slate  Reservoir, 
and  his  dead  body  afterwards  recovered  from  the  water. 
The  Slate  Reservoir  is  situated  in  a  disused  brickyard,  and 
is  quite  isolated.     Behind  the  reservoir  is  a  disused  quarry, 


The  reservoir  connected  \\i 

(Photo  by 


th  the  Lancashire  tragedy 
Whittlerj 


and  the  water  is 
quite  hidden  from 
view.  Once  in  the 
water  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  out 
unless  you  have 
rope  or  ladder,  or 
some  one  is  there 
to  give  assistance  ; 
for  the  wall  which 
runs  round  it  rises 
between  three  and 
four  feet  above  t he- 
surface,  and  there 
is  nothing-  for  any- 
one falling  in  the 
reservoir  to  lax- 
hold  of.  Boys  fre- 
quent the  place  in 
the  summer  and 
sail  upon  the  waler 
on  rafts,  and  even 
bathe  there:  but 
the  uglv  fact  that 
disclosed  itself 

after  the  recovery 
of  Rostron  s  body 
was  thai  his  watch 
was  missing,  and 
suspicion  lell  upon 
Ke  r  s  h  a  w.  Th  e 
watch       was       re- 


covered, and  eventually  the  boy  admitted  to  the  deceased  s 
aunt  and  to  his  own  mother  that  he  took  the  watch,  pushed 
Rostron  into  the  water,  and  then  tried  to  get  him  out,  but 
failed.     (Our  photo  on  next  page  is  by  Miss  Muriel  Parsons.) 


The  largest   tank  in   the  world  :    Holds  5l/z  million   gallons,  and   was  built   by 
..     .        Arabs  at  Aden  many  centuries  ago 
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GRANNY   SMITH    IN    HER    COSY   CORNER 


This  chaiming  old  lady   pays  a  rent  of  threepence  a  week  on  the  borders  of  Ashdown  Forest.     Her 
blankets  are  her  roof,  and  she  plies  the  trade  of  a  pedlar 
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*      MY    FAVOURITE    GAME    COMPETITION      * 


First  Prize,  7s.   6d. 

CRICICET  is  my  favourite  game,  because  it  is  England's 
greatest  game,  the  manliest  and  the  purest.  Byron  says 
(not  Kipling)  :  "  Together  joined  in  cricket,  manly  toil." 
It  promotes  all  the  essential  helps  to  success  in  life,  viz., 
skill,  patience,  watchfulness,  endurance,  co-operation, 
obedience  and  good  temper.  Many  of  England's  eminent 
men  of  light  and  learning  have  played  cricket.  It  lays  the 
foundation  of  friendship  in  youth,  cemented  in  after  years. 
It  has  been,  and  is  the  means  of  bringing  our  Colonies  in 
closer  touch  with  the  Mother-country :  in  the  matches, 
England  v.  Australia,  the  losers  are  ever  ready  to  cheer  the 
victors.  If  the  Boers  had  known  how  to  play  cricket  like 
the  Australians  it  would  have  been  an  antidote  to  the  war. 
People  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  classes  can  participate  in 
watching  a  cricket  match,  under  pleasant  conditions  and 
surroundings.  Last,  but  not  least,  I  like  cricket  best  of  all 
games  because  my  greatest  friend  likes  it  too — it  has 
taught  us  in  our  everyday  life  never  to  bowl  each  other 
out. — L.  Winslev,  44,  Church  Road,  St.  Thomas,  Exeter. 

*  *    * 

Second  Prize,    7s.   (id. 

A    PING-PONG    SING-SONG 

I   sing  not  of  pedalling,  fishing  or  shooting, 

Nor  vaunt  of  the  bliss  of  a  bat  and  a  ball  ; 
A  fig  for  a  motor  all  oil-can  and  hooting, 

Believe  me  that  ping-pong's  the  best  game  of  all. 
Ah  !  who  could  describe  half  its  charms  ?  never  ending, 

To  perfect  enjoyment  at  last  I've  the  key  ; 
A  seat  in  the  garden,   if  sunny,   thus  blending, 

It's  ping"-pong,   ping-pong,   with  the  hum  of  the  bee. 
When  raindrops  are  pelting  no  need  for  long  faces, 

In  shelter  one  plays  with  a  redoubled  zest  ; 
The  sport  for  all  weathers,  for  all  times  and  places, 

Yes,  give  me  my  ping-pong,  and  take  all  the  rest  ! 
C.  Messervy,  Val  Plaisant,  Jersey. 

*  *    * 

Third    Prize,     7s.     6d. 

My  favourite  game  is  football  (either  code).  Played 
honourably  it  is  a  fine  medium  for  teaching  us  lessons  on 
our  conduct  towards  those  against  us.  It  is  a  splendid 
means  of  improving  the  physique  of  young  men.  To  excel 
in  it  one  must  show  quickness  of  decision  and  execution,  and 
also  be  able  to  adapt  one's  play  to  the  varying  fortunes  of  a 
game.  It  cultivates  a  proper  feeling'  of  esprit  de  corps,  so 
desirable  everywhere,  and  also  offers  opportunities  for  the 
show  of  brilliancy  in  individual  as  well  as  concerted  action. 
— D.  Williams,  28,  Pleasant  View,  Tylorstown,  South 
Wales. 

*  *    * 


-Veni 


Because  it  is  the  flesh  _of 

Because    none    can    with- 

Because  we  cannot  exist 


As  an  eating  game 
a  little  deer. 

As    a  resting   game. — Sleep, 
stand  it. 

As  a  winning  game. — Money 
without  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

As  a  lucky  game. — Banking.  Because  it  provides  for  a 
rainy  day. 

As  a  profitable  game. — Subscribing  to  the  Black  and 
White  Budget.  Because  it's  game  to  the  backbone,  its 
articles  "a  game  of  excellence,"  its  pictures  "a  game  of 
skill,"  its  prizes  "a  game  of  certainty,"  and  the  paper  itself 
"an  ideal  game,"  which  may  be  studied  every  week. 

As  the  best  game  of  all. — Good  health.  Because  without 
health  nothing  is  game. 

Tom  EwinG,  Seamer,  Scarborough. 

*    *    * 

The  best  game  I  know  of  is  "  shove-ha'penny,"  in  some 
cosy  taproom,  with  a  quart  mug  handy.  It's  exciting,  if  it 
ain't  very  intellectual  ;  an'  a  smart  chap  like  me  can  make  a 
bit  if  he's  spry.  An'  what's  more,  guv'ner,  Kipling  ain't 
denounced  the  game  yet.     He  ain't   called   me  no   muddied 


oaf   nor   flannelled    fool  ;     for    why  ?      He's    dead-nuts    on 
"  shove-ha'penny"  himself. 

I'm  also  a  bit  partial  to  kiss-in-the-ring.  If  you  know  any 
sweet  young  things  who'd  like  to  play  the  game  with  me 
send  'em  along.  I  ain't  exactly  a  toff,  an'  I'm  wearin'  a  suil 
of  clothes  that  I  sneaked  off  a  scarecrow  ;  but  it  any  dainty 
young  gals  are  gittin'  up  a  team  for  kiss-in-the-ring  they 
can  rely  on  me  for  the  price  of  my  beer  money.  I  ain't  no 
bloomin'  amateur. — Weary  Willy,  care  of  the  Landlord, 
the  Winterton  Arms,  Crocker  Hill,  near  Chichester. 

*  *    * 

The  game  of  freedom  — 
Because,  sweeter  blooms  the  fragrant  bean,  that   leads  the 

bee  to  sip  :  • 

And  yet  more  dear  the  milky  stream,  that  meets  the  infant's 

lip; 
To  ramble  through  fertile  vales  and  fields, 
Meeting  matchless  charms  that  old  England  yields. 

Miss  E.  Stansfield,  22,  Rochdale  Road,  Oldham,  Lan- 
cashire. 

*  *    * 

I  have  tried  cricket,  at  which  I  have  played  for  my 
county.  I  have  tried  billiards,  at  which  I  won  my  Uni- 
versity cue.  I  have  tried  rowing,  at  which  I  won  a  mug, 
but  gave  it  up  owing  to  the  terrible  language  of  the  coach. 
I  have  tried  golf,  but  found  that  it  tried  my  temper  and 
made  me  add  too  many  improper  words  to  my  vocabulary. 
1  have  won  several  prizes  at  athletics,  but  could  never 
create  a  "  record."  I  gave  up  lawn  tennis  and  croquet  for 
fear  of  being  beaten  by  a  lady.  I  tried  ping-pong,  but  was 
afraid  I  should  get  my  head  punched  by  someone  who 
played  table  tennis.  I  long  to  be  a  champion,  and  to  be 
paragraphed  with  photograph  in  the  Black  and  White 
Budget.  Consequently,  I  am  again  taking  up  knuckle- 
bones, or,  as  we  used  to  call  it  at  school,  "dibs,"  at  which 
in  the  old  days  I  was  pre-eminent.  When  1  recover 
my  old  form  I  shall  issue  a  challenge  to  the  world,  and  shall 
then  reach  the  summit  of  my  ambition  alluded  to  above. — 
T.  R.  F.  Coales,  184,  Adelaide  Road,  Brockley,  S.E. 

*  *    * 

Archery.  Because  no  one  can  dispute  your  position,  or 
intercept  your  aim.  —  Mrs.  Atkinson,  69,  London  Road, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

*  *    * 

My  favourite  game  is  playing-  elephants  with  ihe  kids. 
Why?  Because  I  enjoy  the  fun  as  much  as  the  kids  — J  E. 
PRESTON,  Atherfield,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

*  ¥    ¥ 

The  game  I  like  best  is  croquet.  Why?  Because  it  is 
refreshing  after  cramming  one's  head  with  lessons  all  day, 
and  then  one  can  give  vent  to  their  feelings  by  whacking  at 
the  balls  as  they  like.— D.  Smith,  Bleak  House,  Shalford, 
near  Guildford,  Surrey. 

*  *   V 

Chess  is  the  game  I  like  best.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
king  of  indoor  games.  It  is  essentially  intellectual,  for  it 
strengthens  the  brain,  develops  the  reasoning  powers,  and 
promotes  a  quick  eye  to  possibilities,  while  no  superficial 
player  can  ever  hope  to  excel  in  it.  It  is  the  most  interesting 
and  absorbing  ot  all  games,  and  once  deep  in  a  good  com- 
bination, the  business  man  and  the  householder  are  alike 
oblivious  of  all  their  worldly  cares.  There  is  a  further 
advantage  in  chess  :  it  is  in  itself  so  engrossing  that  money 
is  but  rarely  laid  on  a  game  to  increase  its  interest,  as  in 
nearly  all  other  indoor  games. — Bryan  Gipps,  Burwash, 
Sussex, 

Hockey.  Why?  Because  by  a  fortunate  mishap  I  hap- 
pened to  severely  strike  the  lady  to  whom  I  am  now 
engaged  with  the  ball,  and  so  got  more  closely  acquainted. 
Good  old  hockey !— P.  McArdle,  Poste  Restante,  Newtown 
Barry,  Ireland. 
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Four  little  friends  that  think  black  and  white  the  only  colours  to  wear  (Photos  by  Jones,  Chelmsford) 


The  new  ally  of  the  French   River  Police— Newfoundland  dogs  arc   being  trained  to 
rescue  dummies  representing   would-be  suicides 
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MAGIC  AND 

Mr.  Maskei.yne's 


The  performance  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall  is  unique. 
There  is  nothing'  like  it  in 
London.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  the  compact  little 
building-  of  Eastern  design 
has  been  "  England's 
Home  of  Mystery." 

Mr.  Maskelyne  is  a 
master  illusionist,  and  his 
latest  surprise  is  one  of  his 
best.  It  will  sorely  per- 
plex the  most  astute  and 
penetrating  minds.  It  is 
contained  in  what  is  called 
a  "  Magical  Romance  with 
a  Moral,"  was  written  and 
invented  by  Mr.  Maske^ 
Ivne,  and  is  entitled  The 
Entranced  Fakir.  The 
scene  represents  the  stage 
of  a  travelling  show,  and 
is  really  a  picturesque  set- 
ting for  the  introduction  of 
various  tricks  and  illu- 
sions. The  story  need  not 
be  troubled  about,  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  so-called 
entranced  Fakir  is  really  a 
hoax,  introduced  by  onj 
Dick  Nicholls,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  showman's 
company.  The  supposed 
Fakir  is  called  "  Dryan- 
ard  Boo  Sing,"  but  his 
real    name    is    Sam    Mug'- 


MYSTERY 

Latest  Entertainment 


a  laughing  song   by  Mr.   Spurr 


ridge,  well  enacted  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Cooke,  The  prin- 
cipal illusion  is  the  levita- 
tion  of  the  Fakir.  This  is 
worked  by  Mr.  Maskelyne, 
in  the  character  of  an  old 
showman,  which  he  plays 
remarkably  well.  A  long 
narrow  box  is  supported 
at  each  end  by  a  chair ;  on 
this  the  Fakir  reposes  at 
full  length,  and  in  full  view 
of  the  audience.  All  the 
lights  are  up,  and  any 
"fake"  would  appear  to 
be  absolutely  impossible. 
Mr.  Maskelyne  goes  be- 
hind the  box,  makes  a  few 
passes  with  his  hands,  and 
slowly  the  bod)'  rises  hori- 
zontally into  the  air,  and 
then  remains  stationary. 
It  beats  all  the  trunk  tricks 
into  fits.  A  solid  metal 
hoop  is  passed  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the 
bod)',  which  then  slowly 
floats  down  again  on  to 
the  box.  In  the  words  ot 
Dick  Swiveller,  it  is  an 
"  unmitigated  staggerer." 
Mr.  '  Maskelyne,  ever 
ready  and  desirous  of  ex- 
posing imposture,  invented 
it  parti)-  with  a  view  to 
making'      obvious     certain 


The  Entranced   Fakir— a  stage  illnsion   by  Mr.   Maskelyne 
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hypnotic  frauds,  and  you  may  sec 
the  moral  as  you  sit.  Money  will 
not  tempt  Mr.  Maskclyne  to  reveal 
the  secret  of  the  illusion,  although 
large  sums  have  been  offered  for  it. 
What  a  storehouse  of  mysteries  the 
mind  of  this  gentleman  must  be  ! 
Personally,  I  think  Mr.  Maskelyne 
looks  an  illusionist,  with  his  air  of 
reserve  and  preoccupation.  When- 
ever I  see  him  I  think  of  Father 
Dolan's  line  in  Boucicault's  Shaugh- 
rann,  "  The  truth  is  locked  in  my 
soul,  and  heaven  keeps  the  key." 

There  are  other  tricks  and  illu- 
sions in  The  Entranced  Fakir,  per- 
formed by  Herr  Valadon,  and  that 
engaging  little  actress,  Miss  Cassie 
Bruce.  The  latter,  dressed  as  a 
vivandiere,  stands  with  her  back  to 
a  large  paper  target,  fires  with  a 
rifle  over  her  shoulder,  and  appears 
to  hit  the  centre  of  a  ring  drawn  in 
one  of  the  circles.  I  say  "ap- 
pears" advisedly.  Afterwards  a 
bear — not  a  genuine  Bruin,  of  course 
— breaks  through  the  target  and 
capers  about. 

•  Herr  Valadon  is  an  excellent  con- 
juror. Dressed  as  a  Chinaman,  he 
delighted  the  audience  with  his  per- 
plexing tricks.  He  caught  goldfish 
in  the  air  with  rod  and  line,  drew 
ribbons  and  silks  quite  dry  from  a 
large  jar  of  water,  and  mysteriously 
introduced  a  little  boy  from  the  folds 
of  his  skirts,  who  proceeded  to  oblige 
with  a  song.  All  the  time  he  jab- 
bered in  pidgin  English  to  his  fellow- 
showman,  Dan'l  Daw.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hansard  doubled  the  parts  of  a 
Bailiff  and  Sir  James  Franklin,  which 
was  scarcely  complimentary  to  the 
latter  personage,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  no  relation  to  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorer. Messrs.  T.  Teague,  E. 
Morehen,  and  E.  S.  Elton  appeared 
respectively  as  Stumpy,  Fraser,  and 
Dick  Nicholls. 

The  programme  was  opened  by 
Herr  Valadon,  in  the  orthodox  even- 
ing dress,  who  introduced  a  dis- 
appearing lamp  trick,  and  some 
somewhat  familiar  card  manipula- 
tions, including  the  "  rising  card  " 
trick.  Albeit  he  did  them  dex- 
terously well.  The  lamp  trick  was 
excellent.  A  small  lighted  lamp, 
covered  with  a  handkerchief,  mys- 
teriously moves  from  a  table  to  the 
front  of  a  suspended  reflector  at  the 
bang  of  a  pistol. 

These  trick's  wrere  succeeded  by 
some  very  fine  animated  photo- 
graphs, including  that  amusing 
film,  Aunty  in  the  Drawing-room, 
which  in  turn  gave  place  to  that 
most  accomplished  and  amusing 
entertainer,  Mr.  Mel.  B.  Spurr.  He 
presented  a  character  sketch  en- 
titled Cap  and  Bells,  and  was 
dressed  as  a  jester.  It  was  de- 
signed to  enable  Mr.  Spurr,  to  quote 
the  programme,  "  to  tell  yarns, 
cantillate,  corruscate,  and  ventilate 
his  opinions  on  things  in  general." 
His  monologue,  entitled  "The 
Game  of  Life,"  with  its  refrain,  so 
to  speak,  of  "What  is  a  Gentle- 
man ?  "  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
zither,  was  simply  delightful.  An 
artistic  treat.     His  exceptionally  ex- 


pressive r.nd  mobile  face  also  enabled 
him  to  render  a  laughing  song  in  a 
manner   which     very    few   artists,    I 

should  imagine,  could  do.  It  is  not 
easy  to  sing  a  laughing  song  well. 
In  the  comic  ditty  "  ll  Does  Go," 
Mr.  Spurr  caused  roars  of  laughter, 
especially  when  he  referred  to  that 
organ  of  the  ladies  whose  undue 
activity  frequently  causes  domestic 
differences.  It  was  mostly  male 
laughter,  though. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
an  excellent  entertainment  as  usual 
is  being  provided  at  the  Egyptian 
Hafl. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  J.  X.  Maske- 
lyne, Mr.  Mel.  B.  Spurr,  and  various- 
other  members  of  the  company, 
for  their  kindly  assistance  in  the 
work  of  securing  the  accompanying 
pictures  for  the  Budget,  which  were 
taken  by  Russell  and  Sons. 

H.  L.  Adam. 


Training  sportsmen  to  shoot 

Willi  the  help  of  the  tower  at  the  Badminton 
School  of  Shooting 


GRANNY    SMITH 

On  Ashdown  Forest  there  has 
lived  for  many  years  an  old  woman 
whose  weekly  rent  amounts  to  three- 
pence a  week.  This  consists  of 
ground  rent,  or  permission  rather 
to  live  in  the  coiner  of  a  cottager's 
field.  Her  home  is  simply  a  tent, 
consisting  of  a  few  pieces  of  sack- 
ing and  cloth  stitched  over  wooden 
supports.  The  interior,  which  cannot 
measure  more  than  ten  feet  by  five, 
is  charming,  the  only  furniture  being 
a  comfortable  bed,  a  little  stove  on 
the  floor,  and  a  tiny  chest  of 
drawers.  She  is  well  known  in  the 
surrounding  country  as  Granny 
Smith,  and  carries  on  an  old- 
fashioned  pedlar's  trade,  tramping 
many  miles  with  the  little  articles 
she  has  made.  (See  page  617). 
—I— 

Mr.  Herbert  Godfrey  sends  me 
the    following   letter,    which   I    have 
much  plea'sure  in  inserting  : — 
To  the  Editor  of  "  Black  and  White 
Budget." 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  issue  bearing 
date  25th  inst.  there  appears  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Permane,  the 
trainer,  whose  bear  caused  some 
trouble  in  the  circus  here  on  the  8th 
of  the  present  month,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Pemnane  makes  the  state- 
ment that  the  members  of  the 
orchestra  stampeded — a  statement 
which,  being'  untrue,  has  caused 
great  indignation  among'  a  bodv  of 
men  who  have,  with  three  exceptions, 
worn  his  Majesty's  uniform.  There, 
was  only  one  man  who  "  stampeded," 
and  he  wouldn't  have  done  it  if  he'd 
been  an  Englishman.  If  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  Mr.  Permane,  lying' as 
he  was  full  length  on  the  ground 
beneath  the  bear,  close  to  the  side  ot 
the  "  ring,"  could  not  possibly  have 
seen  any  stampede  on  the  part  of  the 
band,  even  had  it  taken  place.  Some 
of  them  certainly  did  leave  the  band- 
stand, but  not  to  run  away.  They 
came  towards  the  ring  to  support 
their  "  Guv'nor." — Your  obedien! 
servant,  HERBERT    GODFREY,     ' 

Conductor  Crystal  Palace  Band. 
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*      *      SKATING  :    A    SPORT    FOR    KINGS      *      * 


The  sport  of  kings  !  and  yet  how  man}'  kings  can  skate? 
Perhaps  it  is  the  preliminary  difficulty  of  learning-  that 
frightens  them  off— the  undignified  falls,  the  battered  head 
and  the  twisted  ankle.  However,  one  does  not  need  to  be 
a  skater  to  enjoy 
the  gr.ace  and  skill 
of  those  who  can 
skate,  and  so  our 
King',  who  likes  to 
encourage  healthy 
sport  of  every  kind, 
has  promised  to 
attend  the  inter- 
national display  at 
the  Niag'ara" Skat- 
ing Rink  next 
Tuesday,  where  he 
will  see  the  finest 
athletes  in  the 
world  competing 
for  honour  and  re- 
nown. In  a  recent 
issue  we  gave  an 
account  of  how  the 
skating  rink  at 
Davos  was  nursed. 
Here  we  reprodut  e 
some  photographs 
dealing-  with  the 
great  international 
races  themselves. 
Davos,  although 

nominally  the  home  of  weak  chests,  is  really  one  of  the 
most  athletic  centres  in  the  world.  So  vigorous  and  so 
bracing  is  its  air  that  the  invalid  who  goes  there  quickly 
picks  up  courage  and   strength,  and   before  these  two  fine 


Competitors  in  the  International  Skating  Races  at  Davos, 
just  concluded. 


qualities  the  dread  tuberculosis  quickly  speeds  away.  Nature 
asserts  her  superiority  over  disease,  and  very  soon  the 
inevitable  instinct  to  move  about  and  be  happy  comes  again 
into   full   play,  and   sunrise   to   sunset    is   spent   in   the   open 

air     with      invigor- 
ating exercise. 

Niagara  is  too 
well  known  to  our 
readers  to  need 
anj'  description . 
Suffice  to  say  that 
it  is  one  of  the  re- 
sorts of  the  fashion- 
able, and  that  the 
most  beautiful 
figures  in  England 
may  there  be  seen. 
L  a;d  }'  Const  a  n  ce 
Mackenzie,  the  best 
swimmer  the  fair 
sex  has  yet  pro- 
duced, is  a  splendid 
skater,  and  so  too 
are  half  the  titled 
ladies  whose  names 
appear  at  every 
great  Society  func- 
tion. Of  our  Colo- 
nies, Canada  turns 
out  some  of  the 
finest  skat  ers, 
though  the  cham- 
pion at  Oxford  one  year  was  an  Australian.  Your  Dutch- 
man has  a  fine  swinging  style,  which  carries  him  along  at 
a  tremendous  pace,  and,  of  course,  the  Dutchwomen  are 
famous  for  cheir  steady  roll. 


A  stiff  struggle   in   the   International    Races   at    Davos     (Photos  by  Ward  Muir) 
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IN    THE    MIDST    OF 

A  pack  of  hungry   wolves  burst   upon   a   merry  wedding-party   in   Usicsa,  Servia,  a  fell 

Next  day  only  a  few  bloodstain 
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H    THERE    IS    DEATH 


I  DRAWN'    BY    <.;.    CLARK 


bs  ago,  and  after  a  terrible  chase  killed   and  devoured  every  one  of  the  eighteen   guests 
fte  evidence   of  their  ghastly   fate 
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THE    NEW    COALING    EXPERIMENTS    IN    THE    NAVY 


Important  ex- 
periments in  coal- 
ing- ships  at  sea  are 
now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Ad- 
miralty at  Ports- 
mouth. For  the 
purpose  of  these  the 
steam  collier  Muriel 
has  been  specially 
chartered.  In  this 
vessel  is  fitted  the 
Temperley  -  Miller 
Marine  Cableway, 
which  has  been  de- 
signed for  the  pur- 
pose of  transhipping 
coal  from  a  collier 
to  a  warship  whilst 
both  vessels  are  at 
sea  and  the  war- 
ship is  towing-  the 
collier.  Many 
months  of  careful 
experimenting-  has 
led  to  practical  re- 
sults being-  achieved, 
and  our  illustra- 
tions were  taken 
while  the  cableway 
was  bting-  tried  in 
the  presence  of  Ad- 
miralty officials,  who 
will  now  witness  it 
in  operation  at  sea. 

A  special  mast 
(really       a     vertical 


The  coaling-ship  sends  its  billet-doux  of  pure  Welsh  to  H.M.S.  "Trafalgar' 


tramway)  has  been 
fitted  in  the  Muriel. 
From  this,  to  the 
masthead  of  the 
battleship  Trafal- 
gar, runs  a  stout 
wire  hawser  640ft. 
in  leng-th,  and  along 
this  the  coal  is  con- 
veyed in  quantities 
of  about  12  cwt.  a  1 
a  time  to  the  Trafal- 
gar's quarter-deck. 

The  apparatus 
works  in  the  follow- 
ing- manner:  Tin- 
coal  is  filled  info 
bag-s  which  are  at- 
tached to  a  carrier. 
By  means  of  steam 
winches  this  carrier 
is  hoisted  to  the 
masthead.  There  a 
couple  of  bluejackets 
are  stationed,  who, 
by  turning-  a  crank, 
switch  the  bag's  of 
coal  from  the  lifting 
machinery  to  the 
transporter,  which 
is  driven  along-  the 
cableway  until  it 
reaches  the  point 
above  the  battle- 
ship's decks  at 
which  the  bags  are 
to  be  unhooked. 


The  inventors  of  the  new  apparatus  watching   the   trolley  set  off    (Photos  by  Stephen  Cribb) 
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*       SPORT    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA       * 


The  Gentlemen's  Doubles  in  the  West   Prov.   Tennis  Tournament,   Cape  Town 

The  brothers  Schmidt  are  playing  Messrs.  Steele  and  Davis,  whom  they  defeated    (Photo  by  W.  M.  Watson) 


A   Bout   with   the  Gloves— Tommy's   favourite   relaxation 
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First  Prize,   10s. 

"LITTLE   JOEY" 

A   FEW   years   ago   we   were    playing   at    the    Prince    of 
Wales's  in  Sheffield.     On   our  first  night  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  small   boy  who  was  sitting  in  the  second  row  of 
the  pit  (which  there  is  immediately  in  front  of  the  stage)  by 
his  standing  up  and  pointing  me  out  to  his  boy  friends.     He 
was  so  tiny,  so  thin,  but  with  lovely  large,  sad  eyes.     I  fell 
in  love  with  him,  and  as  he  appeared  in  the  same  seat  night 
after  night,  I   listened  eagerly  for  his  regular  "Here  she 
comes,"  as  I  came  on,  and  looked  out  for  the  two  or  three  little 
flowers  he  always  threw  to   me  as  I  went  off.     One  night, 
missing  him,  I  concluded  that  his  friends  Had  failed,  and  felt 
sorry  that  I  had  not  taken  the 
trouble   to    find  out  about  him 
and  helped  him.      On  leaving 
the     theatre,     however,     from 
among     the     crowd    of    small 
boys  gathered  round  the  stage 
door,  one,  a  stranger,  pushed 
forward     and     put    something 
in  my  hand.     That   something 
was    an    orange    and    a    dirty 
little  scrap  of  paper  on  which 
was    scribbled,    "From    Joey, 
ill."     Finding  out  the  address 
from    the    bearer,    I    drove    to 
Joey's  home.     Space  does  not 
permit  of  a  description  of  the 
squalor   and   dirt.      As    I    en- 
tered the  stuffy  room  where  he 
lay,  he  turned  round,  with  such 
a    sweet    smile,    and    pointing 
to     me     with     his     tiny,     thin 
hand,    murmured,    "  Here   she 
comes."     These  were   the  last 
words     he     ever     uttered.       I 
was     only     just      in      time. — 
Lillian  Daniell,   7,  Kenway 
Road,  Earl's  Court,  S.W. 
*    *    * 

Second  Prize,   10s.   6d. 

Sir  Henry  Irving  tells  a  story  with  great  gusto.  Strol- 
ling through  a  village  in  Dorset  last  summer,  he  met  some 
children  leaving  school.  One  child  looked  so  hard  at  him 
that  Sir  Henry  smilingly  asked,  "Well,  my  dear,  do  you 
know  me  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  you  are  one  of 
'  Beecham's  Pills.'"  The  youngster  had  seen  the  great 
actor's  face  in  an  advertisement. — Gordon  Ewing,  Seamer, 
Scarborough. 

Third  Prize, *10s.  6d. 

TOO    MUCH    ACTING 
A  STAGE-STRUCK  youth  was  studying  the  part  of  Hamlet 
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everything  that  he  said  savoured  somewhat  of  the  morose 
Dane.  It  happened  that  one  morning,  during  his  walks 
abroad,  he  came  across  an  excavation,  with  two  or  three 
men  digging  below,  and,  with  the  "  gravedigger's  scene" 
in  his  mind's  eye,  demanded,  in  tragic  tones:  "Whose 
grave's  this,  sir?"  and  paused  for  reply.  But  none  came. 
Again  he  demanded  :  "  Whose  grave's  this,  sir?"  But  this 
time  a  voice,  that  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  replied  :  "  Ger  out,  yer  born  idiot,  we're  on'y 
layin'  a  gas-pipe."  Curtain. — Sarah  James,  12,  School 
Street,  Deri,  via.  Cardiff. 


Fourth  Prize,   10s. 


When    I   was   in   Daly' 


'  Why,  how  is  that  my  little  man 


(id. 

company  in  America  an  un- 
expectedly funny  incident  oc- 
curred in  The  Last  Word.  The 
"composer"  came  on  for  the 
scene  in  which  he  offered  to 
play  part  of  his  new  opera  to 
soothe  his  brother's  troubled 
spirit.  Unfortunately  the  dear 
old  man  gave  the  music  cue 
before  he  got  to  the  piano,  and 
strains  of  music  were  heard 
ere  he  was  seated.  Miss  Ada 
Rehan  ran  to  help  him  place 
the  music,  but  not  before  the 
audience  had  been  amused  by 
the  discrepancy  of  the  piano 
behind  the  scenes  beginning 
before  the  only  visible  pianist 
was  ready. — Fanny  Morris, 
96,  Cambridge  Street,  War- 
wick Square,  S.W. 

*    ¥    * 

Fifth  Prize,  10s.  6d. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  pro- 
duction of  The  tool's  Revenge 
at  a  West  End  theatre  the 
villain  had  to  carry  off  the 
heroine  from  the  battlements 
in  the  second  act.  He  duly  climbed  up  the  scaling 
ladder  placed  in  front  of  the  castle,  entered  the  heroine's 
room  through  the  window,  and  emerged  bearing  her 
unconscious  form  in  his  aims.  The  lady  was  muffled  in 
a  dark  cloak,  and  as  her  abductor  started  cautiously 
descending  the  frail  ladder  the  dark  drapery  caught  on 
some  small  projection  and  disclosed  a  pink  underdress — but 
no  feet!  The  audience  began  to  chuckle,  and  the  young 
man,  not  knowing  the  cause,  got  frightened,  and,  hastily 
descending  the  ladder,  jumped  the  last  four  or  five  rungs, 
and  doubling-  the  lady  up  in  half  under  one  arm,  boundeJ 
off  the  stage  amidst  the  convulsive  laughter  of  the  audience, 
This  is  probably  not  the  only  case  in  which  a  badly- 
arranged  dummy  turned  what   was  intended  as    a    tragic 


or  an  amateiu- performance,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  ; incident    into    something  closely   approaching   farce.     Th 
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narrator  was  present  on  this  occasion. — 
Ada  H.  Green,  ii,  Hillside  Mansions,  High- 
gate,  N. 

v    ^    ¥ 

At  a  dinner  at  which  Irving  and  Toole 
were  present,  Toole  told  the  company  a  dream 
he  had  had.  He  seemed  to  be  knocking  at 
the  door  of  Paradise,  which  was  opened  by 
St.  Peter.  The  latter  asked  him  who  he  was. 
Toole  replied  :  "I  am  Toole,  the  actor."  "No 
actors  are  admitted  here,"  said  St.  Peter. 
"But  I  have  just  seen  Irving  enter,"  Toole 
answered.  "  There  must  be  some  mistake," 
said  St.  Peter,  "  but  I  will  inquire."  On  re- 
turning, he  said  :  "  You  are  right.  Irving 
has  just  entered."  "  Well,  he  is  an  actor," 
said  Toole.  "No,"  answered  St.  Peter,  "he 
is  not  an  actor  ;  lie  only  thinks  he  is." — G. 
J.  Merrall,  M.A.,  Ulverley,  Olton,  near 
Birmingham. 

*   ¥   * 

Some  time  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  certain  suburban  theatre 
to  see  a  much-talked-of  drama.  I  really  forget  the  name  of 
the  play.  However,  in  one  scene  the  stage  is  but  dimly 
lighted,  representing  night,  while  the  heroine  stands  there 
in  a  stage  snowstorm,  and  says,  with  a  dramatic  gesture  : 
"  Here  I  am,  alone,  in  the  cold,  with  nothing  to  eat  and  no 


^3 


•CD 


'  One  child  looked  so  hard  at  him  ' 


home  to  go  to.  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  While  a  voice  from 
the  gods  calls  out  :  "  Never  mind,  Mary,  you  come  on  home 
along  of  me."— E.  M.  White,  Robin  Hood,  Kingston  Vale, 
Putne}-. 

At  a  village  concert  a  conjuror  was  per- 
forming the  old  trick  of  producing  eggs  from 
a  pocket-handkerchief.  As  usual,  he  picked  a 
boy  from  the  audience  to  help  him  with  the 
trick.  When  the  conjuror  had  finished  his 
trick,  he  asked  the  boy  if  his  mother  could 
get  eggs  without  hen,s  ?  "  Of  course,"  was  the 
boy's  reply.  "  Why,_  how  is  that,  my  little 
man?"  asked  the  conjuror.  "She  keeps 
ducks,  of  course,"  was  the  boy's  reply. — Wil- 
uam  Bridge,  18,  New  Cross  Street,  St. 
Helens,  Lanes. 

»     »    S> 

One  of  your  competitions  is  a  story  con- 
nected with  the  stage.  While  I  was  wit- 
nessing  a  play  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Run- 
corn, entitled  Jane  Shore,  I  had  a  very  amusing 
time,  for  during  the  play  the  villain  came  into  the 


''■  Whose  grave's  this 

presence  of  Queen  and  lords,  saying,  "  1  bring  sad  news  :  (he 
King  is  dead;"  when  a  man  in  the  audience  calledout,  "We've 
g-ot  old  Krug'er  now,  haven't  we  ?"  amid  much  laughter  on 
the  stage. — Edward  Green,  17,  Brook  Street,  Runcorn. 
V    ¥    * 

During  a  visit  of  the  celebrated  Gipsy  Choir  to  Sheffield 
some  time  ago  I  witnessed  an  amusing  incident  which  took 
place  while  a  performance  was  in  progress.  An  artiste  was 
singing  the  well-known  song,  "  Bonnie  Mary  of  Argyle," 
the  words  being  illustrated  by  limelight  views.  The  singer 
had  got  to  the  last  line  of  the  song,  at  which  point  a 
fascinating  portrait  of  Maty  of  Argyle  was  shown,  when  a 
typical  Sheffield  grinder  called  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  : 
"  'Urray  !  God  bless  th'  lass,"  which  was  followed  by 
roars  of  laughter  from  the  amused  audience. — Edward 
Whelpton,  27,  Gower  Street,  Sheffield. 
*    *    * 

I  ONCE  witnessed  an  unrehearsed  incident  at  a  theatre  in 
Notting-ham.  The  lover  was  alone,  and  awaiting  the  coming 
of  his  darling'  Majp.  After  an  impassioned  recital  of  the 
charms  and  virtues  of  the  missing  one,  he  struck  an  attitude 
of  bliss,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Hark  !  I  hear  her  footsteps."  At 
this  critical  moment  a  careless  super  behind  the  scenes  let 
fall  some  heavy  weight,  and  bump,  bump  it  went,  evidently 
down  some  stairs.  As  the  last  bump  died  away,  the  darling 
May  tripped  lightly  on  the  stage. — W.  S.,  93,  North  Street, 
Wednesbury. 

*    *    * 

I  have  an  old  uncle  who  lives  in  the  country,  about 
seventy-seven  years  old,  and  he  had  never  seen  anything  in 
the  way  of  a  pantomime  until  three  years  ago.  I  could 
never  induce  the  old  chap  to  go.  All  I  could  get  out  of  him 
was  :  "  No,  I  bain't  a'gvvain  theaire  ;  I  sooner  stop  at  home 
long  ni}' old  doman."  I  manag-ed  it  at  last  ;  but  I  had  a  job 
to  g-et  him  to  keep  his  seat,  to  the  annoyance  of  the,  people 
at  the  back.  But  the  best  of  all  was  when  he  g_ot  home — 
the  way  he  told  his  old  doman  about  the  pretty  girls 
with  the  trousers  on,  as  he  called  them.  Now  he  goes 
every  year. — A.  Cl"CKNEV,  Church  Lane,  Tompting,  near 
Worthing-,  Sussex. 


Strains  o."  nmsi;  were  heard  ere  he  vvas  seaiod 
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A    ROMANCE    OF   THE    SECOND-FLOOR 


WRITTEN     BY     HOPE     MERRICK 


He  was  the  second-floor  lodger.  She  was  his  land- 
lady's niece.  For  eighteen  months  she  had  called  him 
at  eight  o'clock  precisely,  and  laid  his  simple  meals 
twice  a  day.  During  that  period  he  had  merely 
regarded  her  as  an  essential  particle  of  the  lodging- 
house.     Perhaps  he  was  dull  of  observation. 

Stephen  Lamb  was  forty-nine,  short  and  spare  of 
figure,  sallow  of  skin,  and  existed  behind  tinted  spec- 
tacles. His  valuation  of  himself  was  small,  rendering 
him  nervous  and  retiring  in  manner,  and  wholly 
unattractive. 

"  He  must  be  a  good  little  man."  once  remarked  the 
landlady.  "  Comes  home  regular,  drinks  water,  and 
pays  me  every  Monday  morning  on  the  stroke  of  the 
clock,  and " 

"And  lives  like  a  mole,"  concluded  her  niece  con- 
temptuously. 

Stephen's  attention  was  first  attracted  by  a  rent  in 
her  gown.  He  became  interested  in  the  frayed  snag, 
which  gaped  for  two  whole  days. 

"  Why  don't  you  mend  it?  "  he  asked  on  the  third 
morning. 

"That's  my  business." 

The  retort  was  sharp.  He  blushed  behind  his  news- 
paper, reproved  for  his  first  remark.  The  next  day  he 
saw  that  it  was  mended  in  a  zig-zag  of  white  cotton. 
He  I  reflected  that  common-sense  would  have  darned 
dark  stuff  with  black  thread,  and  regarded  the  indi- 
vidual laying  his  supper  as  a  curiosity. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  interrogated,  placing  a  fork  geometric- 
ally straight  on  the  table-cloth. 

"  I  was  wondering,"  he  said,  confused,  "  why — 
why " 

"Why  I  mended  it  with  white  cotton?  Because  I 
couldn't  find  black." 

Then  he  ventured  to  study  the  speaker's  face,  and 
noted  that  her  eyes  were  blue,  dark  blue,  and  that  her 
mouth  curved  prettily.  Her  attire  was  careless,  even 
to  untidiness,  at  which  he  winced.  Her  clothes  did 
not  seem  to  belong  to  her  ;  she  only  wore  them,  and 
through  them  her  figure  revealed  the  slenderness  of  an 
overgrown  child.  He  watched  her  hands  moving  like 
quicksilver  over  the  table,  and  listened  to  the  aggres- 
sive creaking  of  her  shabbily-shod  feet.  With  half- 
closed  eyes  he  tried  to  imagine  her  decked  in  cuffs  and 
collar  and  a  few  more  hair-pins. 

"The  mole  is  beginning  to  see,"  she  thought,  as 
she  whisked  about  the  room  consciously. 

"  I  suppose  she  would  be  called  a  '  Dorothy-draggle- 
tail  ! '  "  he  admitted  to  himself  with  reluctance.  '.'  But 
how  pretty  she  is — how  pretty  !  " 

He  blinked  through  his  spectacles  until  he  had 
idealised  the  whole  of  her  commonplace  little  body  into 
an  ethereal  vision.  The  exaggeration  was  due  to 
having  existed  metaphorically  blind  for  so  long.  He 
lived  the  life  of  a  carefully  regulated  clock,  clerking  in 
a  mercantile  office  upon  £120  a  year.  Steady,  but 
lacking  ambition,  his  "  rises  "  were  slow  and  infini- 
tesimal. 

One  day  he  took  cold   in  a   November  fog,  and  his  ' 
landlady,   without    remunerative    consideration,    made 
him  poultices  and  applied  them.     He  was  not  so  patient 
nor  so  grateful  as  might  have  been  expected. 

'•I    intend  to    get   up,"  he  announced,  from   a  raw 
chest  after  a  week  in  bed. 

The  good  woman  expostulated,  but  he  had  his  way. 
Although  simple  of  mind,  he  possessed  a  mulish  ten- 
dency. 

"It  was  ghastly  upstairs,  Jenny!"    he  confided  to 


the  niece  "  I  seem  to  have  been  there  seven  months 
instead  of  as  many  days." 

She  sympathised  without  her  natural  abruptness  of 
speech,  and  he  shifted  in  his  chair  to  look  at  her. 

"  Jenny,"  he  said  solemnly,  "  if  I  were  to  die  I  should 
like  you  to  have  all  my  books  on  the  shell  there. 
You've  dusted  them  for  so  long.  While  upstairs  I  was 
thinking— — " 

"Nonsense,"  she  interpolated  "You  have  the 
blues,  I  guess." 

Although  her  tone  was  tart,  the  former  gentleness 
he  had  noticed  in  her  bearing  remained.  She  stirred 
the  fire  and  laughed.  It  was  such  a  cheery  laugh  that 
he  caught  it  from  her,  and  responded  huskily. 

"  Don't  go,  Jenny,  you  do  me  good  ! " 

She  hummed  a  little  tune  while  lighting  the  gas 
and  drawing  the  blind,  and  was  careful  to  walk  on  her 
toes. 

"I  like  1o  hear  your  shpes  creaking,"  he  said  ; 
"  that  was  one  of  the  things  I  missed  upstairs." 

She  lingered  a  little  while,  and  finally  went  away  in 
a  hurry. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  is  too  old  to  hang  up  her  stocking 
on  Christmas  Eve?  "  he  soliloquised.  "  Should  like  to 
put  in  some  bon-bons,  and  some  hairpins,  and  some 
ribbon  and  lace — things  like  other  girls  wear.  Perhaps 
she  would  call  that  '  rubbish  '  though.     I  wish " 

He  went  on  wishing  a  great  many  things,  among 
them  that  he  were  clever  instead  of  good.  From  earliest 
recollection  he  had  been  called  "  a  good  boy,"  in  the 
nursery,  and  at  the  school,  and  in  the  office  where  he 
clerked.  But  just  now  he  was  in  the  mood  to  be  con- 
trary. He  wanted  to  say  a  great  deal  to  Jenny,  and 
didn't  know  how  to  say  it.  Subsecu  ntly,  when  she 
opened  the  door  a  couple  of  inches  to  inquire  if  he 
wanted  anything  else  that  night,  he  started  guiltily  and 
said  "  No  thank  you,"  instead  of  detaining  her.  When 
the  door  had  closed,  he  remained  staring  at  the 
panels. 

The  regular  tick-tick  of  the  little  clerk's  life  became 
uneven.  He  continued  to  drink  water,  but  sometimes 
arrived  at  his  office  five  minutes  late.  And  once  he 
forgot  the  Monday  morning  payment  to  his  landlady. 
She  let  the  day  go  by  without  comment,  but  when 
Tuesday  evening  waned  and  there  was  no  sign  from 
him,  she  told  her  niece  to  throw  out  a  reminder,  which 
Jenny  did  reluctantly. 

"  I've  never  done  such  a  thing  before,"  he  exclaimed, 
two  red  spots  adorning  his  cheek-bones.  "  The  fact  is, 
I — I  didn't  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  the  omission 
must  have  made  me  miscalculate  the  days." 

The  fact  was  true,  but  as  an  excuse  for  his  forgetful- 
ness  he  privately  scorned  it.      He  brooded. 

"  Perhaps  I'm  going  to  be  ill.  I  don't  feel  myself 
exactly.  My  own  machinery  seems  to  have  stopped, 
and  something  else  to  be  propelling  me  along.  I  don't 
know  where — and  I  don't  care  !  " 

Then  he  trembled  at  the  recklessness  of  his  new 
attitude,  and  endeavoured  to  collect  his  former  self. 
For  ten  days  he  went  about  with  an  inward  sentinel 
over  his  thoughts  and  actions  ;  at  the  end  of  them  he 
had  lost  his  appetite  and  wore  the  expression  of  a 
hunted  criminal. 

"  You  re  overworking,"  Jenny  remarked,  meeting 
him  on  the  stairs  one  morning. 

The  sallowness  of  his  face  had  deepened,  and  his 
shoulders  were  more  contracted.  He  shrank  away 
from  her  solicitude,  magnifying  it  to  himself  when 
alone.     At    odd    moments    he    stealthily    studied    his 
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countenance  in  the  mantelpiece  mirror,  observing 
critically  that  his  features  were  sharpening'. 

"  I  suggest  a  man  in  love  !  "  he  muttered,  his  mouth 
twitching  in  comical  dismay.  "  And  I  am  forty-nine — 
and  look  it  !  " 

By-and-bye  his  distress  gave  way  to  a  thrill  at  once 


days  in  a  lodging-house  must  be  awful.  I  was  sorfy 
for  you  at  Christmas." 

"  Were  you,  Jenny  ?  " 

He  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  her  shoulder  as  she 
moved  to  the  door.  If  he  had  not  previously  tortured 
himself  enough,  he   might   have   risked    every  hope   at 


pleasurable  and  lugubrious  in  its  conscious  hopeless-  that  moment,  and  spoken.  He  said  something  inco- 
ness.  But  he  hugged  the  spasm  to  his  breast,  feeding 
it  with  illusive  hopes,  until  it  had  fastened  on  the  very 
pivot  of  his  lonely  existence.  He  became  buoyant  in 
spirits  and  youthful  in  manner.  The  beggars  in  the 
streets  received 
of  his  charity  in 
pennies  ad  lib. , 
their  outward 
wretchedness  re- 
proaching his  v 
inward  joy.  His 
newly-born  hap- 
piness was  self- 
create  d.  He 
cherished  it  con- 
tinually, guard- 
ing it  with 
jealous  care, 
fearing  an  out- 
side word  might 
crush  it.  Partly 
for  this  reason 
he  hesitated  to 
speak  to  Jenny  ; 
he  preferred  liv- 
ing in  theideality 
of  his  love  to 
risking  certain 
possibilities.  It 
was  with  a  pain- 
ful effort  that 
he  fixed  the  date 
of  his  proposal  ; 
and  he  looked 
forward  to  the 
day  as  a  man  an- 
ticipates his  exe- 
cution, with  a 
feverish  hope  of 
a  timely  re- 
prieve. What 
if  she  shattered 
his  dreams  with 
a  laugh  of  deri- 
s  i  o  n  ?  The 
doubt  came  to 
him  suddenly  in 
the  office,  and 
he  made  his  first 
blotin  the  ledger. 

He  had  de- 
cided to  "  put  his 
fate  to  the  test  " 
on  Easter  Mon- 
day,     being      a 

special  day,  and  one  likely  to  colour  the  occasion  with 
brightness.  There  was  a  week  to  the  good  in  which 
h*e  could  live  in  the  heaven  of  his  imagination.  He 
grudged  the  nights  which  were  passed  in  sleep,  and 
woke  to  count  with  regret  another  day  nearer  to  the 
end  of  his  suspense.  Finally  his  natural  nervous 
terror  overpowered  his  yearning.  He  juggled  with 
his  reason  in  persuading  himself  that  any  day  would 
be  as  good  as  the  one  determined. 

"  I'm  going  to  spend  my  Easter  holidays  away — with 
some  relations,"  he  told  Jenny,  awkwardly  jerking  out 
the  lie.  "  I'm  going  to  have  some  —  some  jolly 
times." 

"  I  hope  you  will,"  she  said  with   sincerity.      "  Holi- 


herently  relative  to  "a  jolly  Bank  Holiday  "  tor  herself; 

and  mildly  cursed   his   stupidity  when    the   opportunity 

had  slipped  from  him. 

It  was  on   the  dav   Stephen    ran   away   to   spend  his 

vacation,  in  an- 
other ^econd- 
lloor  sitting- 

room  in  the 
next  street,  that 

,  Jenny       became 

engaged  to  the 
drawing  -  room 
lodger. 

When,  at  four 
o'clock  on  the 
Bank  Holiday, 
Stephen  Lamb 
let  himself  into 
his  old  apart- 
ments with  the 
latch-key  and 
crept  up  to  his 
parlour  with  the 
stealth  of  a  bur- 
glar, he  had 
found  his  own 
society  [in  un- 
familiar sur- 
roundings too 
depressing. 

"I'll  do  it  to- 
night," he  mut- 
tered crouching 
in  the  armchair. 
"  The  first  time 
I  see  her  I'll  say 
—I'll  say—"  ' 
He  mumbled, 
and  shivered, 
and  started  vio- 
lently at  every 
sound  about  the 
house,  until  the 
door  opened  sud- 
denly, and  he 
shrank  into  the 
utmost  limits  of 
the  chair.  It 
was  Jenny  car- 
rying a  bedroom 
c  a  n  d  1  e.  She 
went  straight  to 
the  mirror  and 
surveyed  herself 
with  steady  in- 
gown,  and   that 


Once  he  forgot  the  Monday  morning  payment' 


terest.     He  saw  that  she  wore  a  n 
her  hair  was  all  pinned  up. 

There  was  a  festive  importance  about  the  lace  frills 
at  her  throat  and  wrists  which  made  her  unfamiliar  to 
his  eye. 

"  f  hardlv  knew  you,  Jenny,"  he  said  in  a  dry  whisper. 
"  I  came  back  half  an  hour  ago,"  he  explained,  as  she 
confronted  him  with  a  gasp  of  surprise.  "  I  didn't  like 
— my  relations." 

"You  must  be  cold,"  she  commented.  "I'll  put  a 
match  to  the  fire — it  is  laid." 

He  sat  there  shivering  while  the  faggots  crackled. 

"A  new  rig,  Jenny,  eh  ?  " 

"Yes!    I  thought  I  had  trailed  about  in  my  aunt's 
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skirts  and  odd  bodices  long  enough,  so  I  gently  hinted 
at  being'  fitted  up  like  other  girls." 

"  You  look  better  than  other  girls,  Jenny.     You " 

but  there  he  stopped.  The  muffin  bell  in  the  street  gave 
him  an  inspiration.  "  I  could  just  eat  a  muffin,"  lie 
said,  betraying  some  excitement.  .  "  Get  enough  for 
us  both,  Jenny,  and  we'll  toast  them  up  here.'' 

The  coals  had  flamed  and  burned  red  when  she 
returned  with  the  muffins  and  the  tea-tray.  As  she 
knelt  on  the  hearthrug  with  the  toasting-fork,  she  was 
sensible  of  his  scrutiny. 

"  Do  you  think  that  two  people  could  live  on  ,£120  a 
year,  and  not  be  uncomfortable  ?  "  he  asked,  without 
prelude. 


muffin  should  see  her  resting  in  his  arms,  and  the  joy  of 
his  life  begun.  He  compared  the  long,  lonely  empti- 
ness of  the  past  with  the  warm  promise  of  the  future, 
and  laughed  aloud,  exultingly.  Trepidation  had  given 
way  to  confidence.  It  was  all  so  near,  almost  within 
his  hands.  In  a  few  more  seconds  he  would  be  breath- 
ing a  little  prayer  of  thankfulness.       In  a  few  more 

seconds 

"  You  must  wish  me  a  double  happiness  this  Easter,'] 
she  was  saying  in  a  soft,  shy  voice.      "  I  am  going  to  be 
j  married  at  Whitsuntide." 

She  held  the  toasting-fork  listlessly,  and  the  half-done 
\  muffin  slipped  unheeded  among-  the  ashes.  Mechani- 
'  cally  he  picked  it   up  while  the  low  voice  murmured  on 
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Studies  in  expression  :  Watching  the   Punch   and  Judy  Show  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens,   Paris 


"If  the  woman  had  any  'grit'  in  her — yes,"  she 
answered  promptly. 

"  I  am  sure  that  she  has  !  " 

"Then  I  shouldn't  lose  any  time,"  she  advised. 
"  You  live  such  a  dreary,  vegetable  kind  of  life." 

"  Dreary,  vegetable  kind  of  life  !  "  he  echoed. 

Her  advice  had  opened  the  way  for  him.  Why 
couldn't  he  plunge  into  it?  -  Why  couldn't. he  do  the 
thing  like  other  fellows  ?  His  heart  was  thumping  under 
his  waistcoat  with  love's  eloquence,  but  his  tongue  was 
heavy,  and  he  hadn't  the  courage  to  touch  her.  As  she 
turned  the  muffin  over  he  decided  desperately  that 
"when  the  other  side  was  done  "  he  would  say  some- 
thing,   however  wild   or  stupid  ;  that  the   finish  of  that 


about  "Somebody's"  virtues  and  goodness,  and  the 
little  house  that  "  Somebody  "  had  fixed  upon;  and, 
finally,  the  nobility  and  devotion  of  that  wonderful 
"  Somebodv." 

Stephen  listened,  and  the  half-expectant  smile  on  his 
lips  straightened  into  two  sharp  lines.  He  laughed  a 
little  imitation  laugh  in  response  to  her  full  one  as  she 
unconsciously  burst  his  pretty  air-bubble.  For  an  in- 
stant he  was  tempted  to  make  an  outcry  of  the  pain  that 
had  fastened  on  his  heart. 

In  the  next 

"  This  muffin  is  spoilt,"  he  said,  slowly  blowing 
at  the  smudgy  ash  marks.  "  Let's  try  another, 
Jenny." 
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A    MARCHIONESS    WHO    WAS    ONCE    AN    ACTRESS 


Miss  Rosie   Boot,    now   Marchioness   of  Headfort,  is  here  shown   at   home  in  one  of  her 

beautiful  new  dresses  [PhbW  by  Lafayette 
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MR.  CYRIL   MAUDE   AS   THE    STUTTERING 


Infuriated  by  the  selfishness  of  Olive's  elderly  relations  Sir  Richard  Kettle 


Somehow  or  another  it  is  nearly  always  a  plain  woman 
with  an  ugly  hat  who  gets  in  front  of  you  at  a  matinee. 
And  yet  Frocks  and  Frills  is  so  amusing-  a  play  that  the  loss 
of  temper  occasioned  by  such  obstructions  quickly  evaporates 
into  unalloyed  mirth.  For  solid  drama  your  British  play- 
wright may  be  sufficient,  but  where  light  and  airy  dialogue 
and  the  delicate  humour  of  fanciful  situations  are  to  be 
found,  the  inspiration  is  almost  sure  to  be  French.  Frocks 
and  Frills  is  of  French  extraction,  but  it  has  been  so  well 
adapted  by  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy  that  one  hardly  ever  notices 
the  ponderous  British  foot.  The  air  is  the  air  of  Bond  Street 
and  Belgravia,  and  the  frocks,  after  all,  are  supplied  (as  the 


programme  tells  you)  by  four  London  firms.  Mr.  Cyril 
Maude  is  not  exactly  the  hero  of  this  play  (there  is  no  real 
hero  in  Frocks  and  Frills),  but  he  may  well  be  called  so  for 
lack  of  a  better  name.  He  is  generous  and  light-hearted, 
afflicted  only  with  one  failing — an  unfortunate  stammer. 
When  he  wishes  to  tell  Enid  of  his  "love"  he  never  can  say  the 

letter  "  1  " — only  gasp  out,  "  I "  and  look  a  fool.    True, 

he  can  utter  any  sentence  or  pronounce  any  word  if  he 
begins  by  using  the  word  "  Damn  !"  but  such  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  proposal  might  naturally  give  offence,  and  Sir 
Richard  Kettle  has  to  live  on  without  declaring  his  love. 
The  scene  depicted  in  these  biograms  here  reproduced  is 


lectures   them    to   the    utmost    capacity   of    his   strength,    introducing   each 
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HERO    IN    "FROCKS   AND    FRILLS" 
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With  an  expletive  which   lie  finds  is  the    most  convenient  way  of  getting    over 

one  of  the  most  amusing'  in  an  amusing-  play.  Overcome  ,  In  the  third  act  we  have  the  cleverest  scene  of  all.  Xo 
by  indignation  at  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Enid's  cousin  wonder  that  all  London  is  flocking'  to  see  that  won- 
OhVe  by  her  elderly  relatives,  he  bursts  out  into  an  avalanche  derful  setting-  of  the  scene  in  a  fashionable  milliners 
of  indignation,  and  by  a  plentiful  use  of  the  necessary  swear-  [establishment.  The  dresses  are  magnificent,  and  the  dia- 
words,  gives  them  a  scolding  so  vigorous  that  they  are  not  I  logue  is  of  a  brilliance  rarely  met  with  outside  a  play  by 
ikely  to  forget  or  forgive  him  for  some  little  time.  I  Pinero.     And  the  Haymarket  is  such  a  pleasant  theatre. 


the  stutter,  which   is  his  only  infirmity,  and  which  at  last  leaves  him   utterly  exhausted 

(Biograms  by  the  Biograph  Stndi  ) 
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*      *      THE    SERVICE   VERSUS    SMALLPOX      *      * 


So  rapid  has  been  the  increase  of  smallpox  cases  during 
the  recent  cold  weather,  that  any  pictures  connected  with 
a  smallpox  hospital  must  be  of  interest.  The  accompany- 
ing  photographs  show  the  preparations   being'   made   for 
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The  cook  of  the  Royal  Naval  sick  qaurters,  Portland 

cases  in  the  Service,  where,  of  course,  every  risk  of  infection 
must  be  nipped  in  the  bud  at  all  cost.  The  insidious  nature 
of  smallpox  infection  may  be  realised  when  we  remember 
that  two  of  the  firemen  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  put 
out  a  fire  on  one  of  the  smallpox  ship-hospitals,  caught  the 
disease,  and  had  to  be  removed  to  Rotherhilhe.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  modern  science  recognises  that  no  one  is 
absolutely  immune.  Vaccination  is  not  a  perfect  preven- 
tive, but,  at  the  same  time,  statistics  undoubtedly  prove 
that  deaths  from  smallpox  in  the  case  of  vaccinated  persons 
are  infinitely  rarer  than  in  the  unvaccinated. 

A  doctor  in  a  smallpox  hospital  gets  vaccinated  once  every 
six  months  at  least,  and  the  utmost  precautions  are  taken  to 
prevent  any  spread  of  the  disease  outside  the  walls.  In  this 
army  hospital  it  will  be  seen  that  washing  is  done  on  the 
premises,  and  the  infectious  wards  are  isolated  bv  a  bridge 
from  the  others.  The  smell  inside  a  smallpox  ward  would 
be  unbearable  were  it  not  that  the  strongest  disinfectants 
and  deodorants  are  used.  This  is  fortunate  for  the  patients, 
who  have  quite  enough  with  their  own  illness  without  want- 
ing any  further  discomforts.  The  best  way  of  fighting 
smallpox  in  the  Army  or  elsewhere  is,  of  course,  to  keep 
yourself  in  good  health.  A  sturdy  body  with  the  blood  in 
good  circulation  can  defy  any  disease,  and  the  reason  why 
the  cold  weather  helps  the  spread  of  the  disease  so  much  is 
that  with  the  cold   comes,   in  so   many    cases,   a    lowering 


of  the  general  vitality,  and  so  a  weakened  power  of  resist, 
ing  the  attacks  of  disease. 

The  Navy,  of  course,  is  not  by  any  means  free  from  ih  i 
danger  of  this  terrible  scourge,  and  great  st'r  was  caused 
last  week  by  the  discovery  of  a  case  of  smallpox  on  board 
H.M.S.  XorthitHiberlaiid  at  Chatham.  The  most  stringent 
orders  have  been  issued  with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  the  ship  was  placed  in  quarantine, 
and  no  one  has  been  allowed  to  leave  or  board  the 
vessel.  As  this  order  has  affected  close  on  a  thousand 
men,  we  can  realise  how  serious  are  the  apprehensions  of 
the  authorities. 

A  fear  has  been  raised  that  the  smallpox  scourge  would 
frighten  people  away  from  the  Coronation,  but  this,  of 
course,  is  out  of  the  question.  The  same  scare  was  raised 
before  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  but  the  warm  weather  soon 
made  an  end  c  f 
the  smallpox  c  n 
the  banks  of  the 
Clyde.  The 
streets  will  be 
lined  by  soldiers 
sound  in  bodv 
and  limb,  and 
six  million  at 
least  healthy 
citizens  of  his 
Majesty  King 
Edward  VII. 
will  see  their 
Sovereign  pass 
t  h  r  o  u  g'  h  the 
streets  beneath 
a  g-lorious  sun  in 
June. 


Whilst  at  Li- 
verpool, I  paid  a 
visit  to  one  of 
the  theatres.  In 
one  of  the  scenes 
of  the  drama  a 
series  of  ani- 
mated photos  of 
the  war  was  in- 
troduced. One  picture,  representing  the  entry  of  Lord 
Roberts  into  Pretoria,  was  being  shown,  when  an  old  lady 
exclaimed:  "Why,  that's  my  boy  Jimmy,"  and  then  she 
fainted.  Subsequent  inquiries  elicited  the  fact  that  she  had 
recognised  in  one  of  the  troopers  her  only  son,  whom  she 
had  believed  to  have  been  killed  at  the  relief  of  Ladysmith. 
— Miss  A.  Hackwood,  Fire  Station,  Wednesbury. 
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Wards  isolated  for  smallpox  and 
infections  diseases 


Washing  done  on  the  premises  to  prevent  infection 


Preparing  a  ward  for  a  smallpox  case 
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PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT    CLEARING    A    FENCE 
The  President  is  a  keen  sportsman,  and  has  hunted  in  England  with  the  Warwickshire  Hounds 
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The  Most  Interesting  Family 

A  Nl'MBER  of  readers  have  written 
during;  the  last  few  weeks  sending 
ideas  for  competitions,  and  I  wish 
here  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
these  tokens  of  interest  and  good- 
feeling.  One  writer  suggests  a 
competition  of  photographs  of 
people  over  ninety,  while  another 
suggests  photographs  of  the  largest 
families.  To  meet  these  requests  I 
propose  a  competition  of  the  most 
interesting'  family  photographs  or 
photographs  of  family  groups.  It 
may  be  that  the  members  of  the 
groups  are  all  soldiers  or  sailors  or 
shoemakers,  or  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellors, or  they  may  all  be 
over  ninety  or  under  ten,  or  they 
ma}'  all  have  one  eye  and  no  teeth. 
Let  it  be  sufficient  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  make  them  of  particular 
interest.  Six  prizes  of  five  shillings 
each  will  be  awarded  to  the  most 
successful  senders, and  please  enclose 
stamped  envelope  for  the  return  of 
photographs.  I  cannot  guarantee 
the  return,  but  I  will  do  my  best 
(subject  to  the  vagaries  of  the  Post- 
master-General) to  see  that  everyone 
gets  his  own  again.  Last  day  for 
sending  in,  February  28th,  and 
the  results  will  be  published  on 
March  15th. 

Fxtra  Sight 

Some  of  us  are  apt  at  times  to  see 
double,  but  did  you  ever  try  to  see 
single  ?  I  mean  through  a  stereo- 
scope. It  took  me  quite  ten  minutes 
to  get  up  to  the  trick  of  seeing  the 
one  solid  picture  through  this  clever 
instrument,  but  now  I  can  do  it. 
I  find  it  one  of  the  most  pleasantest 
ways  in  which  to  spend  an  odd  half- 
hour.  I  have  just  been  looking 
through  a  series  of  stereoscopic 
photographs  of  Russia,  published  by 
Messrs.  Underwood  and  Underwood, 
an  enterprising  firm  whose  photo- 
graphs we  have  often  published  in 
our  Budget,  and  really  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  realistic  a  vision  of  far-away 
places  one  gets  from  such  pictures. 
You  see  the  same  life  that  you  see 
here  in  England — milkmaids,  cab- 
men, policemen,  and  all  the  other  in- 
dustrious members  of  society  at  work 
in  the  same  old  way,  though  in  such 
different  surroundings.  The  cine- 
matograph is  realistic,  but  not  so 
realistic  as  the  stereoscope.  I  wonder 
if  there  is  a  stereoscopic  cinemato- 
graph ?  That  would  be  the  most 
wonderful  thing  of  all. 

*    *    * 

A  Schoolboy  Freak 

Visitors  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
if  they  were  allowed  to  examine  the 
Coronation    chair,    would    find    cut 
boldly    into   the   solid    oak    seat,    in 
such  sprawling  letters  as  the  schoolboy's  knife  makes  upon 


his  desk  :  "  P.  Abbott  slept  in  this  chair  January  4th,  in  the 
year  1801."  P.  Abbott,  it  seems,  was  a  Westminster  school- 
boy, and  a  tradition— which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
is  true — tells  that  he  made  a  wager  with  a  schoolmate  that 
he  dare  stay  in  the  Abbey  all  night  alone.  In  order  to  win, 
he  hid  in  some  corner  of  the  old  building  until  the  doors 
were  locked  for  the  night.  Fearing,  however,  that  when 
morning  came  the  boy  with  whom  he  had  made  the  bet 
would  disbelieve  his  statement,  he  determined  to  have  some 
proof  of  the  fact,  and  so  he  spent  the  hours  of  the  early 
morning  in  carving  on  the  Coronation  chair  this  sentence. 

¥    *    ¥ 

"Which  Is"  Competition 

Many  qualities  and  virtues  have  been  ascribed  to  Dan 
Leno,  but  it  may  surprise  even  the  hero  of  Drury  Lane 
to  learn  that  he  was  voted  the  handsomest  man  in  our  issue 
of  January  17th  ;  Chancellor  von  Biilow  coming  second. 
The  prettiest  girl  was  Miss  Agnes  Fraser,  the  best  picture 
that  of  Q.  Battery,  R.H.A.,  returning  home,  the  best  para- 
graph "The  Awakening,"  and  the  best  feature  the  pictures  of 
the  Consumption  Hospital,  entitled  "The  King's  Crusade." 
Four  competitors  were  right  with  all  five,  viz.  : — T.  Boston, 
78,  Delancey  Street,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.  ;  E.  Smith,  jun., 
Nelherscale,  Ashby,  Leicestershire  ;  G.  Bates,  address 
illegible  ;  and  J.  Garnett,  65,  St.  John's  Villas,  Upper 
Holloway,  N.  As  the  Chancellor  von  Biilow  was  the 
second  best,  A.  Mallinson,  26,  Bank  Street,  Carlisle,  who 
had  von  Biilow  as  his  fifth  wins  the  fifth  ^s. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 
No  Flowers 

The  Storeyette  Competition  for  the  week  after  next  will 
deal  with  "  Courting."  You  may  have  courted  yourself, 
and  like  to  tell  the  story  ;  and  you  may  have  heard  a  good 
story  of  a  friend's  experiences  in  that  most  difficult  business. 
Postcards  as  usual,  and  no  flowers  for  the  editor. 


Awarded  the  prize  tor  beauty  at  IJarnuni's  Show,  Paris 
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Making  buoys  for  Ramsgate  Harbour 


A  very  witty  Paddy  had  heard  of  a  pork-butcher  who 
was  very  difficult  to  "  make."  Paddy  one  day  ventured  the 
task  and  west  to  the  shop,  and  the  following  conversation 
ensued: — Paddy:    "A    yard    of    bacon,    please."      Pork- 


butcher:  "Very  well,  sir,'''  opening-  a  drawer  and  taking 
out  three  feet  of  a  pig  ;  "  here  you  are  — one,  two,  three — 
three  feet  one  yard,  isn't  it  ?  Tenpence  -  halfpenny, 
please." 
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An  English  Pen 

FOR 

Englishmen. 


A  PERFECT 

WRITING 
INSTRUMENT. 


COMPLETE. 


ORMISTON 

Fountain  Pen. 


DON'T    ACCEPT 
FOREIGN  IMITATIONS. 


Of  all  Stationers,  or 

ORMISTON  &  GLASS, 

29-  FARRINCDON  STREET,  LONDON. 

Contractors    to    II. M.    Government,      y 
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At    BREAKFAST,    LUNCH    and 
SUPPER. 


"  It  is   my    Ideal   of    Perfection— There    is 
No    Better    Food." 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E..  &c. 
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Be   Y'S 

When   you    RYS 
And   take   FRY'S 

PURE  CONCENTRATED 
COCOA. 
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AT    THE    LOOKING-GLASS 

Very 'slowly,  and  seemingly  mi- 
willingly,  Spring  is  advancing.  Once 
or  twice  already  we  have  almost 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  dainty 
raiment,  but  her  progress  lias  been 
rudely  hindered  by  Winter's  cold 
relentless  hand,  and  she  has  re- 
treated a  little  ;  while  Winter,  with 
haughty  mien,  still  strives  onward, 
and  Spring-  is  repelled  by  his 
disdainful  glance.  However,  the 
weather,  though  bitterly  cold,  is 
lovely,  and  is  giving  us  a  good 
chance  to  "  finish  "  up  our  winter 
frocks,  while  we  look  about  us  with 
glad  expectancy,  seeking— not  what 
we  may  devour,  but  wherewithal 
we  may  be  clothed.  If  we  have 
plenty  of  money  and  good  taste 
there  is  little  fear  but  that  we 
shall  soon  be  suited.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  former  commodity 
is  limited,  we  shall  have  to  use  much 
discretion  in  choosing.  Already  the 
shops  are  full  of  pretty  spring  ma- 
terials, trimmings,  ornaments,  &c, 
and  our  dressmaker  awaits  our 
pleasure  with  plenty  of  ideas  fresh 
from  Paris  ;  her  fingers  burning  to 
"build''  some  of  the  ravishing- 
novelties  her  brain  has  worked  out, 
or  to  cop}'  some  of  the  charming 
models  just  arrived froni  Paris.  One 
f l-^4^^^\i  WIS  °^  tne  loveliest  things   I   have   seen 

yet  is  an  Empire  evening  dress  of 
ivory  white  satin.  The  quaint  short- 
waisted  bodice  is  in  satin,  slashed  up 
the  centre  front,  and  embroidered 
with  sprays  of  roses  and  leaves. 
Some  dainty  trimming,  composed 
chiefly  of  pearls  and  small  bril- 
liants, forms  a  pretty  finish  to  the 
neck.  The  sleeves  are  of  accordion- 
<<^'r-ji^i>y  pleated  chiffon,  edged  with  tiny  ruch- 
ings  of  the  same  material.  The  skirt 
is  of  chiffon,  all  tucked  by  hand, 
over  a  foundation  of  satin.  In  front 
the  lucks  are  quite  short,  and  then  they  art  of  graduated 
lengths  towards  the  back,  where  they  reach  almost  to  the 
edge  of  the  skirt.  The  chiffon  is  also  slashed  up  on  the  left 
side  of  the  front  about  fifteen  inches,  and  is  embroidered, 
like  the  bodice.  The  edge  is  outlined  by  ruchings.  Several 
coquettish  little  frills  of  chiffon  peep  from  between  the 
"  slashed  "  chiffon  in  front.  At  the  bottom  of  the  foundation 
are  soft,  fluffy  frills  of  chiffon.  The  whole  effect  is  simply 
cl  1  a  rming. 


\V_ 


*    n    ^ 

THE     HOUSE 

To  Clean  a  Sponge.  —  Place  it  in  a  quart  of  hot  water  in 
which  one  pennyworth  of  salts  of  lemon  has  been  dissolved, 
and  let  it  soak  well  ;  then  rinse  it. 

To  Clean  Hairbrushes. — Add  a  little  Scrubb's  ammonia  to 
some  lukewarm  water  and  keep  gently  "dabbing"  the 
bristles  of  the  brushes  into  it,  taking  care  not  to  wet  the 
back  :  rinse  thoroughly.  Washing-soda  will  also  answer 
this  purpose. 


A  Simple   Way  of  Cleaning  o    Catpet. —kpn\y   Scrubb's 
ammonia  and  hot  water  with  a  flannel. 

¥    ¥    * 

What  a  delightful  surprise  it  is  when  the  afternoon -lea 

bread  and  butter  has  a  delicate  flavour  of  onion  !  A  good 
way  to  clean  a  knife  that  has  been  used  for  onions  is  to  rub 
it  with  a  flannel  dipped  in  coarse  salt  (or  rub  it  at  once  with 
a  crust   of  bread).     Of  course   the   best   plan  is  'o  keep  one 

knife  for  onions  alone. 

*    *    * 

THE     KITCHEN 

Mince  and  Macaroni  is  a  pretty  and  wholesome  dish. 
Boil  the  macaroni  111  milk  until  tender,  then  put  it  into  a 
wetted  basin,  laying  the  pipes  up  the  sides  of  the  basin  ; 
fill  with  mince,  and  steam  an  hour  ;  then  serve  with 
poured  round. 


gravy 


A  Nice  Savoury, — Stamp  some  croutons  out  of  thin  slices 
of  bread,  and  fry  them  light  brown  Spread  them  with  a 
paste  made  of  cheese,  a  little  butter,  mustard,  and  cayenne. 
Place  them  in  a  hot  oven  until  the  cheese  has  melted.  Serve 
at  once. 

*    *    * 

Corporation  Cakes. — Beat  11  02.  01  butler  to  a  cream,  and 
stir  into  it  %  lb.  of  currants,  */2  lb.  of  sugar,  and  1  lb.  of 
flour.  A  little  brand}'  is  an  improvement.  Make  this  mix- 
ture into  small  cakes,  place  on  a  greased  tin,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  about  twentv  minutes. 


Miss  Edith  Grey   l.ui  nand .   a  pretty  concert  singer 
who  is  touring  with  Mr.  Dennis  O'  Sullivan 
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MISS    ALICE    ROOSEVELT 

The   litest   and  official   portrait  of    the   prett/   daughter  of  the  President,   who  is   Lunching 
the  "  Hohenzollern,"  and   who  may  come  to   see  the  Coronation 

(Photo  by  Francis  1!.  Johnstone) 
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SIX  GRAND  PRIZE  .  COMPETITIONS. 

■ \- mllllllnm \ 

The    Editor  of    the    Black   and    White    Budget    offers    Five    Prizes    of 
TEN    AND    SIXPENCE    EACH,  for  the  five  best  stories  telling 

A    STORY    CONNECTED    WITH     COURTING 

Tell  us  the  story  on  the  back  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Black  and 
White  Budget,  34,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.      And  don't  forget  to  put  your  own  address. 

TV    R  PH^TP  A  pnc         ami   y  77i/s   Competition  closes  on  Friday,  February  21,  and 

*N    °-         lUoitAKUo        Ui\  L,  Y  .  the  resuit  wm  be  announced  March  8. 


MARKED     "  COMPETITION.' 


O  1       The   Editor   of  the    "Black   and   White   Budget"   will  award,    until  further. 

notice,    a   Monthly  Prize   of  £$t    and  a    Certificate   of  Merit,  for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  AM  CURRENT  EVENT 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  Editor  will  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  month  has  been  best  suited  for  reproduction,  and  will  forward  a 
cheque  for  £5  (Five   Pounds)  together  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  a  photographer  supplies  his  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
prise  ivill  be  equally  divided  between  photographer  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  photographer  only.      Prize-winner  for  January,  Mark  Cook,  Chester. 


3.]  WHICH     IS 

1.     The   Handsomest   Man  ? 

2.     The  Prettiest   Girl? 

3.     The   Most   Interesting   Picture? 

4.     The  Most    Interesting   Paragraph  ? 
5.     The    Best   Feature  ? 

in  this  number  of  the  Budget.  Send  your  opinion  on  the  back  of  a  postcard. 
Whoever  can  pick  out  the  answers  which  coincide  most  with  popular  opinion  must 
have  considerable  skill  in  gauging  the  public  taste,  and  probably  would  make  a 
first-rate  Editor.  Five  prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  most  correct  answers.  Last  day 
February   21st.       Results   announced   March  8th. 


4.]        DID    WHIPPING     DO    YOU    GOOD? 

The  three  best  answers  written   on    postcards  will  gain   Prizes   of  7s.  6d.   each. 
Last  cay  for  answers,    February   21st.      Results,    March   8th.     (See  page  672.) 


5J       THE  MOST  INTERESTING  FAMILY  YOU  KNOW.     See  p.  672. 
6.]  $EE    PAGE    B<72. 
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The^C'Iose  of  a  Fine  Career  | 

UOR    months   and   months   the    shrewder   financial 

-*-       critics  had  warned  the  public  against  Mr.  Whit- 


Mr.  Whittaker  Wright,  whose  speculations  have  smashed  the  Loudon 
and  Globe  and  ruined  many  families 

taker  Wright  and  all  his  schemes,  but  that  gentleman 

knowing  he  had  names  such   as   Lord 

Dufferin    on    his    board,    laughed    his       ,. 

critics    to    scorn    and    speculated    more 

wildly   than   ever.      The    extraordinary 

revelations  recently  made  in  the  Courts 

tell  a  tale  of  folly  which,  alas  !  has  been 

told  too   often  before — a  set  of  dummy 

directors,    with     one    man     doing     the 

whole   business,   and   that   business  no 

business  at  all.      Titled  nobodies,   who 

got  over  ^4,000    in    fees,  did   nothing 

but  sign  cheques.      Unfortunately,  one 

was  not  a   nobody,  but  was  the  finest 

diplomat  of  the  past  century.     How  sad 

it  is  to  think  that  so  brilliant  a  career 

should  end  under  such  a  cloud  ! 


serenely  with  new  schemes  and  new  directors.  There 
are  plenty  of  fools  in  this  world,  and  .Mr.  Wright 
in    his    evidence    showed    that   he    clearly    recognise! 

the   fact.     He   has    a    "  humble    cot- 

■  tage"   into    which  he  can   retire  and 

^^       plan    fresh    schemes,    entertain    fresh 

noodles,    and    secure    fresh    directors. 

Let  us  hope  Jhat  none  of  our  readers 

will  prove  fresh  victims. 

*  »    » 

Devonport  and  Dartmouth 
A  CTIVE  preparations  are  being1 
^*-  made  in  these  South  Coast 
towns  for  the  Royal  visit  next  month. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that 
by  special  courtesy  of  the  Admiral 
Superintendent  at  Devonport,  we 
were  able  to  give  pictures  of  H..M.S. 
Queen  in  building  as  a  double-page. 
This  splendid  battleship  may  well 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  finest  vessels 
in  the  Navy,  and  we  all  hope  the 
launch  will  prove  a  success.  The 
King  and  Queen  should  enjoy  their 
visit  to  Dartmouth,  which,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  prettiest  town  in  Eng- 
land. The  Rhine  is  second-rate  com- 
pared with  the  Dart,  where  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  reminds  one  of 
the  tropics.  Driving  over  from  Kings- 
bridge  last  September,  I  actually  saw 
a  eucalyptus  tree  growing  casually  by 
the  roadside,  as  if  it  were  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

*  *   * 

Almost  a  Centenarian 

A  N  artistic  career  that  dated  from 
^*-  18 1 2  and  was  carried  on  con- 
tinuously for  ninety  years  with  undi- 
minished activity,  must  surely  rank 
among  the  marvels  of  history.  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci  is  almost  the  only  artist 
on  record  who  worked  after  the  age 
of  ninety,  and  his  work  lay  more  in 
the  direction  of  designing  canals  than 
work  with  the  brush.  Sidney  Cooper, 
however,  was  a  painter  from  first  to 
last.     At  the  ag-e  of  nine  he  was  found  drawing  the 


*   *   * 

The  Speculator  Himself 

R.  WHITTAKER  WRIGHT  him- 
self will    probably  bob  up   again 


\     - 


1111111 


M] 


The  humble  cottage  which  Mr.  Whittaker  Wright  calls  "home' 
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bell  tower  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  a  slate.  At  the 
age  of  ninety-nine  he  was.  still  at  work  with  the  bells 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral  in  his  ears.  No  wonder  that 
the  King-  signalised  his  appreciation  of  so  interesting  a 
subject  by  presenting-  the  artist  with  the  M.V.O. 

*    *    * 

One  of  Many 

COUNTLESS    stories    are    told    of  Sidney  Cooper's 
wit.     He  was,  of  course,  well  known  for  his  fond- 
ness   for  pastoral    subjects    {e.g. ,    the    picture    in    our 


The  Great  .Midland  Inhibition 

PREPARATIONS  on  an  enormous  scale  are  being 
•*-  carried  on  at  Wolverhampton  for  the  gig-antic 
Exhibition  of  1902.  Some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the 
undertaking  may  be  gathered  from  the  buildings  which 
are  being  erected,  and  which  are  rapidly  approaching 
completion.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  the  exhibi- 
tion will  be  on  quite  as  large  a  scale  as  that  recently 
held  at  Glasgow  ;  and  the  Wulfrunians  are  determined 
to    be   behind  similar  enterprises    in    nothing— and  of 


The    Late    Sidney    Cooper,    R.A.,    at    his   easel 

Born  at  Canterbury,  Sept.  26.  1803 — died  Feb.  7,  190?. 


(Photo  by  Robinson 


photograph).     On  a  certain   Press  day  before  the  open-  ! 
ing  of  the  Academy,  Sidney  Cooper  hurried  to  one  of  the  i 
galleries  for  some  special  purpose  when  the  critics  were 
at  work,  and   found   two  standing  before  a  picture  of 
his.    At  that  moment  the  younger  of  the  two  exclaimed  : 
"Any  machine  could  turn  out  sheep  like  that  !  "     Mr.  I 
Cooper  put   his  hand  in  his  pocket,  produced  his  card,  I 
and   handing   it    to   the    newspaper    man,    said,    with 
gravity  :  "  If  you  will  kindly  send  that  machine  to  this 
address  when  completed,    I'll    send  you    a    cheque  for 
^Ti,ooo  to  the  institute  for  decayed  journalists  !  " 


most  to  be  far  ahead.  The  principal  building  is  a  huge 
hall  of  Oriental  style  of  architecture.  It  is  built  of  wood, 
the  latter  being  covered  with  a  stone  or  cement-facing 
of  dazzling  whiteness,  the  cupolas  and  minarets  being 
appropriately  coloured.  The  whole  forms  a  most 
imposing  structure,  and  the  space  afforded  to  exhibitors 
and  sightseers  is  on  the  most  ample  scale.  A  second 
hall,  which,  but  for  its  larger  neighbour,  would  appear 
vast  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  stands  near  the 
first,  differing  somewhat  in  style,  being  more  massive 
in  appearance. 
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*      *    ENGLAND    v.    IRELAND    AT    LEICESTER    *      * 


.Syr-* 
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A  line  out  in  the  snow 


One  of  the  scrimmages  which   made  up  most  of  the  game 
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THE     ARO     EXPEDITION 


The  West  African  F.F.   ready  for  an  attack,  which,  however,  did  not  come  off 


Marching  through  the  enemies'  country,  which  was  often  scientifically  entrenched  with  rifle  pits 
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A  flag  of  trues 


The  pet  puppy  and  little  goat  (W.A.F.F.) 


Buying  yams  from  friendly  natives,  who  see  money  for  the  first  time 
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BIG    GUNS    IN    A    BRITISH    FORTRESS 


It  would  be  a  pity  to  inform  the 
enemies  of  this  country  which  fortress 
the  accompanying-  photographs  depict. 
Suffice  to  say  that  these  enemies  will 
find  out  soon  enough  if  they  try  to  attack 
the  shores  of  old  England,  where  a 
goodly  number  of  goodly  men  are  ready, 
boys,  ready.  Life  in  a  fortress,  of 
course,  is  sometimes  rather  dull,  though 


Counters  eight  of  a  "in.  R.1S.L.  gun  being  removed  on  a  temporary  sleigh 


A  cosy  corner  in  a  fortress 


the  gunner  who 
is  keen  on  his 
work  always 
finds  something- 
to  do  in  con- 
nection with 
his  favourite 
death  -  dealer, 
and  dreams 
dreams  of  the 
day  on  which  he  will  be  able  to  smash  up  a  first-class 
battleship,  or  tread  on  the  corns  of  a  submarine  torpedo 
boat. 

One  or  two  of  our  fortresses  unfortunately  bear  the 
reputation  of  being  death-traps — placed  as  they  are  in 
isolated  positions  which  on  occasion  might  well  disturb 
the  equanimity  of  an  attacking-  force,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  well-directed  shot.  Let 
us  hope  that  that  shot  will  never  be  fired,  and  that  those 
posted  in  places  of  such  exceptional  danger  may  come 
out   unscathed. 

For  a  long  time  our  garrison    artillery   saw  little    real 


fighting  until,  by  special  dispensation  of  Providence,  some 
intelligence  came  into  the  brains  of  the  War  Office  people, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  siege  train  out  to  South 
Africa.  Very  soon  we  found  that  still  more  big  guns  were 
wanted  and  still  more  big-  gunners  ;  and  now  we  are  in  the 
satisfactory  position  of  having  our  garrisons  manned  to  a 
large  extent  by  soldiers  who  have  fired  lyddite  at  a  real  foe 
and  not  a  mere  target.  Practice  is  everything,  and  the 
practice  gained  against  Boer  entrenchment  taught  us  a  lot. 


Dismounting  a  7in.  R.B.L.  Gun 
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a) 


Tommy  saw  the  pancakes  tossed, 
He  thought  he'd  have  a  try, 


He  didn't  catch  it  in  the  pan, 
He  caught  it  in  his  eye. 
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HIS    MAJESTY'S    BO'SUN    SINGS    "THE   MIDSHIPMITE" 


Mr,  T,  ColvilJ,  the  popular  boatswain  on  the  King's  Yacht,  is  a  most   dramatic    singer,  and  at  the  conceit 

held  the  other  day  won  the   heartiest  applause  [PhptobyTlussell  and  Sons 
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ODDS    AND    ENDS    OF   WAR 


One  of  the  Queen's  Bays  with  the  new  Cavalry  outfit        Automatic  r.lcase  lifeboat,  attached  to  e\ery  man-o'-war 

Photos  by  Ciibb 


O'hat  are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying? 

The  South  African  war  has  been  essentially  an  inland 
war  ;  and  we  all  remember  the  surprise  with  which  we  once 
received  the  news  that  a  commando  of  Boers  was  within 
sight  of  the  sea,  and  had  been  fired  at  by  a  British  g-un- 
1  o  it.  Of  course,  the  original  intention  of  Paul  Krug-er 
and  Co.  was  to  drive  us  into  the  sea,  and  eat  fish  dinners 
;  t  Durban.  Colonel  Crabbe's  column,  here  depicted,  is  not 
at  Durban,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent  from  Cape 


Town  ;  and 

shore. 


dreary  march   it   was  over   the  sandy 
*    *   * 


Cavalry  Accoutrements 

General  French  thinks  that  the  sword  is  a  useful  arm 
for  cavalry,  but  the  War  Office  thinks  otherwise,  and  our 
cavalry  is  being'  turned  into  a  sort  of  mounted  infantry. 
Here  we  have  one  of  the  Queen's  Bays,  that  g-allant  regi- 
ment, with  the  new  accoutrements  and  the  new  way  of 
carrying,  the  shooting-  weapon. 


Colonel  Crabbe's  co!u:nn  advancing   along  the  seashore 
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Awaiting  a  friend 


WHY    COLLIERS    "  COWER 


Colliers  arc  not  as  other  men  arc.  They 
never  stand  at  street  corners,  for  instance  They 
squat,  or  as  they  themselves  put  it,  "  cower." 
The  uninitiated  reader  can  see  how  it  is  done  by- 
reference  to  the  photographs.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  features  ot  life  in  colli  t\  towns 
that  when  their  work  is  done  the  miners  gather 
-in  groups  in  Iront  of  their  houses  and  "  cower" 
in  the  street  or  on  the  footpath.  If  you  go  to  a 
colliery  yard  on  pay-day  you  may  sec  hundreds 
of  them  doing-  it.  A  collier  promises  to  meet  a 
friend  at  a  certain  place  ar.d  finds  he  has  to  wait. 
Does  he  "  hang  about  "?  No,  he  gets  his  heels 
on  the  edge  of  the  footpath  and  squats  con- 
tentedly until  the  othei'icomes  along.  He  could 
do  it  for  hours  and  not  feel  it.  A  summer's  even- 
ing, and  Sundays,  will  always  bring  the  colliers 
out  of  doors  to  "cower."  You  ask  the  reason. 
Well,  while  at  work  hewing  coal  the  miner  often 
lias  to  curl  himself  into  the  smallest  possible  size, 
and  he  does  this  by  squatting  on  his  heels  or  toes. 
Eight  hours  a  day  of  this  sort  of  thing  soon  has 
the  effect  of  enabling  him  to  take  this  curious 
position  as  being  more  restful  than  any  other. 
To  inexperienced  persqns  the  very  reverse  is  the 
case.  By  the  way,  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that 
colliers  "cower"  that  they  are  as  a  rule  bow- 
legged. 


The  friend 


A  group  of  gossips  at  a  street-corner  in  St.  Helens 
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First  Prize,   10s.   (>d. 

One  of  my  old  schoolmates  was  a  most  reckless  fellow. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  hauled  before  the  headmaster  for 
misconduct.  Going-  boldly  up  he  took  his  stand  before  the 
head,  who  caned  him  severely.  Directly  the  caning-  was 
over  the  boy  lowered  his  head  and  butted  the  master  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  bowling  him  clean  over  on  his  back. 
Alter  doing  this  heroic  feat  he  rushed  from  the  school.  For 
a  whole  month  he  did  not  come  near  the  school,  and  when 
inquiries  were  made  at  his  home,  his  parents  said  they  could 
not  make  out  what  had  become  of  him.  Information  was 
given  to  the  police,  who  tried  in  vain  to  trace  him.  I,  how- 
ever, knew  were  he  hid,  and  thinking;  the  game  had  lasted 
long-  enough,  told  the  schoolmaster  that  he  slept  at  nights  in 
a  brick  kiln  about  two  miles  away.  On  hearing  this,  his 
father,  the  attendance  officer,  and  the  schoolmaster  made  a 
midnig'ht  raid  on  th;  truant's  lair,  and  discovered  him  sleep- 
ing inside  of  a  large  pipe  in  the  kiln.  I  was  never  forgiven 
for  having  "split  "  on  him.  — Fred.  Mills,  Herald  Office, 
Rhosllanerchrug'og-,  North  Wales. 


V     *     * 

Second  Prize,    10s. 


6d. 


One  of  my  schoolday  tricks  was  taking-  a  wasps'  nest 
with  two  of  my  mates,  doing  it  up  into  a  parcel  and  taking- 
it  to  one  of  the  servants  at  the  Vicarage,  saying:  "A  parcel 
lor  you,  Fanny,  by  the  carrier  ;  threepence  to  pay."  She 
took  it  in,  so  pleased,  undone  it  ;  out  flew  thousands  of 
wasps  ;  the  girls  screamed,  the  lady  came  out,  and,  of 
course,  wanted  to  know  who  brought  it  :  she  was  sorry 
to  find  it  was  three  of  her  Bible-class  boys.    We  had  to  beg 

their  pardon  and 
give  back  the 
t  hrecpen  c  e. — 
CharlesM  asters, 
5,  May  Terrace, 
Sandgate,  Kent. 

¥    »    ¥ 

Third  Prize, 
10s.  6d. 

It  was  in  the 
pre  -  cramming- 
days,  when  school- 
boys used  to  do 
odd  jobs  for  the 
master.  One  day 
half  a  dozen  of  us 
were  told  off  to 
assist  the  master's 
son,  Georg-e,  in  the 
garden.  We  were 
very  young-  and 
very  simple,  and 
George  liked  a  bit 
of  fun.  He  dug 
up  several  roots, 
which   he  declared 


Emptied  the  contents  into  his  disk" 


were  exceptionally  dainty.  Two  of  these  he  carefully 
scraped,  and  then  he  cut  them  into  short  lengths  of  about 
an  inch.  Having-  placed  the  six  of  us  in  a  row,  he 
arranged  a  sort  .of  handicap.  Ettch  boy.  had  one  of  the  tit- 
bits placed  between  his  teeth,  and  thus  awaited  the  command 
to  begin  eating.  The  boy  who  ate  his  bit  first  was  to  have 
a  whole  root  for  himself.  At  last  the  command  was  given. 
And  then  six  simple  little  boys  began  to  champ  six  bits  of 
bitter  horseradish.  Ugh  !  how  we  spluttered,  and  how 
Mr.  George  roared  with  laughter. — S.  WOOD,  4,  Keir 
Street,  Barnsley,  Yorks. 

*  ¥    ¥ 

Fourth  Prize,  10s.   6d. 

I  attended  school  when  a  boy  and  progressed  favourably, 
but     got    tired     of    it. 
At   the   age   of  twelve 

I  was  offered  a  job  at  _  ^      '..." 

six  shillings  per  week  : 
this  I  imagined  would 
greatly  increase  the 
household  exchequer, 
and  so  determined  to 
accept  it.  But  to  leave 
school  was  a  puzzle. 
Our  master  was  a  hai  sh 
man,  but  I  resolved  to 
try  him.  Next  morn- 
ing I  asked  if  he  would 
allow  me  to  leave,  but 
refusing  me,  I  meant 
to  have  revenge.  That 
day,  at  meal  hour,  when 
the  school  was  empty, 
I  entered  the  school, 
a  door  being  left  un- 
locked ;  the  master 
used  a  cane  to  thrash 
instead  of  a  strap.  A 
bundle    of   these   canes 

being  handy  I  cut  them  into  pieces  about  nine  inches 
long  ;  I  then  got  the  poker  and  hammered  the  chalk 
into  dust  ;  then  took  a  larg-e  jar  of  ink  and  emptied 
the  contents  into  the  master's  writing-desk.  When  the 
master  entered  and  saw  the  destruction  he  angrily 
asked,  "Who  did  this?"  "It  was  me,"  I  answered. 
"You  mischievous  wretch,  why  did  you  do  this?" 
"  Because  you  wouldn't  let  me  leave  school  this  morning." 
"Well,  yon  can  go  now.  I  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  you," 
he  said.  "Thank  you,  Mr.  S — — ,"  I  replied,  and  waving 
farewell  with  my  cap,  I  strode  triumphantly  out  cf  the  room, 
considering  I  had  scored  a  victory. — R.  King,  Gunn  Place, 
Coatbridge,  N.B. 

*  ¥   * 

Fifth  Prize,  10s.  (id. 

At  a  school  one  of  the  teachers  was  giving  a  lesson  on 
steam  to  a  class  of  boys  about  eight  years  of  age.  After 
having- talked  to  them  about  half  an  hour,  illustrating  her 
ecture  with  a  boiling  kettle,  she  put   the  question  :  "  What 


'  Out  flew  thousands  of  wasps  ' 
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f  steam  ?  "     First  boy  : 

tea,   mum."     The  teacher 

asked  the  next,  "  To  burst 

•n," — William     Bridge, 

ross    Street,    St.    Helens, 

*    *    * 

A  NOTORIOUS  criminal  had  been  condemned  to  death,  in 
an  assize  town  where  was  the  school  of  this  tale.  Twice 
daily  had  the  scarlet-robed  judges,  escorted  by  cavalry  with 
drawn  swords,  driven  past.  One  unlucky  day  the  girls 
decided  to  play  at  "  Assizes."  Judge, 
counsel,  jurors,  and  prisoner  were 
chosen,  the  latter  a  much-liked  and 
very  pretty  girl.  Sentence  of  hanging 
was  pronounced,  and  carried  out  with 
the  aid  of  a  skipping-rope  and  a  tall 
pump.  Suddenly  the  hitherto  quite 
willing  victim  began  to  kick  and  plunge  ; 
but  not  for  a  moment  or  so  did  the 
lioirified  girls  realise  that  the  rope  had 
tightened.  The  tall  judge  vainly  tried 
to  rescue  her  ;  the  prosecuting  counsel 
rushed  to  the  house,  shrieking  for  a 
knife.  Not  an  instant  too  soon  was  the 
poor  girl  cut  clown,  for  her  eyes  were 
starting  from  the  sockets  ;  her  face  had 
turned  black,  -  and  for  nearly  half  an 
hour  she  la}'  unconscious  on  the  grass. 
Though  ill  from  the  effects  of  the  shock, 
and  unable  to  come  to  school  again 
for  some  days,  she  'was  loyal  to  her  schoolfellows, 
and  the  secret  was  well  kept.  I  have  often  seen  her,  and 
was  told  the  story  by  one  of  the  witnesses  many  years 
after.  Needless  to  add,  such  a  gruesome  game  was  played 
no  more  in  that  school. — L.  H.  ■  Rowe,  St.  -Ibars,  Grey- 
stones. 


We  were  living  about  a  mile  from  school,  and  the  road 
was  very  lonely.  I  used  to  play  the  truant  a  good  deal,  and 
used  to  stay  out  so  late  that  my  elder  brothers  would  have 
to  fetch  me  home.  As  I  was  coming  home  one  night  at 
dark,  one  of  my  brothers  thought  to  frighten  me  by  sitting- 
iii  the  hedge  with  a  newspaper  over  him.  I  always  carried 
my  ammunition  with  me,  so  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket 
and  drew  out  a  stone,  and  let  drive  at  him  and  ran  ;  but  he 
end  not  try  the  game  any  more.  Very  often  I  would  stay 
out  until  I  was  brought  in,  stripped,  strapped,  and  sent  to 
bed  without  supper,  to  think  and  sob  myself  to  sleep. 
How  I  would  be  revenged  when  I  got  to  be  a  man  !  I  went 
out  one  morning  and  hid  my  slate  and  books  in  the  hedge. 
When  I  came  back  after  playing  the  wag  all  day,  I  saw  the 
reaper  had  been  in  the  field,  and  a  poor  rabbit  sat  on  my 
slate  with  its  two  hind  legs  cut  off.  I  was  a  bit  pleased  to 
find  it.  and  ran  home  with  it,  and  said  :  "See  here,  father, 
what  I  have  found  coming  home  !  "  and  holding  the  rabbit 
up  by  the  ears.  I  did  not  feel  for  the  poor  thing,  for  I 
knew  it  would  save  me  a  whacking. — C.  T.  FlRBANK, 
Railway  Street,  Hawden  Le  Wear,  eo.  Durham. 

V      S»      V 

At  the  first  school  I  went  to  it  was  the  rule  that  when  a 
new  pupil  arrived  he  was  called  up  before  the  master  and 
ordered  to  shout  out  his  name  before  the  whole  school,  to 
serve  as   a  sort  of   introduction   to  the  rest  of  the  scholars. 


When  my  turn  came  to  till  my  name  (  -.honied 
out,  "John  Mackie."'  "Sir,"  demanded  tin: 
master.  "John  Mackie,"  1  again  repeated, 
"  Put  a  '  sir'  to  it,"  roared  the  master  in  an 
angry  tone.  "Sir  John  Mackie,"  I  blurted  in- 
voluntarily, and  the  whole  s<  hool  burst  out 
laughing,  which  even  the  master  joined  in.     For 

months    after,    however,    I    was   nicknamed    "  Sir 

John."  —  J.  Mackie,  98,  Nicoj  Street,  Kirk- 
caldy, N.B. 

*   V   * 

In  the  year  1817  I  went  to  a  dame's  school  at 
Chepstow,  Monmouthshire,  England.  Our  first 
books  were  about  the  size  of  8vo  note  ;  opening 
like  the  sheet  of  paper  on  one  side  was  the 
alphabet  in  large  letters,  and  the  other  side 
small  letters,  with  a  few  columns  of  words  of 
two  letters,  also  of  three  letters  ;  these  books  were  called 
battledores.  I  also  well  remember  the  general  feeling  of 
indignation  at  the  refusal  of  King  George  IV.  to  allow  his 
Consort  to  be  crowned  with  him,  or  even  admitted  to 
witness  his  Coronation.  I  am  now  in  my  eighty-ninth 
year. — Elizabeth  Waigh,  19,  Strand  Road,  Sandymount 
Dublin. 


As 

My 


When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  sent  away  to  school 
punishment  our  master  used  to  lay  us  across  his  knee, 
suit  was  of  a  light   spotted   colour.      I   used   to   pepper  the 

back  side  of  my  trousers. 
The  master  would  start 
with  one  slash  of  the  cane, 
and  then  would  be  taken 
by  a  violent  fit  of  sneez- 
ing,' put  off  the  punish- 
ment till  another  day, 
and  forget  all  about  it. 
Barron,    5,    Park    Place,    Dover, 


Hutted  the  master' 


•f      V      V 

In  one  of  the  North  London  Board 
Schools  not  long  ago,  the  teacher  asked 
a  little  girl  if  she  knew  what  drawing 
was.  "Yes,"  replied  she,  "  you  just 
think  of  something,  and  then  run  a  line 
round  your  think."  — John  Brown, 
1 5,   Fairfax  Road,  N. 

The  following  story  was  related  to  me  by  one  of  the  local 
School  Board  teachers;  in  respect  to  my  son  Willie,  who  is  a 
noted  scholar  for  his  ready  wit.  "Now,  Willie,"  remarked 
the  teacher,  "  where  does  wool  come  from?"  "  Off  the 
sheep's  back,  teacher,"  replied  Willie.  "  And  what  then?" 
inquired  the  teacher.  Willie  could  not  answer.  "  What 
are  these  made  from?"  asked  the  teacher,  touching  Willie's 
trousers  with  the  cane.  "  Uncle  John's  old  'tins,"  replied 
Willie.  School  teacher  collapsed.  —  William  Williams, 
18,  School  Street,  Deri,  via  Cardiff.      (.Continued  on  p.  6j&) 
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Scene,  school  :  plan  of  boys  Smith  and  Jones.  Both  set 
"  booby  traps,"  i.e.,  a  jug-  of  water  carefully  balanced  on 
the  top  of  the  .slightly-opened  door.  Master  enters  Smith's 
study,  jug  falls  on  him.  Smith  apologises  profusely,  and 
says  he  set  it  for  Jones.  Master  goes  to  inquire  of  Jones. 
Repetition  of  previous  scene,  Jones  says  it  was  meant  for 
Smith.  Exit  master,  diippingand  indignant. — J.  Marshall, 
Ockley  Rectory,  near  Dorking. 

*    ¥    * 

Another  schoolfellow  and  myself  occasionally  comman- 
deered a  few  choice  apples  from  an  orchard  on  our  way  to 
school.  One  day  the  owner's  wife  caught  us  in  the  act,  and 
she  chivvied  us  out  of  the  compound  with  bitter  words  and 
an  uncomfortable  reference  to  the  police.  We  quickly  made 
ourselves  scarce.  Returning  from  school  that  evening,  on 
crossing  a  field  near  the  same  orchard  we  heard  rapid  foot- 


work of  our  own,  fancy  work,  or  what  we  pleased,  to  do 
dining  the  first  hour  of  the  afternoon.  If  we  failed  to  bring 
any  work  we  -had  instead  to  work  arithmetic  from  cards. 
One  afternoon  I  forgot  to  bring  any  work  of  my  own.  Now, 
I  thought,  what  can  I  do  ?  It  so  happened  that  I  had  a 
needle  and  cotton  in  my  school-bag,  so  taking  it  out  and 
taking  off  the  pinafore  I  was  then  wearing,  I  turned  up  a 
hem  and  sewed  a  few  stitches,  then  unpicked  it,  then  sewed 
it  up  again,  and  so  on  through  the  hour.  I  thought  my 
teacher,  being  "  only  a  man,"  would  not  know  any  better. 
And  so  it  turned  out,  and  teacher  was  none  the  wiser  for  my 
little  experiment. — Miss  Jessie  Weaver,  "Rubystone," 
Compton  Martin,  Bristol. 


The  most  eventful   time  during   my  school    days  was  t lu- 
cutting  of  the  master's  strap,  which  occurred  overnight,  just 


III  the  Grip  of  Winter 


[Photo  by  W.   H.   Knowles 


steps  behind  11s,  and  found  the  man  who  rented  the  orchard 
in  hot  pursuit.  We  surmised  that  his  wife  had  reported  our 
petty  larceny  to  him,  and  we  quickly  took  to  our  heels.  Our 
pursuer  was,  however,  clos'e  behind,  and  at  the  gate  of  the 
field,  which  was  a  hard  one  to  open,  we  stood  sullenly  at 
bay.  "  Ah,  you  little  devils  !"  exclaim'ed  the  man  with  a 
grin,  "so  you'd  steal  my  apples,  would  you?  The  old 
woman  twigged  you,  did  she?  I'll  warrant  you  had  tongue- 
pie,  eh  ?  Ha,  ha  !  Here  you  are,  sonnies  ;  put  em  in  your 
pockets  quick,"  and  he  produced  a  paper-bag  of  luscious 
apples.  "  I  often  used  to  nick  apples  when  I  was  a  boy," 
he  added  kindly  ;  "  but  steer  clear  of  the  old  woman,  boys, 
if  you  can,  she's  a  hot  '1111."  We  voted  our  friend  "real 
sport,"  and  never  robbed  his  orchard  after;  and  he  often 
usld  to  hand  us  fruit  when  his  "  missus  "  wasn't  by.  He 
was  a  good  sort.— N.  E.  Lvck,  19,  Cleveland  '  Road, 
Chichester. 

*    *   ¥ 

One  incident  of  my  school  experience  I  vividly  recall, 
which  saved  me  an  afternoon's  task  I  did  not  altogether 
care  for.     Every  Friday  afternoon  we  were  allowed  to  brills' 


as  the  school  was  closing.  In  the  morning  all  the  scholars 
in  the  class  "(twenty-five)  had  a  little  memento  of  leather  on 
their  watch  chains,  and  I,  who  cut  the  strap,  wore  a 
memento  on  my  hand  of  the  great  event. — Robert  Simpson, 
126,  Castle  Street,  Glasgow. 

*    ¥    ¥ 

When  I  was  a  girl  I  attended  a  dame's  school.  Mrs.  D. 
having  to  leave  the  room  told  me  to  tell  if  anyone  spoke 
when  she  was  away.  No  sooner  had  she  gone  than  a  big 
girl  came  up  to  me,  and,  shaking  her  fist  at  me,  said  :  "  By 
gow,  if  tha  tells  abaght  me  we  will  all  give  it  tha."  Then 
they  began  talkin  y.  Just  to  let  them  see  I  was  not  afraid 
of  them,  I  gave  their  names  when  Mrs.  D.  asked  if  any  had 
been  talking.  After  school,  my  nearest  way  was  through 
the  cemetery.  It  being  November,  it  was  quite  dark,  so  I 
did  not  see  the  others  waiting  for  me  till  I  was  close.  They 
snatched  my  books  and  satchel,  and  threw  them  down  an 
open  grave,  with  the  remark  :  "Go  tell  thy  mother  to  fetch 
'em  aught." — Miss  Jowitt,  16,  Coleridge  Street,  off  Beckell 
Street,  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 
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IN  A  DREAM ;  OR,  THE  HEROISM  OF  A  "MUDDIED  OAF" 

BY       ELLA       MAC      MAHON 


("  Being  told  unto  him  in  a  dreani.    ) 

"Richard,"  was  the  decisive  pronouncement,  "is 
not  himself  j   Richard  is  hipped." 

They  called  him  Richard  when  they  chaffed  him  ; 
Dick,  when  they  addressed  him  seriously. 

The  man  who  was  speaking  looked  at  the  man  to 
whom  he  was  speaking.  The  latter  was  rolling  a 
cigarette.  He  rolled  cigarettes  superlatively  well.  His 
neat  fingers  rarely  spoilt  a  paper  or  spilt  a  grain  of 
tobacco.  He  was  rolling  them  now.  gently,  and  slowly, 
and  very  neatly.  Indeed,  the  whole  man  suggested 
neatness.  From  the  crown  of  his  fair,  sleek  head 
to  the  sole  of  his  small,  black  boot  (not  a  very  long  way, 
either)  neatness  reigned. 

It  was  at  Harrow  that  they  first  called  him  "the 
Canary,"  and  the  name  had  stuck,  as  such  names  will, 
on  through  Cambridge  days  even  unto  this  present. 
The  perspicacity  of  boys  is  rarely  at  fault.  The  name 
suited  him  down  to  the  ground  He  was  as  like  a 
canary  as  a  man  could  be  like  a  bird.  Like  a  nice, 
well-bred,  well-fed,  amiable  canary.  Having,  too,  a 
certain  air  of  clean  finish  about  his  small,  smooth, 
yellow  head,  and  intelligent  cheeriness  in  his  little 
bright  eyes,  to  make  the  illusion  all  the  more  complete. 

But  to-night  he  looked  dull,  like  a  bird  that  was  sick 
or  frozen,  or  had  lost  his  mate.  The  other  men  noticed 
this  from  the  moment  he  appeared. 

"Dick,"  said  his  friend,  the  man  with  the  close-set 
eyes,  "you're  downright  hipped." 

"I'm  not,"  said  the  other  suddenly;  "but— I'm  — 
bothered,  and — I'm— an  ass." 

He  stopped,  turned  towards  the  fire,  and  kicked  a  live 
coal  which  was  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  bar  right 
into  the  cairn  of  leaping  flames.  Then  he  turned  his 
back  again  on  the  grate.  Apparently,  although  he  had 
made  his  cigarettes  with  so  much  care,  he  had  nodesire 
to  light  one — perhaps  he  had  forgotten  their  existence, 
i  He  looked,  indeed,  as  it  he  had  forgotten  the  existence 
*  of  much  except  his  thoughts.  There  was  a  fresh 
silence.  Somehow,  with  the  "  Canary's  "  pleasant  pipe 
unable  to  chirp  as  usual,  conversation  tailed  off  into 
blank  dumbness.  Somebody  whistled  a  bar  or  two, 
but  it  was  a  disconsolate  attempt  and  died  away, 
seemingly  from  sheer  inanition.  Presently  the  small, 
fair  man  on  the  hearthrug  did  open  his  lips. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  he  began,  hesitatingly,  "  it's  an 
odd  thing,  and  I  daresay  I  am  a  fool,  and  that  you'll 
laugh  like — like  old  shoes  when  I  tell  you  :  but  the  fact 
is,  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  get  a  dream  I've  had  out  of 
my  head." 

He  smiled,  but  he  avoided  looking  directly  at  any 
of  them. 

"  It  was  a  beastly  dream,"  he  continued  with 
apologetic  emphasis  ;    "  beastly— and  so  plain,      Good 

heavens "  he  stopped.     There  was  a  faint  grin  on 

one  or  two  faces.  Then  the  man  with  the  close-set 
eyes  interposed.      " 

"Tell  us,"  he  said,  lying  back  in  his  chair,  and 
speaking  with  a  good  deal  of  deliberate  indifference, 
"  tell  us  what  it  was." 

His  friend  looked  at  him. 

"  O,  it  isn't  much,  I  suppose,"  he.  responded  still 
more  apologetically,  "you'd  only  laugh  at  me  for  a 
drivelling  ninny." 

Tiie  other  man  interrupted  him. 

"  Go  on,"  he  said  coolly,  "fire  away.  It's  oysters, 
Richard.  Now,  as  a  study  in  psychology  give  us  your 
experience  of  the  power  of  matter  in  the  shape  of 
oysters  over  mind  in  the  shape  of  you."  He  closed  his 
red-brown  eves.      "  Begin,  Richard." 


The  other  did  not  begin  immediately.  But  after 
another  minute  or  so  he  started  off,  huskily  and  jerkily, 
after  the  manner  of  a  man  embarrassed. 

"  I  thought,"  with  a  husky  jerk,  "  I  was  some- 
where." 

The  near-set  eyes  unclosed  at  this.  Their  pwner 
glanced  up  at  the  neat  figure. 

"  By  Jove,"  he  drawled,  and  there  was  a  laugh. 

"  I  mean,"  continued  the  first  speaker,  "  that  1 
thought  that  1  was  in  some  strange  place.  It  was  a 
house,  you  know,  but  whose  house  I  didn't  seem  to 
know."  He  was  growing  more  fluent  as  he  proceeded, 
and  the  silence  was  encouraging.  •'-'-'  Anyhow,  1  heard 
a  noise  outside  the  door  of  the  room  that  I  was  in  in 
this  house,  because  (you  know  the  rum  way  one  gets 
about  in  a  dream)  I  was  by  this  time  in  a  room.  I  went 
out  of  the  room,  a  queer  sort  of  bedroom,  only  the  bed 
was  upside  down  and  had  long  white  curtains  ;  in  fact, 
I  thought  the  sheets  were  hung  up  as  curtains  on  to  the 
lobby  oulside,  and  as  1  opened  the  door  it  struck  full 
smash  against  .something."  He  paused,  impressively. 
"  Do  you  know  what  it  was  ?  " 

"  Haven't  an  idea,"  said  the  spokesman  of  the  rest  of 
the  assemblage,  languidly.  The  others  said  nothing, 
but  a  certain  quickening  of  interest  was  making  itself 
felt.     The  recounter  of  dreams  waited. 

"A  coffin,"  he  said,  quietly. 

"  Black?  "  questioned  the  man  with  the  close-set 
eyes,  raising  his  eyebrows. 

"  White,"  was  the  reply,  "  dead  white  deal  with  a  lot 
of  brass  curlykews  sticking  out  on  it.  The  bang  of  the 
door  toppled  it  over — it  was  standing  up  on  end,  and 
started  it  off  tumbling  top  under  bottom  down  the  stairs. 
There  was  a  long,  wide  staircase.  Look  here "  (his 
voice  grew  quicker),  "you  never  saw  such  a  hideous 
thing  in  your  life  as  that  coffin  tip,  tip,  tippling  down 
every  stair  with  a  bump  against  the  stair-rods  as  it  went 
down.  And  I  couldn't  stop  it,  not  to  save  my  life. 
Every  time  I  put  out  my  hand  it  jumped  away.  "On  it 
went  head  over  heels  ;  'pon  my  honour,  there's  no  other 

way  to  describe  it,  and "  he  paused  again.      It  was 

evident  that  what  he  was  about  to  say  cost  him  an 
effort — "  standing  on  the  lobby  was— my  sister — and 
— I  thought — she  followed  the — the  thing  every  step 
down,  and  that  as  it  went  along  she — was  prodding  it 
with  regular  delight  with  a  long,  arrow-shaped  pin — 
one  of  those  things  girls  stick  in  their  hats  and  bonnets. 
When  it  bumped  off  the  lowest  step  on  to  the  hall 
pavement  the  lid  of  the  thing  shot  off,  and  there 
was r" 

In  the  very  slight  pause,  a  curious,  strained  rustle 
came  from  the  auditors.      Everyone  waited. 

"  There — was  Metcalfe,  Tony  Metcalfe." 

"Dead?"  exclaimed  the  man  who  had  spoken  all 
through. 

The  neat  yellow  head  of  his  friend  nodded. 

"Dead!"  he  repeated  huskily,  "stone  dead.  I 
thought,"  his  voice  grew  sharp,  "  that — my  sister — 
when  the  lid  of  the  coffin  flew  off,  burst  out  laughing, 
and  laughed — my  God  !"  he  shuddered  slightly,  "such 
laughter.   I  awake  each  time  with  it  ringing  in  my  ears." 

He  stopped.  Nobody  spoke  just  at  first.  Then,  a 
stout  man,  Todd  by  name,  began  slowly  : 

"I've  heard  it  said  that  in  dreams,  if  one.  hears 'or 
sees  anyone  laughing  it  means  that  they'll  weep  soon. 
At  least,  that  was,  what  an  old  nurse  we  had  used  to 
say  :  laughing's  a  sure  sign  of  crying,  she  used  to  say  ;" 
apparently  he  .was  unconscious  that  the  others  were 
glaring  at  him,  for  he  continued  complacently,  "  she 
was  Irish,  our  old  nurse,  and  a  wo/uier  at  dreams." 
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Thei e  was  no  audible  comment  on  this  remarkable  : 
pronouncement.  The  others  weresaying — to  themselves  i 
— "  Confound  Todd, '  what   a   blundering-    donljey   he 
always    is."     Because  they    all    knew    that    Metcalfe, 
Dick's  best  friend,   was  going-  to  marry  Dick's  sister,  j 
So    the    silence    was    a    little     uncomfortable.       The 
"  Canary"  himself  broke  it  first. 

"Did  I  say?  No,  I  think  not —that  when  I  saw  j 
Metcalfe  dead,  I  suddenly  remembered  in  my  dream  I 
that  lie  had  died  from  a  kick,  playing  for  Old  Harro-  j 
vians."    "  I 


Presently  (he  man  with  the  near-set,  red-brown  eyes 
hove  himself  out  of  the  arm-chair. 

"  I'm  off,"  he  said.      "  Coming  my  way,  Dick  ?  " 

The  two  went  out  of  the  club  together. 

On  the  way  little  was  said.  Just  at  parting  the 
smaller  man  said  to  his  companion  : 

"  i  daresay  I'm  a  fool,  but  I  wish  to  Go  1  I  could  stop 
Metcalfe  playing  at  Woolwich  on  Saturday.  I  say, 
don't  laugh,  there's  a  good  fellow." 

"  I'm  not  laughing,"  said  the  other  quietly. 

Then  lh<  y  parted. 


The   yellow   head   was  lying   011  Metcalfe's  breast' 


His  voice  ceased  abruptly.  With  a  sudden  movement 
he  took  a  cigarette  from  the  table  and  began  to  light  it. 
But  his  hand  shook.  Then  everybody  began  to  talk, 
loudly  and  together,  of  their  experiences  in  a  similar 
direction.  In  a  moment  the  air  was  filled  with  dreams. 
Each  and  everyone  seemed  to  have  had  in  his  own 
person  a  dream  unique,  appalling-  and  reliable,  while 
one  feature  stood  out  prominently  in  common  to  all, 
namely  (so  everyone  was  at  pains  to  assure  everyone 
else),  nothing  really  happened.  Thus  set  going,  the 
supply  of  novel  experiences  in  dreamland  bid  fair  to 
continue  all  night. 


They  met  again — on  the  following  Saturday.  When 
one  of  them  got  on  the  departure  platform  of  the  Green- 
wich train  at  Charing  Cross  that  morning,  he  caught 
sight  of  a  long  yellow  bag  in  charge  of  a  servant. 

"  The  'Canary's'  bag,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  bv  Jove! 
I'd  spot  the  '  Canary's'  traps  anywhere  on  the  su-.tice 
of  the  habitable  globe  ;  they're  always  so  confoundedly 
swagger,  one  knows  'em  anywhere." 

The  elegant  conveyance  in  hide-bound  calf  was  sure 

enough  the  "  Canary's  "  property.      He   strolled    up   to 

j  claim  it  a  minute  later,  with  Melcalfe  and  the  remainder 

1  of  the  team.     Thev  were  all  gp'nff  down,  it  turned  out. 
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but  Metcalfe  and  the  man  with  the  close-set  eyes  merely 
to  look  on  at  the  match. 

"  Dick,"  explained  Metcalfe  as  they  took  their  places 
in  the  train,  "  was  so  keen  to  play  that  he,  right  or 
wrong,  chivied  me  outof  it  to  get  my  place,  and  squared 
it  up  with  Croft"  (Croft  was  Captain)  "  somehow,  and 
I'm  just  going  down  to  look  on.  Croft  gave  in  at  once. 
Not  likely  he'd  keep  me  instead  of  the  '  Canary.' " 

"How  about  your  knee?"  inquired  he  of  the  red- 
brown  eyes  of  the  "  Canary." 

"  Fit  as  a  fiddle  now,"  replied  the  latter.  He 
stretched  out  his  leg  and  tapped  his  heel  against  the 
floor  and  patted  the  knee  with  satisfaction.  He  had 
strained  it  slightly  some  time  before.  His  eyes  met 
the  gaze  of  the  near-set  ones.     He  smiled. 

The  Old  Harrovians  won  the  toss  and  kicked  off. 
The  R.M.A.  played  up  as  they  knew  how,  but  they 
were  a  long  way  behind  the  Harrovians,  and  when 
after  half-time  they  succeeded  in  getting  a  goal  they 
thought  themselves,  certainly  the  on-lookers  thought 


"  Come  on,"  cried  Metcalfe  ;  "he's  not  getting  up — 
his  knee  again,  you  bet." 

The  two  ran  straight  across  the  field.  Play  had 
ceased.  Metcalfe  was  first  to  arrive.  "  He's  fainted," 
said  a  Woolwich  man  to  him  as  he  pushed  his  way. 
Metcalfe  struggled  through. 

Haifa  score  of  voices  were  shouting  :  "  The  doctor  !  " 
"  Water  !  "  "  Brandy  !  "  "Cut  his  jersey  !  " 

The  doctor  and  the  man  with  the  near-set  eyes  pushed 
through  together. 

Metcalfe  was  down  on  one  knee.  "The  flask—in 
his  bag,"  he  cried  to  the  latter.   The  other  ran  like  a  hare. 

The  doctor  made  a  passage  quietly. 

Here's  a  penknife,"  said  someone  again  ;    "  cut  his 
jersey." 

The  doctor  didn't  so  much  as  lift  his  eyes.  He  raised 
the  yellow  head,  on  which  the  hair  lay  as  neat  an  J 
unruffled  as  if  its  owner  were  just  going  in  to  dinner. 
The  doctor  touched  the  hair  with  exceeding  gentleness. 
He  looked  at  nothing  but  a  faint  bright  mark,  turning 


Manchester  City  v.  Notts  County  (when  the  former  passed  into  the  Second  Round,  Cup-Ti: 

Hillman  concedes  a  corner  after  stopping  two  quick  shots 


them,  rarely  kicky.  The  third  goal  was  longer  in 
coming.  The  game  fluctuated  a  lot.  Each  side  had  to 
touch  down.  The  passing  of  the  Harrovian  backs  was 
too  much  in  the  long  run  for  the  R.M.A.  forwards. 

The  "  Canary  "  never  played  better. 

"That  chap's  form,"  said  Metcalfe,  "  is  so  jolly  fine 
his  size  don't  matter  a  brass  pin.  He'll  get  this  goal. 
I  say,  look,  he's  off  for  the  line." 

So  he  was.  Metcalfe  and  everyone  else  strained  their 
eyes  to  watch.  The  Woolwich  lads  gathered  up 
gallantly  for  a  last  struggle. 

"  But  those  Woolwich  Johnnies  arc  not  in  it,"  said 
Metcalfe,  laughing.  "  Look  at  them — floundering 
already.  They're  on  to  tackle  Dick.  I  wish  'em  good 
luck  of  him.  Hullo,  eh — what — the  '  Canary's  '  down. 
Confound  this  wind  " — as  his  hat  was  lifted  off  his  head. 
He  rammed  it  on  again.      "  I  say,  what's  up  ?  " 

The  man  beside  him  didn't  answer.  He  was  watch- 
ing the  struggling  knot  of  white  legs  and  dark  feet  in 
the  distance.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  knot  was 
opening — yes,  so  it  was— and  the  R.M.A.  forwards 
were  getting  \  away.  Suddenly  there  was  a  cry.  The 
forwards  turned  back,  arrested  in  full  flight. 

Metcalfe  took  one  more  look,  so  did  the  other. 


blue  already,  on  the.  left  temple.     He  lowered  the  head 

again.     Then  he  looked  up  and  looked  round. 

"  Is  there  anyone  here  belonging  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  cried  Metcalfe. 

* :  .  *  *  *  * 

The  man  with  the  red-brown  eyes  came  running  up 
with  the  flask.     He  dashed  through,  breathless. 

There  was  a  wide  circle. 

On  the  grass  was  the  small  form.     The  men  around 
I  looked  white.    Nothing  stirred  but  the  sobbing,  chilling 
wind.   With  the  flask  In  his  hand,  Metcalfe's  messenger 
stopped  short. 

The  yellow  head  was  lying  on  Metcalfe's  breast,  and 
Metcalfe  was  crving  like  a  child. 

*  '   *l  *  *  * 

The  heavy  flask  fell  hopelessly  from  the  holder's 
hands.  The'Stillness  and  coldress  of  death  struck  into 
the  man's  bones.  He  looked  again  down  en  the 
sodden  grass,  he  looked  again  at  the  blue  mark  on  the 
smooth  brow,  then  again  at  Metcalfe. 

Words,  writ  in  a  Book,  familiar  but  unread,  echced 
in  his  ear  : 

"  His  life  for  his  friend. " 

And  Metcalfe  never  knew. 
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An  interval  in  the  Drury  Lane  Pantomime  spent  by  Dan  Leno  and  other  well-known  music-hall  artists,  in  a  quiet  rubbei 


Colon;!  Thorneycrofr,  of  Spion  Kop  fame,  in  the  centre  of  a  family  group  at  Tctlcnhall  Towers  (Photo  by  llennett  Qsrk) 
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First  Prize,  7s.   6d. 

I  like  a  practical  and  sensible  girl,  one;  who  is  well  up  in 
the  sciences  of  knitology,  sewology,  washology,  darnology, 
cleanology,  and  cookology  ;  in  other  words,  I  admire  the 
girl  who  can  knit,  sew,  wash,  darn,  clean,  and  cook  well, 
one  who  can  put  her  hand  to  anything-,  and  thus  make  her- 
self g-enerally  useful  ;  who  is  well  versed  in  all  household 
duties,  for  a  girl  like  this  will  make  any  man  a  real  g'ood 
wife.  She  is  heaven's  best  gift  to  a  poor  hard-working  man, 
for  she  can  use  her  brains  and  hands  to  such  good  advan- 
tage as  to  turn  his  earthly  home  into  an  earthly  paradise. 
Then  he  can  truly  sing,  "  There  is  no  place  like  heme,"  for 
her  presence  has  made  his  paradise. — Mrs.  Jane  Thompson, 
5,  Kelloe  Row,  Shildon,  R.S.O.,  co.  Durham. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

Second  Prize,   7s.   6d. 

Most  girls  can  laugh,  and  talk,   and  smile: 

God  bless  them,"  pretty  dears  ! 

And  some  are  versed  in  every  guile, 

Alas  !   I'm   moved  to  tears. 

I   like  a  girl  who  keeps  her  place 
■    In  unobtrusive  fashion  ; 

Save  me  from  her  who  "goes  I  he  pace,"' 

She  puts  me  in  a  passion. 

Show  me  the  maid  who  does  not  sigh 

For  peerage  nor  for  pelf, 

She  is  the  apple  of  my  eye, 

Her  sweet  and  natural  self: 

She  dresses  neatly,  and  she  walks 

With  pretty,   modest  mien, 

She  is  a  picture  as  she  talks, 

A  veritable  queen. 

Her  total  virtues  may   be  few, 

But  those  I  like  to  "see, 

A  lady  tender,  good,  and  true, 

She  is  the  girl  for  me. 
].  B.  Briggs,  3,  Trelawn  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

5$r    ijr    ^ 

Third  Prize,  7s.  6d. 

(1)  The  girl  that  can  clean  a  house  from  top  to  bottom, 
do  a  day's  washing,  and  yet  look  a  lady  when  she's  finished. 
(2)  The  girl  that  does  not  backbite.  (3)  The  girl  that  can 
run  a  house  and  children  when  the  mother  is  ill. — Alice 
James,  ii,  Elm  Road,  Romford  Road,  Forest  Gate. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

Let  her  not  he  bashful,  neither  forward,  but  modest  ; 
sincere  and  straightforward  in  all  her  ways  ;  dutiful,  show- 
ing consideration  for  others,  whilst  commanding  respect  for 
herself;  careful  and  industrious,  but  winsome  ;  amiable  and 
cheerful,  ever  ready  for  recreation  in  its  season  ;  able  to 
realise  her  power  and  influence,  and  make  them  felt  for 
g'ood  at  and  from  home.  —  Jno.  D.  KiLGOIR,  Orchard 
Street,  Falkirk. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

The  qualities  I  like  best  in  a  girl  are  :  To  be  cheerful 
without  being  boisterous  ;  happy,  but  not  forgetful  of  those 
around  her  ;  to  be  the  peacemaker,  helper,  and  sympa- 
thiser in  the  home  and  elsewhere  ;  to  be  loving,  unselfish, 
energetic,  and  industrious  ;  to  speak  respectfully  of  those 
who  are  older  tlrarr  herself ;'  to  be  silent  when  she  cannot 
speak  good  of  anyone  ;  and  to  be  capable  of  doing  her  best 


in,  anything  she  undertakes.  — M.  GOLLICK,  Mahkihi  Row' 
Kiveton  Station,  near  Sheffield. 

*    *    * 

I  like  a  girl  to  be  nice,  capable,  bright  and  cheerful,  for 
the  world  is  full  of  incapable  people.  A  nice  girl  who  is 
plain  is  often  a  far  greater  favourite  with  men  and  women 
than  her  prettier  sisters.  She  is  not  conceited,  but  forgetful 
of  self,  enters  into  the  joys  as  well  as  the  sorrows  of  others  ; 
she  has  the  gift  of  sympathy,  and,  with  ready  tact,  knows 
how  to  say  the  right  thing"  at  the  right  moment  ;  common- 
sense  teaches  her  to  be  helpful  without  the  fussiness  which 
well-meaning  people  often  display,  to  the  annoyance  of  those 
whom  they  wish  to  serve.     Then  the  bright  girl  who  takes 

\an  intelligent  interest  in  things,  and  is  quick  to  observe,  is  a 
far  belter  companion  than  a  blue-stocking.  Surely  more 
might  cultivate  brightness,  and  last,  but  not  least,  cheerful- 
ness, for  we  all  like. sunshine  better  than  gloom  ;  and  the 
girl  who  makes  those  around  her  happy  will,  in  the  end,  be 

I  rewarded  for  the  effort  it  ma)'  cost  her. — M.  Findeisen,  3, 

\Bryn  Eurin,  Llanfairfechan,  North  Wales. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

A  prettv  girl  with  a  smiling  face 
Is  a  pleasure  to  have  about  a  place  ; 
To  hear  her  sing  is  quite  a  treat, 
That's  if  her  voice  should  be  clear  and  sweet. 
These  qualities   are  useless,  you  must  admit, 
If  they  comprise  her  whole  outfit. 
To  make  a  dress  she  should  be  able, 
To  scrub  a  floor,   or  lay  a  table  ; 
If  she  can  cook  a  dinner  to  avoid  all  strife. 
She  would  make  any  man  a  jolly  ,good  wife. 
A.  Truman,  jun.,  143,  Fifth  Avenue," Queen's  Park. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

(1)  The  bright  and  cheerful  girl.  (2)  The  girl  that  treats 
love  gently,  tenderly,  and  sympathetically.  (3)  The  girl 
that  frequents  a  place  of  worship  with  good  intentions,  and 
not  to  examine  the  hats  or  dress  of  her  sex.  A  girl  posses- 
sing these  qualities  will  not  be  far  out  of  her  place. — 
Emrys  Evans,  Providence  Terrace,  Collins  Green,  Newton 
le  Willows,  Lancashire. 

¥    ¥    v 

Consideration  for  the  old,  loyalty  to  her  friends,  a  quick 
sense  of  the  romantic  and  the  humorous,  with  a  foundation 
of  saving  common-sense  beneath  all.  —  L.  H,  Rowe,  St. 
Ibars,  Greystones. 

¥'  ¥    ¥ 

The  gal  I  admire  is  the  generous,  open-hearted,  unso- 
phisticated gal  wot  believes  yer  yarn,  as  if  it  was  copper- 
bottomed  Gospel  truth — the  gal  wot  places  the  cold  rabbit- 
pie  in  front  o'  yer  hungry  face  without  any  reference  to  the 
pile  q'  lengthy  logs  and  the  handsaw.  I  care  not  if  her  face 
be  homely — I  don't,  straight — so  long  as  she  appreciates  the 
fact  that  a  weary  traveller  on  the  hard  an'  thorny  path  of 
life  (that's  me)  is  all  the  better  man  for  a  drop  o'  beer  with 
his  wittals. — Weary  Willy,  care  of  the  Landlord,  The 
Winterton  Arms,  Cocker  Hill,  near  Chichester. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

In  answer  to  your  competition,  the  quality  I  like  best 
in  a  girl  is  one  that  always  has  a  smile  for  a  young  man, 
very  good   tempered,  and   does  not  mind  taking  me  for  a 

walk.— Thomas  Pullin,  5,  Queen  Street,  Shildon. 
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PRAYERS     IN    THE    EAST 


WE'  in  the  West  have  a  religion  in  which  we  believe,  but 
prayer  is  not  as  a  rule  the  all-pervading'  custom  such  as  one 
finds  it  in  the  East.  There,  especially  in  Mahommedan 
countries,  the 
prayer  is  part  and 
parcel  of  daily 
life.  At  a  certair 
hour  you  may  sud- 
denly find  all  busi- 
ness suspended, 
and  every  man  has 
turned  his  face  to 
the  East  and  en- 
gaged in  prayer. 
In  the  austere  Pres- 
byterian churches 
of  Scotland  I  have- 
seen  half  the  con- 
gregation support- 
ing' their  chins  on 
their  hands  as  if 
they  had  toothache, 
and  watching  the 
"  meenister  "  ex- 
temporis' 
prayer.  Very 
ferent      from 


with   thai,   however.      He    is    one  of 
religious    men   on   any  throne,    and 
prayer  (shown    in   our  photograph) 


dif- 
the 


Where  the  Emperor  of  China  goes  to  pray.      Mounting  the  stairs 
reverently,  he  ascends  to  the  platform  alone  and  prays 

devout  Mahomme- 

ilan,  who  can  often  teach  a  lesson  to  his  brother  Christian. 

Of  course,   we  have  all  heard   of  the  Eastern    praying- 
machine.     The   Emperor  of    China  would  'not  be   satisfied 


other  religions  have  upset  the  merits 
of  Heaven.     He  is  on  the  verge  of 
a  cup  of  poison   may  even  precipitate 


I  he  most  devout  and 
his  favourite  place  of 
has  therefore  espe<  ial 
interest.  Ii  is  near 
the  Temple  of 
Heaven,  and  was 
0(1  en  visited  by 
curious  Europeans 
during  I  he  recent  In- 
ternational military 
occupationofPekin. 
Judging  from  the 
most  recent  ac- 
counts from  China, 
the  Emperor  has 
good  reason  for 
praying  seeing  that 
his  years  are  obvi- 
ously numbered. 
Too  little  brain  and 
too  much  mother  do 
not  conduce  to  a 
happy  reign,  and 
the  terrible  humi- 
liation of  seeing 
the  Forbidden  City 
overrun  by  irre- 
verent soldiers  of 
d  balance  of  the  Son 
a  lunatic  asylum,  and 
him  into  the  grave. 


Devout  worshippers  at  a  Mahommedan  Festival  in  India 
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LIFE   WITH    HARD    LABOUR 


The  monotony  of  an  exist- 
ence which  progresses  on  stereo- 
typed lines,  clay  by  day,  week 
by  week,  month  after  month, 
3rear  in  and  year  out,  must  be 
very  burdensome.  That  was 
the  deepest  impression  that  a 
visit  to  Dartmoor  Prison  made 
upon  me.  It  is  a  homogeneous 
population,  numbering-  over  a 
thousand.  Some  are  chronic- 
ally discontented  and  insurrec- 
tional ;.  others  accept  their  lot 
optimistically,  and  there  are 
tjome  who  regard  it  as  a  kind 
of  home. 

I  remarked 
to  my  g-uide, 
on  one  occa- 
sion, that  there 
were  quite  a 
lot  of  smiling 
faces.  He  re- 
plied— and  his 
reply  carries 
us  to  an  im- 
portant topic  : 
"Yes,  but 
not  when  they 
are  leaving."  That  sounds  strange.  It 
is  one  of  the  keenest  of  life's  ironies.  The 
true  punishment  begins  when  the  punish- 
ment is  ended.  it  is  so.  Legislative 
punishment  ends,  but  the  -world's  punish- 
ment begins,  and  that  is  unendurable. 

Well,  a  man  is  discharg'ed,  he  is  once 
more  a  free  man.  By  careful  husband- 
ing", his  money  may  last  two  or  three 
weeks  ;  then  what  is  he  to  do  ?  He  is  a 
social  derelict,  with  the  world's  back  to 
him.  Where  is  the  employer  of  labour 
who  will  take  a  servant  without  a  reference, 
and  what  reference  has  such  a  man  ? 
He  is  prison-tainted.  He  realises  to  the  full 
low  beautiful  is  the  charity  of  the  worldly 
honest.  Is  it  surprising  that  he  returns  again  and  again  to 
prison,  which  is  practically  his  only  haven  of  refug-e  ?  My 
.juide  told  me  that  they  will  sometimes  come  into  the  prison 
with  evident  relief,  and  will  address  words  of  recognition  to 
them,  sometimes  even  call  them  by  name.  The  sentiment 
is  obvious  :  the  feeling-  of  encountering  old  friends  again. 
Here   they    are    clean,   orderly,    healthily  fed,   well   housed, 


have  interesting-  labour,  and  plenty  of  rest.  I  openly  con- 
fess I  would  much  prefer  to  spend  a  month  in  Dartmoor 
Prison  than  a  single  night  in  one  of  our  London  slums,  so 
far  as  the  environment  is  concerned. 

Many  trades  are  learned  here,  and  up  to  the  ag-e  of  forty, 
all  prisoners  who  need  it  are  taugiit  to  read  and  write.  A 
great  number  do  need  it.  It  is  a  case  of  "  early  to  bed  and 
earlj-  to  rise  "  here.  The  day  opens  at  5. 10  a.m.,  and  e'.oses 
at  8  p.m. 

The  Protestant  chape!  is  much  larger  than  the  Catho- 
lic, having  accommodation  for  between  seven  hundred 
and  eight  hundred  worshippers.  There  are  also  pews 
for  four  principal  warders,  two  each  side,  and  raised 
seats  for  twenty-two  ordinary  warders.  The  walls  all 
round  are    simply     covered  with  illuminated  biblical  lexis, 


Bakehouse  at  Aylesbury  Penitentiary  for  Women 


and  above  the  altar,  which  is  less  ornate  than  its  neigh- 
bour, is  stretched  from  wall  to  wall  a  broad  band  of  white 
material,  on  which  is  inscribed  in  large  letters.  l,Thou 
Art  Gone  Up  on  High."  Have  you  ever  been  weary  of 
London  streets  and  turmoil,  and  strolled  for  respite  into 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  ?  You  seem  to  have  moved  into 
another  world,   you   are   in  busy  London,  but  not  of  it.      It 


Convicts,  with  warder,   passing  along  a  yard  at  Dartmoor 
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The  laundry  in   the  Female  Penitentiary  at  Aylesbury 


was  so  with  this  Dartmoor 
chapel.  I  sat  silent  and  re- 
flective. Outside,  the  un- 
ceasing- toil  of  crime  expia- 
tion ;  inside,  the  air  of 
sanctity  which  gives  solace 
to  the  soul.  Chip,  chip  ! 
chirped  a  small  bird  at  an 
open  window,  and  chip, 
chip  !  came  from  the  distant 
stone-hewers.  Strange  simi- 
larity, yet  incongruity  of 
sounds ! 

Life  at  the  women's  prison 
at  Aylesbury  is  much  the 
same  as  regards  monotony. 
I  also  found  the  same  homo- 
geneous population,  with, 
perhaps,  moral  degeneracy 
more  acutely  marked  ;  poor 
human    flotsam    and  jetsam 


Where  French  prisoners  at  Dartmoor  are  buried 


cast   together  by  the  pitiless 
waters  of  Destiny. 

Discipline  at  Aylesbury  is, 
of  course,  very  strict.  I 
saw  an  instance  of  this.  A 
prisoner  had  gathered  a  few 
sprays  of  lavender  in  the 
grounds,  tied  them  round 
with  scarlet  ribbon,  and  by 
means  of  a  tack  fixed  them 
to  the  wall  of  her  cell.  The 
keen  eye  of  the  deputy- 
governor  caught  sight  of 
them,  quickly  removed  them, 
admonishing  the  wardress 
for  allowing  such  a  thing  to 
occur.  Were  it  not  for  the 
iron  -  bound  entrance-gate, 
and  the  notice-board,  vou 
might  pass  the  prison  for  a 
countrv  residence. 


The  weaving-room  at  Dartmoor 
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THE    SIX    NICEST-LOOKING   MEN      *      * 


John   Graham 


W.  Perry 


C.  Beak 


M.  Wynne 


J.  Armour 
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*      *      FIRST     RETURN     FARE     £4,000       *      * 


Although  at  the  moment  of  writing1  it  lias  not  been 
decided  whether  during  his  holiday  in  the  South  of  France 
his  Majesty  will  put  up  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Cannes,  at 
Lord  Rendcl's  place,  the  Chateau  de  Thorenc,  or  whether  he 
will  reside  on  board  his  own  yacht,  it  is  practically  certain 
that  he  will  prefer  the  long  journey  through  France  to  the 
other  alternative,  a  voyage  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
round  by  Gibraltar,  and  it  is  also  certain  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  his  entourage  is  much  smaller  than  that  of 
Queen  Victoria,  who  it  is  estimated  paid  something  like 
£,4,000  for  the  double  journey,  that  his  return  ticket  will  cost 
a  sum  that  the  majority  of  his  subjects  would  regard  as  a 
very  handsome  income. 

On  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  last  visit  to  the  South 
of  France,  in  1899,  it  was  at  first  determined  that  she  should 
travel  from  Windsor  to  Cherbourg'  in  a  day,  according  to 
the  precedent  of  past  years,  when  the  Channel  was  crossed 
from  Portsmouth  in  the  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert,  upon 
which  the  Royal  traveller  dined  and  slept.     At   a   later  date 


was  run  to  the  new  pier,  from  which  the  Queen  embarked 
on  March  1  ith,  where  the  Calais-Douvres  waited  for  its 
cue.  After  several  trials  of  special  platforms,  from  the  train 
across  the  pier  to  the  steamer,  the  vessel  hit  the  harbour, 
and  having  covered  the  twenty-seven  miles  in  an  hour  and 
twenty-five  minutes,  arrived  safely  at  Boulogne,  when-  the 
landing  arrangements  were  rehearsed  in  a  similar  and  most 
thorough  fashion,  whereupon  she  returned  lo  the  F.nglish 
port. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  when  the  Queen  made  the 
journey  early  in  March,  the  luxurious  and  perfectly- 
appointed  Royal  train,  which  cost  the  Great  Western 
Railway  a  sum  very  nearly  approaching  £40,000  a  few  years 
ago,  had  to  be  dispensed  with,  the  length  of  the  saloons — 
eight-wheeled  coaches,  58ft.  long  in  some  instances,  and 
each  weighing  some  twenty-eight  tons — rendering  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible  with  absolute  safety,  to  negotiate  some  of 
the  curves  in  Kent,  especially  the  one  at  Folkestone  itself. 
A  train  was  therefore  made   up  by   the   ''Royal  Railway! 


An  elephant   battery   in  our  Indian  Army 


the  plan  was  considerably  modified,  and  instead  of  a  thirty 
hour  railway  journey  from  Cherbourg-  to  Nice,  having" 
crossed  to  Boulog'ne,  the  royal  seeker  after  sunshine  had  a 
considerably  lengthened  journey  by  land  to  endure,  though 
the  irksome  features  almost  inseparable  from  a  long  journey 
were  mitigated  as  far  as  was  humanly  possible.  Whether 
the  King  entrains  at  Boulogne  or  Calais  remains  to  be  seen. 
One  item  of  expense  that  will  now  be  dispensed  with  in 
respect  to  our  monarch's  journey  will  be  the  elaborate  dress 
rehearsal  that  was  held  prior  to  his  Royal  mother's  passag'e 
to  France.  Some  few  days  prior  to  the  journey  the  first 
part  of  the  trip  was  rehearsed  in  its  entirety,  and  every 
detail  was  carried  out  as  though  the  Royal  traveller  occupied 
the  saloon.  The  Royal  train  in  the  days  when  her  Majesty's 
entourage  comprised  seventy  persons,  consisted  of  eight 
carriages,  including  the  Rcyal  saloon,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
precisely — at  the  hour  fixed  for  the  Queen's  departure  a  few 
days  later — it  steamed  out  of  Windsor  Station,  and  pro- 
ceeded over  the  Great  Western  system  as  far  as  Addison 
Roac,  thence  via.  Swanley  Junction,  on  the  London,  Chat- 
ham and  Dover,  and  so  to  Folkestone — rea-ched  at  half-past 
one  in  the  afternoon — by  way  of  the  South-Eastern.  After 
divers  shunting  operations   had  been   performed,  the   train 


consisting  of  saloons  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  in  this  the 
Queen  travelled  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  her  train  being, 
as  is  customary,  preceded  by  a  pilot  engine,  a  precaution 
adopted  in  the  case  of  Royalty  alone  with  one  exception, 
namely,  the  nine  train-loads  of  khaki-coloured  guns  with 
their  ammunition  that  one  week  in  January,  1900,  dashed 
through  Crewe  on  their  way  to  Liverpool  and  South  Africa, 
which  were  also  preceded  by  special  pilot  engines. 

Awaiting  her  arrival  on  French  soil  was  the  Queen's 
Continental  train,  which  was  kept  when  not  in  use  at  the 
Gare  du  Nord,  Brussels.  The  chief  feature  of  this  train, 
which  may  be  used  by  the  King  next  month,  unless  he  elects 
to  occupy  the  new  Royal  carriage  built  for  him  at  St.  Denis 
last  year,  consists  of  two  six-wheeled  coaches,  absolutely 
identical  with  the  saloons  built  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Company  twenty-five  years  ago  for  Royal  use, 
which  were  entirely  renovated  four  or  five  years  ago,  the 
seats  and  sides  in  a  delicate  grey  brocade,  and  the  roof  in 
white  silk  panels.  The  Royal  bedroom  on  wheels,  which  is 
about  20ft.  in  length,  contains  two  simple  bedsteads  of  light 
wood  placed  end  to  end,  which  in  days  of  yore  were  occu- 
pied bv  Queen  Victoria  and  her  favourite  daughter  and 
companion  Princess  Henry  of  Batlenberg. 
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AT   -THE    LOOKING-GLASS 

This  week  we  show  a  photograph 
of  Miss  Eva  Moore,  in  the  exquisite 
gown  in  which  she  appears  in 
Pilkerton's  Peerage  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre.  The  gown  deserves  special 
notice,  for  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
on  the  stage  at  the  present  time. 
The  soft  lines  set  off  Miss  Moore's 
dainty  figure  admirably.  It  is  made 
in  string-coloured  lace  over  ivory- 
white  satin.  The  bodice  is  first 
draped  with  folds  of  white  chiffon, 
and  pouched  in  front,  over  which 
is  a  smart  little  zouave  of  lace,  with 
two  small  V's  of  white  satin,  closely 
tucked,  let  in  from  the  shoulders 
each  side  front.  The  neckband  is 
of  transparent  lace,  On  the  shoul- 
ders and  the  top  of  the  sleeves  are 
tiny  flat  rows  of  black  ribbon  velvet, 
with  small  steel  buckles  in  the  centre 
of  each.  The  sleeves  arealsoof  chiffon 
draped  over  satin,  and  puffed  twice 
below  the  elbow.  Over  the  chiffon 
are  tight  lace  sleeves  to  the  elbow, 
but  slit  apart  below  to  make  way 
for  the  puffs.  The  skirt  is  very 
lovely.  The  upper  part  is  of  lace 
draped  plainly  over  the  hips.  It  is 
caught  up  in  little  folds  on  to  a  petti- 
coat of  tucked  white  satin,  and 
fastened  at  a  distance  of  about 
eleven  inches  apart  by  bows  like 
those  on  the  shoulders.  It  is  left 
low  in  the  front  and  at  the  back,  but 
high  at  the  sides.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt  is  a  very  full  flounce  of 
lace  over  other  flounces  of  satin  and 
chiffon — the  effect  being-  very  fluffy. 
Around  the  waist  is  a  band  of  black 
ribbon  velvet,  tied  at  the  left  side  of 
the  front  in  a  long  bow. 

¥    v    ¥ 

THE     KITCHEN 

The    wear   and   tear   of  intellect 

consequent   on  having  to   "  think  of 

a  pudding,"  certainly  shortens  the  life  of  the  average  British 

housewife.      I  know  of  a  cook  who  was  dismissed  her  place 


solely  because  her  invariable  reply  to  her  mistress's  tenta- 
tive, "Well,  Mary,  what  about  a  pudding  to-day?"  was 
"Yes,  ma'am,  what  about  a  pudding?" 

*  *    * 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  Lotion  Sponge  :  Dissolve  l/i  oz.  of 
gelatine  in  y2  pint  of  water,  add  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon 
and  1  oz.  of  sugar.  Put  the  juice  of  the  lemon  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and  pour  into  it  the  dissolved  gelatine. 
Whisk  the  whole  together  till  it  is  perfectly  stiff.  A  lillle 
powdered  sugar  on  the  top  is  a  pleasant  addition. 

*  *    * 

Cod-roe  makes  a  nice  variety  for  breakfast  ;  it  can  be 
simply  fried  and  served  with  parsley,  or  parboiled,  cut  in 
slices,  and  then  fried  in  butter. 


vs 
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Miss   Eva   Moore   in  a   dainty  dress 

(Photo  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Co.) 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 


SCRUBB'S 


CLOUDY 
FLUID 


AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS    PREPARATION. 


Refreshing  as  a  Turkish  Bath. 
Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  forthe  Hair. 
Allays  the  Irritation  caused  by  Mosquito Bites. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Etc. 


Invaluable  for  Toilet  Purposes. 

Removes StainsandGreaseSpots  from  Clothing, 

Invigorating  in  Hot  Climates. 

Cleans  Plate  and  Jewellery. 

Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


SORUBB  &  CO.,  GUILDFORD  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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A  REMARKABLE  OFFER! 

,    A  COPY  OF  "MODERN  ASTROLOGY"  AND 

A  TEST  HOROSCOPE 

FOR     ONE     SHILLING. 

This  unique  offer  is  made  to  advertise  "  Modern  Astrology,"  and 
prove  to  all  sceptics  that  Astrology  is  a  true  science. 

To  convince  everyone  that  we  have  confidence  in  our  ability  to  give  a 
reliable  TEST  Horoscope,  we  will  refund  the  money  sent  to  us  if  the 
Horoscope  is  not  true. 

Send  a  Postal  Order  for  One  Shilling,  or  14  stamps,  with  the  time, 
date,  sex,  and  place  of  birth,  .but  if  you  do  not  know  the  hour  of  your 
birth,  send  the  date,  Sic,  and  we  will  satisfy  you. 


Address    B.B.,    EDITOR    "MODERN    ASTROLOGY," 

9,  Lyncroft  Gardens,  West  Hampstead,  LONDON,  N.W. 


DELICIOUS 

RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 

COFFEE. 

For    Breakfast    and    after    Dinner. 


HOLDICH  STItF.ET, 

Midland  Koad, 

Petbebobotjoh, 
December  16th,  1901, 
Dr.  Kick. 
Dear  Sir, 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  bear  testimony  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  y pur  treatment 
for  your  cure  of  Rupture. 
Mine  was  a  bad  rupture, 
and  when  I  saw  your  ad- 
vertisementin  the  paper  I 
felt  rather  doubtful  as  to 
a  permanent  cure ;  but  I 
am  thankful  that  I  tried 
it,  and  am,  glad  to  say 
that  I  donotfeelany  thing 
of  it  now.  It  was  jutt 
the  treatment  I  wanted,  and  I  have  not  been  dfe- 
appointed,as  it  has  quite  cured  me.  I  sltall  be  glad 
if  lean  be  helpful  to  any  of  my  felloiv  sufferers  by 
telling  them  of  your  remedy  for  Rupture,  and  you 
are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter  in  any  way  you  think 
best  to  induce  others  afflicted  with  rupture  to  avail 
themselves  of  your  valuable  remedy. 

Very  gratefully  yours— JAMES  COLE. 
I  publish  this  letter,  with  Mr.  Cole's  permission, 
to  show  that  Rupture  can  be  cured.  To  more  fully 
introduce  this  method,  I  will  send,  in  a  plain 
sealed  package,  a  sample  of  the  treatment,  a 
book  explaining  the  method,  and  a  lis;  of  cures- 
Address  all  letters   to 

Dr.  W.   S.   RICE, 

(  .75  )         9,  STONECUTTER  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C, 


NO  FOOD  FOR  INFANTS  EQUALS 


WITH    MILK,  upon  which  it  acts  as  a  digestive. 

BABIES    CANNOT    DIGEST    JVIILiK    AIsONE. 

KEEN,  ROBINSON,  &  00.,  LTD.,  mate  of  KEEN'S  MUSTARD. 
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The  Most  Interesting  Family 
A  number  of  readers  have  written 
during'  the  last  few  weeks  sending' 
ideas  for  competitions,  and  I  wish 
here  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
these  tokens  of  interest  and  good- 
feeling'.  One  writer  suggests  a 
competition  of  photographs  of 
people  over  ninety,  while  another 
sugg-ests  photographs  of  the  largest 
families.  To  meet  these  requests  I 
propose  a  competition  of  the  most 
interesting'  family  photographs  or 
photographs  of  family  groups.  It 
may  be  that  the  members  of  the 
groups  are  all  soldiers  or  sailors  or 
shoemakers,  or  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellors, or  they  may  all  be 
over  ninety  or  under  ten,  or  they 
may  all  have  one  eye  and  no  teeth. 
Let  it  be  sufficient  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  make  them  of  particular 
interest.  Six  prizes  of  five  shillings 
each  will  be  awarded  to  the  most 
successful  senders, and  please  enclose 
stamped  envelope  for  the  return  of 
photographs.  I  cannot  guarantee 
the  return,  but  I  will  do  my  best 
(subject  to  the  vagaries  of  the  Post- 
master-General) to  see  that  everyone 
gets  his  own  again.  Last  day  for 
sending  in,  February  28th,  and 
the  results  will  be  published  on 
March  15th. 

3>     v    S> 
Did  Whipping  Do  You  Good? 

Our  competition  of  The  Earliest 
Tiling  You  Can  Remember  has 
broug-ht  along  the  most  interesting- 
set  of  stories  I  have  ever  read. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  psycho- 
logist, these  stories  are  of  the  utmost 
value,  as  they  show  what  sort  of 
subject  most  impresses  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  young  child.  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  larg'e  a  proportion  of 
our  readers  refer  to  a  corporal 
punishment  as  their  earliest  memory, 
and  I  cannot  help  wondering-  whether 
the  punishment  did  them  g'ood  or 
not.  For  this  reason,  I  suggest  a 
competition  this  week  in  which 
readers  are  asked  to  state  the  effect 
that  corporal  punishment  has  had 
upon  them.  The  three  best  post- 
cards will  win  prizes  of  7s.  6d.  each. 

*    *    * 

Your  First  Visit  to  Church 

The  Storyette  Competition  for  the 
week  after  next  will,  I  hope,  bring 
out  many  quaint  and  humorous 
reminiscences.  Readers  should  send 
in  an  account  (on  the  back  of  a  post- 
card) relating'  their  experiences 
during  their  first  visit  to  Church. 
My  own  first  visit  resulted  in  a  slight 
accident.  I  fell  asleep,  and  tumbled 
down  on  the  floor  with  such  a  thud 
that  the  neighbours  had  difficulty  in 
maintaining-  their  gravity.  No  doubt 
the  sermon  was  excellent  ;  but  what 
are  you  to  expect  of  five  years  old  ? 


"  Which  Is"  Results. 

This  competition  which,  I  am  g-lad  to  say,  is  steadily 
growing  in  popularity,  gives  us  only  two  competitors  who 
were  right  with  all  five  answers  to  the  questions  in  our  issue 
of  January  25th.  Their  names  are  George  Lee,  S.  Tug 
York,  Romansland,  Runcorn,  and  Ernest  G.  Vining,  9, 
Cherry  Orchard,  East  Croydon  ;  arid  their  answers 
are  :  August  Van  Biene  (handsomest  man),  Miss 
de  Silva  (prettiest  girl),  "  Boer  Prisoners  en  route 
to  Bermuda"  (best  picture),  "A  Friendly  Fight" 
(best  paragraph),  and  "  The  Queerest  of  Colonial 
Funerals"  (best  feature).     The  second  best  which  is  nearest 


Cost  £1,600— a  fur  jacket  for  the  wife  of  a  millionaire 

the  correct  answer  is  "  Remarkable  Centenarians,"  which 
nearly  won  as  many  votes  as  "Colonial  Funerals"  for  the 
"  best  feature."  The  next  second  best  is  the  King  as  the 
handsomest  man.  Two  competitors — R.  P.  Madge,  89, 
Malpas  Road,  Newport,  and  W.  J.  Flatman,  93,  Wright 
Road,  Birmingham — have  four  right,  and  "Remarkable 
Centenarians"  as  their  fifth.  The  fLh  prize  of  5s.  goes  to 
C.  H.  M.  Pennycook,  St.  Andrews,  Spring  Grove,  Isle- 
worth,  Middlesex,  who  has  four  right,  and  the  King  as  his  fifth. 

*    *    * 

Saul  Among  the  Prophets. 

In  this  bad  weather  a  weather  prophet  is  listened  to  with 
more  respect  than  in  the  days  of  glorious  sunshine,  and  so 
it  was  with  some  interest  that  I  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
"  Geddes'  Weather  Forecast  and  Calendar."  The  month  of 
February  has  been  foretold  with  remarkable  accuracy,  and, 
as  the  prophet  prognosticated,  we  have  had  cold  growing 
in  intensity  from  the  4th  onward.  Mr.  Geddes,  the  pub- 
lisher, is  also  Managing  Director  of  St.  Jacob's  Oil,  Ltd.    . 
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SIX  GRAND  PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 


"Hi  1 f- 


j    I         The    Editor  of    the    Black  and    White   Budget   offers    Five    Prizes   of 
TEN    AND    SIXPENCE    EACH,  for  the  five  best  stories  telling 

YOUR     FIRST     VISIT     TO     CHURCH 

Tell  us  the  story  on  the  back  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Black  and 
White  Budget,  34,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.      And  don't  forget  to  put  your  own  address. 

T\J    X)  l^n^Tr  A  D1"\C        ONI  T    V  This  Competition  closes  on  Friday,  February  28,  and 

.\    JJ.         I  UOlLnRUO        WIN  L  Y..  the  resuit  will  be  announced  March  15. 

MARKED    "  COMPETITION.' 


Ql       The    Editor   of  the    "Black    and   White   Budget"    will  award,    until  further 
notice,    a   Monthly  Prize   of  £5,    and  a    Certificate   of  Merit,  for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  ANY  CURRENT  EVENT 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  7-ates, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  Editor  will  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  month  has  been  best  suited  for  reproduction,  and  will  forward  a 
cheque  for  £5  (hive   Pounds)  together  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  a  photographer  supplies  his  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
prize  will  be  equally  avoided  between  photographer  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  photographer  only.      Prize-winner  for  January,  Mark  Cook,  Chester. 


3.]  WHICH     IS 

1.     The   Handsomest   Man  ? 

2.     The  Prettiest  Girl? 

3.     The   Most   Interesting  Picture? 

4.     The  Most    Interesting   Paragraph  ? 
5.     The    Best   Feature  ? 

in  this  number  of  the  Budget.  Send  your  opinion  on  the  back  of  a  postcard. 
Whoever  can  pick  out  the  answers  wrhich  coincide  most  with  popu-lar  opinion  must 
have  considerable  skill  in  gauging  the  public  taste,  and  probably  would  make  a 
first-rate  Editor.  Five  prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  most  correct  answers.  Last  day 
February   28th.       Results   announced   March    15th. 


4.]     HOW  SHOULD  ONE  SPEND  BANK  HOLIDAY? 

The  three  best  answers  written   on    postcards  will  gain    Prizes   of  7s.  6d.   each. 
Last  day  for  answers,    February  28th.      Results,    March    15th. 


«K4e«w@ 


5.]       THE  MOST  INTERESTING  FAMILY  YOU  KNOW.     See  p.  704. 
6.]  $EE    PAGE    704. 
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NEW3      AND      VIEW3 


The  City  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 

'THE  City  lias  honoured  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  no 
■*■  less  than  fourteen  Cabinet  Ministers  were  present 
at  the  remarkable  gathering  last  week  at  the  Guild- 
hall. The  City  was  particularly  jubilant,  for  the  new 
♦reaty  with  Japan  had  been  announced,  and  that 
guarantee  of  security  in  the  Far  East  made  the 
merchants  a  little  more  contented  and  happy  than  has 
been  the  case  for  some  little  time.  The  far-reaching 
effects  of  what  a  German  paper  has  rightly  called  an 
epoch-making  alliance,  can  only  be  appreciated  fully  by 


the  Fraser  River  has  a  peculiar  kind  of  salmon,  which 
is  exported  by  millions  to  Japan.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  owe  an  immense  debt  to  the  Utile  yellow  country  in 
the  sphere  of  decorative  art.  Where  would  Liberty's 
be  if  it  were  not  for  the  beautiful  influence  of  Japanese 
art  and  craft  ? 

*   *    ?•' 
A  Royal  Economist 

"TOURING  his  visit  to  the  South  of  I7 r. nice,  arranged 
-*-^     for  next  month,  King   Edward  eixpects   to   meet 


French   and   German   troops  jeering  at  each  other  on  the   frontier  at   Lorraine 


those  fully  conversant  with  Eastern  matters.  The 
growth  of  Japan  into  a  world-power  has  been  as  stable 
as  it  has  been  sudden.  She  has  a  magnificent  navy 
and  she  has  magnificent  men,  and  she's  got  the  money, 
loo. 

v    «*    s> 
V  Good  Customer 

JAPAN,    by   the    way,    is    a   good    customer    of    the 
Dominion.       The     Western     shores     of     British 
Columbia    are    teeming    with    products   that   the 
Japanese  traders  like.     The  forests  yield  woods  suit- 
able for  many  Japanese   industries,  and  the   mouth  of 


one  of  the  most   interesting  monarchs  in   Europe,  the 
King  of  Italy.     This  line  young  sovereign   has   set  an 
example  which  the  Italians  have  not  been  slow  to  follow 
and  appreciate.     He  has  cut  down  the  expenses  of  the 
Royal  household    till   they  are  within    most   moderate 
limits,  and  he  asks  his  people  to  refrain  from  luxury  as 
he  does,  so  that  the  burden   of  debt  under  which   I  (ah 
;  is  labouring  may  be   removed.      Rising  as  he  does  al 
I  six  every  morning,  he  works  like  an  American   million- 
aire,— fourteen   or  fifteen  hours  a  day.      Hi-- wile  is   .1-; 
I  beautiful  as  she  is  popular,  and  the  Italian  people  have 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  dynast}'. 
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The  Last  of  a.  Noble  Life 

THE  telegram  from 
St.  Petersburg 
announcing  that  Tolstoi 
was  dying  must  have 
caused  great  regret 
throughout  the  whole  of 
the  British  Empire.  We 
love  a  man  who  stands 
up  for  freedom  of 
thought  against  tyranny 
and  oppression,  and 
though  Tolstoi  may 
have  been  a  visionary 
and  an  unpractical 
idealist,  at  least  he  prac- 
tised what  he  preached, 
and  lived  simply  and  un- 
ostentatiously like  any 
peasant.  A  hater  of 
tyranny  and  a  friend  of 
the  people,  he  has  been 
so  embedded  in  the 
affections  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  that  the 
authorities  never  dared 
send  him  into  exile.  The 
Church  excommunicated 
him  last  year,  but  that 
did  Tolstoi  little  harm 
and  only  brought  exe- 
cration on  the  heads  of 
the  excommunicators. 

*  *    * 

His  Followers  in  England 

QUITE  a  number  of 
Tolstoians  are  to 
be  found  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  strangest 
places.  You  meet  a  man 
along  the  roadside  in 
the  country  and  you 
think  it  is  a  tramp,  but 
you  find  it  is  only  an 
unusually  enthusiastic 
disciple  of  the  great 
Russian.  Throwing 
away  boots  and  stock- 
ings and  cap  and  every- 
thing that  is  not  barely 
enough  to  satisfy  de- 
cency, these  strange 
beings  manage  to  pick 
up  a  livelihood  of  sorts, 
and  judging  from  their 
own  accounts  they  are 
supremely  happy. 
Whether  they  really  do 
as  Tolstoi  would  have 
done  is  another  matter. 
He.  was  ever  a  hard 
worker,  though  he  re- 
belled against  work  done 
under  compulsion. 

*  *    * 

The  Scottish  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition— The  *'  Ilekla" 
at  Aberdeen. 

T'HE  Hekla,  which 
-*■  -  sailed  from  Sandy- 
ford,  Norway,  reached 
Aberdeen  on  Tuesday, 
February  nth,  having 
on    board     Mr.     W.     S. 


Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  who  is  reported  to  be  dying 


Bruce,  F.R.S.G.S.,  who 

is  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Mr.  Bruce,  who  is 
to  explore  the  Antarctic 
regions  in  parts  never 
before  covered  by  Eng- 
lish, German,  or  Swedish 
expeditions,  is  a  most 
suitable  person,  having 
had  more  experience  in 
Polar  regions  than  any 
British  naturalist.  He 
was  one  of  those  who 
served  their  time  in  the 
Challenger  office  ;  he 
went  with  the  Dundee 
whaler,  Iialaena,  to  the 
Antarctic  in  1896  ;  he 
was  with  the  famous 
Jackson  -  Harmsworlh 
expedition  to  Franz 
Josef  Land,  where  he 
met  Nansen  ;  later  on  lie 
was  asked  by  the  Prince 
of  Monaco  to  go  to 
Spitzbergen  with  him  in 
his  yacht,  Princess  Alice. 
Mr.  Bruce  has  been  for- 
tunate in  securinga  good 
captain:  for  Captain 
Thomas  Robertson,  of 
Peterhead,  is  known  a's 
an  experienced  whaler, 
a  careful  and  excellent 
seaman,  and  a  man  fit 
for  the  duties  »no«r  re- 
quired of  him.  The 
Hekla  is  not  yet  fitted 
up  for  its  voyage,  but 
when  it  reaches  the  Clyde 
everything  necessary  will 
de  done  to  her  by  Mr.  G. 
L.  Watson,  the  well- 
known  bui'lder.  The 
vessel  is  to  be  re-chris- 
tened, and  the  name 
chosen  will  have  a  Scotch 
interest  in  it.  During 
the  two  days  the  Hekla 
remained  at  Aberdeen 
crowds  visited  it  and 
saw  over  it.  Mr.  Bruce, 
being  anxious  all  who 
wish  to  see  it  should 
have  a  chance  of  doing 
so,  has  arranged  that 
the  same  plan  will  be 
adopted  at  Inverness, 
Fort  William,  and  Oban 
on  its  way  to  the  waters 
of  the  Clyde. 

V  V  V 

WE  all  hope  that  M. 
Santos  -  Dumont 
really  will  come  to  see 
the  Coronation  from  his 
wonderful  flying  balloon- 
ship.  Next  to  Lord 
Roberts  he  is  the  great- 
est hero  on  earth.  We 
in  England  are  cosmo- 
politan in  our  admira- 
tions, and  we  don't  mind 
what  a  man's  nationality 
is  provided  he  does  good 
work. 
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THE   SCOTTISH    ANTARCTIC    EXPEDITION 


The   leader,  Mi.  W.  S.  Bruce 
The    "  Hcklil  "    at    Aberdeen  (Pm  ait  by  Croolte;  '*  Helcla  "  by  Lumsdien 
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The  latest  photo  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  at  Kiel 

Op.  the  left  of  Prince  Henry  is  Captain  Paulys,  Russian  Attache  ;  on  his  right  is  Privy  Councillor  Howald,  proprietor  of  a  shipbuilding  wharf 

(Photo  by  Carl  Speck) 


1  -i  •  ■  — — 


The  horse's  friend  :  The  King,  Alfonso  XIII.,  prepares  for  his  morning  ride 

(Photo  by  Canovas,  Madrid) 
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*     THE    CITY    HONOURS    MR.    CHAMBERLAIN     * 


The  procession,  showing  the   Balfours  and   Mr.   Chamberlain  himself 


Mr.  Chamberlain  arrives,  and  helps  Mrs.  Chamberlain  out  of  her  carriage 
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THE    SKATING    CHAMPIONSHIPS   AT    LINGAY    FEN 


Mr.   A.    Tebbit,    Amateur    Skating    Champion  of   Great    Britain 

Turning  the  skate-mark  in  the  last  lap  of  the  final  heat  of  the  championship 


Miss  E.  Sjoberg 

One  of  the  Swedish  lady  figure-skaters  at 
Lingay  Fen,  near  Cambs 


Mr.   Salchow 

The  Swedish  Champion  Figure-Skater  of 
the  World  doing  a  whirl,  Lingay  Fen 


Mr.  Alfred  Tebbit 

Amateur  Skating  Champion   for  the 
third  time 
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Officials  of  the  National  Skating  Association,  and  Swedish  figure-skaters   at  Lingay   Fen 

(Photos  by  J.  A.  Wilson) 
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*      *       GYMNASTICS    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA 


*      * 


De  Wet's  great  dash  for 
liberty  has  once  more  drawn 
attention  to  the  blockhouses  in 
which  little  bodies  of  British 
soldiers  are'  dispersed  along 
several  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
way. Life  in  these  semi- 
isolated  fortresses  would  be 
dreary  if  the  inexhaustible 
genius  of  Mr.  Tommy  Atkins 
d'id  not  devise  forms  of  relaxa- 
tion. By  night,  of  course,  it 
must  always  be  exciting  with 
those  searchlights  playing  on 
the  country  round,  and  the  con- 
stant suspicion  of  Boer  pre- 
sence. By  day,  however,  when 
no  Boer  dares  to  expose  himself 
on  the  bare  veld,  other  employ- 
ment must  be  found,  and  of  all 
the  various  pastimes  resorted 
to,  gymnastics  has  become  one 
of  the  favourites.  In  the  pictures 
here  reproduced  we  see  a  batch 
of  Lancashire  Fusiliers  doing 
some  display  business,  which 
shows  that  our  soldiers  at  the 
front  are  not  the  weakened 
anaemic  riff-raff  our  Continental 
critics  make  out.  There  are 
line  gymnasts  in  the  German 
army,  but  I  defy  any  German 
to  show  a  neater,  better-bal- 
anced display  than  we  hvave 
here  in  either  of  our  pictures. 
Two-thirds  of  the  instructors 
throug'hout  Great  Britain  come, 
of  course,  from  the  Army, 
where  the  value  of  gymnastics 
is  fully  recognised.  This  value  mi 
recognised   in   football    training. 


that  a  trained  gymnast  is  much 
more  difficult  to  knock  off  his 
pins  than  other  kinds  of  athletes, 
and  a  footballer  needs  to  keep 
his  feet  quite  as  much  ashis  head. 


A  novel  target  for  Boer  sharpshooters 


zht,  by  the  way,  be  more  |  says  he.       '  Hush  ! '    s 

It    is   a  well-known    fact  i  I  know  about  it,  yer  worship. 


An  Early  Memory 

As  quite  a  tiny  child,  when 
out  for  a  walk  with  my  nurse, 
I  saw  a  donkey  on  the  side  of 
the  road.  I  gathered  a  little 
grass.  I  held  it  out  to  it, 
whereupon  it  took  me  in  its 
mouth,  shook  me  vigorously, 
rolled  me  down  a  steep  bank 
into  a  bed  of  nettles.  I  heard 
the  nurse  shriek,  and  felt  the 
stones  she  threw  at  the  donkev, 
as  they  more  often  hit  me,  hurt- 
ing me  much  more  than  the 
donkey.  I  was  rescued  by  some 
workmen.  I  remember  nothing 
before  this,  being  then  only 
about  three  years  old. —  Miss 
Rutfull,  Felix  House,  Felix; 
stowe,  Suffolk. 

*  ¥  * 
Here  is  a  tale  which  was 
heard  at  a  police-court  : — Coun- 
sel :  "  Now,  my  good  man,  pray 
attend  :  what  passed  between 
you  and  the  prisoner?"  "  O, 
then,  plaize  your  'onner,"  said 
Pat,  "  sure  I  sees  Phelim  on 
top  of  a  wall.  '  Paddy,'  says 
he.  '  What?'  says  I.  '  Here  !  ' 
says  he.  '  Where  ? '  '  Whst  ! ' 
I  ;  and,    be    me    sowl,  that's  arl 


One  of  the  many  feats  of  arms  unrecorded   by   Lord   Kitchener 
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ENGLAND  v.    IRELAND  (ASSOCIATION)  AT  A   GLANCE 


In  the  accompanying- 
diagram  the  positions  of 
the  circles  devoted  to  both 
countries  vary  in  height 
with  the  number  of  goals 
scored  (which,  by  the  way, 
«an  be  ascertained  by  com- 
paring the  heights  with  the 
figures  in  the  left-hand 
margin).  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  uppermost  circle 
is  always  that  of  the  victor, 
and  the  extent  of  victory 
(for  instance,  13  goals  to  o 
in  1882,  and  3  goals  to  o 
in  1901)  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  distance  separating 
the  circles  in  the  same 
column. 

At  the  top  of  the  dia- 
gram the  date  and  locality 
where  each  game  was 
played  are  given  ;  whilst 
at  the  foot  the  score  up  to 
date  is  shown,  and  the 
goals  scored  by  each 
country,  the  two  columns 
being  drawn  in  proportion 
to  the  14  goals  scored  by 
England,  and  13  goals 
scored  by  Ireland  in  the 
series  of  International 
matches  already  played. 

It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  136  players  have  filled 
the  220  places  available 
in  the  20  English  teams  : 
Blackburn  Rovers  supply- 
ing 13  of  the  136  Interna- 
tionals ;  Aston  Villa,  9 ; 
West  Bromwich  Albion  and  Notts  County,  8  each  ; 
Stoke,  Sheffield  United,  and  Cambridge  University,  7  each  ; 
Old  Carthusians  and  Notts  Forest,  6  each  ;  Old  West- 
minster's and  Derby  County,  5  apiece  ;  whilst  Wolver- 
hampton Wanderers,  Old  Etonians,  and  Preston  North  End 


Padded  Mr.   C.  M.    Mu 

On  the  track  on  which  he  made  the 


have  each  had  four  repre- 
sentatives. 

With  regard  to  indivi- 
dual players,  G.  O.  Smith 
has  already  turned  out  six 
times  for  England  v.  Ire- 
land, and  the  Old  Car- 
thusian is  still  adding  to 
his  record  ;  W.  J.  Oakley 
(Oxford  University)  and 
Crabtree  (Aston  Villa)  have 
five  caps  to  their  credit  ; 
and  Athcrsmith  (Aston 
Villa),  E.  C.  Bambridge 
(Swifts),.  Basset  t  (West 
Bromwich  Albion), 
Bloomer  (Derby  County), 
T.  Lindley  (Cambridge 
University),-  T.  Crawshaw 
(Sheffield  Wednesday),  E. 
Needham  (Sheffield 
United),  and  W.  J.  Robin- 
son (Southampton)  have 
each  made  four  appear- 
ances in  this  match. 

This  year's  match  be- 
tween the  two  Interna- 
tional teams  is  fixed  for 
March  22nd,  and  the 
Irishmen  will,  no  doubt, 
make  one  more  determined 
but  hopeless  attempt  to 
stand  as  high  in  Associa- 
tion football  as  in  Rugby. 
The  professional  element 
in  the  Association  game, 
however,  precludes  any 
possibility  of  a  really 
great  Irish  team  which 
could  compete  with  picked 
English  players,  who  are  paid  large  sums  by  wealthy  clubs 
to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  one  sport.  Brute 
force  still  is  a  valuable  quality  in  Rugby,  and  brute  force 
can  be  maintained  without  severe  training.  Association  foot- 
ball, however,  demands  specialised  skill  of  a  particular  kind. 


rphy,  of  New  York, 

world's  record,  a  mile  in  57^  sees. 


£ne,LFiMD.     Won     (9  ]  qorl&i 
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Diagram  showing   goals  made  by  England  and  Ireland  since   1882 
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*      TWO    POPULAR    PACKS      * 


Drawn  blank— Sad  return  of  the  Kildare  Hounds  [Photo  by  j.  p.  Tyrrell 


In  high  expectations— Puckeridge  Hounds  arrive  at    Hadham 
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RELICS  AND    SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE    FIRE  BRIGADE 


The  barrel  carried  for  good  luck  to  a  fire 


Mr.      Merry- 

WEATHER,  of  the 

well-known  firm 
of  engineers,  is 
generally  re-  ] 

ferred  to  as  the 
"  Fire  King-."  I 
think  the  title 
appropriate,  de- 
served. He  is  I 
one  of  our  lead-  j 
ing  authorities  on 
the  devouring 
element.  His  ex-  ! 
perience  has  been 
varied  and 
lengthy;  the  firm 
of  which  he  is 
head  have  con- 
structed no  fewer 
than  one  hundred 
thousand  en- 
gines. 

The  premises 
at  Greenwich  are 
well  worth  a 
visit,  not  t  he- 
least    interesting 


feature  being  the  Museum."    Here  photographs  and  relics 
of  all  kinds  are  to  be  found. 

One  is  vividly  reminded  of  the  great  Alhambra  fire  by  a 
large  metal  ornament,  all  twisted  by  the  flames,  which 
crowned  one  of  the  cupolas.  There  is  a  relic  from  the 
Hampton  Court  Palace  fire  of  1882,  and  the  first  set  of 
horse  bells  ever  used  in  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 
They  were  presented  by  a  Russian  gentleman,  who  used 
to  go  into  the  old  Chandos  Street  Fire  Station  when  Paul 
Jerrard  was  the  superin- 
tendent. The  bells  were 
worn  by  the  old  white 
horse,  Peter ;  and  old 
Alic,  the  coachman,  for 
many  years  attached  to 
that  fire  station,  being 
the  man  to  whom  the 
bells  were  given,  pre- 
sented them  to  Mr.  Merry- 
weather. 

Several  necks  of  cham- 
pagne bottles,  decorated 
with  coloured  ribbons, 
were  reposing  in  a  glass 
case.  In  response  to  an 
inquiry  of  mine  Mr.  Merry- 
weather  explained  : 

"  Most  fire-engines  sup- 
plied to  provincial  towns 
have  to  go  through  the 
pretty  ceremony  of  chris- 
tening when  they  are  taken 
over  by  the  Corporation 
or  Town  Council.  This 
ceremony  is  equal  to  the 
launching  and  christening 
of  a  ship.  A  bottle  of 
wine  is  usually  broken  on 
the  hind  wheel  by  the  wife 
or  daughter  of  the  mayor, 
or  possibly  by  the  daugh- 
ter or  wife  of  the  donor  of 
the  engine. 

"  For  political  reasons, 
I  generally  arrange  my 
bottle  suspended  with  the 
entwined  colours  of  both 
parties,  and  this  I  find  a 
safe  and  sound  policy,  for 
I  have   no  workshop  poli- 


A  relic  of  the  Hampton  Court  Palace  fire 


1    wSSJwf^^m 

] 
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The  first  fire-engine  used  by  the  Brigade 


tics.      I    have    a 

whole  bucket  full 

of     corks    which 

have    been    used 

at        fire-engine 

christening's  from 

plain  soda-water 

bottles  (these 

from  teetotal 

towns)    to    those 

from     bottles    of 

Pomeroy         '80. 

Christenings     of 

fire-engines     are 

seldom    done    in 

plain         water — 

wine       for       the 

christening     and 

water  at  the  hose 

afterwards." 
"  Do     political 

considerations 

influence  the  pur- 
chase   of  a   fire- 

engine?"        I 

asked. 

"  Sometimes," 

replied      Mr. 

Merryweather.      "  In   a   certain   provincial  town  noted    for 

its    strong    Radical    leaning,    I    had    a     public    trial    with 

another  firm.     The  Watch  Committee  decided   to  purchase 

my    engine  ;    but    when  it  came  to    be    confirmed    by   the 

Town  Council,  the  proposal  was  thrown  out  because   I  had 

borrowed  the  trial  engine  from  a  noble  earl  of  strong  Con- 
servative proclivities  !  " 

The   appearance   of  an    ordinary    ha'penny    bun,    with  a 

piece    of    string    attached,    in    a    glass    case,    aroused     my 

curiosity.  I  was  surprised 
to  learn  in  explanation 
that  a  superstition  pre- 
vails— you  can  call  it 
nothing  else — in  certain 
quarters  that  if  a  bun  be 
suspended  in  a  building  the 
latter  will  enjoy  an  im- 
munity from  fire. 

Another  article  of  in- 
terest was  a  timepiece 
suspended  between  a  pair 
of  stirrups.  This  was 
once  used  in  horse-racing, 
but  was  afterwards  used 
to  time  trial  runs  of  en- 
gines. 

Next,  Mr.  Merryweather 
handed  me  a  large  docu- 
ment on  which  appeared 
what  looked  like  a  rough 
design  for  a  dado,  but 
which  turned  out  to  be 
an  official  document  of 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt 
conferring  on  the  "  Fire 
King  "  the  "  Most  Honour- 
able Order  of  Medjidieh." 
This  for  services  rendered 
at  the  Imperial  Palace. 

In  view  of  the  commo- 
tion caused  by  the  appear- 
ance- of  the  motor  fire- 
engine,  the  following  is 
interestingfrom  Mr.  Merry- 
weather : — 

"The  first  self-pro- 
pelled engine  was  the  '  Fly- 
by-Night '  belonging  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Frederick 
Hodges,     the     distiller    of 
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the      world  -  wide 
'  Hodges'  Gin.' 

Originally  the  'Fly- 
by  -  Night '  was 
built  as  a  gentle- 
man's steam  car- 
riage ;  but  I  he  law 
in  those  days — I 
am  speaking  of 
thirty  years  ago — 
was  against  steam 
carriages  running 
above  four  miles 
an  hour,  and  then 
a  red  flag  had  to  be  carried 
by  a  man  walking  in  front. 
But  there  was  no  such  regu- 
lation against  self-propelled 
steam  fire-engines-,  so  we 
mounted  our  '  Fly-by-Night ' 
with  a  steam  fire-pump,  and 
took  our  trips  as  comfortably 
and  as  fast  as  we  liked." 

H.  L.  Adam. 


My  Midnight  Struggle  for  Life 

Thirty-three  years  ago  I 
was  a  constable  in  the  city  of 
Bristol  ;  official  number,  252. 
Though  only  twenty-one  years 
of  age  I  was  6ft.  2^2'n.  in 
height,  and  broad  in  propor- 
tion, having  an  exceptionally 
long  reach,  [to  which  fact  I 
certainly  owed  my  life. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  win- 
ter— a  dark,  cold,  raw  night, 
about  twelve  o'clock  —  and  I 
was  walking  rather  briskly  up 
a  narrow  street  at  the  back  of 
College  Green,  which  leads  up 
to  the  high-lading  quay,  when 
a  powerfully-built  man  of  the 
navvy  type  came  out  of  one  of 
the  many  narrow  passages 
leading  into  this  street.  He 
was  in  a  state  best  described 
as  mad  through  drink,  and 
was  singing  and  shouting  at 
the  top  of  his  voice. 

On  his  coming  up  to  me,  I 
said,  "  Come,  my  man,  that 
noise  won't  do  here,"  in  as 
conciliatory  a  tone  as  was  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances. 

At  once  the  man  stopped, 
and,  with  a  string  of  oaths, 
remarked  that  "he  had  done 
more  drill  in  the  Militia  than  I 
should  ever  see."  Then,  in  his 
dangerous  mood,  before  I 
was  conscious  of  any  move- 
ment on  his  part,  he  struck 
out  at  me,  and  with  a  terrific 
right-hander  laid  open  my 
cheek  and  knocked  two  teeth 
out  of  my  lower  jaw. 

For  a  moment  I  went  deadly 
sick,  and  then  with  a  shout 
I  leaped  after  my  assailant, 
who  had  taken  to  his  heels 
and  was  running* towards  the 
quay,  about  thirty  yards  dis- 
tant. When  within  a  yard  of 
the  edge  of  the  quay  I  caught 
up  and  at  once  closed  with 
him.  I  had  managed  to 
gasp  out  as  I  closed  with  him, 
"  I  arrest  you  for  assault !  " 
and  then  ensued  a  struggle  I 
shall  never  forget. 


Curious  fire  relics  (bun  and  champagne  bo  tie) 
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A  ^oken  from  the  Khedive 


The  first  horse  bells  used  in  the  Fire  Brigade. 
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The  most  expensive  lire-engine  ever  made 


For  nearly  ten 
minutes  we  fought 
like  wild  beasts,  he 

biting  and  kicking. 
Suddenly  the  idea 
struck  me,  that 
most     probably    I 

had  a  longer  reach 
than  he,  and  a<  ting- 
on  the  idea,  I  ;il 
once  sprang  back 
to  arm's  length  and 
closed  my  right 
hand  round  his 
neck  like  a  vice,  firmly  com- 
pressing the  windpipe,  hold- 
ing his  right  hand  with  my 
left.  The  idea  was  success- 
ful, he  could  only  reach  the 
front  of  my  leather  collar, 
and  in  a  minute  or  so  I  had 
choked  him  and  tripped  him 
on  the  floor.  Policemen  then 
were  not  allowed  either  a 
whistle  or  "  bracelets,"  so  I 
numbed  the  muscles  of  bis  arms 
with  my  baton,  for  safety's 
sake.  I  then  put  him  on  his 
feet,  and  started  to  take  him 
to  the  station,  holding  him  by 
the  neck  of  his  waistcoat  and 
jacket.  We  had  only  gone, 
however,  two  or  three  steps, 
when  he  made  a  terrific  spring 
forward  ;  and  the  next  second, 
to  my  horror,  was  in  the 
water,  thirty  feet  below,  leav- 
ing his  waistcoat  and  jacket, 
minus  the  sleeves,  in  my  hand. 
In  a  second  the  swiftly  flow- 
ing tide  had  swept  him  away, 
and  though  I  raised  the 
alarm,  and  subsequently 
dragged  for  him,  his  body 
was  never  recovered.  I  had 
paid  dearly  for  my  attempt  to 
lake  him  prisoner.  My  throat 
was  lacerated  all  over  in 
his  attempts  to  choke  me, 
while  he  had  bitten  clean 
through  my  left  hand,  in  his 
endeavour  to  loosen  it  from 
grasping  one  of  his,  and  my 
body  was  bruised  all  over, 
caused  by  rolling  over  on  the 
ground  with  him. 

Had  it  not  been  for  my  long 
reach,  I  shudder  to  think  what 
the  consequences  would  have 
been,  as  I  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted when  I  resorted  to 
the  artifice  of  choking  him. 

From  that  night  two  police- 
men patrolled  the  beat  in  com- 
pany ;  and  when  I  recovered 
from  my  wounds  about  a 
month  after,  I  was  given  a 
beat  at  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  as  I  was  a  marked  man 
in  the  dock  quarter. 

Inyourremarks,  Mr.  Editor, 
on  my  physique  in  the  Block 
mid  White  Budget  of  January 
4th,  you  said  you  would  be  sorry 
for  the  burglar  in  mv  hands  ; 
but  had  it  not  been  for  my 
long-  reach,  I,  and  not  the 
ex  -  militiaman,  would  have 
found  a  watery  grave  that 
night. — Yours  faithfully, 

E.  A'i.vis. 
(The  r.ost  individual  reader 
of  the  Budget.) 
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THE     COST     OF     THE     'VARSITY     BOAT     RACE 


It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Derby  costs  this  sport- 
loving-  nation  a  sum  which  averages  out  at  about  £600  for 
each  second  the  actual  race  lasts  ;  thi  Henley  Regatta 
festival,  it  is  believed,  is  directly  responsible  for  the  expen- 
diture of  £25,000  for  each  of  the  three  days  it  is  spread 
over  ;  what  the  Bisley  Meeting  means  in  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  prize  money 
alone  runs  into  five  figures  ;  but  the  'Varsity  boat-race,  in 
which  the  public  evince  the  keenest  interest,  is  responsible 
for  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  so  small  that  it  could  easily  be 
defrayed  by  a  levy  of  one  farthing  upon  each  inhabitant  of 
London  and  her  suburbs,  if  the  time  expended  by  the  spec- 
tators was  omitted  from  the  debit  side  of  the  account. 

Those  familiar  with  the  items  of  expenditure  of  a  'Varsity 
crew  when  preparing  for  the  great  race  assess  the  same  at 
about  sixty-seven  sovereigns  for  each  man,  or  an  aggregate 
of  those  coins  that  would  be  sufficient  to  permit  of  a  ribbon 
of  the  same  being  laid  down  for  a  distance  equivalent  to  the 


Sims  and  Sons,  who  built  the  craft  used  by  both  'Varsitx-> 
last  year,  tell  us  should  be  about  l%\h. 

The  chief  item  of  expense,  so  far  as  the  spectator  is  con- 
cerned, is,  of  course,  the  cost  of  transport  ;  for,  unlike 
Henley,  there  is  no  opportunity  in  bleak  March  and  bluster- 
ing April  for  picnicking,  nor  is  there  an)'  necessity,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Inter-'Varsity  cricket  match  in  Jul}-,  to  make 
any  great  outlay  upon  new  garments.  If  we  assess  the 
expenses  of  56, 100  spectators  who  view  the  race  from  the 
bank  at  one  shilling  a  head,  in  the  aggregate  the  shillings 
would  amount  to  £2,850,  a  sum  that  would  provide  a 
sufficient  number  of  five-pound  Bank  of  England  notes 
that  would  completely  paper  the  exterior  of  the  Light 
Blue's  winning  vessel  of  last  year,  which  was  63ft.  long, 
23^in.  in  the  beam  at  No.  4's  seat,  and  13^11.  in  depth 
(over  all)  at  the  centre.  The  Oxford  boat,  by  the  way, 
Messrs.  Sims  tell  us,  was  "just  a  trifle  larger  to  carry  a 
heavier  crew." 


Lady  Cadogan's  boudoir  at  Dublin  Castle 

(Photo  by  T.  Gurr) 


length  of  three  and  a-half  racing  oars,  ;  u  h  as  were  used 
by  the  Oxford  crew  last  year,  each  of  which  was  twelve  feet 
five  inches  over  all.  The  chief  items  included  in  this  sum  of 
£600  are,  we  learn,  the  cost  of  the  racing  eight,  which  without 
the  oars  leaves  no  change  out  of  eleven  five-pound  notes  : 
the  house  rent  and  housekeeping  expenses,  which  together 
run  into  a  sum  (£237)  that  would  purchase  the  average 
cox's  weight  in  silver  ;  and  the  hire  of  the  steam-launch  for 
the  coach,  a  sum  equivalent  to  thirty-six  square  inches  of 
sovereigns. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  superstition  is  said  to  render 
a  new  "ship"  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  crew  or  its 
predecessors  who  lost  the  previous  year's  encounter,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  winning  vessel  is  used  twice  or  even 
thrice  :  we  may,  however,  accept  the  sum  of  £1,200  as  being 
the  outlay  on  the  part  of  both  'Varsity  boat  clubs  when  one 
year  is  taken  with  another,  a  sum  that  would  purchase  suffi- 
cient silver  to  provide  seven  solid  silver  oars,  each  the  same 
size  as  those  used  in  the  race,  each  worth  £172,  and  each 
weighing  over  golb.  avoirdupois,  or  rather  over  twelve  times 
the  weight  of  the  average  racing  oar.  which  Messrs.  George 


If  we  further  allow  that  the  expenses,  including  the  cost 
of  their  seats,  of  these  five  thousand  spectators  who  view 
the  race  from  the  coign  of  vantage  afforded  by  stands 
erected  for  the  occasion,  or  enjoy  (for  a  consideration)  the 
hospitality  of  the  South-Western  Railway  on  Barnes  railway 
bridge,  amount  on  an  average  to  three  half-crowns  each, 
and  those  of  the  enthusiasts  who  follow  the  race  in  the 
steamers  that  come  lumbering  up  behind  the  boats,  at  15s., 
the  previous  £2,850  is  augmented  by  £1,875  antl  £1>l25 
on  these  counts  respectively  and  now  totals  £5,850,  a  sum 
that  would  provide  sufficient  pennies  to  form  a  copper  band 
7^in.  in  width  and  extending  along  the  towing-path  from 
Putney  to  Mortlake,  a  distance  between  the  starting  and 
winning-posts  of  4  miles  2  furlongs,  with  £465  12s.  left 
over. 

It  happens  occasionally,  of  course,  that  the  tide  permits 
of  the  raced  being  rowed  at  a  convenient  hour  on  Saturday 
afternoon  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  accepted  that 
those  spectators  present  have  sacrificed  at  least  two  hours  of 
time  that  in  one  sense  might  be  more  profitably  turned  to 
account,  a  margin  which  must  be  allowed  by  the  statistician. 
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The  biggest   launch  since  that  of  the  "Great  Eastern'' 

Launch  of  a  Floating  Dock  for  Bermuda  at  Wallsend,  which  has  an  area  of  69,000ft.,  and  a  lifting  capacity  of  17,500  tons 


The  Boer  prisoners  at  Bermuda  will  perhaps  realise  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  their  British  foes  when  they  see 
the  enormous  floating  dock  which  was  launched  a  week 
ago  at'Wallsend-on-Tyne,  floating  off  the  rock-bound  island 
which  is  their  prison.  Bermuda  is  so  rocky  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  deck  of  the  ordinary  character  would  be  both 
a  difficult  and  a  costly  task.  There  has  been  a  floating 
dock  there  since  1869,  but  modern  ships  have  outgrown  its 


capacity.  The  new  dock  is  to  be  sent  to  Chatham  to  be 
prepared  for  its  journey  across  the  Atlantic,  in  view  of 
which  it  has  been  made  specially  strong.  It  will  be  no  easy 
task  to  get  it  to  its  destination.  When  the  old  dock  was 
sent  out,  it  was  taken  as  far  as  the  Nore  by  six  dockyard 
tugs,  with  more  standing  by  to  render  assistance  if  neces- 
sary. Then  the  Northumberland  and  Agincoitrt — two  of  the 
most  powerful  battleships  of  the  day — took  it  in  tow,  with 
the  paddle-wheel  frigate  Terrible  astern. 


The  scene  of  the  explosion  at  the  Murray   Hill   Hotel  (New  York) 
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Finding  that   the  British  troops  enclosed  him  on  all  sides,  the  Boer  General  order* 

line  of  blockhouses,  and  esca) 
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ESCAPE    OF    DE    WET 

Ye  cattle  to  be  driven  against  the  barbed  wire  ■which  connects  and  protects  the  long 
In  the  confusion  thus  made 
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"THE   ANIMAL    I    LIKE    BEST"    COMPETITION 


First  Prize,  7s.   6d. 

The  cat  is  on  the  whole,  to  my  mind,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory animal.  It  takes  itself  out  for  a  walk,  a  distinct 
advantage  when  it  has  rained  for  a  week,  and  you  have  not 
a  dry  pair  of  boots  left.  It  does  not  irritate  your  nerves  by 
jumping'  up  and  making  a  hideous  noise  whenever  it  fancies 
it  hears  a  distant  footstep.  Though  it  cannot  protect  your 
silver  from  the  stealthy  burglar,  it  saves  your  "  Stilton  " 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  another  species  of  midnight 
marauder.  The  cheerfulness  with  which  it  sleeps  on  a  hard 
plank,  if  a  soft  cushion  is  not  available,  is  only  equalled  as 
an  object  lesson  by  its  calm,"'  unruffled  determinatior  to  do 
what  it  has  set  its  mind  on,  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  It 
costs  little  to  keep,  a  consideration  in  the  days  of  increasing 
income  tax. — Miss  M,  A.  Paske,  4,  Park  Avenue,  Dover. 

»    ¥    ¥ 

Second  Prize,   7s.   6d. 

The  animal  I  love  best  is  the  dog.  I  had  an  Irish  terrier 
named  Charlie  :  for  faithfulness  and  sagacity  you  could  not 
beat  him.  I  had  only  to  say  to  him,  "  Watch  the  baby  and 
the  fire,  Charlie  !  "  and  I  have  always  found  him  sitting 
between  the  fire  and  the  baby.  If  by  chance  a  piece  of  coal 
or  wood  was  to  fall  out  of 
the  fire,  it  would  paw  it 
back  to  the  hearth  ;  and, 
if  anyone  attempted  to 
take  my  baby  up  while  I 
was  out  of  the  room,  it 
would  fly  at  them.  'He 
was  as  good  as  a  fire- 
guard any  day.  —  S. 
Read,  i,  Brandon  Street, 
Milton  Street,  Wands- 
worth Road,  Clapham, 
S.W. 

¥   ¥   ¥ 

Third     Prize, 

7s.  6d. 

The  animal  I  like  best 
is  the  horse.  The  reason 
«»'hy  is  because  I  owe  my 
life  to  him.  When  out  in 
South  Africa  on  scouting 
duty  my  horse  and  my- 
self fell  into  a  deep  hole 
(so  common  out  there) 
and  broke  my  leg.  My 
horse  managed  to  scramble  out  and  stood  by  the  hole  that 
I  laid  in  until  I  was  found  by  a  non-com.  of  the  regiment, 
who  was  sure  there  was  something  wrong  seeing  the 
horse  by  himself.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  old  charger  I 
should  probably  never  have  been  found  except  by  the  enemy. 
— H.  Marshall  (late  Sergt.  6th  Dragoons),  Broomhill 
Lodge,  Playden,  Sussex. 

¥  ¥  * 

The  animals  I  like  best  are  dogs,  because  if  you  treat  them 
kindly  they  will  be  true  to  you  when  you  go  out  for  a  walk 
into  the  country  and  anyone  may  molest  you.  And  I  will 
give  you  an  instance  of  a  Scotch  collie  we  had,  and  my 
littie  girl  about  three  years  of  age,  who  were  great  chums. 
One  day,  as  luck  would  have  it,  I  was  returning  home  from 
my  day's  work  when  who  should  I  see  but  my  little  girl  and 
her  Don  (which  is  the  dog's  name)  wandering  along  quite 
happy  and  the  dog  by  her  side,  talking  to  one  another  in 
their  way,  and,  when  I  got  home,  the  wife  was  looking  all 
over  the  place  for  her;  so  you  can  guess  the  joy  she  had 
when  she  came  home  to  see  her  sate,  &c. — Wm.  Thomas, 
51,  Merthyr  Street,  Cathays,  Cardiff. 

¥   ¥   ¥ 

I  prefer  a  dog  to  all  other  animals,  because  I  have 
proved  the  love  of  a  dog  to  be  pure  and  faithful  even  under 
difficulties.      I  have  a  pedigree   pug   named  Lulu,   for  which 


axel  nmaAt  nkt  AAwy  lo/u^^ld 
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I  have  been  offered  £50  (a  somewhat  tempting  offer),  but 
Lulu's  love  for  my  husband  and  self,  coupled  with  her  inter- 
esting, companionable  ways,  her  immense  effort  to  talk  to 
us,  her  keen  attention  to  our  wishes,  and  her  gentle  ie- 
mindcrs,  are  so  marvellous  that  she  has  endeared  herself  to 
us  beyond  price.  Space  restricts  me  from  being-  more  expla- 
natory or  eulogistic  upon  the  merits  of  dogs  in  general.  - 
Mrs.  Julia  A.  Harrison,  Organist,  Elvington,  York. 

¥  ¥   ¥ 

The  British  bulldog,  because  it  is  a  living  testimony  of 
the  character  of  the  great  British  public.  It  is  a  quiet, 
good-tempered  creature,  as  a  rule,  and  will  stand  chaffing  ; 
and,  like  the  country  it  represents,  treats  the  snarK  (it 
inferior  dogs  with  contempt,  and  when  it  barks  it  means 
business  ;  then  its  tormentors  tremble,  and  either  begin  ta 
howl  like  a  whipped  child,  or  turn  tail  and  run  awa\ , 
because  the}-  know  that  when  the  British  bulldog  is  goaded 
into  a  fury  it  means  either  victory  or  death. — JOHN  W.  Y. 
Heaton,  2,  Pearson  Avenue,  Hyde  Park,  Leeds. 

*  *    * 

The    animal   I  like    best  is   a  good    Clydesdale    horse. 

Because  he  is  a  fine   big,  strong   horse  for  a   lorry.      If  you 

are  kind  to  him,  and  give 
him  a  sugar-loaf  when 
he  has  a  steep  brae  be- 
fore him  and  a  heavy 
load,  he  will  pull  his 
hardest  until  he  is  fairly 
done  out  ;  then  pat  him 
and  he  will  feel  pleased. 
-Chas.  J.  S.  Milne, 
4,  Albert  Road,  L.uig- 
side,  Glasgow. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

The  animal  I  like  best 
is  the  dog,  because,  if 
trusted  and  treated 
kindly,  he  is  the  truest 
and  most  faithful  friend 
man  can  have  on  earth. 
Nothing-  makes  a  dog 
more  miserable  than 
when  he  sees  his  mas- 
ter or  mistress  looking- 
sad  'and  distressed  ;  he 
wilt  often  wag  his  tail 
and  whine,  looking  up 
with  more  love  and  pity  in  his  eyes  than  any  human 
tongue  could  express.  Dogs  are  used  for  man}-  things  ; 
some  do  very  good  work  by  collecting  money  at  railway 
stations  for  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  again  abroad  they 
are  used  instead  of  horses.  Dogs  have  saved  many  lives  by 
their  brave  unselfish  deeds. — Coro  Hickin,  Clent,  near 
Stourbridge,  Worcestershire. 

*  *    * 

My  favourite  animal  is  the  horse,  especially  in  the  hunting 
season.  Some  people  prefer  motor-cars  and  bicycles,  but 
they  are  no  good  for  hunting  ;  they  cannot  leap  hedges  and 
ditches.  No  ;  hunting  would  be  no  sport  without  the  horse. 
This  is  why  the  horse  is  my  favourite  animal.— F.  Gatford, 
Sunnyside,  Pulborough,  Sussex. 

*  *    * 

I  like  the  elephant  because  he  is  a  skilled  performer  on 
the  trumpet,  and  is  in  possession  of  a  trunk  needing  neither 
lock  nor  key,  yet  perfectly  safe  from  the  fingers  of  the 
pilferer.  He  has  never  been  known  to  forget  the  said 
trunk  when  going  on  a  railway  journey,  and  is,  indeed, 
allowed  to  take  it  into  the  compartment.  He  has  (most 
wonderful  of  all)  larger  feet  than  a  policeman — so  large, 
indeed,  are  they  that  no  shoemaker  can  make  boots  large 
enough  to  fit  him.  He  is  liked  by  children  all  over  the 
world,  and  like  the  Black  and  White  Budget,  he  has  a  large 
circulation. — Austin  Yelland,  69,  Broadfield  Park  Road. 
Heeley,  Sheffield. 
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MISS    MARIE    STUDHOLME 
Now  playing  in  "The  Toreador"  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre 

(Photo  by  W.  and  D.  Downey) 
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First  Prize,   10s.    tid. 

The  earliest  thing  I  remember  was  when  I  was  a  boy  at 
school.  There  was  a  great  talk  going  around  about  an 
aeronaut  who  was  giving  exhibitions  in  the  district  by  going 
up  in  a  balloon  some  hundreds  of  feet  and  then  coming  down 
with  a  parachute.  One  day  I  asked  my  father  what  a  para- 
chute was,  and  he  told  me  a  parachute  was  an  umbrella  of  a 
large  size,  and,  after  I  was  told  how  it  wrought,  I  thought 
to  myself,  "  Well,  if  a  large  umbrella  can  support  a  man  in 
the  air,  surely  a  small  one  will  support  a  boy,"  so,  acting  on 
my  thoughts,  I  slipped  out  of  the  house  with  my  father's 
best  umbrella,  and,  along  with  some  other  boys  and  girls  of 
my  own  size,  proceeded  to  the  ruins   of  a  building  that  had 

been  destroyed  by  fire  some 
time  ago.  Having  reached 
the  place  and  told  my  mates 
of  my  intentions,  I  began 
(with  the  help  of  my  com- 
panions)to  climb  up  towards 
the  top  of  the  building, 
from  where  I  intended  to 
make  my  descent.  In  time 
I  reached  my  destination, 
and,  leaning  against  the 
chimneys,  I  put  up  the 
umbrella,  and,  holding  on 
to  a  chimney-can  with  one 
hand,  I  raised  the  umbrella 
above  my  head  with  the 
other,  counted  one,  two, 
three,  and  jumped.  It  is 
needless  to  say  I  was  car- 
ried home,  where  I  lay  for 
a  day  or  two,  but  soon 
recovered,  as  there  were  no 
bones  broken,  although 
such  an  experiment  might 
have  cost  me  my  life.  As 
I  once  heard  a  fellow  say: 
"  It's  not  the  fall,  but  it's 
the  sudden  stop  at  the  bottom." — Moses  Shaw,  Downs 
Land,  Old  Mill  Road,  Uddington,.  by  Glasgow. 

*    *    * 

Second  Prize,    10s.   6d. 

The  earliest  thing  I  can  remember  is  a  birthday  at  the 
age  of  three,  and  the  present  of  a  green  watering-pot. 
Then  reasoning  out  the  tact  that  if  watering  plants  made 
them  grow,  it  would  also  agree  with  myself.  So  I  filled  the 
pot  and  watered  myself,  and  was  much  surprised  that  the 
result  was  a  wet  frock,  and  an  ignominious  going  to  bed, 
and  no  perceptible  growth  !— E.  Z.  Lord,  The  Rectory, 
Drimoleague,  co.  Cork. 


~"  s 

QO  hPETlT  'ON 

ILLUSTRATE"  E>     &y 
Third  Prize,  10s.  (id. 

My  childhood  days  were  spent  at  a  farm  in  a  small  village 
in  Essex.  Although  the  following  incident  occurred  over 
thirty  years  ago,  it  is  still  fresh  in  my  memory  and  my 
earliest  recollection.  I  had  just  been  washed,  and  all  clean 
clothes  put  upon  me,  and  sent  out  in  the  rick-yard  to  play. 
A  boy  named  Freddy  Jones,  some  two  years  older  than 
myself,  was  sent  with  me.  He  suggested  we  should  play 
at  pig  and  bull.  I  was  to  be  the  pig  ;  so  I  found  out  a  nice 
mud  puddle,  and  rolled  well  in  it,  just  like  the  pigs.  Freddy 
Jones  stood  and  bellowed  like  the  bull  ;  but  just  as  it  was 
my  turn  to  be  the  bull  and  bellow,  my  father  caught  me, 
took  me  indoors,  where  I  did  plenty  of  bellowing,  and 
received  a  good  wolloping. — George  Fredericks,  Perm 
Villa,  Gordon  Road,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 


yf 


Counted  one,  two,  three,  and  jumped 


*  »  » 
Fourth  Prize,   10s.   6d. 

My  earliest  recollection  is  of  being  taken  to  church  at  a 
very  early  age.  It  was  a  "rale  auld  kirk"  in  Forfarshire, 
and  what  most  impressed  me  and  lingered  longest  in  my 
memory  and  imagination  ere  disillusionment  came,  were  the 
three  "holes"  (ventilators)  in  the  root,  one  at  each  end  and 
one  particularly  large  one  in  the  centre.  These  occupied 
my  attention  during  the  sermon,  and  after  much  cogitation 
I  solved  the  problem  in  a  manner  which  satisfied  me  then 
and  for  a  number  of  years  after.  The  smaller  holes  were 
the  "ways  up"  to  Heaven  for  ordinary  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  the  larger  one  was  reserved  for  a  parti- 
cularly stout  old  lady  who  sat  not  far  from  me,!— George 
Charles,  Balfron,  Stirlingshire. 

*    *    * 

Fifth  Prize,  10s.  6d. 

The  very  first  thing  in  my  life  that  I  can  remember  was 
the  sensation  I  caused  when  a  youngster,  in  a  little  village 
in  Nottinghamshire.  When  the  news  reached  England  of 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial  in  Zululand,  I  formed  the 
resolve  of  leading  a  battalion  of  the  little  boys  of  our 
village  to  avenge  his  death.  I  marshalled  the  boys  whom, 
in  my  childish  ignorance,  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to  lead 
to  the  war  ;  and  it  was  a  cruel  disappointment  to  me  when 
I  was  told  1  could  not  carry  out  my  wish.  The  event  caused 
much  amusement,  and  as  long  as  I  remained  in  the  village 
I  was  regarded  as  a 
hero  in  miniature. — 
G.J.  Merrall,  M.A., 
Ulverley,  Olton,  near 
Birmingham. 

V    ¥    ¥ 

The  earliest  thing 
I  can  remember  is 
placing  my  two  tiny 
hands  on  the  edge 
of  the  breakfast  table, 
and  stretching  myself 
up  until  the  chin  was 
resting  on  it.  I  re- 
member the  joy  that 
surged  through  me 
on  seeing  the  bright  I  made  to  clutch  at  this  jug 
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colours  of  the  milk  jug-.  I  made  lo  clutch  at  this  jug:,  which 
upset  and  spitefully  spouted  its  contents  of  cold  milk  over 
the  eager*  little  face,  and  gave  me  my  first  remembered 
experience  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  —  J  ESSIE 
Crawford,  145,  Buccleuch  Street,  Glasgow,  N.B. 

¥   ¥    ¥ 

The  earliest  thing  I  can  remember  is  cutting  the  cat's 
whiskers,  and  the  consequences  that  followed.  A^e,  three 
years. — E.  M.  V.  Johnson,  Stylehurst,  Moseley,  Bir- 
mingham. 

¥    ¥   ¥ 

The  earliest  thing  I  can  remember  is  being  laid  across  my 

father's  knee  to  study  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  while  he 

you  may  guess  the  rest.— F.  Dicken,  Money  Hill,  Rickmaris- 
worth. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

*  The  earliest,  and  I  think  one  of  the  sweetest,  memories  I 
have  is  of  one  Christmas  morning  when  my  dear  old  grand- 
father came  to  our  home  with  his.  whiskers  completely 
covered  with  snow,  and  I  thought  he  was  really  Father 
Christmas.  I  remember  I  felt  so  shy  that  I  crept  under  the 
table,  but  soon  came  out  again  when  he  pulled  out  some 
bags  of  nuts  and  oranges,  also  some  new  threepenny- 
pieces  for  me   and   my  little  sisters.      I   do  not  think  I  have 


To  avenge  the    Prince  Imperial's  death 

ever  felt  quite   so  truly  happy  at   Christmas  as    I  did  then. 
— S.  S.  Solly. 

¥   ¥   ¥ 

The  earliest  thing  I  can  remember  was  when  I  was  about 
two.  I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  worms,  and  would  pick  up  a 
long,  fat,  slimy  one  and  kiss  it,  tenderly  murmuring  "  Booty 
worm,"  and  then  take  it  to  a  stream  where  there  were  a  lot 
of  ducks  and  give  it  to  one  of  them,  and  watch  him  gobble 
it  down  with  great  satisfaction. — Miss  Vashon  Baker,  2, 
Queen's  Park,  Chester. 

¥   ¥    ¥ 

The  earliest  thing  that  I  can  remember  is  when  I  was  a 
little  girl  of  three  lying  very  ill  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
and  the  nurse  saying  "  Shut  up,  will  you  ?"  because  I  was 
crying'  for  my  mother. — O.  Reading,  5a,  Britport  Terrace, 
Wandsworth  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

¥   ¥   ¥ 

I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  through  a  long  vista  of 
vanished  years  look  back  to  the  time  when  I  was  a  wee 
laddie  of  four  summers  ;  but  yet  it  seems  like  yesterday 
when  I  was  sent  to  spend  a  few  days  with  an  aunt  in  the 
country.  I  had  looked  forward  to  this  visit  in  my  baby  way 
as  a  great  treat,  and,  when  I  went  to  gather  blackberries 
alone  at  the  roadside,  how  happy  I  was,  and  I  filled  m)r  wee 
pockets  with  the  delicious  fruit.  Then  I  returned  to  my 
aunt's  house  to  dine.  I  forgot  about  the  blackberries  in  my 
pockets,  and  sat  down  upon  them.  I  stained  my  clothes 
and,  worse  than  all,  my  aunt's  spotless  cretonne-covered 
chair.  My  aunt  took  me,  whipped  me  severely,  and  put  me 
to  bed,  and,  as  I  sobbed  myself  to  sleep,  I  sadly  thought 
how  differently  my  dear,  mother  would  have  treated  me. 
This  event  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and  I  realised 
at  that  early  age  the  value  of  a  mother's  love. — J.  Stuart, 
29,  Cemetery  Road,  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

¥   ¥    ¥ 
I    CAN    well    remember    my    father,   in    order    to   impress 
business  methods   on    me    in    early  life,  told    me   that   if    I 
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would  see  (hat  the 
gas  bill  was  paid 
before  a  certain 
date  each  quarter, 
I  could  have  the 
discount  for  myself. 
Being  a  mere 
youngster,  I  took 
very  kindly  to  the 
idea,  and  captured 
the  discount  each 
time  the  bill  came, 
in.  To  my  father's 
surprise,  however,', 
the  gas  bill  began 
to  increase  at  a 
remarkable  rate. 
One  night  he  found 
out  that  I  was  burn- 
ing gas  all  over  the 

top  of  the  house  from  ten  o'clock  until  six  the  next  morn- 
ing. I  had  become  a  Napoleon  of  finance,  and  had  dis- 
covered the  fact  that  the  bigger  the  bill  the  bigger  the 
discount.  This  was  the  most  remarkable  and  earliest 
thing  I  can  remember. — W.  Williams,  18,  School  Street, 
Deri. 

¥    v    ¥ 

The  earliest  thing  I  remember  was  being  extremely  unwell 
over  the  side  of  my  perambulator  in  Kensington  Gardens. — 
Henry  Stevens,  i,  Ladbroke  Terrace,  W. 
¥    ¥   ¥ 

I  AM  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  can  remember  as  far 
back  as  when  I  wa's  two  and  a-half  years  old.  It  was  then 
that  an  accident  occurred  which  has  maimed  me  for  life, 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  my  left  foot.  At  that  time  we  were 
residing  in  the  north  side  of  the  town,  where  a  service  of 
omnibuses  ran  daily.  I  had  just  been  out  myself  for  the 
first  time,  and  had  on  a  new  pair  of  boots  for  the  occasion,  and 
playing  along  with  other  children,  when  an  older  brother 
was  sent  an  errand  across  the  street,  and  followed  after 
him.  I  was  just  about  the  middle  of  the  road  when  a  'bus 
was  passing.  I  was  knocked  down  ;  the  wheels  went  over 
my  lower  limbs.  What  I  can  remember  was  the  operating 
surgeon  and  his  assistants  washing  the  broken  limb,  which 
happened  in  my  babyhood  nearly  twenty-four  years  ago. — 
John  Henderson,  Jin.,  22,  Charles  Street,  Edinburgh. 

¥   ¥   ¥ 

My  earliest  recollection  is  that  of  being  placed  on  the 
dining-room  table  at  a  dinner-party,  and  walking  the  whole 
length  of  the  table  on  a  polished  mahog-any  surface,  thread- 
ing my  way  safely  through  the  dessert-dishes  from  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  where  sat  my  father,  to  the  top,  where 
I  was  rescued  by  my  mother. — A.  C.  Bonnett,  Woodleigh, 
Fleet,  Hants. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

My  earliest  recollection  is  being  decked  with  a  large  silk 
bandana  handkerchief  of  my  father's,  worn  shade  fashion, 
and  trying  to  look  behind  to 
see  that  my  "  habit  shirt,"  as 
I  called  it,  was  well  on  the 
ground.  —  Mrs.  S.  Disson, 
Ballinclea,  Stradbally,  Ire- 
land. 

¥   ¥   ¥ 

The  earliest  thing  I  can 
remember  happened  fifty-two 
years  ago  this  June,  when  I 
was  a  lad  of  five  summers  ; 
I  remember  being  held  up 
by  an  uncle  to  see  the  two 
Scanlans,  who  were  hanged 
in  Cupar  for  murder,  bein* 
led  to  the  scaffold.  This 
was  the  last  execution  held 
in  the  open  air  in  Scotland 
and  was  witnessed  by  several 
thousand  onlookers,  many 
of  whom  came  long'  dis- 
tances to  see  the  execution. — 

D.  Mackie,  98,   Nicol  Street,         l  fiUed  lhe  p6t  aml  watered 
Kirkcaldy.  myself 
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"Misther  Hagan,  sor,  ould 
Pharaoh,"  Lsaid  Hagan  to  himself, 
"  was  a  fool  as  well  as  a  rale  bad 
man.  He  should  have  waited  for 
this  blessed  year  of  grace.  Insthead 
o'  dhrowning  in  water  minus  the 
potheen,  he  would  have  dhropped 
across  a  bouncing  bonny  bride  ;  he 
would,  Misther  Hagan,  sor." 

Man  is  given  to  classifying  adven- 
tures that  befall  him.      Hagan   the 
Tramp    certainly    did,    and   the   fol- 
lowing   tale    he    classified     among 
those  picked  up  while  he  smoked  his 
short  clay  under  the  shrubbery  that  grew  about  the 
houses  of  the  great.     Not  that  Hagan's  adventures  were 
confined  to  the  shrubbery  happenings  ;    he  met  with  many  in 
the  highways  and  bye-ways*  of  country  districts  and  in    the 
streets  and  courts  of  cities  ;    but,   as   I   have  begun  with   his 
evening  smoking  hour  happenings,  it   will   be  as  well  to  con- 
tinue.    Not  that  this    story  concerns  Hagan   personally  ;    but, 
as  he  came  by  it,  it  belonged  to  him. 

Harsh  things  do  not  harmonise  with  the  genial  county  of 

Somerset,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  tale  of  the 

tramp's  is   mildly,   soberly  humorous,  befitting  the  lights  and 

shadows  of  the  county.       It  came  to  pass   that   Hagan   had 

chosen  for  his   night's    resting-place   a   suitable    spot  in  the 

grounds  of  a  cosy,   comfortable-looking,  ivy-grown   house, 

near  to  Taunton,  of  ancient  renown,  and,  as  was  his  custom, 

he  crept  as  near  to  the  house  as  prudence  permitted.     There 

in    the     screening    branches  of    a  jumble   of    bushes   he 

puffed  his  pipe  at  peace  with  all  the  world  (gamekeepers 

excepted),    and  there   he   heard    of  the  rascality  of  the 

Red  Sea. 

Now,  Hagan  the  Tramp  felt  downright  uncomfort- 
able when  he  saw  the  elderly  gentleman  sauntering  in 
the  direction  of  his  hide-hole.  Twilight  was  upon  the  land 
dusking  the  garish  July  day,  and  the  tramp  had  come  rather 
too  close  to  the  lawn  for  safety  in  such  a  half-light.  The  two 
gentlemen  who  strolled  towards  Hagan,  the  tramp  saw  at  a 
glance,  were  old  cronies.  One,  a  tall,  lean  man,  wore  no  hat,  and 
carried  his  hands  clasped  behind  him  ;  the  other,  a  short,  stout, 
round  figure,  wore  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head  in  a  decidedly  sporting 
way,  and  smoked  a  huge  cigar,  whereas  his  comrade  puffed  at  a  heavy 
briar  pipe.  One  could  not  fail  to  observe  by  his  actions  in  pointing  out 
various  curiosities  and  effects  of  flowers  that  the  shorter  of  the  two  was  the 
owner  ot  the  place,  and  proud*  too,  to  possess  such  a  house  and  lawn.  They  zig- 
zagged along  the  lawn  and  among  the  flowers,  but  their  steps  always  tended 
towards  a  rustic  seat  that  stood  within  finger-touch  of  Hagan's  resting-place.  The  tramp  did  not  like  the 
situation  the  least  little  bit.  However,  he  was  used  to  awaiting  developments,  and  his  present  situation  did 
not  strike  him  as  one  in  which  he  should  force  the  developments.  So  he  lay  low.  But  all  unnoticing  and 
dreaming  not  of  the  company  they  had,  the  two  gentlemen  parted  their  coat-tails  and  sat  down.  Hagan  prayed 
to  the  god  of  sneeze  that  he  would  keep  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  bushes. 

For  many  minutes  the  two  gentlemen  sat  in  silence,  contemplatively  smoking.  The  tramp  watched  the 
blue  smoke  puff  out  to  lose  itself  in  the  grey  air,  and  after  a  time  Hagan  removed  his  palm  from  the  bowl 
of  his  clay,  and  was  relieved  when  he  found  the  tobacco  still  alight. 

"  Oi'U  join  yez,"  he  muttered,  as  he  slipped  the  stem  into  his  mouth.  Then  he  waited  for  one  of  the  men 
to  speak,  but  for  a  long  time  they  remained  mute.     This  did  not  suit  Hagan.     He  wanted  to  be  entertained. 

"  D'ye  hear  me  now,  sors  ?  "  he  muttered.      "  Me  name  is  Hagan,  and  it's  Oi  that  will  be  afther  proddin' 
ye  wid  me  knife  to  make  ye  open  yer  mouth  and  let  me  hear  the  sound  of  yer  bazoon.   Dy'e  hear  me  now, sors  ?  " 
They  did  not  hear  him,  but  they  obeyed  nevertheless.     The  tall  man  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"Your  son  Herbert  is  looking  very  fit." 
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"  Glad  you  think  so,"  answered  the  father,  frankly. 
"  The  boy  has  had  a  lot  of  trouble  the  last  few  years, 
and  it's  good  to  have  him  with  us  again,  even  for  so 
short  a  time.  It  does  the  mater  so  much  good,  you 
know." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  he  has  been  worried.1' 

The  stout  gentleman  glanced  at  his  crony  before 
saying  : 

"  You  have  heard  what  has  happened  to  him,  David, 
have  you  not  ?  " 

"Indeed,  no,"  the  other  answered;   "I  have  heard 
no  more  than  that  he  is  home  on  a  short  visit   to 
you." 

"Haven't  you  heard  a  word  about  Herbert 
and  the  Red  Sea  ?  " 

"  Herbert  and  the  Red  Sea  !     Not 
a  word,  I  assure  you." 

The   stou(;   gentleman    tlirew 
back  his  head,  and,  cigar  still 
in  mouth,  roared  a  hearty 
laugh. 

"Why,    David,  my 
boy,   I  thought  the 
whole  world  was 
rinsing    to    the 
news,  I  did  in- 
deed." 

"But  what 
is      the 
news  ?  I 
have 
not 


give  me  myhfad.  I'll  tell  you  of  this  Modern  Pharaoh, 
commonly  known  as  my  son  Herbert,  and  how  the 
Red  Sea  pursued  him  and,  gad  !  nearly  overwhelmed 
him.  .Maybe  it  has  overwhelmed  him — as  I  say,  I 
shall  not  know  for  sure  until  he  Ls  back  in  .China  once 
more." 

"The  Red  Sea?" 

"  Yes  :  the  Red  Sea,  David.      I  wish  you  would  not 

interrupt   so   much,  for   I   want   to  tell  you   the  whole 

affair.     You'll  be  quiet  now,  won't  you  ?  "     The  stout 

gentleman  laughed.      "  Very  well.     You  see,  the  Red 

Sea  hounded  the  lad  for  years.     What  in  the  world 

the  boy  had  done  to  get  its  back   up,  the  gods 

only  know  !     But,  no  matter,  the  Red  Sea 

took  offence,  and,    David,    it's  hard    to 

tight  an    angry  sea  ;     it    is,    indeed. 

It  took   us  years  to  find  out  that 

there  was  a    row    on    between 

Herbert  and  the  Red  Sea. 

"  Something      like      four 

years     ago,       Herbert, 

who,  you  know,  had 

started  himself  in 

business   in 

Tientsin, 

North  China, 

findi  n  g 

himself 

orosper- 

i    n  g  , 

wrote 

lome 


The  stout  gentleman  glanced  at   his  crony 


the  slightest  notion  what  you  refer  to." 

The  stout  gentleman  tilted  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
cocked  his  cigar  at  a  more  aggressive  angle,  and 
shoving  hands  in  pockets,  and  legs  as  far  out  in  front 
of  him  as  their  proportions  allowed,  began  : 

"  Why,  Herbert's  tussle  with  the  Red  Sea  began 
years  ago — four  years  ago,  at  least.  I  think,  however, 
that  he  has  won  the  fall,  but  can't  be  too  sure  till  he 
returns  to  China."  The  stout  gentleman  paused  and 
puffed  at  his  cigar.  - 

"  As  I  cannot  make  head  or  tail  of  what's  up  till  you 
get  deeper  into  the  story,  I  would  ask  you  to  go  on." 

"Very  well,  David,  you  just  pull   at  your  pipe,  and 


asking  me  to  see  if  I  could  induce  a  clever  typewriter 
girl  to  go  out  to  him  and  accept  a  position  in  his  office. 
It  seemed  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  a  suitable 
person  over  there  to  attend  to  the  increasing  correspon- 
dence, and  so  made  up  his  mind  logo  to  the  expense  of 
paying  the  passage  from  England  of  a  clever  girl. 
Well,  David,  you  know  and  I  know  how  pleasant  it  is 
to  have  a  quick-witted  and  pretty  girl  about  one's  office. 
I  went  to  some  trouble  over  the  matter,  and  in  a  few 
weeks'  time  was  in  a  position  to  cable  to  Herbert  thai  a 
girl  such  as  he  required  had  that  day  sailed  aboard  a 
P.  and  O.  with  passage  paid  and  full  instructions  as  to 
the  best  way  of  reaching   North   China.     Shortly  after 
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his  1  had  my  eyes  opened  regarding  this  same  Red  Sea,  , 
and  I  may  as  well  tell  yon  now  as  later  that  there  is  a 
vivid  something'  about  it  that  sets  all  hands  and  the  cook  j 
love-silly.       No  sooner  does  a  steamer  lunge  out  upon 
the .  simmering  waters    of    the    Red    Sea   than    Cupid 
llutters  aboard   and  begins  shooting  indiscriminately.  | 
How  any  ship  is  safely  navigated  through  its  waters  I  ! 
cannot    say,    unless   it    is    that    a   short    spell    of  pro- 
menading on   the   beach  comes  as   a   relief  to  a  love- 
stricken   mortal.       Our    typewriter   succumbed  in    the 
first  twelve  hours,   and  got  no  farther  than  Colombo. 
There   she  quitted  the   ship    to  be    married  to  a  rich 
American,   who  was  doing  the  trip  round  the  world.  | 
He,  with  that  eye  for  money  which  characterises  his  | 
nation,  wrote    me,    enclosing   the  passage-money  from 
London  to  Colombo,  and  an  intimation  that,  as  the  rest 
of  the  ticket  had  not  been  used,  I   could  apply  to  the 
Steamship   Company  for  a  return    of   the   remainder. 
He    washed    his    hands     of     any    further    obligation,  1 
excepting  the  one  he  would  always  feel  himself  under  to  , 
me  for  being  the  innocent  means  of  providing  him  with 
such  an  adorable  wife." 

"  Kind  of  him  !"  interpolated  the  tall  gentleman. 

"  Very,  very  !  Well,  I  set  about  filling  the  vacuum 
for  Herbert.  Again  I  chose  a  pretty  girl,  and  again  the  j 
Red  Sea  reached  up  and  smote  her  heart.  She  became  j 
engaged  to  a  barrister  before  she  reached  Aden,  but  1 
graciously  consented  to  use  my  passage  as  far  as  j 
Singapore  before  marrying.  I  obtained  the  address  of! 
her  husband  and  wrote  him  re  the  passage-money,  and  j 
got  a  red-hot   letter  in   return,   informing    me  that   I  | 

might  think  myself  d d  lucky  nothing  more  was  to  j 

be  said  of  my  cruelty  and  un-Christian  action  of  shipping  I 
a  lovable  and  handsome  girl  all  alone  to  such  a  distant  j 
quarter  of  the   world,   inhabited   only   by    bloodthirsty,' 
Chinese  Boxers.     The  only  thing  I   could  do  with  that 
letter  was  to  put  it  on  the  file. 

"  By  this  time    I  began  to  think  about  the  Red  Sea  1 
and  to  recognise  that  I  was  in  for  a  stand-up  fight  to  j 
the  finish.     I  thought  my  error  lay  in  good  looks,   so  I 
this,  the  third  time  of  trying,  I    picked  out  a  middle-  J 
aged  maiden,  long  and  lank,   and  as  homely  as  these 
little  islands  grow,  and  that's  saying  something,  David. 
I'm  hanged  if  she  got  safely  to  the  East.     When  the  j 
couples  paired   off,  there  was  a  little    missionary  and 
my    typewriter   left  over — sort    of    remnant-like — and 
they  made  it  up.     He  was  going  to  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula,   and    wrote    me    a    smug,    sanctimonious    letter  | 
containing    nothing    more    than    his   blessing   and   a ! 
promise.       He  sJkA  that  in  that  good  time  when  the 
Lord  saw  fit  to  provide  his  servants  with  the  means,  he 
would  repay  me  the  passage-money." 

"Sets  the  day  of  settlement  some  distance  ahead, 
does  it  not?  "  inquired  the  tall  gentleman. 

"It  does,  David,  it  does.  I  now  recognised  that 
unless  I  made  up  my  mind  to  fill  the  Unchanging  East 
with  English  brides,  I  might  as  well  cease  trying  early 
as  late,  so  wrote  to  Herbert  telling  him  I  had  finished. 
I  pointed  out  to  him  that  in  the  long  run  it  would  save 
money  if  he  would  procure  a  Mandarin  or  Mikado  and 
teach  him  shorthand  and  typewriting.  I  told  him, 
however,  that  if  they  ever  drained  the  Red  Sea,  I  would 
try  again. 

"All  went  well  with  Herbert  for  some  time  after  this. 
His  business  went  ahead  with  leaps  and  bounds.  But 
one  day,  three  years  ago,  I  received  a  surprise  letter 
from  Herbert.  He  asked  me  to  meet  a  certain 
P.  and  O.  liner  on  her  arrival  in  the  Thames, 
and  aboard  her  to  meet  a  certain  young  lady 
named  Nettie  Turner.  I  was  to  take  Miss  Nettie 
to  my  bosom  and  bless  her,  my-to-be-daughter, 
and  to  convey  her  down  here,  David,  and  hand  her  over 
to  the  loving  care  ot  mother  and  the  girls.  Inside  of 
six  months  he,  Herbert,  would  reach  England,  and  then 
there  was  to  be  a  wedding.  His  determination  had 
always  been  to  be  married  in   the  old  church  here  and 


eat  his  wedding  breakfast  under  the  ancestral  roof. 
This  put  us  all  in  a  fine  nutter  ;  the  girls  sulTering 
from,  or  enjoying  rather,  great  fits  of  excitement,  and 
the  mater  having  many  dubious  qualms.  I  kept  dream- 
ing of  the  Red  Sea.  Sure  enough  when  I  went  to  tin- 
docks  there  was  the  liner,  spick-and-span,  and  plenty  of 
bustling  passengers,  but  no  Nettie  Turner.  As  it 
turned  out,  she  had  done  rather  better  than  most,  for  I 
was  informed  that  Port  Said  was  in  sight  before  she 
accepted  the  fellow.  He  was  an  Englishman  from 
Tokio,  and  the  two  got  ashore  in  Italy.  Nettie  wrote 
me  a  charming  letter  of  sorrow  for  Herbert's  sake  ;  but 
said  that,  as  Herbert  had  always  swern  that  his  only 
wish  was  for  her  happiness,  he  no  doubt  would  rejoice 
to  hear  that  she  was  supremely  happy,  and  would  be 
all  her  life." 

"The  swate  and  comfortin'  crature,"  muttered 
Hagan. 

"It  was  time  to  take  Herbert  seriously  in  hand.  I 
wrote  him  a  rather  harsh  letter,  I  fear,  pointing  out  to 
him  that  until  the  P.  and  O.  people  established  cold 
storage  for  intended  brides,  he  should  ship  all  others 
via  Vancouver  and  Montreal.  It  was  not  a  sym- 
pathetic letter ;  but  I  was  weary  of  feeding  the  Red 
Sea. 

"  Herbert  was  peculiarly  quiet  for  the  next  few  years. 
No  doubt  the  boy  was  very  much  upset.'  But  young 
people  recover  even  from  heart-breaks,  David.  They 
do,  indeed.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  got  another  surprise 
letter.  Herbert  in  this  thanked  God  he  had  escaped  the 
awfulness  of  marrying  Nettie  Turner,  for  now  he  has 
found  the  one  and  only  angel  in  all  the  world,  and  his 
previous  disaster  was  a  miraculous  blessing.  This  time 
he  would  not  risk  her  out  of  his  sight.  He  had  booked 
passage  for  Miss  Gracie  ^Sherwood,  Miss  Grade's 
mother,  and  himself,  and  would  be  with  me  in  a  few 
weeks  after  I  received  his  letter.  That's  how  it  comes 
about  that  you  see  him  with  us  this  evening,  David." 

"  Most  interesting.  And  is  his  to-be  bride  with  you 
to-day  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  you  were  introduced  to  her,  David— the  black- 
eyed,  black-haired,  bewitching  little  girl  with  the  round 
face." 

"  But  I  understood  that  here  name  was  Beryl 
Montague  !  " 

"  So  it  is,  David,  so  it  is  ;  and  you  will  never  be  able 
to  make  things  out  if  you  will  not  let  me  finish  the 
story.  I  was  as  surprised  as  you  are  when,  on  meeting 
the  steamer,  Herbert  introduced  to  me  as  his  fiancee, 
Beryl.  I  took  him  aside  and  told  him  that  unless  my 
eyesight  had  played  me  false,  his  letter  slated  her  name 
to  be  Grace  or  Gracie  Sherwood.  He  said  :  '  All  right, 
pater,  I'll  tell  you  later.'  To  cut  the  story  short, 
Gracie  Sherwood  jilted  him  for  the  chief  officer  of  the 
liner  at  the  identical  moment  Herbert  jilted  Gracie  for 
Beryl,  who,  it  turns  out,  was  coming  home  from 
Australia  in  advance  of  her  proposed  husband,  some 
young  Australian  or  other.  Herbert  rather  thinks  the 
Australian  has  sailed,  and  wished  to  write  to  break  the 
news  and  return  passage-money  to  the  man  at  Aden. 
But  I  strongly  advised  him  to  wait  until  the  Australian 
heart-whole  navigates  the  Red  Sea.  It  will  be  plenty 
of  time  then' to  send  regrets.  I  do  not  think  they  will 
be  necessary " 

Hagan  rubbed  his  bristled  chin  and  gazed  admiringly 
at  Herbert's  father. 

"Misther  Hagan,  sor,  that  ould  Pharaoh  was  a  fool 
as  well  as  a  rale  bad   man.     Instid  of  dhrownin',  why 

did  he  not  wait  for  the  prisint  century " 

+-*&*■* 

Oi'R  drawing-  master  was  very  fond  of  the  aspirate. 
One  day  he  gravely  instructed  us  to  draw  a  line  from  A  to 
(he)Ll.  The  sharp  boy  of  the  form  put  his  hand  up  and 
said,  "  Please,  sir,  I  can't  do  it."  "Why  not?"  queried 
the  master.  "  Because,  sir,  it's  too  far." — A.  E.  Dean, 
Stubham  Rise,  Ilkley,  Yorks. 
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LAST   SATURDAY   AT    OXFORD 


*      * 


The  Oxford   Eight  out   £or  practice 


Fletcher,  the  coach,  Hghts  his  pipe 


In    full  swing 


The  Torpids:  New  College    II.  bump  Christ  Church- 
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*      *        PRETTY   YOUNG    PORTSMOUTH 


Miss  Dorothy  Dupree 

Shepherdess 


Eric  Dupree 

Herald 


Martin  II,  Clover 

Hunter 


Miss  N-  Clover  Miss  Nora  Dupree  Miss  I>.  North 

Flowers  Wild  Flowers  Buttercup 

(Photo;  ofc'.ildVen  at  the  Mayoral  Fancy  Dress  Ball,  by  Suaine,  Sjutlisea) 
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*    OUR    NEW   ALLY:   THE    LITTLE   JAP   AT   SEA    * 


The  Japanese  Fleet  going  into  action 
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The  Capture  of  Wei-Hai-Wei  by    the  Japanese  Fleet,   I§95 
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AT    THE    LOOKING-GLASS. 

This  week  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  reproducing'  a  photograph  of 
Miss  Ge'rty  Miller,  taken  in  the 
pretty  frock  she  wears  in  The 
Toreador  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre. 
I  cannot  tell  the  colours  of  the 
original,  not  having  seen  it,  but  I 
think  it  would  look  particularly  sweet 
in  pale  green  Liberty  satin,  the  em- 
broidery being  carried  out  in  natural 
colours.  The  bodice  is  fairly  simple 
in  construction.  The  yoke  is  of 
transparent  cream  guipure  lace, 
rather  deep  in  front,  but  quite  shal- 
low behind.  From  the  yoke  the 
bodice  is  draped  in  Liberty  satin. 
The  back  is  plain  across  the  shoul- 
ders, the  fulness  being  gathered  at 
the  waist  in  the  centre -back.  The 
front  is  quite  simply  draped  in  soft 
folds  of  satin,  finished,  where  it  joins 
the  yoke,  by  a  stiff  band  of  satin 
embroidered  with  marguerites.  The 
large  collar  is  also  in  embroidered 
satin.  It  is  somewhat  of  the  "  sailor" 
type,  but  the  "  corners  "at  the  back 
are  round  ;  in  the  front  it  forms  reveijs 
to  the  waist  each  side  of  the  front. 
The  sleeves  are  of  transparent 
guipure  lace,  made  almost  plain, 
with  a  "  bell "  cuff,  while  at  the 
top  are  small  puffs  of  satin,  under 
which  are  bands  of  embroidery, 
standing  out  stiffly  from  the  arms. 
One  cannot  help  thinking  "  There  is 
more  in  that  than  meets  the  eye." 
Anyway,  it  is  an  excellent  idea  for 
vaccinated  arms  !  The  waistband 
is  of  folded  satin,  fastened  in  front 
by  a  large  buckle.  Miss  Miller 
wears  with  this  dainty  frock  a  large 
picturesque  hat  of  cream  crinoline, 
slightly  tilted  up  at  the  left  side  by 
a  bandeau,  on  which  rests  a  few 
velvet  rose-leaves.  All  round  the 
brim,  and  slightly  beyond,  wide  lace 
is  lightly  fluted.  A  large  chou  corn- 
It  is  fastened  coquettishly  under  the 


Edinburgh  Pudding  is  within  the  reach  of  the  most 
economical.  40Z.  flour,  4  oz.  suet,  4  oz.  ground  rice,  1  tea- 
spoonful  carbonate  of  soda,  2  tablespoonfuKs  treacle, 
1  cupful  currants  or  red  jam,  1  cupful  of  milk.  Mix  these 
ingredients  thoroughly,  and  boil  or  steam  three  hours. 

*    *    * 

The  Fag-end  of  the  Ham  will  make  a  nice  breakfast  dihh 
with  a  little  care.  Chop  up  the  lean  ham  finely  with  a  little 
parsley  and  seasoning.  Melt  a  little  butter  in  a  pan,  add 
the  ham,  and  make  very  hot.     Serve  on  hot  buttered  toast. 

*    ¥    * 

Haw  to  make  Beef-tea.  —  Mince  yz  lb.  of  gravy  beef  very 
finely  and  put  it  in  a  stone  jar  with  the  lrti  on.  Put 
the  jar  either  into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  for  three 
hours,  or  let  it  stand  in  the  oven  for  one  hour  and  a-hall. 
Serve  with  strips  of  toast,  and  salted  to  taste. 


THE     HOUSE 

Furred  Water  Bottles  are  not  uncommon  troubles  where 
the  water  is  hard  as  in  London.  One  remedy  is  to  fill  them 
with  tissue  paper  torn  into  shreds,  then  fill  up  with  cold 
water,  and  shake  about  till  the  bottle  is  clean. 

*  ¥   ¥ 

A  Greasy  Wall-Paper.  —  Make  a  paste  of  Fuller's  earth 
or  pipe-clay,  put  it  on  the  grease  spots,  and  brush  it  off 
when  dry. 

*  ¥   * 

To  Remove  a  Paint  Smear  from  Glass. — Rub  it  with  a  rag 
which   has  been  dipped  in  some  strong'  vinegar  made  very 

hot. 

*  t    f 

My  method  of  removing  hot-water  marks  from  polished 
tables,  &c.,  has  been  so  much  appreciated  that  I  venture  to 
repeat  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  already  seen 
it :  Make  a  thin  paste  with  salad  oil  and  salt,  place  it  on  the 
mark  and  leave  it  there  an  hour  or  so,  then  rub  well  with  a 
soft  duster. 


gauze  ribbon  with  long  bows  and  ends. 


v    <r    <* 

THE    KITCHEN 

There  is  a  type  of  cookery-book  which  seemts  expressly 
designed  to  awaken  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart. 
You  take  it  up,  literally  in  search  of  pastures  new,  but  con- 
scious that  your  pudding  must  not  cost  more  than,  say, 
sixpence.  A  recipe  begins  craftily  with  alluring  plainness, 
and,  following  it  up,  you  are  instantly  led  on  to  some  such 
light-hearted  instruction  as  "Take  the  yolks  of  12  and 
the  whites  of  14  eggs,  a  wineglassful  of  brand}',  &c, 
sufficient,"  it  concludes,  with  an  odious  complacency,  "  for 
two  or  three  persons." 

»    •?    » 

Queen  Cakes  (a  small  quantity), — 50Z.  flour,  3  oz.  butter, 
3  oz.  sugar,  1  egg-,  l{  teacupful  cream,  %  teaspoonful  car- 
bonate of  soda,  flavouring.  Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream, 
dredge  in  the  flour  and  sugar,  and  mix  well.  Whisk  the 
eggs  and  mix  with  the  cream  and  flavouring'  ;  stir  this 
to  the  rest,  add  the  soda,  beat  well,  put  in  small  greased 
tins,  and  bake  for fifteen'or  twenty  niihtftest'" 
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"MiSS  Getty  Miller    (Photo  by  \V.  and  V.  Downey) 
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A  Cup-tie  crowd:  An   hour  before  the   match,   Bristol  Rovers  v.  Stoke   (Pinto  by  a.  h.  Hawke) 


Creloar's  Unoleum 

IS    WELL    SEASONED    AND    THEREFORE 

WEARS     WELL. 

Treloar's  Linoleum —Sold  in  Rolls  at  the  following  Low  Prices,  viz.: 

1  Roll,  6ft.  wide,  containing  50  square  yards  ...     J33       25     €$ 

% ,  25  *  ...    £51    11    e 

K         „  r„  „  12#  „  -     SO    16     O 

Patterns  of  the  Material  in  various  Patterns  will  be  sent  on  application. 


TRELOAR  &  SONS,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


Telegraphic  Address  :     "TRELOAR,    London."  Telephone   Xo»:     5044,    Bank. 

ELEVEN    PRIZE    MEDALS. 
Catalogues    and    Estimate    for    all    Floor    Coverings     Free. 
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he  Most  Interesting  Family' 

number  of  readers  have  written 
ig  the  last  few  weeks  sending 
ideas  for  competitions,  and  I  wish 
here  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
these  tokens  of  interest  and  good- 
feelirigf.  One  writer  suggests  a 
competition  of  photographs  of 
people  over  ninety,  while  another 
suggests  photographs  of  the  largest 
families.  To  meet  these  requests  I 
propose  a  competition  of  the  most 
interesting  family  photographs  or 
photographs  of  family  groups.  It 
may  be  that  the  members  of  the 
groups  are  all  soldiers  or  sailors  or 
shoemakers,  or  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellors, or  they  may  all  be 
over  ninety  or  under  ten,  or  they 
may  all  have  one  eye  and  no  teeth. 
Let  it  be  sufficient  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  make  them  of  particular 
interest.  Six  prizes  of  five  shillings 
each  will  be  awarded  to  the  most 
successful  senders, and  please  enclose 
stamped  envelope  for  the  return  of 
photographs.  I  cannot  guarantee 
the  return,  but  I  will  do  my  best 
(subject  to  the  vagaries  of  the  Post- 
master-General) to  see  that  everyone 
gets  his  own  again.  Last  day  for 
sending  in,  February  28th,  and 
the  results  will  be  published  on 
March  15II1. 

*    *    V 

Your  First  Visit  to  Church 

The  Storyette  Competition  for  the 
present  week  will,  I  hope,  bring 
out  many  quaint  and  humorous 
reminiscences.  Readers  should  send 
in  an  account  (on  the  back  of  a  post- 
card) relating  their  experiences 
during'  their  first  visit  to  Church. 
My  own  first  visit  resulted  in  a  slight 
accident.  I  fell  asleep,  and  tumbled 
down  on  the  floor  with  such  a  thud 
that  the  neighbours  had  difficulty  in 
maintaining  their  gravity.  No  doubt 
the  sermon'  was  excellent  ;  but  what 
are  you  to  expect  of  five  years  old  ? 

v    *   * 

"  Which  Is  "  Competition 

Some  of  my  readers  are  getting 
very  clever  at  this  competition,  and 
I  shall  very  soon  have  to  handicap 
one  or  two  of  the  competitors,  other- 
wise the  others  will  complain.  Two 
are  right  with  all  five  answers  this 
week :  Austin  Yelland,  69,  Brond- 
field  Park  Road,  Heeley,  Sheffield, 
and  W.  Mallinson,  26,  Bank  Street,' 
Carlisle.  They  give  handsomest 
man  (Don  Carlos),  prettiest  girl 
(Lady  Stavordale),  best  picture 
("  Nearing  the  End"),  best  para- 
graph ("  Champion  Bottle-Carrier"), 
and  best  feature  ("  Mrs.  O'Calla- 
ghan  on  the  coming  Coronation  "). 
The  nearest  second  best  answer 
was    on    the   third   question,    where 


"  Cockfighting  in  Old  Virginia  "  ran  the  winner  very  close. 
Three  have  four  right,  and  this  as  their  fifth.  Their  names 
are  P.  Dunn,  24,  Snow  Hili,  Wolverhampton  ;  \V.  H. 
Fawcett,  Castle  Rock,  Norwich  Avenue,  Bournemouth  ; 
and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Bell,  9,  Sprowston  Road,   Norwich. 


From  South  Africa 

On  September  28th,  1901,  we  published  a  faithful  repro- 
duction of  the  handsome  features  of  Mr.  Vernon  Dowselt, 
manager  of  the  Tivoli.  Now,  as  everyone  knows  or  ought 
to  know,  the  Budget  goes  everywhere,  and  thus  it  was  that 
Mr.  Dowsett  (who  has  kindly  handed  me  the  original  letter 
and  page)  received  the  following  interesting  communication 
from  a  friend  in  No.  10  General  Hospital,  Norvais  Pont, 
Cape  Colony.  "  A  rather  strange  coincidence,"  writes  the 
friend,  "occurred  to  me  this  morning.  I  was  bathing  in 
the  Orange  River,  and  noticed  a  piece  of  paper  floating 
down  the  stream.  I  happened  to  pick  it  up,  and  lo  and  behold, 
it  was  the  enclosed  print  of  yourself  (a  page  of  the  Budget). 
I  immediately  recognised  your  well-known  face,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  you  were  also  taking  your  morning  bathe  in 
that  far-away  place."  .  .  .  The  subject  of  our  storyette 
competition  for  the  week  after  next  is  "A  Case  of  For- 
gretfulness." 


A  pretty  idea  for  a  bazaar 

This  is  a  bran-pie  dip  taken  about  on  wheels  by  prettily-dressed 
children    (Photo  by  Browning,  Exeter) 
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SIX  GRAND  PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 


The    Editor  of    the    Black   and    White    Budget    offers    Five    Prizes    <>f 
TEN    AND   SIXPENCE    EACH,  for  the  five  best  stories  telling 


.-> 


"A     CASE     OF     FORGETFULNESS" 

Everyone  at  some  time  in  his  life  has  been  put  into  an  awkward  hole  by  forgetting 
something.  Tell  us  the  story  on  the  back  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Black 
and  White  Budget,  34,  Bouverie  Street,  E.G.    And  don't  forget  to  put  your  own  address. 

]VT    T5 PO^TT^  A  RDC        OMT    \7  This     Competition    closes    on    Friday,    March     7,    and 

iN    D-         *   ^9  *  ^AiVlJO        VjiN  1^  Y  .  the  result   will  he  announced  March  22. 

MARKED     "COMPETITION.' 


O  ~|       The    Editor   of  the    ''Black    and   White   Budget"    will  award,    until  further 
notice,    a   Monthly  Prize   of  £5,    and  a    Certificate   of  Merit,  for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  AM  CURRENT  EVENT 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  Editor  will  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  month  has  been  best  .  suited  for  reproduction,  and  xvill  forward  a 
zheque  for  £5  (hive   Pounds)  together  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  a  photographer  supplies  his  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
5rise  will  be  equally  aivided  between  photographer  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  photographer  only.      Prize-winner  for  faiiuary,  Mark  Cook,  Chester. 


3.]  WHICH     IS 

1.     The   Handsomest   Man  ? 

2.     The   Prettiest   Girl? 

3.     The   Most    Interesting   Picture? 

4.     The  Most    Interesting    Paragraph? 
5.     The    Best   Feature? 

in  this  number  of  the  Budget.  Send  your  opinion  on  the  back  of  a  postcard. 
Whoever  can  pick  out  the  answers  which  coincide,  most  with  popular  opinion  must 
have  considerable  skill  in  gauging  the  public  taste,  and  probably  would  make  a 
first-rate  Editor.  Five  prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  most  correct  answers.  Last  day 
March   7th.       Results   announced   March  22nd. 


4.]  "  IF  you  are  Good,  You  are  Happy,  but  you  Miss  all  the  Fun."   Is  this  True  ? 

The  three  best  answers  written   on   postcards  will  gain    Prizes   of  7s.  6d.   each. 
Last  cay  for  answers,    March   7th.      Results,    March   22nd. 


5.]  THE    STRANGEST    PHOTOGRAPHIC    FREAK.     See  p.  736. 

6.]  3EE     PAGE    736. 
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A  Storm  Centre 

SPAIN  has  been  the  storm-spot  of  the  world  during  TL" 
the  last  fortnight,  and  the  riots  at  Barcelona  must  J  i— 
have  made  the 
young  King  of 
Spain,  whose 
picture  we  gave 
last  week,  re- 
alise that  the 
throneon  which 
he  will  be 
crowned  next 
May  is  not  a 
very  comfort- 
able one. 
Spain,  as  a 
matter  of  fact, 
is  on  the  verge 
of  a  revolution, 
and  a  revolu- 
tion that  may 
be  of  vast  im- 
port to  Europe 
as  a  whole. 
It  is  an  indus- 
trial revolution, 
carefully  en- 
gineered by 
some  of  the 
most  far-seeing 
Anarchistic  po- 
liticians in  the 
world,  who  are 
playing  upon 
the  religious 
prejudices  and 
economic  dis- 
advantages of 
the  masses,  with 
the  intention  of 
ridding  Spain 
of  the  mon- 
archy, and,  in- 
deed,    of     any 

Government  whatsoever.  In  Anarchist  circles  it  is  an 
accepted  belief  that  the  working  men  of  the  world  will 
rise  up  against  their  masters  ia  an  international  strike, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  capital.  This  interna- 
tional movement  is  to  begin  in  Spain,  spread  to 
America,  and  thence  infect  the  world. 


Dr. 


The  Seat  of  Mischief 

IGHTY  thousand  men  in   Barcelona  have  gone  on 
strike,  and  there  has  been  virtually  a  state  of  war 

between  the 
Catalans  and 
t  h  e  rest  of 
S  p  a  i  n.  The 
Catalans  speak 
a  different  lan- 
guage from 
their  neigh- 
bours, and  have, 
like  the  Irish, 
long  demanded 
Home  Rule. 
They  are  in- 
dustrious and 
fairly  rich,  and 
object  to  paying 
taxes  for  the 
benefit  of  Spain 
as  a  whole. 
The  Anarchist 
leaders,  whom 
the  Government 
have  tried  to 
capture  (not 
with  much  suc- 
cess), have  very 
cleverly  played 
on  these  notes 
of  discord,  so 
that  the  Cata- 
lans are  really 
roused  and 
mean  mischief. 
Some  of  my 
readers  may 
think  that  a 
row  in  Spain 
m e  a  n  s  very 
little,  and  that 
the  world  could 
get  on  very  well 
without  the  Spaniard  at  all.  Some  knowledge  of  the 
importance  of  Spain  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
world  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  by  big  ship- 
owners it  is  agreed  that  the  language  the  most  useful 
for  a  commercial  man  to  know  besides  English, 
not  French,  but  Spanish  is  voted  by  far  the  most  useful. 


Fallen  from  his  high  estate 

Cunningham,  local  President  of  the  N.S.A.,  falls  with  his  megaphone  in  a  collision. 
Mr.  A.  Tebbit,  the  amateur  champion,  behind     (Photo  by  J.  A.  Wilson) 


Testing   plates  on  the   "  Bclleislc  " 

The  9-insb  fjun  firing  at  the  p  or  old  ship,  once  the  pride  of  the  Hritish  Navy    (Ph)to  by   Stephen  Cribb) 
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Cambridge  stops  a 

Oxford  won  this  match  against  Cambridge  1 
The  Old   Empire 

/~\NE  realises  how  vast  and  substantial  must  have 
^-^  been  the  Empire  that  Spain  held  over  the  world 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  That  Empire, 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  have  been  smashing  up 
since  the  days  of  Drake,  has  left  its  footsteps  in  even" 
corner  of  the  earth. 
We  have  sometimes 
stepped  into  its  busi- 
ness, but  its  lan- 
guage remains.  Those 
busy  South  American 
States  are  making 
money  as  well  as 
having  revolutions, 
and  if  they  do  fight 
thev  fight  in  Spanish. 

*   *    * 
London  Fires 

THE  annual  report 
of  Captain  Wells 
upon  the  work  of  the 
London  Fire  Brigade 
shows  that  during  the 
year  there  were  3,684 
fires,  of  which  99  were 
serious,  the  remainder 
being  classified  as 
"slight."  False  alarms  to 
received,  of  which  260  were 


the  number  ot  859  were 
malicious.  There  were  97 
Jives  lost  and  297  endangered  by  fire.  One  member  of 
the  brigade  was  killed,  and  166  were  injured.  The  num- 
ber of  places  over  which  the  London  County  Council  has 
control  as  regards  the  protection  and  safety  of  the  public 
is  350.  Those  include  three  art  galleries,  fifteen  assembly 


dribble   on   the   wing 

ast  Saturday  at  Queen's  Club  by  2  goals  10  o 

rooms,   four  drill-halls,   four  exhibitions,    thirty -three 
hotels,  thirty-six  mission-halls,  forty-eight  other  halls. 

*    *    * 
Bullcr  Memorial  Fund 

^PHE  . Mayor  of  Exeter  announces  that  the  amount 
-*■       collected  for  the  Buller  Fund  to  date  amounts  to 

something  over  26,000 
shillings,  the  great 
bulk  of  which  has 
been  subscribed  in 
small  sums,  with  one 
notable  exception.  A 
special  meeting  of 
the  committee  will 
be  held  at  an  early 
date  to  determine  what 
form  the  permanent 
memorial  shall  take. 
In  order  to  ascertain 
approximately  the 
amount  the  committee 
will  have  at  their  dis- 
posal it  is  proposed  to 
close  the  fund,  so  far 
as  the  United  King- 
dom is  concerned,  on 
the  25th  March  next. 
All  local  and  olher 
funds,  and  amounts  on  collecting  cards,  should  be  sent 
to  the  Guildhall  not  later  than  the  date  fixed  for  the 
closing  of  the  fund,  in  order  that  the  names  may  be 
publicly  acknowledged.  The  Mayor  will  send  cards  to 
those  willing  to  collect  for  the  fund  up  to  March  25th 
next.  No  collecting  cards  can  be  sent  out  after  that 
date. 


•                     i 

■■■■■■■■■. 

0-      '  '■-*"■-■■'?    '*%'''  "    *    ■" 

W  '-'■■■  ■''■x&i    m* 

-A  £*  *m 
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•jxford  pressing  Cambridge 


Derby  and  Portsmouth  draw  in  the  Cup-tie  on  Saturday. 

relieve  their  citadel    • 


foul :  Derby 

[Phrto  by  Stephen  Cribb 
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A   WONDERFUL    IRISH    RAILWAY      * 


There  is  some  talk  just  now  about  constructing-  a  mono- 
rail line  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  It  is  proposed 
to  cover  the  distance  between  the  two  cities  (about  forty- 
seven  miles)  in  twenty-five  minutes  and  to  run  six  trains 
every  hour  each 
way.  Last  year, 
it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Parlia- 
mentary powers 
were  granted  for 
the  construction 
of  a  hig-h  -  speed 
mono-railway  be- 
tween Liverpool 
and  Manchester. 
But  the  only  mono- 
rail actually  in  ex- 
istence in  the 
United  Kingdom 
is  in  Ireland.  It  is 
about  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  con- 
nects the  village 
of  Ballybunion 
with  Listowel,  the 
chief  market  town 
in  North  Kerry. 

The  Listowel- 
Ballybunion  mono- 
rail was  constructed  in  1888,  and  traffic  has  been  conducted  : 
on  it  for  the  past  dozen  years.  The  track  consists  of  a  steel ! 
rail,  supported  on  A-shaped  trestles,  standing"  on  iron  sleepers,  j 
Guide  rails  on  each  side  of  the  trestles,  about  a  foot  above  the  j 
sleepers,  serve  to  steady  and,  if  necessary,  to  check  the  train  j 
and  also  brace  the  structure.  The  motive  power  on  this 
line  is  steam.  (On  the  proposed  new  line  electricity  is  to  be  ! 
used.)  The  engine  and  carriages  hang"  on  each  side  of  the  I 
single  rail,  which  is  about   three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  ; 


A  .Mono-railed  Train  at  a  country  station 


run  on  wheels  set  in  the  centre  of  the  vehicles.  The  whole 
of  the  rolling"  stock  may  be  said,  in  a  sense,  to  be  in  halve-,. 
The  locomotives  have  two  boilers,  fire-boxes,  tenders,  &c, 
while  the  compartments  of  the  carriages  on  the  two  sides  of 

the  rail  arc  quite 
distinct  and  have 
no  internal  com- 
munication. To 
g-et  from  one  side 
of  a  carriage  to 
the  other  it  is 
necessary  to  cross 
the  line,  and  to 
enable  passengers 
to  do  this  there 
are  steps  at  the 
end  of  the  train, 
and  also  at  the 
end  of  some  of  the 
carriag-es.  The 
carriages  are 
e  itered  from  the 
grjund  level,  no 
platform  being 
necessary-  The 
seats  run  along" 
the  length  of  each 
carriage,  and  the 
passengersal]  face 
outwards.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the  third-class 
carriages,  are  unglazed,  and  are  open  to  wind  and  rain,  hail 
and  shine.  The  first-class,  however,  are  closed,  and  are 
*'cry  comfortable.  The  line  is  not  a  "high-speed"  one,  the 
ordinary  rate  of  progress  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
an  hour.  Electric  cars  were  run  in  Ireland  before  they 
appeared  anywhere  else  in  the  Kingdom,  and  it  is  curious 
that  Erin  should  also  have  the  monopoly  of  the  mono-rail. 
Paddy  is  clearly  full  of  enterprise. 


A   Mono-railed   Engine  on  the   Listowel-Ballybnnion  line 
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SANTOS-DUMONT    COMES    TO    GRIEF,    BUT 


The  Navigable   Balloon  falls  into  the  sea  at  Monte  Carlo 


M.  Santos-Dumont  (white   cross)  surveys  the   wreck  of   his  air-ship 


ESCAPES   WITH    HIS    USUAL    GOOD    LUCK 
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THE    HAPPIEST    PEOPLE    IN    THE    WORLD 


The  accompanying-  photographs  are  taken  among  a  very  I  drink.     This  ferments  very  rapidly,  and 
merry  people.      The  Madras  fishers  are  a  happy-go-lucky    get  right  royally  drunk  for  3  pice  (one  f 

among   the  surf  and   the    the    liquor 


liv. 


daily 


all    workiutr   and  fermentini 


race,  who  risk  thei 
sharks  and  other 
dangers  on  their 
shaky  catamarans 
for  the  small  wage 
of  perhaps  4d.  a 
da)'  ;  6d.  would  be 
a  large  haul.  The 
catamarans  are 
merely  three  logs 
of  wood  bound  to- 
gether with  ropes 
and  propelled  by 
flat  pieces  of  stick 
or  bamboo.  It 
sometimes  takes 
three  men  more 
than  an  hour  to  get 
through  the  first 
hundred  yards  of 
surf.  The  boys 
begin  to  go  out  at 
the  age  of  ten,  but 
are  taught  to  swim 
before  they  can 
walk,  being  thrown 
into  the  water  tied 
to  a  piece  of  wood 
at  the  age  of  twelve 
m  o  n  t-h  3  .  T  h  e 
pointed  cap  they 
all  wear  is  a  species 
of  "  frail"  made  of 

thin  matting  ;  this  protects  their  heads  in  the  surf,  and  is  I  all  cows,  though  you  had  to  load  us  in  ci 
then  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  haul.  They  are  much  given  porter  tilted  his  cap  back,  scratched  his 
to  conviviality.  Some  of  the  men  here  are  "  toddy  carriers."  and  replied,  "  No,  sir,  I  see  you  are  not  f 
Toddy,  or  the  juice   out  of  palmyra  trees,  is  their  favourite  j  James  James,  Darran  Pit  Office,  Darran 


The   Hapry  People   out. Fishing 


I  am  told  they  can 
arthing).  One  si  es 
j  as  these  carriers 
cany  it  along-  the 
roads  at  a  slow, 
swinging  trot. 

M.  LI. 

♦♦• 

()N  one  occasion, 
whilst  travelling 
on  the  Isle  ot 
W  i  g  h  t  C  e  n  t  r  a  1 
Railway  to  New- 
port Station,  I 
noticed  that  the 
porters  ascertained 
the  destination  of 
the  passengers  by 
C  e  r  t  a  i  11  Co  w  e  s 
trains,  in  order  to 
avoid  stopping  at 
Mill  Mill  when 
there  are  no  pas- 
sengers to  sit 
down.  Whilst  one 
of  the  porters  was 
going  from  com- 
partment to  com- 
partment making 
the  usual  interroga- 
tion, "All  Cowes, 
please?"  a  wag 
amongst  the  pas- 
sengers replied, 
"  No,  we  are  not 
attle  trucks."  The 
head  thoughtfully, 
ult '  grown  '  yet." — 
,  vi*  Cardiff. 


The  Happy  People  faeing  the  ijicatest  of  all  terrors,  the  camera  fiend 
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THIS    SIDE    OF   THE    PICTURE    AND    THAT 


Boer  funeral  in  a  Concentration  Camp 

The  women  carry  the  coffin,  while  the  men  walk  in  front  with  th;ir  hands  in  their  pockets 


While  controversy  in  this  country  has  been  raging- 
round  the  alleged  mismanagement  of  the  Boer  concentra- 
tion camps,  the  British  loyalist  refugees  have  shivered  and 
starved  in  tattered  shelters  which  can  only  be  contrasted, 
not  compared,  with  the  generous  shelter  afforded  to  the 
families  of  our  foe  in  South  Africa. 

"  I  have  lain  night  after  night  in  water,"  writes  one  of 
my  readers,  "  although  my  husband  made  us  wooden  bed- 
steads to  raise  us  off  the  ground  ;  it  is  true  we  were  left  to 
do  the  best  we  could,  and  everybody  thought  anything  was 
good  enough  for  us.  We  had  two  large  tents,  as  we  were 
a  large  family,  being  seven  of  us.  My  two  eldest  sons 
could  not  get  anything  to  do,  so  they  went  to  the  front  ; 
that  left  us  with  two  daughters  and  one  little  son.  I  have 
marked  the  occupants  of  the  tents  ;  one  daughter  was  away. 
My  eldest  girl  and  myself  had  yellow  jaundice,  and  I  had  to 
pa)-  my  doctor  myself  5s.  a  visit.  Please  don't  think  I  am 
growling,  because   I  find  it's  no  use  to  growl  ;  I   am  only 


contrasting  the  Boer  refugees  with  tjie  English.  My,  1 
am  not  the  only  one  who  has  had  it  so  hard,  the  hardest 
piece  of  all  being  the  Colonials  of  East  London  looking 
down  on  us  and  treating  us  like  dirt." 

Dr.  Kendal  Franks,  in  his  report  (just  published)  on  the 
Bloemfontein  camp,  gives  innumerable  stories  proving  how 
callous  and  ignorant  the  Boers  are,  and  how  much  they 
themselves  are  to  blame  for  the  high  mortality.  Our  picture 
of  the  Boers  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  tells  its  own 
tale.     Here  is  what  Dr.  Franks  says  :  — 

"  One  day  Mr.  J.  Kruger,  a  nephew  of  the  ex-President, 
asked  the  superintendent  to  use  his  influence  with  Dr. 
Beaumann,  to  allow  him  to  give  his  wife  a  cow-dung  bath, 
which,  he  stated,  'was  the  best  thing  for  rheumatism.'  .  .  . 
Mr.  Randle  was  surprised  to  see  a  cat  running  about  the 
tent  with  all  its  fur  clipped  off.  He  inquired  the  cause,  and 
was  informed  that  the  fur  had  been  cut  off  and  roasted,  and 
then  applied  to  Abram  Strauss'  child's  , chest  as  a  remedy 
for  bronchitis." 


A   tattered   shelter  provided   for  loyalist  refugees  in   Cape  Colony 
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Illustrated 


First  Prize,   10s.   (3d. 

One  afternoon  last  summer  I  was  on  the  platform  of  the 
Plymouth  Railway  Station  waiting  for  a  Cornish  train,  when 
a  woman  with  a  strong-  Irish  patois  came  and  asked  me  if  I 
could  tell  her  when  the  next  train  would  start  for  Exeter.  I 
gave  the  desired  information  ;  and  as  each  of  us  had  some 
time  to  wait  for  our  respective  trains,  I  succeeded  in  drawing 
her  into  the  following  conversation.  "  I  presume,"  I  said, 
"you  are  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle."  "  Shure,"  said 
she,  "and  I  came  from  Child  Oireland  ;  I'm  a  native  of 
Cork."  I  then  told  her  that  I  felt  half  an  Irishman  myself, 
as  I  had,  on  two  occasions,  visited  the  country.  "Bedad," 
she  replied,  "  I'm  plazed  to  hear  that  ;  you  had  betther  take 
another  thrip,  and  mebbe  you'll  become  a  rale  Oirishman." 
I  thereupon  informed  her  that  at  my  second  visit  I  went  to 
Blarney  Castle,  and  kissed  the  Blarney  Stone.  With  a 
smile  on  her  face,  and  turning  to  go,  she  replied:  "I've 
nivver  bin  to  Bhlarney  Castle,  nor  'ave  I  kissed  the  Bhlarney 
Shtone  ;  but  manny  a  toime  have  I  kissed  the  lad  who  has 
kissed  the  Bhlarney  Shtone." — 
R.  Eustace,  School  House,  Wade- 
bridge,  Cornwall. 

»    *   ¥ 

Second  Prize,  10s.   (3d. 

Between  the  years  1878-79, 
while  serving  on  H.M.S.  Wolve- 
raine,  Sydney,  Australia,  John 
Wilson  commodore,  news  reached 
us  from  Leper  Island,  New 
Hebrides,  in  the  South  Seas,  that 
a  while  boat's  crew  had  been 
murdered  and  eaten  by  the  natives 
of  that  island.  The  Wolveraine 
proceeded  there  witli  a  view  to 
punish  them.  On  her  arrival  we 
found  only  one  white  man  on  the 
island,  the  Rev.  Bice,  he  being 
the  only  man  who  understood 
the  Polynesian  language.  After 
considerable  trouble  we  found  the 
ringleaders  of  tlicse  murderers 
had  gone  inland  some  distance. 
Our  commodore  decided  to  land  a 
party  of  150  men  to  capture  them!; 
he  asked  Mr.  Bice  if  he  would 
lead  his  men  up  to  this  village,  he 
would  furnish  him  with  any  fire- 
arms he  would  like  to  carry.  He 
said  :  "  Yes,  I  will  lead  your  men 
up,  but  the  only  arms  I  will  carry 
will  be  those  I  have  on  my  body; 
and  bear  you  in  mind  that  it  may 
be  my  duty  in  six  months  hence 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  these 
people,  but  I'll  do  it  because  it 
is  my  duty  to  my  Queen  and 
country."  From  that  day  to  this 
I  have  alwa}'s  highly  respected 
a  clergyman;      because  "  this    one 


:lThe  only  white  man  in 
the  island  *' 


proved  to  be  a  man  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  a  remarkable  tiling,  but  I  have  never  since  met 
with  but  one  man  out  of  the  500  I  served  with  on  that 
ship.  I  may  also  add  that  we  captured  the  ringleaders, 
put  them  on  a  schooner  and  sent  them  to  Levuka,  capital 
of  the  Fiji  Islands,  to  be  tried  by  the  authorities  there. — 
Henry  Matthews,  Church  Street,  Wotton-under-Edge, 
Gloucestershire. 

V     »     ¥ 

Third  Prize,  10s.  tid. 

A  friend  of  mine  (ells  an  amusing'  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  his  travels  as  a  commercial  in  the  -sale  of  soaps. 
As  was  his  custom,  he  carried  samples  cf  his  wares  that 
would  frequently  meet  with  a  probable  customer,  to  whom  he 
would  give  an  invitation  to  inspect  his  goods.  One  day  it 
happened  that  whilst  in  conversation  with  one  of  these 
friends  in  the  train,  a  rather  suspicious  individual  got  in  at 
one  of  the  stations  ju'st  as  my  commercial  friend  was  eulo- 
gising on  a  special  brand  of  soao  and  had  just  offered  lo 
show  a  box  of  "Gold  Dust," 
this  being  a  special  brand  of 
powdered  soap.  However,  no 
business  was  done,  and  eventu- 
ally my  friend  was  left  alone  in 
the  carriag-e  except  the  one  other 
occupant,  the  suspicious  fellow 
who  had  just  previously  g'ot  in. 
Judge  of  the  surprise  of  our  com- 
mercial friend  when  up  sprang  the 
stranger,  pointing-  a  revolver  at 
his  head  and  demanding  that  box 
of  "gold  dust."  "Come  on,"  he 
said,  "  I  overheard  yer  telling-  that 
other  chap  -about  yer  'aving-  a  box 
of  gold  dust  in  that  bag'.  Out 
with  it  or  I  shoot."  Suffice  that 
my  friend  quickly  handed  over 
his  sample  box,  and  his  attacker 
soon  disappeared  out  of  the  car- 
riage door,  and  to  this  day  that 
joke  always  goes  down  well.  A. 
W.  Brooke,  Hinchliffe  Street, 
Bradford. 

Fourth  Prize,  10s.    6d, 

Between  Salford  and  Man- 
chester is  a' glue  factory  which 
"  smells  to  heaven."  A  lad}',  who 
was  obliged  to  take  the  ride  be- 
tween these  two  places  very 
often,  always  carried  with  her 
a  bottle  of  lavender  salts.  One 
morning  an  old  farmer  took  the 
seat  directly  opposite  her.  As 
the  train  neared  the  factory  the 
lady  opened  her  bottle  of  salts. 
Soon  the  whole  carriage  -was 
filled     with     the      horrible     odour 

of    the-  glue.       The    old-  farmer  "  He  felt  half  an 

stood    it    as    long   as    he '  could,  Irishman'' 
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■  Out  with  it, 


1  shoot  ' 


then  he  loaned 
forward  and 
s  h  o  u  t  e  d  , 
"  Madam,  would 
you  mind  putting1 
the  cork  into  that 
ere  bottle  ?  "  — 
John  Lord,  54A, 
Victoria  Build- 
ing's, Bath  Street, 
Nottingham. 

*    *    ¥ 


Fifth  Prize,  10s.  (id. 

Dl'RlNG  a  so  thought  pleasant  journey  to  the  North  one 
bright  summer's  day,  on  the  iron  horse,  we  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  what  we  thought  to  be  an  awful  accident  by  knocking 
a  man  down  whilst  descending  a  heavy  gradient.  We  made 
all  haste  to  the  next  depot,  and  informed  the  inspector  all  par- 
ticulars of  the  occurrence.  He,  with  a  staff  of  men,  got  an 
engine  and  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  accident.  On  arriving 
they  could  not  find  any  remains  of  the  injured  man,  but 
viewed  a  man  running  away.  They  at  once  gave  chase 
after  him,  and  poor  old  Pat,  seeing  his  opponents  overtaking 
hirn,  stopped  and  informed  the  staff  as  he  was  very  sorry  for 
what  had  happened,  but  was  willing  to  remunerate  the  com- 
pany by  paying  for  all  the  damage  done  to  the  machinery. 
He  had  only  been  knocked  unconscious,  and  had  regained 
such  during-  the  time  of  accident  and  arrival  of  staff. — John 
Gregory,  io,  Penywain  Terrace,  Wain  Felin,  Pontypool, 
Mon. 

v    v    * 

A  YOUNG  fellow  was  going  to  another  town  a  couple  of 
miles  distant  to  play  football,  and,  arriving  at  the  station 
just  as  the  train  was  starting,  he  scrambled  into  a  carriage 
the  onlv  occupant  of  which  was  an  inquisitive  old  gentle- 
man. They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  old  gent 
started  questioning  his  fellow-traveller  as  to  whom  he  played 
for.  By  the  time  the  footballer  had  reached  his  destination 
he  was  about  "  fed  up,"  and  the  old  gent,  feeling  hungry,  took 
out  some  bread  and  cheese  and  started  eating.  Just  then 
the  train  pulled  up,  and  the  footballer  was  alighting  when 
the  old  gent,  as  a  parting  shot,  asked:  "And  who  be  'e 
going  to  play  against  ?  "  "  O,  rats  !"  snapped  the  young 
chap.  "  Take  a  bit  of  this  cheese  along  with  e,  sonny, 
you  may  find  it  useful,"  said  the  old  man. — "  Ping-Pong," 
5  Court,  High  Street,  Taunton,  Somerset. 

s>    ¥    » 

Whilst  visiting  a  friendly  squatter  at  Geelong,  Australia, 
I  had  a  thrilling  experience  which  may  interest  your  readers. 
My  host's  little  son,  age  three  and  a-half  years,  had  wan- 
dered down  the  clearing  towards  the  river  which  ran  past 
the  homestead,  and,  fearful  for  his  safety,  I  followed,  and 
was  horrified  to  find  the  mite  sitting  on  a  fallen  log  feeding  a 
large  black  snake  with  bread  and  butter.  At  my  approach 
the  reptile  vanished  under  the  log,  greatly  to  the  boy's  dis- 
appointment. Carrying  him  to  the  house  amidst  tears  and 
supplications  not  to  hurt  the  big  worm,  I  seized  a  gun,  and, 
returning,  shot  the  snake,  which  was  a  deadly  poisonous  one 
and  measured  6ft.  3^in.—  L.  G.\ze,  17,  Cambridge  Street, 
Eccleston  Square,  S.W. 


'•Tho  old  farmer  stood  it 


Some  years  ago,  when  travelling  for  a  Glasgow  firm  of 
merchants,  I  had  occasion  to  collect  some  accounts  in  Stir- 
ling'. The  sums  amounted  to  close  on  £&>.  This  I  slowed 
away  in  a  small  handbag;  and,  having  finished  my  business, 
returned  to  Glasgow.  On  arriving  at  Buchanan  Street 
Station,  my  eye  fell  on  an  old  friend  standing  on  the  plat- 
form whom  I  had  not  seen  for  many  years,  and,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  I  overlooked  my  bag.  Scarcely 
had  I  left  the  station  in  company  will)  my  friend  when  I 
discovered  my  loss,  and  at  once  hurried  back  to  the  train 
I  had  left,  but,  alas  !  money  and  bag  were  gone.  The 
police  were  apprised  of  the  loss,  and  search  was  instituted 
far  and  wide,  but  all  in  vain.  Five  years  later  I  was  much 
surprised  on  receiving  a  letter  enclosing  a  cheque  for  £150. 
The  tetter  ran  as  follows  :  "  Dear  Sir,  your  money  proved 
a  veritable  boon  to  me.  It  was  all  I  required  to  make  me  a 
£tilccessful  merchant.  I  now  return  it  with  ^  per  cent,  added 
— 'Sorely  Tried.'" 
William     Gillies, 


Caird      Drive, 
Glasg'ow; 


Partick 


During  the  terrible 
snowstorms  in  January, 
1 88 1,  my  father  informs 
me  he  was  then  travelling 
between  London  and 
Scotland,  and  was  on  one 
occasion  snowed  up  for 
two  days  between  Stirling 
and  Perth.  On  reaching 
London  he  was  late  to 
fulfil  an  appointment 
with  his  sweetheart  (now 
my  mother)  ;  he,  how- 
ever, sent  the  following" 
communication  : —  "  Can- 
not meet  you  to-day,  have 
not  arrived  home  yester- 
day yet." — Miss  M.  Bus- 
sell,  22,  West  Ella  Road, 
Harlesden, London,  N.W. 

v    *    * 

A  NERVOUS  old  lady 
was  once  travelling'  on  a 
certain  line  where  there 
was  a  steep  gradient. 
She  called  a  porter  and 
asked  him  if  he  thought 
it  safe.  To  which  lie 
replied,  "  Certainly  :  the 
engine  has  a  powerful 
vacuum  brake."  "  But 
supposing"  that  broke, 
where     should    we    go?" 

"They'd  use  the  hand  brake."  "  But  supposing  that 
where  should  we  go?"  "  O,"  replied  the  poller, 
would  depend  on  what  sort  of  life  you'd  been  leading 
N.  Sumner,  r,  Sandkeys  Avenue,  Waterloo,  near 
pool. 


T.-ulK 


ood   Lord 


broke, 
"  that 
"-  H. 
Liver- 


Whilst  in  Agra,  India,  where  I  was  stationed  with  my 
regiment,  I  had  occasion  to  call  our  native  cook  and  ask 
him  about  the  quality  and  quantity  of  my  pound  of  mutton  ; 
the  answer  I  got  was,  "  We  cannot  get  the  good  mutton, 
sahib,  as  the  dogs  do  chase  the  goats  so."— H.  REDFORI>, 
16,  Dowell  Mews,  West   Kensington. 


Some  time  since,  while  I  and  a  friend  were  travelling 
from  London  to  Newbury,  we  were  much  amused  by  a  story 
(and  the  way  in  which  it  was  told)  hy  a  son  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  who  occupied  the  same  compartment  as  us.  His  story 
was,  that,  after  a  day's  running  with  the  Berkshire  Hounds, 
on  his  way  home  he  had  to  pass  a  cottage  where  he  --aw  an 
old  woman  in  the  garden.  While  speaking  to  her,  there 
floated  gently  over  our  heads  a  balloon.  One  of  its  occu- 
pants shouted,  "What  is  the  name  of  this  place?"      Where- 
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upon  the  poor  old  lady,  who  had  never  seen  a  balloon 
before  (and  thinking  it  was  the  Messiah),  dropped  on  her 
knees,  and,  raising-  her  hands,  exclaimed,  "Tadly,  good 
Lord  ;  Tadly,  good  Lord." — Cissy  INGRAM,  Upper  North 
Dean  Farm,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 

*  *    * 

While  travelling  in  a  train  from  London  to  Plymouth  I 
overheard  the  following  conversation  from  two  men  who 
were  seated  in  the  same  compartment.  One  of  them,  who 
had  only  one  leg,  was  named  Pat.      It  ran  thus  : — 

Pat  :  'Arrah,  now  but  railway  are  a  moighty,  fine  inven- 
tion anyway. 

Friend  :  I  shouldn't  have  thought  you  could  see  much  to 
admire  in  them  considering  you  lost  your  leg  in  a  railway 
accident. 

Pat  :  Faith,  an'  didn't  oi  get  .£200  damages  ?  Begorra, 
if  it  had  only  been  my  head,  oi'd  have  owned  the  loine. — H. 
Bryant,  18,  St.  George's  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

¥    »    ¥ 

We  were  once  passengers  in  an  up-country  post-car.  A 
Boer  had  stopped  the  car  a  few  days  before  and  had  asked 
the  driver  to  bring  him  on  the  next  trip  a  small  bottle  of 
English  porter.  The  driver  did  as  he  was  asked,  and  now 
the  bottle  was  forthcoming.  .  "What  is  the  use  of  one  small 
bottle?"  asked  the  driver.  "  O,  it  is  for  my  wife," 
answered  the  Boer:  "the  doctor  has  ordered  my  wife 
porter,  and  I  am  going  to  give  it  to  her  in  teaspoonfuls  !" — 
L.  JONE.S,  6,  Roskell  Road,  Putney. 

*  *    * 

At  a  well-known  station  in  Lancashire  a  group  of  pas" 
sengers  were  waiting  for  the  express  train  to  Liverpool" 
which  was  rather  late.  Several  gentlemen  were  discussing 
the  various  speeds  of  trains,  when  an  American  gentleman 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  company  ventured  to  remark 
that  the  speed  of  trains  in  England  was  nothing  compared 
to  those  in  his  country.  "How  do  you  make  that  out?" 
asked  an  Englishman.  "Why,"  replied  the  American, 
"  our  trains  go  that  fast  that  they  flash  by  a  lake  a  mile  and 
a-half  in  length  so  fast  it  looks  like  a  small  stream."  "  That's 
nothing,"  answered  the  Englishman  :  "  I  was  kissing  my 
wife  good-bye  one  morning  when  the  guard  blew  his  whistle 
and  the  train  went  so  fast  that  I  kissed  a  porter  at  another 
station  which  was  six  miles  away."  Collapse  of  the 
American  gentleman  amidst  laughter  from  the  company. — J. 
E.  Lovick,  15,  Kellett  Street,  Rochdale,  Lancashire. 


To  break  the  monotony  of  a  long  ocean  voyage  any 
little  event  is  turned  to  account.  On  my  voyage  to  Aus- 
tralia some  years  ago  the  bathroom  accommodation  was  so 
limited  that  ten  minutes  only  could  be  allowed  each  pas- 
senger so  that  all  could  have  a  bath  ;  anyone  exceeding  that 
time   must  deprive  some  other  of  a  bath.     One  morning  a 


young  fellow  occupied  a  bath  for  fully  forty  minutes,  nor 
did  he  heed  the  continual  banging  at  the  door  of  some  half- 
dozen  impatient  passengers  waiting  their  turn.  The  result 
was  that  three  or  four  were  deprived  of  that  luxury.  Im- 
mediately after  breakfast  four  young  fellows  dressed  as 
policemen,  with  false  beards  and  armed  with  batons,  made 
their  appearance  and  proceeded  to  take  the  delinquent  into 
custody.)  (The  smoke-room  was  converted  into  a  court  of 
justice,  a  judge  presided,  a  jury  sworn,  and  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  and  for  the  defence.  Evidence  was  given  in  the 
usual  manner  b)-  those  who  were  deprived  of  their  bath  and 
also  by  the  bathman,  a  poor  Malay,  who  trembled  violently 
at  having  to  appear  before  the  gentlemen.  During  the 
proceedings  a  clergymen,  a  D.D.  of  Oxford,  challenged  the 
legality  of  the  court,  and  asked  the  judge  by  what  authority 
he  acted.  "Turn  that  man  out,"  thundered  the  judge,  and 
forthwith  the  four  policemen  collared  the  unlucky  doctor 
and  forcibly  ejected  him.  During  the  mele^e  the  prisoner 
jumped  through  the  window  and  escaped,  but  was  soon 
recaptured  and  the  trial  proceeded,  with  the  result  that  the 
delinquent  was  fined  half-a-crown,  which  was  handed-to  the 
bathman.  Everyone,  prisoner,  the  learned  doctor,  and 
everybody  else,  took  it  as  an  excellent  joke,  and  it  was  the 
subject  of  much  mirth  for  many  days  after. — Mr.  E.  Pears- 
house,  57,  Elrington  Street,  Plymouth. 

*    *    * 

It  is  not  everyone  that  can  boast  of  being  born  in  an  old 
stable  at  Pietermaritzburg,  the  only  quarters  for  a  soldier's 
family  at  the  time  of  the  Kaffir  War  in  the  early  fifties  ;  at 
the  age  of  three  years  travelling  from  thence  to  Port  Natal 
in  a  bullock-wagon  drawn  by  fourteen  oxen,  and  in  charge 
of  two  Kaffirs  through  open  country  abounding  with 
hyaenas  and  jackals.  On  arrival,  located  in  a  tent  for  r 
month,  the  floor  being  covered,  not  with  linoleum,  but 
smeared  with  cow-dung,  when  dry  like  cork  ;  then  on  bv 
steamer,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  Port  Elizabeth,  landing  by 
means  of  naked  Kaffirs  meeting  surf-boats,  carrying  one  in 
their  arms  to  the  shore  ;  forward  from  King  William's 
Town  by  mule  wagon  to  Cape  Town  ;  thence  per  East 
Indiaman,  The  Kenilworth,  occupying  sixty  da}rs,  and  land- 
ing in  England  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War.  This  is 
my  record  of  travel  that  will  take  beating  in  these  days. — 
W.  C.  Lucas,  37,  Draper  Street,  Leicester. 

*   *    v 

I  WAS  travelling  by  rail  to  Scotland  last  autumn,  and, 
while  the  train  halted  at  York,  a  woman  fainted  on  the 
platform,  and  a  little  knot  of  officials  promptly  endeavoured 
to  bring  her  to.  Struck  with  an  inspiration,  our  guard 
opened  the  carriage  door  and  asked,  "  Is  there  a  Scotsman 
here?"  "I  have  the  honour  to  be  one,"  replied  a  sandy- 
haired  man  in  the  corner.  "Good,"  replied  the  guard, 
"lend  us  yer  flask."  —  H.  E.  Luck,  19,  Cleveland  Road, 
Chichester. 


Our  motor-and-cycling  artist's  suggestion   for  the  coming   Coronation  procession 

Although  it  would  possibly  be  not  nearly  so   imposing  as  a  procession  in  which  our  good  old  friend  the  horse  figured,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
much  more  exciting,  and  create  for  their  Imperial  Majesties  a  greater  amount  of  diversion 
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THE    FIRST    FIELD    DAY   OF   THE    NEW    YEOMANRY 


Scouts  come  up  and  inform  Colonel  Lindley  of  the  enemy's  position 


Colonel  Lindley  and  Staff  watching  the  attack,   February   12 

•  (Photos  by  'Charles  Knight,  Aldershot) 
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ODDS    AND    ENDS    OF   WAR 


The  North- 
west Frontier 

Recriiti  n  g 
has  always  been 
one  of  the  most 
interesting-  sides 
of  a  sergeant's 
life,  and,  oi 
course,  in  the 
old  days  it  formed 
the  subject  of 
some  of  the  ro- 
mantic episodes 
in  the  social  his- 
tory of  England. 
To  take  the 
•-hilling  is  now  a 
more  prosaic 
matter,    ;tnd    vet 


Recruiting  under  difficulties  on  the  N.W.  Frontier— Nature's  roads 


The  French 

in  China 
Oi'R  special 
correspondent  in 
the  recent  inter- 
national advance 
on  Pekin  had 
splendid  oppor- 
tunities of  criti- 
cising- the  sol- 
dierly qualities 
of  our  European 
rivals,  and  his 
opinion  of  the 
French  was  very 
poor.  Parisians 
may  talk  of  Bri- 
tish barbarities 
in    South  Africa, 


in  such  places  as  the  North-West  Frontier  of  India  or  in  the  1  but  if  the}-  but   realised  the  record   of  their  fellow-country- 
heart  of  West  Africa,  recruiting  is  not  without  its  perils  and  !  men   in  China,  they  would  keep  quiet.     On  the  other  hand, 

the  Japanese  were  perfectly  under 
control  and  discipline.  Like  the 
English,  the}-  went  to  fight,  not  to 
murder  ;  to  rescue  the  besieged,  not  to 
harry  the  defenceless. 


excitements.  The  steep,  trackless 
valleys  of  the  Himalayas  are  not  by 
any  means  thoroughly  known  to 
civilisation,  and  our  recruiting  parties 
are  as  like  as  not  to  be  recruited  for 
another  world  before  they  have  time 
to  wake  up  for  breakfast. 

¥    »    » 

M.ike  Men  of  Them 

Yet  so  splendid  is  the  physique  oi 
frontier  tribesmen  that  once  they  arc 
taken  in  hand  the}-  make  the  finest 
soldiers  in  the  world.  For  mountain 
warfare  the  little  Gliurks  are  without 
match,  and  the  Afridis  proved  a  diffi- 
cult handful  for  so  experienced  a 
general  as  Sir  William  Lockhart. 
Now,  however,  the  whole  of  the 
North-West  Frontier  is  fairly  well  in 
hand,  and  the  best  judges  declare  that 
never  in  the  history  of  our  rule  in  India 
have  we  been  better  prepared  for 
an  invasion.  This  is  just  as  well, 
for  the  new  ruler  ot  Afghanistan 
seems  to  have  got  under  the  thumb 
of  a  fanatical  priest,  whose  hatred 
of  England  is  only  too  notorious,  and 
who  may  yet  before  long-  hurl  the  Af< 
frontier  on  India. 


han  hordes  on 


n    *    «r 
In  His  Defence 

Poor  Tommy  Atkins,  who  has  been 
accused  of  all  the  barbarities  under 
the  sun,  apparently  never  knew  of  his 
slandered  reputation  till  last  month,  as 
all  the  foreign  and  pro-Boer  papers 
had  been  seized  by  the  press  censors  in 
South  Africa.  Now  he  does  know  he 
is  full  of  wrath,  and  so,  too,  are  the 
inhabitants  of  Cape  Colony  generally. 
The  Germans  in  Cape  Town  have  met 
together  to  protest  against  the  lies  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  One  Ger- 
man paper,  the  Cologiw  Gazette,  has 
been  bold  enough  to  expose  the 
systematised  falsification  of  telegrams 
with  which  the  German  press  has  been 
supplied.  Still  lies  are  hard  to  kill, 
and  the  Germans  willingly  believe 
the  worst  of  us.  The  Kaiser  is  a 
notable  exception  to  this  rule,  and 
our  I  the   closest    friendship   exists  between    him   and  our  King, 


A  tvpical  raw  recruit  on  the 
N.W;  Frontier 


Edward  VII 


A  squad  ot  Kurrain  militia 


French  Zouaves  in  China— More  picturesque  than  serviceable 
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HUMOURS    OF   THE    ICE 


Guardians  of  the  Peace  on  slippery  ground  Tommy  likes  the  ice  as  well  as  the  Veldt 

(Photos  by  Sargisson) 


Now  is  the   winter  of  our  discontent     Frozen   out  at  Chester       [Photo by  Mark  Cook 
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ICE-BOATING    ON     RUISLIP    RESERVOIR 

The  recent   frost  enabled  Londoners  to  go  in   for  this  fascinating  pastime  without  having  to  journey  to  Norway  or   Holland 
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OUR  .  NEW     ALLY 


THH     JAPANESE 


AMBASSADOR 

AS     PHOTOGRAPH  ER 


Oaroii    Hayashi, 

The  Japanese  Ambassador    (Photo  by  Byrr 


His  Excellency 

Baron  Hayashi, 
the  representa- 
tive of  our  new 
ally,  the  Mikado, 
■ame  to  England 
two  years  ago, 
in  succession  to 
M.  Kato,  who  re- 
turned to  Japan 
at  t he  end  of  his 
term.  His  family 
belonged  to  the 
old  feudal  no- 
bility, who  were 
attached  to  the 
Shogun,  or  T3-- 
coon,  as  he  is 
generally  called 
in  England.  The 
Government  of 
the  Tycoon  sent  Hayashi,  when  a  lad,  to  England,  to  learn 
our  language,  and  he  spent  three  years  at  University  College 
School.  He  had  previously  been  taught  a  little  English  by 
an  American  missionary  in  Japan.  While  still  at  school  in 
London,  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Japan — that  revolution 
which  was  destined  to  change  everything  pretty  well  in  the 
country — funds  for  his  support  were  no  longer  forthcoming, 
and  Hayashi  went  back  to  fight  ii  the  ranks  of  the  Tycoon 
against  the  Mikado.  The  Mikado  conquered  ;  the  revolu- 
tion was  completely  successful,  and  the  followers  of  the 
Tycoon  submitted.  In  1872,  whet;  lie  was  twenty-two,  he 
came  to  England  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  M.  Iwakura, 
at  that  time  Minister  a.t  London.  And  now  a  task  of  some 
difficulty  was  entrusted  to  him.  Japan  was  reaching  out 
eager  hands  to  take  of  all  she  thought  best  in  Western 
civilisation,  especially  in  practical  science.  Hayashi  was 
asked  to  go  up  and  down  Great  Britain  to  pick  out 
eminent  men  as  professors  of  engineering'  for  a  colleg-e 
about  to  be  established  in  Japan.  Mr.  Henry  Dyer,  of 
Glasgow,  was  chosen  as  principal,  and  accompanied  by 
several  other  experts,  the  useful  diplomatist  returned  home. 


This  college  has  proved  a  great  success,  and  many  ><! 
its  graduates  occupy  high  and  influential  positions.  His 
career  henceforward  was  one  of  continual  success,  and   he 


Man  and  «  ife 

(From  a  photo  by  H.E.  the  Japanese  Minister) 

stands  now  in  the  front  rank  of  international  diplomacy. 
Baron  Hayashi,  however,  is  not  only  a  diplomat.  He  is  also 
a  photographer  of  great  taste  and  skill,  as  our  reproduc- 
tions on  this  page  show. 


Japanese  swans  swimming  in  Japanese  waters 

(From  a  photo  by  H.E.  the  Japanese  Minister) 
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Our  new  ally  :  Smart   little   Japs  on   board   the   '*  Asaki  "     [Photcs  by  Stephen  Cribli 
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THE    MOON    BUTTERFLY     by    mary    l.    pendered 


It  was  at  the  close  of  their  month  of  honey,  long 
drawn-out  sweetness  under  ardent  skies,  that  Bernard 
and  Cicely  Methven  began  to  realise  and  inwardly 
philosophise  upon  the  toughness  of  facts.  During  their 
brief  engagement  they  had  discussed  every  topic  beneath 
the  sun,  and  with  great  satisfaction  had  come  to  the 
definite  conclusion  that  they  thoroughly  understood, 
not  merely  the  principal  laws  of  the  whole  material 
universe,  but  that  which  was  of  far  more  importance  to 
them — the  ultima  Tli.ule  of  each  other's  souls.  Bernard 
had  always  prided  himself  upon  being  able  to  read 
woman — what  there  was  of  her  ;  and  Cicely,  although 
she  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  few  men  during 
her  twenty-one  years  of  college  life,  held  such  a  firm 
belief  in  feminine  intuition  that  she  could  not  doubt  her 
judgment,  when  perception  ratified  conception  in  pro- 
nouncing Bernard  to  be  as  near  as  frail  humankind 
can  produce  to  the  girlish  ideal  on  which  she  had 
founded  all  dreams  of  the  future. 

It  had  been  a  case  of  love  at  first  talk,  rather  than 
sight  :  for  Cicely,  albeit  comely,  had  not  sufficient 
beauty  to  make  her  distinguishable  in  a  room  full  pf 
good-looking  girls.  But,  once  noticed,  she  had  suffi- 
cient grace  of  person  and  vivacity  of  manner  to  please 
a  man,  while  her  silvery  speech,  fed  from  a  well- 
stocked  mind,  could  rivet  attention  to  her  for  consider- 
able length  of  time.  Bernard  was  not  an  Adonis  ;  she 
would  certainly  not  have  picked  him  out  from  the  rest 
of  the  men  present,  yet  no  sooner  had  she  felt  his 
imaginative  eyes  dwell  on  hers,  as  he  spoke  of  those 
things  she  best  appreciated,  than  the  spark  was  struck 
and  she  knew  him  to  be  the  most  interesting  person  in 
the  world.  He  found  her  different  from  all  other  girls  : 
she  had  more  reserve,  more  piquancy,  was  more  stimu- 
lating. The  remainder,  he  said,  lacked  perspective, 
"having  about  as  much  individual  atmosphere  as  a 
schoolboy's  slate  drawing.  The  element  of  mystery, 
the  veil  of  reticence,  which  is  so  attractive  to  speculative 
minds,  he  found  absent  in  even'  woman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance except  Cicely.  When  you  had  passed  the  first 
gate  there  was  no  further  to  go  into  them.  But  in 
Cicely  he  descried  a  vista  (he  had  always  declared  his 
wife  must  have  a  vista),  and  so  he  proposed  to  her.  I 

She  accepted  him  with  a  due  sense  of  his  requirements 
and  anticipations.  Fervently  as  he,  did  she  hate  the 
commonplace  ;  her  way  was  plain  from  the  moment 
he  spoke.  The  role  she  had  adopted  was  played  like 
second  nature,  on  an  instantaneous  resolve  not  to 
behave  as  the  ordinary  young  lady  receiving  the  offer 
of  a  man's  hand.  She  had  let  her  eyes  meet  his  in 
silence,  with  no  sign  of  confusion  save  an  incipient 
dainty  flush  as  she  said  : 

"  It  is  because  I  know  you  will  always  keep  me  true 
to  the  highest  in  myself." 

This  he  had  interpreted  assent,  and  replied  :  "  My 
gratitude  shall  not  be  spoken,  but  lived." 

Nothing  could  have  approached  closer  to  their  ideal 
of  a  wooing  :  they  had,  undoubtedly,  a  right  to  feel  a 
good  start  had  been  made,  and  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  live  up  to  it.  They  were  very  pleased  with  them- 
selves, and  the  number  of  estimable  resolutions  they 
formed  cannot  find  space  to  be  recorded  here.  Theirs 
was  to  be  no  sentimental,  every-day  honeymoon. 
Elevated  ambitions  raised  them  above  the  common 
herd.  Amongst  other  resolves  they  decided  to  write  an 
interesting  work  on  the  country  in  which  they  travelled 
— France  the  much-described — illustrating  it  with 
camera  views.  Both  were  amateur  photographers  of 
medium  merit,  and  he  was  a  journalist  by  profession. 
To  combine  thus  business  with  pleasure  and  mind  profit 
was  a  conception  that  elated  (hem  both. 


Alas  !  They  reached  the  South  and  spent  two-thirds 
of  their  holiday  before  writing  a  line.  They  were  both 
such  excellent  talkers'that  there  was  not  much  time  for 
anything  else  at  first.  The  philosophical  works  with 
which  Cicely  had  lined  her  large  trunks— Spencer, 
Schopenhauer,  Kant— were  scarcely  opened.  Those 
trunks,  by  the  way,  were  a  source  of  trouble.  Bernard, 
with  a  man's  exasperating  ignorance,  had  been  per- 
plexed by  their  immensity,  and  asked  repeatedly  what 
they  contained.  Cicely  prevaricated.  He  had  made 
such  cutting  animadversions  on  the  ridiculous  fripperies 
shown  in  the  Paris  shops,  which  he  supposed  were  worn 
only  by  the  most  mentally  degraded  women,  who 
covered  themselves  with  gewgaws  to  disguise  their 
emptiness  of  soul,  that  the  late  Girton  girl  dared  not 
declare  the  dainty  trifles  lying  folded  in  the  dark  recess  is 
of  her  basket-work.  Lovely  filigree  underclothing, 
filmy  chiffons  and  laces  :  these  were  never  disclosed 
lest  her  husband  should  think  her  guilty  of  valuing 
such  mundane  trash  ;  worse  still,  believe  her  capable 
of  imagining  he  liked  her  better  hi  fine  raiment.  It 
was  one  of  their  tenets  that,  although  the  most  perfect 
understanding  prevailed  between  them,  neither  was  to 
attempt  dissection  of  the  other,  or  any  ravishing  of 
such  dark  niches  as  the  individual  soul  would  fain  keep 
sacred  to  itself.  They  were  never  to  talk  of  "  claims  " 
upon  one  another,  that  word  leading  to  a  recognition 
of  matrimonial  bondage,  tomb  of  romance.  Never- 
theless, Bernard  inwardly  chafed  at  Cicely's  myslerious- 
ness  about  her  boxes.  He  vaguely  surmised  the  truth 
and  would  like  to  have  seen  the  pretty  things  hidden 
away,  but  wild  horses  would  not  have  made  him  confess 
this  desire.  What  !  Admit  a  weakness  for  seeing  his 
wife  dressed  as  a  doll  ?  Never  !  So  the  subject  ot 
luggage  was  tabooed. 

The  days  went  by,  slower  each  twenty-four  hours. 
Conversation  became  repetition,  then  languished.  A 
strange  restlessness  followed.  Tlie  wedded  pair  con- 
cluded that  mountains  must  have  a  deranging  effect  on 
the  brain,  a  depressing  effect  on  the  heart.  Something 
in  the  solemn  tranquillity  of  those  surrounding  forest- 
clad  hill-tops  made  spoken  philosophy  small,  glib 
opinions  puerile.  It  was  then,  in  the  small  green 
town  mid  the  great  ridges,  that  facts  began  to  obtrude, 
and  the  man  and  woman  who  had  been  so  eager  to 
embark  on  a  future  oi  vis-a-vis  till  death  should  divide, 
found  themselves  tortured  by  strange  veiled  doubts,  by 
shuddering  wraiths  of  crushed  selves  that  passed  by  on 
sighing  winds  without  daring  to  show  more  than  a 
mocking  face.  Fortunately,  the  footlights  of  their 
stage  burnt  dimly  and  did  not  yet  show  the  growing 
despair  on  their  features.  The}-  would  have  been 
startled  to  learn  how  bored  to  distraction  and  mise- 
rable they  were  !  Still  playing  at  life,  they  laid  all 
ennui  to  the  influence  of  the  mountain  basin  they  were 
in,  the  constant,  enervating  sun,  the  balmy,  voluptuous 
air.  It  is  so  soothing  to  make  scapegoats  of  circum- 
stance and  environment.      Who  has  not  felt  this? 

Cicely  sat  by  her  window  one  morning  early  ;  cool 
in  a  flimsy  dressing-jacket  with  wide,  loose  sleeves 
and  open  neck.  She  tried  to  write  a  letter.  There 
was  a  shadow  on  her  face,  and  as  she  wrote  tears 
started  to  her  eyes  now  and  again.  At  length. she 
pushed  the  writing-case  aside,  rose  hastily  and  stretched 
out  her  arms. 

"  O  life,  life  !  "  she  spoke  aloud,  "why  are  you  one 
long  problem  and  disappointment  ?  " 

The  grasshoppers  outside  chirped  the  only  possible 
answer.  She  paced  the  room  with  sudden  energy.  Her 
window  hung  over  a  torrent  of  curdled  green  water 
that  leaped  past  the  boulders  in  its  bed  with  speed  born 
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of  its  mountain  fall.  She  went  out  upon  the  narrow 
balcony  and  leant  over,  gazing  into  the  ever-excited 
stream.  It  stirred  in  her  a  kindred  elementary  excita- 
tion, and  the  cool,  feathery  touch  of  the  morning'  air 
on  her  skin  was  intoxicating.  She  longed  to  be  foam 
of  the  wave,  pinion  of  the  zephyr.  With  a  convulsive 
gesture  she  lifted  herself  on  tiptoe,  flinging  up  her 
white  arms  again  as  if  to  reach  the  firm  azure  sky 
canopying  the  peaks.  Then  she  returned  to  her  room, 
and,  standing  in  the  middle  where  there  was  most 
space,  threw  back  her  head  and  shoulders  till  her  waist- 
long  hair  swept  the  black  polished  floor.  It  was  a  feat 
that  appeared  easy  to  her,  and  a  joy.  A  rosy  smile 
illumined  her  face  while  she  curved  and  doubled,  supple 
as  a  hazel  rod,  g'raceful  as  a  kitten.  The  woman  Cicely 
vanished,  giving  place  to  a  lissom  child,  finely  rounded 
in  limb,  almost  infantine  in  feature. 

There  came  a  step  on  the  threshold  outside,  and  the 
door-handle  rattled.  Cicely  was  very  woman  again 
on  the  instant,  seated  by  the  window,  slightly  flushed, 
breathing  rather  quickly.  Bernard  entered  with  more 
haste  than  usual. 

"What  do  you  think?"  he  began;  then  paused, 
changing"  the  inquiry.  '' What  is  the  matter  ?  What 
have  you  been  doing?  " 

"  Nothing."  The  answer  struck  sharply  as  her 
colour  flamed  higher  in  contradiction  to  the  word. 

Bernard  looked  at  her  fixedly  during  half  a  minute 
of  irresolute  silence.  Her  reply  puzzled  him  and  set 
up  a  disagreeable  irritation  in  his  mind.  But  had  he 
not  always  sworn  he  preferred  a  woman  to  be  unde- 
cipherable? Had  he  not  constantly  maintained  the 
connection  between  lucidity  and  insipidity?  It  was 
too  late  to  manifest  impatience  or  persist  in  requiring 
the  truth  now.  Such  a  course  would  damage  belief  in 
his  consistency.  Still  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the 
coldness  of  vexation  and  distrust  out  of  his  voice  when 
\  he  spoke  again. 

"  The  world  is  small.  I  have  juist  run  across  Stew- 
!  artson  of  Stage  and  Turf.  He  is  here  alone,  forlorn 
mortal  !  And  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  say  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  asked  him  to  dine  with  us  to-night — 
i  felt  bound  to  do  so.  I  hope  he  won't  tire  you  much. 
Patron  of  bookmakers. and  the  buskin,  his  conversation 
ranges  from  stable  to  music-hall,  rarely  beyond.  Do 
you  mind  ?  " 

Cicely  had  difficulty  in  concealing  her  satisfaction  at 
the  news.  The  prospect  of  a  change,  even  to  stable 
and  music-hall,  gave  her  a  disconcerting  thrill  of 
pleasurable  anticipation  which  she  would  rather  have 
avoided  in  self-confession  ;  for  she  did  not  wish  to 
realise  the  fact  that  when  two  persons  profess  to  be 
in  absolute  accord  upon  every  topic  under  the  sun  — 
when  there  is  allowed  no  point  capable  of  raising  the 
slightest  opposition  between  them,  a  certain  degree  of 
monotony  becomes  inevitable.  The  conjunction  of  an 
echo  with  a  shadow  would  be  less  productive  of  tedium  ! 


for  di 


her 


Miss  May,  leading  lady  of  "Arizona,"  who  presented 
a  bouquet  to  the  Queen 


Two  days  later,  as  she  was  dressing 
husband  remarked  carelessly  : 

"  Stewartson  wants  me  to  spend  this  evening,  his 
last,  with  him.     I  suppose  you  have  no  objection  ?" 

Her  face  became  slightly  clouded. 

"  I  thought  we  were  going  to  see  the  dancing  at  the 
Casino  to-night,"  she  demurred,  in  a  somewhat  strained 
voice. 

"  O,  do  you  really  care  about  /hat?" 

The  contemptuous  emphasis  on  the  last  word  was 
scorching.  She  hastened  to  assure  him  the  Casino  had 
no  charms  for  her  ;  curiosity  had  been  the  only  lure. 
Shewould  find  more  sound  satisfaction  in  a  quiet  reading 
at  home.  So  he  went ;  and  when  the  door  had  closed 
on  him  she  cried  herself  blind  with  disappointment. 

The  two  men  strolled  off  together,  visited  two  or  three 
cafes.,  and  talked  over  old  times  in  connection  with 
journalism,  called  by  Stew.artson  "shop."  Afteran 
hour  Methven  was  as  jolly  as  his  companion,  shaking 
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with  laughter  on  the  score  of  rich  jokes,  discussing 
affairs  of  State  flippantly.  The  majesty  of  those  giant 
ranges,  which  had  hitherto  oppressed  him  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  satirising  his  little  sip  of  life, 
failed  now  to  check  his  rising  spirits  ;  he  felt,  rather, 
that  they  smiled  indulgently  on  his  attempt  to  extract 
the  full  flavour  of  the  drop. 

The  revels  were  in  lull  swing.  An  excellent  band  was 
playing  for  the  whirling  mass  of  dancers.  On  the  broad 
terrace  outside  a  number  of  vivacious  women  in  evening 
dress  sat  fanning  themselves,  drinking  iced  vermouth 
and  seltzer,  bock,  or  coffee,  at  the  little  metal  tables 
under  the  variegated  lamps  that  cast  their  jewelled 
gleams  into  the  pale  greenish  moonlight  beyond.  Lou 
in  the  west  the  pearl  of  night,  half  melted,  lay  lan- 
guishing upon  a  wooded  crest,  entrancing  the  trees 
and  fountains  of  the  garden,  making  deep  pools  of  their 
shadows,   suggesting  hidden  things. 

Methven  and  Stewartson,  after  watching  the  dance 
awhile,  went  out  into  the  cool  grass-lined  alleys,  and 
seating  themselves  at  a  table  well  apart  from  the  crowd, 
smoked  contraband  tobacco  complacently.  A  sense  of 
perfect  rest  stole  upon  Bernard,  as  of  effort  relaxed. 
He  had  not  felt  so  serene  for  several  weeks.  The  music 
began  again — a  fine  rhythmic  measure — drifting  away 
on  the  dry  air,  distinct  to  its  last  echo. 

Suddenly  Stewartson  exclaimed  :  "  What  the  deuce  is 
it  moving  about  over  there  amongst  the  bushes — a 
white  flicker?     I'm  going  to  investigate." 

Upon  the  velvety  turf  by  the  fountain  a  nymph  was 
dancing",  clad  in  white  filmy  draperies  like  a  mist,  her 
inspired  face  luminous  in  the  moon  rays,  a  goblin 
shadow  mocking  at  her  feet.  To  the  swinging  throb  of 
the  music  in  the  translucent  air  she  floated  — an  exquisite 
fairy  thing,  it  seemed,  of  foam  and  dewy  gossamer, 
whose  intoxicating  joy  in  vigorous  motion  lent  grace  to 
each  gesture  of  her  winding  arms  and  the  lightness  of 
down  to  her  volatile  feet,  so  that  every  fresh  movement 
was  a  poetic  revelation. 

Bernard  Methven  gasped,  and  Stewartson  said  "By 
Jove  !  "  under  his  breath.  They  both  moved  forward  a 
step,  and  then  they  saw  two  other  men  crouching 
behind  the  bushes,  also  watching. 

-'  Le  Papillon  de  la  Lune"  one  of  these  whispered. 
"  That  must  be  the  title,  good  !  and,  mon  Dien,  I 
promise  myself  to  have  her.  She  would  bring  fortune 
to  any  house." 

"  Cicely  !  "  interjected  Bernard  Methven,  breaking 
through  and  confronting  his  wife. 

She  stopped  instantly,  pressed  both  hands  over  her 
heart,  staggered  a  few  steps,  then  sank  and  lay  like  a 
snow-drift  oil  the  ground  at  his  feet. 

Methven  granted  his  assent  to  her  appearance,  some 
months  later,  in  a  ballet  entitled  Le  Papillon  de  la  Lune, 
known  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  successes  ever 
produced  in  Paris  and  London.  So  great  was  his 
relief  at  finding  he  had  married  no  mere  virtuous 
abstraction,  but  a  very  human  girl  with  a  very  childish 
passion  for  the  exhilaration  of  rhythmic  motion,  that 
he  could  refuse  her  nothing.  They  are  exceedingly 
happy  and  united  now.  The  constant  discovery  of  un- 
suspected and  endearing  faults  in  each  other  gives  life 
altogether  a  piquant  flavour.  They  have  ceased  to 
play  the  game  of  make-believe,  profiting  by  the  lesson 
learnt  on  their  sickly  lune  de  wiel,  that  an  honest  sinner 
is  more  lovable  than  a  saintly  prig. 


.>.  +  .> 


When  the  King  went  to  see  Arizona  at  the  Adelphi  there 
was  a  pleasant  little  ceremony  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play  ; 
Miss  May,  who  takes  the  leading  part  in  the  piece,  was 
summoned  to  the  Royal  box,  where  she  presented  to  the 
Queen  a  beautiful  bouquet  composed  of  lilies  of  the  valley. 
In  presenting  the  bouquet  Miss  May  said,  "  I  wisli  the 
fragrance  of  these  flowers  could  convey  to  your  Majesties 
the  deep  love  and  respect  felt  for  you  by  the  American 
people."  The  King  smiled  and  remarked,  "Very  pretty! 
very  pretty  .'  " 
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MY    FAVOURITE    HERO    COMPETITION 


First  Prize,  7s.   6d. 

My  favourite  hero  is  a  person  who  in  his  life  kept  himself 
hid  away  from  the  public  gaze,  who  performed  a  noble  work 
in  the  noblest  manner:  who  in  order  to  administer  to  the 
wants  of  poor,  stricken  humanity  left  kith  and  kin,  left  all, 
all  behind,  and  away  from  the  haunts  of  men,  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  centre  Of  civilisation,  he  went  to  the  leper 
settlement,  there  to  try  and  assuage  the  suffering's  of  the 
poor  leper,  the  outcast  of  humanity,  entombed  in  a  living- 
grave  on  the  island  apportioned  for  them,  from  whose 
narrow  limits  none  ever  leave  after  once  entering-.  Here 
went  Father  Damien,  my  favourite  hero,  to  help,  to  associate 
with  and  have  as  his  sole  companions  none  but  those 
afflicted  with  this  dreaded  malady.  He  had  a  full  knowledge 
that  the  disease  would  finally  claim  him  as  its  victim,  and 
yet  he  went  hopefully  and  happy — happy  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  going  to  help  those  who  could  not  help  them- 
selves. What  a  hard  and  bitter  task  to  set  oneself  to  ;  and 
yet  draw  back  the  curtain  of  this  mortal  lrfe^  and  what  a 
glorious  career  !  Who  dares  to  say  that  this  man  was  not  a 
hero  in  every  sense  of  the  term  ?  He  contracted  the  disease, 
and  even  to  the  end  laboured  for  the  most  deserted  of  man- 
kind. As  the  picture  of  Father  Damien's  noble  and  heroic 
work  rises  in  imagination  before  my  eyes,  I  cannot  but  say 
that  it  is  the  besit  thing  I  have  ever  heard  of  being  done, 
and  therefore  Father  Damien  is  and  always  shall  be  un- 
favourite hero. — William  G.  Nevin,  23,  Suffolk  Street,  New- 
castlc-on-Tyne. 

¥   *   ¥ 

Second  Prize,   7s.   6d. 

My  favourite  hero  now  living  is  Winnington  Ingram.  My 
choice  rests  upon  him  for  this  reason — he  has  shown  himself 
to  be  a  man  who,  in  accepting  a  post,  accepts  also  the 
duties  that  accrue  to  that  post,  and  who  makes  it  his  sole 
aim  to  fulfil  them.  He  has  not  written  books  on  historic 
research  when  he  should  have  been  visiting  the  poor;  he  has 
not  dipped  into  archaeology  at  the  expense  of  his  obvious 
clerical  obligations  :  he  has  not  spent  his  time  in  directing 
crusades  against  others  who  have  not  the  same  ideas  of 
liturgical  observance  as  himself;  above  all,  he  has  always 
met  his  parishioners  as  man  to  man  :  always  having  time  to 
give  an  ear  to  any  trouble,  however  small,  be  it  of  child  or  of 
man,  thinking  it  no  indignity  to  be  seen  walking  the  London 
streets  with  a  labourer  or  chatting  to  an  East  End  loafer. 
He  has  forgotten  his  title  of  Lord  Bishop,  and  remembers 
only  that  he  is  a  worker — the  servant  of  his  peoplfe.  In  the 
great  fight  with  poverty,  vice  and  disorder  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  no  paper  general  learning  of  the  battle  only  by 
official  reports,  but  one  whose  joy  it  has  ever  been  to  be 
down  there  in  the  midst  of  it,  shoulder  to  shoalder  with  the 
weakest  helper,  foremost  in  all  fresh  action,  disdaining 
always  to  take  his  share  of  the  glory  without  also  taking 
his  share  of  the  grime  and  weariness  of  it.  Down  away  in 
Bethnal  Green,  despite  despair  and  utter  wretchedness, 
many  a  heart  is  richer  for  the  kindliness  of  one  who  was, 
and  always  will  be,  in  their  minds  as  in  mine,  the  type  of  a 
noble  hero. — T.  W.  Cole,  21,  Coleford  Road,  Wands- 
worth, s.w. 

•r    t    1 

Third    Prize,    7s.    6d. 

We  cannot  help  but  think  of  General  Buller  when  you 
ask  us  our  favourite  hero,  because  he  was  the  man  who  had 
the  most  work  to  do,  and  the  work  he  had  to  do  was  of  a 
most  difficult  character,  and  unlike  most  generals,  he  con- 
ducted his  operations  personally,  and  I  think  no  other 
general  would  have  effected  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  in  the 
manner  he  did  and  against  such  odds.  When  he  made  a 
speech  in  London  a  short  time  ago  he  was  actually  dismissed 
from  the  army  and  reduced  to  half-pay.  The  people  thought 
it  shameful,  and  so  it  was.  I  will  say  this,  that  the  army  has 
lost  one  of  the  most  popular  and  bravest  generals  L  ever 
had. — C.  E.  Barrow,  9,  Derwcnt  Road,  Lancaster. 

¥    »    ¥ 

My  favourite  hero  is  my  youngest  brother.  He  is  sixteen 
and  a   cripple  ;  but  we   never  hear  a  complaint.      He    is  in 


\cry    truth    one  of   this   world's     unknown     heroes.  —  Al.ICE 
Mason,  18,  Wellington  Road,  Watford. 

*    ¥    * 

My  greatest  hero  is  Christian  De  Wet.  Why  ?  Because 
he  fights  for  liberty  and  freedom,  fighting  for  the  land  he 
loves,  for  his  home  and  kindred,  for  his  native  right,  in 
adverse  circumstances  against  great  odds,  with  banishment 
or  death  staring  him  in  the  face.  He  still  fights  on,  fearing 
not  even  death  for  the  love  he  bears  to  his  country.  This  is 
what  every  Englishman  loves.  Fidelity. to  his  own  cause, 
although  our  foe,  we  admire  the  spirit  within  him — his 
undaunted  courage.  He  is  a  hero  bold.  His  name  will 
live.— H.  Isherwood,  32,  Manckrowles  Street,  Nelson, 
Lancashire. 

*  *    *      . 

Lord  Roberts,  because  he  has  the  best  head  in  the 
British  army,  because  his  justice  is  always  tempered  with 
mercy,  and  he  is,  and  always  has  been,  as  brave  as  a  lion. 
Because  he  has  the  utmost  regard  for  Tommy  Atkins,  who, 
all  said,  and  done,  helps  more  generals  to  secure  military 
honour  and  reputation  than  they  do  for  themselves  ;  and 
because,  but  for  his  being  at  the  head  of  affairs  after  Buller 
had  made  such  a  mess  of  things,  Britain  stood  a  good  chance 
of  being  driven  into  the  sea  round  South  Africa. — C.  P. 
Bickenham,  26,  Brewster  Road,  Leyton,  E. 

*  *    * 

My  favourite  hero  is  Baden-Powell,  the  gallant  defender 
of  Mafeking,  because  he  withstood  the  siege  for  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  days,  against  Cronje's  eight  thousand  men  with 
a  battery  of  modern  guns  ;  his  own  force  only  consisting  of 
about  seven  hundred  fighting  men.  Gallant  Baden-Powell 
had  taken  such  precautions  that  on  October  2(st,  1900,  after 
four  hours'  bombardment,  the  result  was  one  dog  killed, 
this  after  the  Boers  had  fired  sixty-three  shells  into  the  town. 
On  the  27th  of  March,  igot,  two  hundred  and  fifty  shells 
were  fired  into  Mafeking,  seventy  of  these  being  100- 
pounders.  Three  days  later  three  hundred  missiles  were 
discharged  by  the  besiegers  ;  and  the  two  hundredth  day  of 
the  siege  was  celebrated  by  horse  dinners.  Still  my  hero 
Baden-Powell  kept  up  the  flag  until  Mafeking  was  relieved 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1901.  So  ended  as  gallant  a  feat  of 
arms  as  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Bravo  !  brave  Mafeking, 
and  bravo,  true  Baden-Powell  !  For  ever  shall  you  remain 
my  hero  ! — H.  E.  Qiantrill,  7,  Milner  Road,  Wisbech, 
Cambs. 

*  V    * 

The  name  of  my  favourite  hero  is  Bill  Buggins.  You 
never  heard  of  him,  perhaps  :  his  deeds  were  crowned  with 
no  Victoria  Cross  ;  but  he  deserved  one  if  ever  any  man 
did.  Bill  was  a  tourist,  like  me  ;  but  I  don't  say  it  in  any 
spirit  of  boastful  pride,  mind,  but  as  a  mere  statement  of 
fact,  and  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  One  day  a  lady 
beckoned  him  to  her  door.  "  My  man,"  said  she,  "  I've 
just  mace  my  first  home-made  loaf.  You'  shall  have  a 
piece,"  and  she  pressed  a  leaden  lump  of  petrified  dough 
into  poor  Bill's  trembling  hand.  "  Madam,"  said  Bill,  "  for 
sich  a  sweet  face  as  yourn  "  (Bill  was  always  gone  on  the 
women)  "  I — I'll  tackle  it,"  and  he  started  straight  away 
on  the  loaf.  No,  he  didn't  die — not  just  then.  After  some 
terrible  operations,  the  doctors  managed  to  extract  most  of 
the  fatal  substance  from  his  anatomy,  and  Bill  was  eventu- 
ally discharged  from  hospital  with  a  second-hand  suit  of 
clothes  and  a  wrecked  constitution.  Poor  fellow!  poor 
Bill  !  He  died  in  agony  some  two  months  ago  in  an  heroic 
attempt  to  wash  himself  in  soap  and  water — ugh  ! — to  please 
an  old  lady  who,  he  said,  was  the  image  of  his  poor  mother. 
I'm  glad  I'm  not  a  hero. — Weary  Willy,  care  of  the 
Landlord,  The  Winterton  Arms,  Crocker  Hill,  Chichester. 

*  *    ¥ 

General  Buller  is  my  favourite  hero,  because  he  is  a 
very  good  cook  and  believes  in  feeding  his  men  as  he  feeds 
himself,  and  is  a  good  friend  to  them  all.— A.  Sharp,  Bull's 
Head,  Oldham  Road,  Failsworth,  Manchester. 
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W.  Williams  (trainer)       A.  MCombic  J.  E.  Doig  J.  Watson  G.  Vriot  A.  MacVie  (tccrttary) 


J.  Craggs        M.  Ferguson  (capt.)      A.  M'AUister  K.Jackson  W.  Favquliar  J.Hewitt  W.  Murray 

W.  Hogg  R.  Hogg  J.  Miller  J.  Gcmmell  C.  M'Latchie 

Sunderland  team,   likely   winners  of  the   League  Championship    (Photo  by  T.  Fitzgibbon  Forde) 


Crack  players  of  the  Toronto  Lacrosse  Club,  which  is  sending  over  a  team  to  England 
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EASTER     MONDAY     AT     THE     CRYSTAL     PALACE 


The  scenic  artists  at   work  painting  the  biggest  mountains  on  record 


Preparing  the  great   Water  Show  for  Easter  Monday  at  the  Crystal  Palace 

(Photos  !,y  Russell  and  Sens) 
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EASTER   MONDAY   AT    DRURY    LANE:   "bSmb™om ame 


RICA 


It  is  an  American  production  and   will  be  mounted  with  American   magnificence 


All   the    gorcjcousness  of  the    East  is  brought   upon   the   stage 
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THIRTY   YEARS    OF   THE   'VARSITY    BOAT    RACE 


Thirty  years  ago,  prior  to  the  race  in  which  J.  H.  D. 
Goldic  (the  father  of  the  Light  Blue's  President  of  1899) 
stroked  the  Cambridge  crew  to  victory  for  the  last  time, 
twenty-eight  races  had  been  rowed  between  the  rival  blues, 
and  thanks  to  the  enormous  number  of  consecutive  w'ins  to 
Oxford,  from  1861  to  1869  inclusive,  the  score  stood  at 
sixteen  victories  to  the  men  from  the  Isis  to  twelve  credited 
to  the  crews  hailing  from  the  banks  of  the  Cam. 


stroke  using  his  full  strength.  In  1873,  when  the  ra ■-.■ 
was  followed  by  his  Majesty  (then,  of  course,  Prince  of 
Wales)  and  his  son,  the  late  Prince  Albert  Victor,  then  nini 
years  of  age,  Cambridge  continued  to  reduce  Oxford's  lead 
of  victories,  and  the  following  year's  race,  also  witnessed  by 
his  Majesty,  almost  brought  the  respective  'Varsity's  figures 
to  a  point  of  equality,  Oxford's  lead  standing  at  but  0113 
race.     With  five  consecutive  wins  to  their  credit  Cambridge 


Oh  the  outer  rim  of  our  diagram  by  the  black  (Oxford) 
and  white  (Cambridge)  sections,  we  show  how  the  last 
thirty  races  have  resulted  in  adding  seventeen  victories  to 
Oxford's  previous' score  and  twelve  to  that  of  Cambridge, 
the  1877  match  ending  in  the  historic  dead  heat.  Start- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  circle  we  see  that  the  race 
of  1872,  noteworthy  for  the  fact  that  immediately 
after  Hammersmith  Bridge  had  been  shot  the  bolt  of  Mr. 
Goldie's  outrigger  snapped,  that  Cambridge'  won  in 
spite     of     this     accident,     which      prevented      the      famous! 


partisans  must  have  had  considerable  hopes  of  emulating 
Oxford's  record  of  nine  consecutive  victories  during  the 
sixties,  but  the  Dark  Blue's  crew  of  1875,  stroked  by  the 
present  headmaster  of  Rossall  School,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Way, 
upset  all  calculations  based  on  this  idea  by  heading  their 
opponents  past  the  winning  post  by  21  sec.  Assisted  by 
Mr.  C.  Gurdon,  the  famous  Rugby  football  player  and  Blue, 
who  representedEngland  against  Scotland  six  times  between 
1880  and  1886,  in  addition  to  gaining  his  international  cap 
four   times  against   Ireland  and   thrice  against  Wales,   the 
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Light  Blues  won  easily 
in  1876,  whilst  the  fol- 
lowing' year  saw  the 
celebrated  dead  heat. 
A  victory  to  Oxford  in 
1 878,  a  race  graced  by 
the  presence  of  his 
Majesty,  who,  like 
Kaiser  William  of 
Germany,  has  always 
taken  a  keen  interest 
in  the  aquatic  battle 
of  the  Blues,  was 
followed  by  a  Cam- 
bridge win  in  1879, 
the  last  that  was  to 
grace  their  banner  for 
five  years.  The  race 
of  1880,  which  it  will 
be  recalled  was  post- 
poned on  account  of 
fog-,  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  fact  that 
it  saw  the  advent  of 
that  most  famous 
stroke,  Mr.  L.  R. 
West,  in  the  Oxford 
boat.  Mr.  West,  who 
stroked  the  boat  in 
'80,  '81  and  '83,  never 
knew  defeat  in  an 
inter  -  'Varsity  race, 
and  as  Mr.  A.  H. 
Higgins  led  the  Dark 
Blues  to  victory  in 
1882,  four  consecutive 
races  were  won  by 
them.  A  win  to  Cam- 
bridge in  '84  (which 
year  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  first 
appearance  of  the 
great  Cambridge 
oarsman,  Mr.  F.  J." 
Pitman, at  stroke), and 
one  to  Oxford  the  fol- 
lowing year,  were  fol- 
lowed by  four  con- 
secutive victories  to 
the  Light  Blues,  the 
first  being  attained 
through  the  perfectly 
marvellous  rowing  of 
Pitman,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  working  up 
his  seemingly  rowed- 
out  followers  to  over 
40  per  minute,  with 
the  result  that  Cam- 
bridge won  practically 
on  the  post  by  two- 
thirds  of  a  length.  A 
broken  oar  militated 
against  the  success  of 
Oxford  in  1887,  but  in 
the  following  two 
years  the  Light  Blue 
crew  were  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  the 
Oxford  eight,  and  un- 
doubtedly won  on 
their  merits.  In  1890 
Oxford  entered  on 
their  run  of  nine  con- 
secutive victories, 
which  was  broken  in 
1899  by  the  Cam- 
bridge crew  that  in- 
cluded Mr.  C.  J.  D. 
Goldie.  It  was  a 
somewhat  strange 
ct  ine'dence  that  Mr. 
C.    J.     D.     Goldie, 


JULIET:    A    STUDY 


having  been  a  member 
of  the  boat  whose 
defeat  gave  ( Jxfordl 
her  ninth  consecutive 
victory,  should  be  a 
member  of  the  crew 
that  prevented  the 
men  from  the  Isis 
from  running  their 
consecutive  victories 
into  double  figures  ; 
for  it  so  happened 
that  his  father  was  a 
member  of  the  Cam- 
bridge crew  whose 
defeat  gave  Oxford 
her    ninth    successive 

.victory  in  1869,  and 
aLso  of  that  of  1870,' 
which  prevented  the 
Dark  Blues  from 
adding  a  tenth  to 
their  record. 

Within  the  rim  in- 
dicating the  results  of 
the  last  thirty  races, ' 
an  inner  circle  gives 
a'  simple  met  hod 
whereby  the  various 
times  taken  to  cover 
the  course  during  the 
last  thirty  years  canbe 
compared  at  a  glance. 
From  this  portion  of 
the  diagram  we  see 
that  Oxford  in  1893, 
and  Cambridge  in 
1900,  both  accom- 
plished the  distance 
in  the  fastest  time  on 
record,  namely,  in 
18  min.  47  sec,  and 
that  the  next  best 
times  were  those  of 
Oxford  in  1897  and 
1892,  and  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1873,  when 
sliding  seats  •  were 
used  for  the  first 
time,  and  a  record 
was  set  up  (19  min. 
35  sec.)  that  held  goodi 
until  1892,  when  Ox- 
ford, stroked  by  C. 
M.  Pitman  (brother  of 
the      famous       Cam- 

-  bridg'e  stroke),  won 
in  19  min.  21  aec. 
The  worst  time,  it 
will  beobserved,  apart 
from  that  of  the  dead 
heat  of  1877,  was  in 
1S74,  when  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  wind 
about,  whilst  tJie  races 
of  1 90 1,  1SS6,  and 
1898,  when  the  race 
was  rowed  in  a  gale' 
and  the"  Cambridge 
boat  was  only  kept 
afloat  through  the 
ag'ency  of  bladders 
placed  beneath  the 
seats,  were  all  rowed 
in  cons'd  -rably  longer 
than  ordinary  time. 
The  average  time 
taken  to  cover  the 
course,  by  the  way, 
during  the  past  thirty 
years  is  21  min.  8  sec., 
t  he  t  i  m  e  O  x  f  o  rd 
took  in   1SS3. 
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THE     KITCHEN' 
A  Delicious  Fricassee 

Ingredients.  —  i  pint  stock  or  milk, 
2  oz.  butter,  a  piece  of  carrot  or 
onion,  \y2  oz.  flour,  a  sprig  of 
parsley,  a  bay,  2  eggs  (yolks  only), 
leaf  and  a  blade  of  mace,  ]A  gill 
cream,  a  little  lemon-juice,  about 
1  lb.  of  cold  meat  of  any  kind. 
Method. — Cut  the  meat  into  joints 
or  dice  and  put  all  the  trimming's 
into  the  stock  or  milk  with  the 
vegetables  and  spices  ;  simmer  for 
twenty-five  minutes.  Melt  the  butter, 
add  the  flour,  and  when  smoothly 
mixed  add  the  stock  or  milk  and 
bring  to  the  boiling  point.  Now 
put  in  the  meat  and  let  it  get  hot 
through,  seasoning  with  lemon- 
juice,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Mix 
the  yolks  of  egg  and  with  (he 
cream  add  to  the  mixture,  cook  a 
few   minutes,  and  serve. 

*     *     * 

Sponge  Cakes. — These  are  best 
made  in  the  oval  tins,  joined  to- 
gether, which  are  sold  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  secret  of  success  in 
making  sponge  cakes — and  the  same 
is  true  of  pancakes — is  not  to  spare 
trouble  in  whisking-.  Take  two 
eggs,  2  oz.  flour,  and  2  oz.  sugar. 
''/«/»'     mi1' 1*1  Whisk  the  eggs  well,  add  the  sugar, 

'  '• 1  /wMBMMMwk  anc'  wh'sk  again  with  heart  and  soul. 

Now,  when  the  mixture  is  beauti- 
fully frothy  and  smooth,  stir  the 
flour  in  very  lightly.  Grease  the 
tins  and  sprinkle  them  with  a  mix- 
ture of  flour  sug'ar.  Sprinkle  some 
sugar  on  the  top  of  the  cakes  and 
bake  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  a  sharp 
oven.  Remember  that  cakes  should 
always  be  placed  on  a  sieve  to  cool, 
as  it  prevents  them  getting  heavy. 
When  cool  they  are  best  kept  in  a 
dry  biscuit  box  with  a  well-fitting'  lid. 

*    *    * 

Tomato  Pie  (a  vegetarian  dish). — Cut  an  equal  quantity 
of  ripe  tomatoes  and  potatoes  into  slices.  Put  them  in  a 
pie-dish,    moistened    with    a    little   oiled  butter.      Now    add 
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seasoning  with  a  leaspoonful  of  chopped  parsl.-y  and  a 
I  inch  of  thyme.  Cover  the  pie  with  paste  and  bake.  Some 
pecple  add  a  few  mushrooms  to  these  ingredients. 

*     »    * 

Boudinettes  a  la  lludijet  (Cold  .Meat  Cookery) 

Ingredients.  —  */2  lb.  cold  meal,  %  lb.  potato,  1  yolk  of  egg, 

:  1  onion,  1  teaspoonful  parsley,  crumbs,  seasoning.     Method. 

J  — Mix  the  dry  ingredients  (except  the  crumbs)  warm,  add 
thc  egg,  mix  well  (adding a  little  stock  or  gravy  if  necessary ), 
and  make  into  a  smooth  round  cake  marked  into  divisions. 
Let  it  cool,  and  then  shape  each  division  into  a  little  cone. 
Egg  and  breadcrumb,  and  fry. 

With  these  may  be  eaten  Potato  Salad,  a  very  nice  way  of 
using  cold,  unbroken  potatoes.  Cut  the  potatoes  into  slices 
(new  ones  are  best  for  this,  as  the  old  ones  are  so  apt 
to  break),  or,  at  any  rate,  into  neat,  thin  pieces.  Put  them 
into  a  bowl  which  has  been  rubbed  with  garlic  (or  if  you 
object  to  this,  mix  with  them  a  little  chopped  onion  or  shalot). 
Sprinkle  in  some  chopped  parsley,  then  dress  in  the  following 
manner.  Take  a  tablespoon  and  place  in  it  a  saltspoonful 
of  salt  and  half  that  quantity  of  pepper.  Fill  up  the  spoon  with 
salad  oil,  stir  up  the  salt  and  pepper  well  and  pour  over  the 
potatoes.  Allow  one  tablespconful  of  oil  to  each  person. 
When  the  oil  and  potatoes  have  been  well  mixed,  add  half  a 
tablespoonfnl  of  vinegar,  or  better  still  tarragon  vinegar. 
This  will  be  found  a  delicious,  dish  served  plain,  but  it  can, 
of  course,  be  garnished  with  slices  of  beetroot  and  boiled 
egg,  lettuce,  &c. 

V     Sp     ^? 

Erratum.  —  I  see  that  in  my  recipe  for  beef  tea  last  week 
one  of  the  directions  has  been  unfortunately  omitted,  namely, 
to  l/2  lb.  beef  allow  half-pint  cold  water. 


THE     HOUSE" 

How  to  Clean  a  While  Straw  Hat. — First  scrub  the 
straw  well  with  a  nail-brush  and  cold  water  and  allow 
to  dry.  Then  dissolve  one  teaspoonful  of  oxalic  acid  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water,  and  dip  the  hat  into  it.  Stiffen  the 
brim,  when  dry,  with  size  or  white  of  egg,  and  press  it  with 
an  iron  if  necessary.     Another  way  is  to  use  lemon-juice. 

To  Wash  Glass. — Nothing  spoils  the  look  of  a  dinner- 
table  so  much  as  dull  or  greasy  glass.  Glasses  should  be 
washed  separately  in  warm  water  with  dry  soap,  rinsed 
out  in  cold  water  which  has  a  few  drops  of  vinegar  in  it ; 
then  dried  on  a  linen  cloth  kept  specially  for  the  purpose, 
and  polished  with  a  leather. 

For  a  Beginner. — It  is  a  good  plan  even  when  the  laundry 
bill  has,  like  a  sum  in  fractions,  "  to  be  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms,"  to  keep  two  tablecloths  going',  using  the  dinner- 
cloth  of  one  week  for  the  breal  fast  cloth  of  the  next,  and 
so  on. 

v    v    sT 

A  Test  for  Butter. —  If  you  suspect  no  sell-respecting  cow 
would  own  to  the  "butter"  you  are  using,  rub  some  of  it 
on  a  clean  piece  of  paper  and  burn  it.  If  the  butter  is  not 
pure  the  smell  will  be  tallowy  and  unpleasant. 


YOUR  BATH, 


SCRUBB'ScrL°u,DDY  AMMONIA 


CLOUDY 

FLUID 

MARVELLOUS    PREPARATION 


ifreshing  as  a  Turkish  Bath. 
Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Allays  the  Irritation  caused  by  Mosquito  Bites. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Etc. 


Invaluable  for  Toilet  Purposes. 

Removes  Stains  and  Grease  Spots  from  Clothing 

Invigorating  in  Hot  Climates. 

Cleans  Plate  and  Jewellery. 

Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


SCBUBB  &  CO.,  GUILDFORD  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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THE  COMING  WATER  SHOW  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE 


On  Easter  Monday  next,  if  all  goes  well,  there  will  be 
opened  to  the  public,  in  the  North  Tower  Gardens  of  the 
Crystal  Palaee,  one  of  the  largest — if  not  the  largest  - 
water  shows  seen  in  this  country.  Its  initiation  and  deve- 
lopment are  mainly  due  to  the  enterprise  of  Lieutenant  L. 
Morgan,  an  Anglo-American  of  considerable  enterprise. 
This  gentleman,  who  is  a  skilful  and  successful  showman, 
served  with  the  American  Navy  during  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  took  part  in  many  perilous  enterprises. 

The  whole  of  the  lake  in  the  North  Tower  Gardens  will  be 
built  over,  picturesque  islands,  rustic  bridges,  open-air 
stages,  mysterious  caves,  and  enchanting  waterways  being 
formed.  There  will  also  be  several  lighthouses  erected, 
one  being  a  correct  model  of  Eddystone,  which  at  night 
will  assist  to  illuminate  the  scene  by  means  of  powerful 
gas  lamps.  Other  illuminating  devices,  of  a  novel  character, 
will  also  be  resorted  to,  including'  the  introduction  of  lamps 
under  metal  foliage.  The  scenery  will  be  Canadian  in 
character,  and  of  mammoth  proportions,  the  tallest  "flat" 
being  116ft.  high,  and  rising-  above  the  water-tanks.  In 
addition  to  the  chute,  already  in  existence,  and  which  is 
claimed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  there  will  be  rapids 
formed,  down  which  pleasure  craft  will  pass,  at  the  rate  ot 
twenty-five  bojtts  a  minute.  The  water  for  this  purpose 
will  be  thrown  up  into  tanks  by  six  powerful  centrifugal 
]v;mps,  the  former  being  so  constructed  that  the  water 
will  rise  in  them  and  overflow  down  the  waterways.  There 
will  be  two  of  the  latter  at  the  start,  but  as  they  descend 
they  will  split  up,  twisting  and  turning,  and  running  one 
under  the  other,  again  uniting  into  two  channels  on  the 
return  below. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  good  enough  recently  to  conduct  me 
over  the  place,  in  its  unfinished  conditiftn,  and  supply  me 
with    many    interesting   facts.       Some    pictures    were    also 


taken  on  behalf  of  the  Budget.  I  learned  that  the  rockworfc 
was  being  made  of  a  mixture  of  dead  lime  and  i.cmcnl. 
laid  op,    a    foundation    of    expanded    metal     lathing'.      Tin 

surface  is  being  specially  prepared,  and  when  the  watci 
is  introduced  moss  will  form  on  the  boulders,  and  ereat< 
a  very  pretty  and  realistic  effect.  Withes  arc  also  fixe 
round  the  edges,  which  will  burst  into  leaf  on  contai 
with  the  water.  On  a  small  island  a  tableau  will  b< 
formed,  entitled  "  The  Last  Dance,"  illustrating  a  i  uston 
of  the  American  Indians  when  on  the  eve  of  setting  fort!, 
on  an  expedition  whereof  the  issue  is  doubtful.  In  th< 
group  will  be  found  representations  of  the  famous  Indians. 
"  Sitting  Bull,"  "Powder  Horn,"_and  "  Rain-in-the-Face.' 
The  grand  pavilion  will  be  made  luxurious  with  flowering 
plants,  and  roses  will  climb  their  perfumed  way  up  the 
pillars  in  front.  Facing  this,  on  a  large  stage,  an  aquatii 
spectacle  of  half-an-hour's  duration  will  be  given  at  intervals. 
This  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Morgan,  is  entitled  "  In  thi 
Rockies,"  and  will  be  produced  by  the  author.  Tea  and 
other  refreshments  will  be  obtainable  in  divers  places,  and 
other  attractions  will  be  found  in  simultaneous  progress. 

It  is  Mr.  Morgan's  ambition  to  make  it  an  all-1  he-year, 
round  affair,  with  an  ice  carnival  for  the  winter  and  roasted 
peanuts  and    pop-coin  ad  lib.  H.    L.  -ADAM. 


General  Gordon  was  always  my  favourite  hero,  and 
always  will  remain  so.  That  brave  soldier  was  ever  ready 
to  help  and  console  those  in  trouble  or  distress,  and  ever 
ready  in  the  midst  of  danger,  ever  ready  to  yield  his  life  for 
his  country,  which  he  eventually  did  in  the  Soudan.  A  true 
hero  in  the  service  of  the  Great  Master,  whom  he  always 
served.  May  the  memory  of  that  honoured  name  never  fade. 
— A.  E.  Gilbert,  Hallaton,  near  Uppingham. 


FREE 


!*> 


James  Cole. 


Holdich  Street, 
Midland  Road, 
Peterborough, 
December  16th,  1901. 
Dr.  Rice. 
Dear  Sir, 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  bear  testimony  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  your  treatment 
for  your  cure  of  Rupture. 
Mine  was  a  bad  rupture, 
andivhenl  saw  your  a<l- 
vertisementin  the  paper  I 
felt  rather  doubtful  as  lo 
a  permanent  cure ;  but  I 
am  thankful  that  I  tried 
it,  and  am  glad  to  say 
that  I  do  not  feel  any  thing 
of  it  now.  It  was  jiut 
the  treatment  I  wanted,  and  I  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed, as  it  has  quite  cured  me.  I  shall  be  glad 
if  lean  be  helpful  to  any  of  my  fellow  sufferers  by 
telling  them  of  your  remedy  for  Rupture,  and  you 
are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter  in  any  way  you  think 
best  to  induce  others  afflicted  with  rupture  to  avail 
themselves  of  your  valuable  remedy. 

Very  gratefully  yours— JAMES  COLE. 
I  publish  this  letter,  with  Mr.  Cole's  permission, 
to  show  that  Rupture  can  be  cured.  To  more  fully 
introduce  this  method,  I  will  send,  in  a  plain 
sealed  package,  a  sample  of  the  treatment,  a 
book  explaining  the  method,  and  a  list  of  cures. 
Address  all  letters  to 

Dr.  W.  S.  RICE, 

(  175  )        9,  STONECUTTER  ST.,  LONDON,  EX. 
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Of  all  Stationers,  or 
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"  Which  Is"  Results 
President  Roosevelt  lias  been 
judged  the  handsomest,  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Headfort  the 
prettiest  in  our  issue  of  February  8th. 
The  most  interesting-  picture  was 
"In  the  Midst  of  Death,"  and  the 
paragraph  on  the  New  Coaling' 
Experiments  the  best,  while  the 
most  popular  feature  was  "  The 
Service  versus  Smallpox."  Three 
competitors  were  right  in  all  five, 
their  names  being  : — E.  D.  Beck, 
Fountain  Hall,  Newcastle  ;  W.  R. 
Hepburn,  5,  Harvie  Street,  Paisley 
Road,  West  Glasgow  ;  and  W. 
Damerell,  Camel's  Head  Inn, 
Camel's  Head,  Devonport.  The 
item  which  heads  the  second-bests 
is  the  little  paragraph  on  Granny 
Smith,  and  the  three  competitors 
who  have  four  right  and  this  as  their 
fifth  share  the  10s.,  getting  3s.  4d. 
each.  Their  names  are  : — William 
Darwent,  48,  Rashdale  Road  ;  L. 
Trump,  14,  Pennywain  Terrace, 
Pontypool  ;  and  Thomas  Baker, 
jun.,  47,  Oxford  Road,  Banbury, 
Oxon. 

ff  ¥  * 
The  Strangest  Photographic  Freaks 
I  OFTEN  get  curious  photographs 
done  by  enthusiastic  amateurs  who 
hold  their  cameras  backway  forward 
by  mistake  or  warm  their  negatives 
at  the  fire,  orotherwise  work  wonders. 
I  therefore  propose  a  competition  ot 
freak  photographs,  in  which  the  five 
who  send  in  the  strangest-looking 
photographs  will  win  five  prizes  of 
7s.  6d.  each.  The  last  day  for  send- 
ing in  is  March  21st,  and  the  results 
will  be  declared  on  April  5th. 

v   *   ¥ 

A  Freak  in  the  "Budget" 

A  reader  of  the  Budget  sends  the 
following  letter,  which  may  interest 
some  of  our  constant  friends  : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  cut  the  en- 
closed picture  out  of  this  week's 
(February  15th)  Black  and  White 
Budget,  p.  663,  as  I  do  net  know  if 
it  is  intended  ;  but,  on  covering  up 
the  clown's  faee  as  I  have  done,  there 
is  a  distinct  picture  face  of  his  Satanic 
Majesty.  I  wonder  if  many  of  your 
readers  have  noticed  it,  as  it  is  very 
^remarkable,  being  distinct  in  every 
respect.  One  or  two  people  had  not 
seen  it  until  I  pointed  it  out  to  them. 
Should  like  to  know  if  it  is  intentional 
or  a  freak  of  photograph}'. — I  am, 
sincerely  yours, 

Louise  Tasker. 

8  and  9,  Leinster  Road, 
Bayswater. 

A  Correction 

Through  some  oversight,  the 
photo  of  the  Boer  Funeral  at  a  Con- 


centration   Camp,    on   page    713,  is    put  down  as  being  in 
Cape  Colony.     It  really  is  at  Volksrust,  in  the  Transvaal. 

*  ¥    * 

The  Week  After  Next 

The  forthcoming  Storyette  Competition  deals  with  "  The 
Noblest  Deed  that  was  Ever  Done."  It  may  have  been  an 
action  done  within  your  own  sight,  or  one  of  which  you  have 
merely  heard  or  read.  There  are  plenty  of  heroes  in  this 
present  age,  as  well  as  in  past  history,  so  that  my  readers 
should  have  little  difficulty  in  filling  up  postcards. 

*  *    * 

Space  often  compels  me  tj>  omit  good  stories  sent  in  the 
various  competitions,  which  otherwise  well  deserve  to  be 
printed.     Here  are  one  or  two  such  : — 

It  was  at  the  time  of  Lefroy's  murder  of  Mr.  Gold  on  the 
Brighton  line,  and  I  was  deep  in  the  gruesome  details, 
whilst  travelling'  alone  from  Manchester  to  London,  viA 
Retford  (G.N.R.),  between  which  place  and  Manchester 
there  is  a  long  tunnel.  The  startling  evidence  had  perhaps 
made  me  a  little  nervous  and  excited.  Just  as  the  train  was 
leaving  Sheffield,  a  wild-looking  man,  with  dishevelled 
clothing,  was  bustled  into  the  carriage,  and  took  his  seat 
opposite  to  me.  But  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed  before  he 
produced  from  a  leather  bag  a  formidable-looking  lot  of 
long  surgical  knives,  and  began  running  his  thumb  along 
them  to  test  the  edges.  I  kept  cool,  but  was  inwardly  per- 
turbed with  the  Lefroy  case  still  in  my  mind,  until,  just 
before  entering  a  long  tunnel,  he  whipped  out  a  glittering 
Derringer  revolver  !  The  lamp,  which  had  been  flickering, 
went  out.  To  hesitate  was  to  be  lost.  Springing  up,  I 
pounced  on  him  from  behind,  and  sat  on  his  shoulders  all 
through  the  tunnel,  muffling,  in  spite  of  his  struggles,  his 
head  in  my  overcoat.  On  .emerging  from  the  tunnel,  I 
demanded  his  weapons,  when  he  found  breath  enough  to 
ask  me  the  meaning  of  my  conduct,  and  to  explain  that  he 
was  a  traveller  for  a  well-known  Sheffield  firm,  "and  by  an 
unfortunate  coincidence  had  chosen  the  time  he  had  for 
examining  some  samples.  After  my  sudden  attack,  he  had 
taken  me  for  a  lunatic  ;  but  with  mutual  apologies,  all 
bitter  feelings  were  wiped  out  by  mutual  whiskies  at  Ret- 
ford.— W.  Frean,  Sonning,  Berks. 


Two  miners  were  reading  a  railway  excursion  bill  posted 
in  the  station,  when  one  of  them  said,  "  Geordie,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  a.m.  an'  p.m.  on  top  o'  these  figures  ?  "  "  Why, 
man,  dis  thoo  not  knaw  that?"  answered  Geordie.  "If 
thoo  was  gannin'  wi'  that  trip  a.m.  means  'apenny  a  mile, 
but  when  they  get  thoo  there  they  knaw  thoo  cannot  mak' 
nee  belter  on't,  so  coming  back  is  p.m. — penny  a  mile."— E. 
M.  EwiNG,  Seamer  Junction,  Scarborough. 

v    5>    S> 

Several  years  ago  I  was  one  of  the  crew  of  a  boat 
engaged  in  suppressing  slavery  on  the  South-East  Coast  of 
Africa.  It  was  the  custom  to  beach  our  boat  occasionally 
for  cleaning  purposes,  when  the  crew  were  allowed  to  go  up 
to  the  native  village  to  purchase  eggs,  &c.  I  remember  on 
one  of  these  occasions  one  of  our  crew  took  too  much  of  a 
native  drink  called  "  Tambo,"  which  did  not  agree  with  the 
rum  he  had  previously  been  drinking  on  board.  On  return- 
ing to  the  boat  he  insisted  in  stripping  off  all  his  clothes  on 
the  b2ach  and  bounded  off  on  "all  fours"  like  an  animal 
into  the  cactus  bushes,  racing  about  in  them,  and  very  loudly 
exclaiming  that  he  was  a  roaring  lion.  The  very -ludicrous 
figure  he  cut  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
After  much  difficulty  we  got  him  safely  on  board,  but  his 
overnight  excesses  were  painfully  evident  to  him  next  day. 
—John  G.  Harding,  ii,  Dinsdale  Road,  Vanbrugh  Hill, 
Blackheath. 
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THE    LATEST    PORTRAIT    OF    THE    POPE 

Who   has   just   celebrated  his  Jubilee,  and   to  whom  King  Edward   has  sent   a  special   mcss:ngcr 
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SIX  GRAND  PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 


1  "I         The    Editor  of    the    Black   and    White   Budget    offers    Five    Prizes    of 
TEN    AND    SIXPENCE    EACH,  for  the  five  best  stories  telling 

16 THE    BRAVEST    DEED   YOU    EVER   HEARD    OF" 

Tell  us  the  story  on  the  back  of  a-  postcard  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Black  and 
White  Budget,  34,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.     And  don't  forget  to  put  your  own  address. 

vr    d  Pn^TP  A  T?  rYQ        n  M  T   V  This    Competition   closes   on   Friday,    March    14,    and 

■^    £**■         *  WO  1  LnKJJo        U1NLY,  the  result   will  be  announced  March  29. 

MARKED     ''COMPETITION.' 


O  1       Tfte    Editor   of  the    "Black    and   White   Budget''''    will  award,    until  further 
notice,    a   'Monthly  Prize   of  £j,    and  a   Certificate   of  Merit,   for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  AM  CURRENT  EVENT 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  Editor  will  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  month  has  been  best  suited  for  reproduction,  and  will  forward  a 
cheque  for  £5  (Hive  Pounds)  together  zuith  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  a  photographer  supplies  his  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
prize  ivill  be  equally  Hivided  between  photographer  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  iviil  be 
forwarded  to  the  photographer  only.   ,  Prize-winner  for  February,  see  page  Jj.i. 


3.]  |  WHICH     IS 

1.     The   Handsomest   Man  ? 

2.     The  Prettiest   Girl? 

3.     The  Most    Interesting  Picture? 

4.     The  Most   Interesting   Paragraph? 
5.     The   Best   Feature  ?    . 

in  this  number  of  the  Budget.  Send  your  opinion  on  the  back  of  a  postcard. 
Whoever  can  pick  out  the  answers  which  coincide  most  with  popular  opinion  must 
have  considerable  skill  in  gauging  the  public  taste,  and  probably  would  make  a 
first-rate  Editor.  Five  prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  most  correct  answers.  Last  day 
March    14th.       Results   announced   March  29th. 


4.]     "THE     HAPPIEST    DAY     IN     MY     LIFE"  . 

The  three  best  accounts   of   such   a  day  written  on   postcards   will   gain    Prizes 
of  7s.   6d.   each.      Last  cay  for  answers,    March   14th.      Results,    March   29th. 


5.]  THE    STRANGEST    PHOTOGRAPHIC.   FREAK.    See  p.  768. 

6.]  £EE    PAGE,  768. 
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For  the  Empire 

OUR  friends 
the  Colo- 
nials have  done 
what  no  one 
has  ever  been 
able  to  do — they 
have  wakened 
up  the  War 
Office.  At  the 
eleventh  hour 
the  Colonial 
Agents-General 
have  been  in- 
vited to  offer 
tenders  for  two 
million  pounds 
of  tinned  meat, 
and  those  who 
have  agitated 
for  fair  play  for 
the  Colonies  are 
congratulating 
themselves  on 
a  victory.  The 
inefficiency  and 
incompetence 
for  which  our 
War  Office  has 
become  notori- 
ous, has  only 
been  equalled 
by  its  neglect  of 
Colonial  inte- 
rests. Hungary 
and  the  Argen- 
tines have  been 
favoured  with 
big  orders  when 
Canada  and 
Australia  were 
left  in  the  cold. 
Now  the  tide 
is  beginning  to 
turn,  and  even 
the  War  Office 
is  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of 
lone"  continue  ! 


In  S7itc  of  the 


public  opinion. 


A  Royal  Horse 
TTHE  King, 
■*■  whose  ac- 
tivity of  late 
h;is  been  very 
rem  a  rka  b  1  e, 
went  down  in 
person  to  Kemp- 
ton  Park  to  wit- 
ness the  victory 
of  his  horse, 
Ambush  II.,  the 
Grand  National 
favourite.  At 
one  time  it 
looked  as  if 
King  D  avid 
was  going  to 
win,  as  the 
King's  horse  ' 
iook  one  of  the 
fences  very 
badly  and  lost 
ground,  but  in 
the  end  An- 
thony, who  was 
"up,"  more 
than  recovered 
this  disaster, 
and  six  good 
lengths  sepa- 
rated first  and 
second.  When 
Persimmon 
won  the  Derby 
people  said  that 
he  won  because 
the  other  horses 
were  too  loyal  ; 
but  in  this  case, 
[it  any  rate, 
A  mbush  II. 
won  en  his 
merits.  There  is 
is  one  water- 
jump      on     the 

,  c  o  u  r  s  e       at 

May  such  conditions !  Kempton  Park,  and   our  photograph  shows  the  jump 

i  of  the  two  leaders  at  this  point. 


'Apple  Cart,"  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  hcnehmari,  Dr.  Jameson, 
laud  together  at  Durban 


The  Pope  receives  a  deputation  of  pilgrims  in  his  Jubilee  year 

(Pho.o  by  Carlo  Abeniagar) 
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Ambush  II.  at  the  end  of  the  race,  Kenipton   Park,  Feb.  26th  :  Six  lengths  ahead 


The  Cup-Ties 

PORTSMOUTH  is  out 
■*■  of  the  Cup-ties  now, 
although  at  one  time  it 
looked  as  if  two  Southern 
teams  might  meet  in  the 
finals.  Southampton  has 
now  to  sustain  the  honours 
of  the  South,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  game  as  a  whole 
one  is  glad  of  it.  One  does 
not  like  to  see  the  North 
always  on  top,  though  the 
North  undoubtedly  has,  as 
a  rule,  twice  the  vitality 
and  the  go  of  the  South. 

*    *    * 

"Which  Is"  Competition 

TVT  O  less  than  ten  are 
■*■  7  right  this  week  with 
all  five  answers  to  this 
competition,  and,  so  far  as 
I  remember,  none  of  them 
have  won  a  prize  before. 
Their  names  are  Mrs. 
Annie      Turner,      4,     New 


Unsaddling  the  Kind's  horse 


Avenue,  Archibald  Road, 
Lozells,  Birmingham  ;  R. 
J.  Delf,  101,  City  Road, 
Lakenham,  Norwich  ;  \V. 
Hosker,  5,  Wool  ton  Street, 
Woolton,  near  Liverpool  : 
Miss  Ellen  Vining,  9, 
Charry  Orchard  Road, 
East  Croydon,  Surrey  ; 
Florence  Rawlinson,  28, 
Glanville  Road,  Strood, 
Kent  ;  Thomas  Bridges, 
Addington,  near  Croydon, 
Surrey  ;  Herbert  Keighley, 
40,  Enfield  Street,  Keigh- 
ley, Yorks ;  G.  H.  Fuggle, 
The  Grange  Farm,  Cond- 
hurst,  Kent  ;  T.  Hutton, 
68,  Alexandra  Road,  Shef- 
field ;  and  George  Hadtielcl, 
29,  Pomona  Street,  Shef- 
field. The  answers  sent  in 
by  these  competitors,  each 
of  whom  gets  2s.  6d.,  are 
King  (handsomest  man), 
Miss  Alice  Roosevelt  (pret- 
tiest  girl),    Performers    on 


King   David  starts  off  ahead,  with  Ambush   II.  close  behind 
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FarnJo.ii  Perry,   Winner   of  Waterloo  Cup  Sta 

Board  the  King's  Royal  Yacht  (best  picture),  Almost 
a  Centenarian  (best  paragraph),  and  "Life  with  Hard 
Labour  "  (best  feature). 

¥    *    ¥ 
Cornwall  Wins  a  Prize 

OL"R  monthly  prize  of  .£,5,  for  the  best  photograph 
of  a  current  event  suitable  for  reproduction-,  goes 
this  week  to  Mr.  Kitto,  of  Fowey,  for  his  snapshots  of 
the  hockey  match,  Devon  v.  Cornwall,  which  appeared 
on  page  698  of  our  issue  of  February  22nd,  1902. 
Public  events  in  that  corner  of  England  are  apt  to 
be  overlooked,  but  so  long  as  there  is  a  smart  pho- 
tographer like  Mr.  Kitto  on  the  warpath,  an  illustrated 


•  of  Antrim  and  Millions  (white   doq),  winner 
and  runner-up  of  the    Waterloo  Purse 

paper  like  the  Budget  has  its  memory  very  pleasantly 

jogged.  ' 

t    *    t 
Girdling  the  Earth 

1X/TARCONI  has  thoroughly  frightened  the  old  tele- 
lyX  graph  companies,  for  the  enormous  capabilities 
of  his  wireless  telegraphy  arc  now  beyond  doubt.  On 
his  voyage  to  New  York,  on  board  the  Philadelphia,  he 
was  able  to  record  messages  from  Cornwall  until  the 
vessel  was  1,500  miles  out.  On  Monday  next  he 
expeels  to  establish  communication  between  Cape 
Breton  and  Poldhu  in  Cornwall,  and  in  May  the  wire- 
less telegraphic  communication  will  be  open  to  the 
public. 


The  prowd   and  a  kill   at   the   Waterloo  Cup  Coursintj   Meet 

(Pliotos  of  the  crowd  and  winning  dogs  by  Mark  Cook,  Chester) 
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THE    CROWNS    AT   THE   TOWER 


*      * 


Many  who  will  not  be*  able  to  see  the  Coronation  have  been  taking  advantage  of  visits  to  London 
to  inspect  the  Royal  Regalia  in  the  Tower  of  London 
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MAKING   THE    KING'S    CORONATION    ROBE 


The   Royal  Mantle  to  be  worn   by  the   King  at   the  Coronation  is  being  made   by   Messrs.  Warner 
of    Braintree,  and  our   artist,  Mr.  Max  Cowper,   has   sketched   the    operation    of   making   the    robe. 

The  material  is  to  be  of  cloth  of  gold 
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HOW   THE    PRINCE    CUT   THE    FIRST    SOD 


Bristol  has  always  been  an  enterprising  city,  and  the 
great  work  commenced  last  Wednesday  at  Avonmouth  is  only 
on  a  par  wit li  the 
rest  of  her  growth 
and  expansion. 
The  West  of  Eng- 
land, indeed,  bids 
fair  to  leave  the 
East  behind.  What 
London  is  losing-, 
Liverpool  and  Bris- 
tol are  gaining. 
The  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  and  the 
g-reat  docks  at 
Barrow  are  proof 
of  the  expectations 
of  the  West  held 
by  the  capitalists, 
bi>t  somehow  there 
is  no  parallel  to 
such  activity  in  the 
East. 

Modern  machi- 
nery has  made  such 
strides  during'  the 
last  half  century 
that  it  would  be 
absurd    to    think   a 

mere  spade  would  suffice  for  the  turning  of  the  first  sod,  and 
so  it  was  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  to  deal  with  the 
"  Ruston  "  Steam  Excavator,  a  wonderfully  clever  con- 
trivance   shown    in    our    two    pictures.       Seventy    of    these 


The  excavator  with  which 
first  sod  at 


j  machines  were  at  work  in  the  making  of  the  Manchester 
1  Ship  Canal,  and  a  gold  medal  was  won  at  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition. This  ma- 
chine excavates 
and  delivers  into 
wagons  sand, 
gravel,  chalk,  clay, 
even  when  thickly 
tmbe d d e d  w  i  t  h 
stones  and  heavy 
boulders,  and  can 
successfully  deal 
with  sandstone, 
limestone,  &c. ,  such 
as  defy  the  ordinary 
hand  labourers. 
Boasting  of  ten- 
horse  power,  it  can 
naturally  cut  into 
soil  with  the  ut- 
most ease,  and  the 
Avonmouth  earth 
must  quickly  cry 
mercy  before  its 
victorious  on- 
slaught. 

If  we  had  only 
been  able  to  secure 
an  excavator  of 
this  description  for  the  butter  during'  the  recent  cold  weather, 
many  of  us  would  have  been  happy.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  two  million  seven  thousand  table-knives  were 
blunted  in  a  fortnight. 


the  Prince  of 
Avonmouth 


Wales  cut  the 


Showing  the  bucket  after  completing  a  cut  ready  to  discharge  the  excavated   material 

into  a   wagon 
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WELCOMING  THE   KING  AND  QUEEN  AT  DEVONPORT 


R\        ■■■A.: 
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The  Commander-in-Chief  (Admiral  Lord  Charles  Scott) 
and  Staff  at  Devonport 


General  Sir  William  Butler,  Commanding  the 
Western  Districts 


Vice-Admiral  T.  S,  Jackson  (Admiral-Superintendent  Devonport  Dockyard)  with  Captain  R.  N.  Ommanncy,  King's 
Harbour  Master  of  the  Hamoaze,  and  principal  officials  of  Devonport  Dockyard    (Photos  by  Russell  and  Sons)  » 
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ILLUSTRATED    %y 


First  Prize,   10s.    6d. 

As  my  brother  and  I  were  walking'  down  the  main  street 
of  Kilkee,  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  we  saw  a  group  of  little 
boys  round  the  door  of  a  shop  watching  a  young  man  and 
woman  at  the  far  end  making  love  to  each  other.  One  of 
the  urchins  bolder  that  the  others  shouted  out  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  "Squeeze  her,  ye  divil,  squeeze  her.'  We 
did  not  wait  to  see  whether  his  advice  was  acted  upon. 
I  expect  the  couple  jumped. — Miss  J.  Nicholls,  Glengariff, 
Portarlington,  Ireland. 

^    *    » 

Second  Prize,  10s.   6d. 

I  was  once  engaged  to  a  young- 
%M  lady  who  resided  with  her  maiden 

IwL  aunt.      I    was    very    fond    of    my 

sweetheart,  and  though   she   was 
a  gay  and  sprightly  young  thing, 
I    never    doubted    her  constancy. 
One  day,    however,    I    called    at 
the  house,    and  while  waiting  for 
my     love's     appearance     I    made 
overtures      to     the 
aunt's        parrot, 
whose    cage    hung 
in  the  room.   Polly, 
however,       cocked 
her    head    on     one 
side  and    eyed   me 
very     suspiciously, 
then     said       sol- 
emnly, "Get  away, 
Harry."    My  name 
being      Archie,      I 
wondered  who 

Harry  was.  Polly 
went  on  :  "  How 
dare  you,  Harry, 
you  naughty  boy. 
Cluck!  cluck!  You  do  ruffle  my  hair  so."  Then,  after  a 
pause,  "If  you  kiss  me  again  I'll  be  cross.''  That  was  enough. 
She  was  false.  I  took  my  hat  and  stick,  went  straight  home, 
and  wrote  a  somewhat  sarcastic  letter  to  my  fiancee,  and 
straightway  the  match  was  "off."  Six  months  after  the  aunt, 
to  everyone's  astonishment,  married — and  lo  !  the  happy 
man's  Christian  name  was  Hair)'.  In  a  flash  I  saw  my 
fatal  mislake,  but  the  inspiration  came  too  late,  for  another 
occupied  my  place  in  the  niece's  affection. — Mr.  A.  S.  Mills, 
32,  Hunt  Street,  Nottingham. 

Third  Prize,  10s.  6dJ 

An  engine-driver  on  an  express  train  was  once  courting 
with  a  girl  who  lived  at  a  station  which  he  passed  every 
day,  and  as  he  passed  he  used  to  kiss  his  hand'to  her.  One 
da)',  thinking  it  time  to  propose,  he  write  on  a  piece  of 
paper  :  "  Molly,  my  dear,  no  more  shilly-shallyin'  with  me. 
Time's  up.'  If  you'll  be  tender,  I'll  be  locomotive.  A  white 
handkerchief  means  yes,  and  a  red  'on  no."  He  then  threw 
it  at  her  as  he  passed.  Next  day,  to  his  joy,  he  sawa  while 
handkerchief.  And  in  three  days  they  married. — Master 
George  M.  Jackson,  Coombe  House,  Backwell,  near 
Bristol.,  . 


"  Squeeze  her,  ye  divil,  squeeze  her  " 


Fourth  Prize,  10s.  (id. 

An  old  country  gentleman,  returning,  home  rather  late, 
discovered  a  yokel  with  a  lantern  under  his  kitchen  windowi 
who,  when  asked  his  business  there,  stated  he  had  only 
"come  a-courting ! "  "Come  a  what?"  said  the  irate 
gentleman.  "  A-courting,  sir  :  I'se  courting  Mary."  "Its 
a  lie  !  What  do  you  want  a  lantern  for  ?  I  never  used  one 
when  I  was  a  young  man."  "No,  sir,"  was  the  yokel's 
reply,  "  I  don't  think  yer  did,  judging  by  the  missis." — A. 
Kitchen,  9,  Chariot  Street,  Leeds. 

*  *    * 

Fifth  Prize,  10s.  6d. 

A  very  amusing  incident  occurred  during  my  courtship. 
One  Sunday  evening  after  leaving  church  I  escorted  my 
girl  to  her  home — a  large  farmhouse  situated  in  the  country 
— on  nearing  which  her  father,  hearing  our  approach  and 
having  a  decided  objection  to  his  daughter  having  any 
followers,  released  his  dog — a  most  ferocious  beast — which, 
with  sundry  leaps  and  a  succession  of  barks  and  growls, 
made  for  me.  Quitting  my  beloved's  side  and  cutting  across 
the  field,  I  steered  for  the  nearest  gate,  which  I  quickly 
opened,  and,  passing  through,  slammed  it  after  me.  Imagine 
my  surprise  when  looking  round  I  beheld  my  pursuer  "  fast," 
he  having  been  fairly  trapped  by  the  tail  between  the  gate 
and  the  post.  How  he  became  liberated  I  did  not  wait  to 
see,  but  firmly  decided  in  my  own  mind  that  the  sooner 
our  "canine  friends"  were  muzzled  the  better. — E.  S. 
Spence,  12,  Rugby  Terrace,  West  Hartlepool,  Durham. 

*  *    * 

It  seems  from  that,  that  arter  the  old  folks  was  gone  he 
didn't  say  nothin',  but  jest  sot  a  syin'  and  gronin'  as  if  he 
wos  in  great  distress  enough  to  break  the  heart  of  a  stun, 
till  Miss  Ofelia  took  pity  on  his  sufferings  and  axked  him 
woodent  he  take  some  peppermint  drops,  thinkin'  he  had 
the  kawlic,  or  may  be  somethin'  wus.  And  down  he  went 
on  his  marro'  bones  and  told  her  it  wassent  the  stummick 
ake,  but  the  heart  ake  he  had.  And  nobody  but  she  could 
cure  him.  And  then  he  swore  a  dreadful  oth  that  he'd  do 
something  desperate  if  she  woddent  have  him.     Wall,  what 


She  makes  me  wear  a  collar !  " 
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do  you  think  the  gal  dun  ?  blushed  all  manner  of  kultel'S 
and  sed  she'd  konsider  on't  ?  or  told  him  she'd  no  idea  of 
changing-  her  sitivation?  No  such  thing.  She  looks  him 
rite  in  the  fais,  and  axes  him,  sez  she,  "  Master  Grubb,  does 
your  mother  know  you're  out  ?  " — B.  M.  Miller,  Tync  View 
House,  Winlaton,  Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

9      7      T 

One  of  my  funniest  experiences  connected  with  my  court- 
ing was  a  letter  a  young  man  sent  to  me,  saying  :  "I  met 
you  last  night,  but  you  was  not  there  ;  I  shall  meet  you  to- 
night at  the  same  place,  whether  you  -are  there  or  not  ;  if  1 
get  there  first  I  will  put  a  stone  on  the  wail  ;  if  you  get 
there  first,  you  knock  it  off. — Yours  truly,  Jack.' —A. 
Casey,  122,  Hitchen  Road,  Luton,  Beds. 

¥    *    ¥ 

I  heard  the  following  ..conversation  last  summer  while 
walking  in  a  country  lane  in  Lancashire  between  a  loving 
lad  and  lassie:  —  "I  loves  thee,  Sally."  "  Thou  loves  me, 
Tommy  ;  eh,  but  I  wonder  where.''  "  In  ma  hart,''  says 
Tommy.  "  In  thee  hart,"  says  Sally.  "  I  wish  thow'd 
mak'  it  appear."  "I'll  wed  thee,  Sally."  "  Thow  11  wed 
me,  Tommy  ;  eh,  but  I  wonder  when."  "On  a  Sunday, 
Sally."  "  On  a  Sunday,  Tommy  ;  eh,  I  wish  it  was  Sunday 
now."  I  don't  know  whether  this  loving  couple  are  married, 
but  I  hope  so,  and  that  they  are  still  as  happy.  —  Maggie 
Taylor,  201,  Mount  Pleasant.  Hastings 

*   *   V 

We  were  staying  at  a  country  house.   Among 
,  the  guests  were  a  very  pretty  girl  and  a  good- 

looking    young    fellow.       One    day  at  dinner 
the  conversation  turned  on  smoking.      "  When 
I'm    married    I    shall    smoke    in    the  drawing- 
room,"  said  the  good-looking  man.      "  Indeed, 
you  won't,"  exclaimed   the  pretty  girl.     There 
was    a    moment's   awful  pause  :  then  she  fled 
from    the    room.       He  tore  after  her,  and  the 
.proposal      took     place     on     the      staircase. — 
Leslie         Moore, 
The    Cottage,    Fal- 
coner, '      Bushev, 
Herts. 

*    *    * 

A  trle  story 
comes  from  Sussex 
of  an  old  miller  who 
had  been  a  widower 
for  twenty  -  eight 
years ;  and  becom- 
ing fascinated  by 
.  a  widow,  also  of 
r  mature  years,  "set 
his  cap  at  her,"  as 
the  saying  goes. 
One  evening,  meet- 
ing an  old  "  cronie," 
as  he  was  on  his 
way  to  his  lady- 
love, he  was  greeted 


"  How  dare  you,  Harry  ;  you  naughty  boy  ' 


day,  to  his  joy,  he  saw  a  white  handkerchief" 

with,  "Aye  boy,  how  goes  the  courting?  Ye  look 
smart  1  "  "I  do  that,  mate,"  came  the  reply.  "  The  widder 
is  a  fair  one,  that  she  be.  She  makes  me  wear  a  collar  I  She 
makes  me  clean  me  boots  !  and  (in  a  whisper)  she  makes 
me  wear  gloves  to  chapel!" — H.  Bray,  119,  High  Road, 
Lee,  S.E. 

*    ¥    * 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  very  matter-of-fact  sort  of  man, 
was  on  very  intimate  terms  with  the  family  of  the  lady  he 
eventually  made  his  wife.  His  courtship  was  a  very  short 
one.  He  arrived  at  the  house  very  early  one  morning,  and 
immediately,  upon  the  young  lady  entering  his  presence, 
expressed  himself  as  follows  :  "  Now  I  have  a  very  im- 
portant question  to  ask  you;  will  you  be  my  wife  ?"  and 
upon  her  replying  in  the  affirmative,  added,  "  That's  all 
right;  now  what  have  you  got  for  breakfast?" — H.  Comf.R- 
ford,  Gray's  House,  Marden  Ash,  Ongar,  Essex. 


"  1st  ccurti  ig  Mary  " 

A  NEAR  relation  of  mine  had  a  young  man  paving  much 
attention  to  her.  He  came  often  to  see  her,  but  he  was  very 
shy.  One  day  he  wanted  to  talk  about  marrying.  He 
asked  her  how  it  was  she  was  not  married  before  this.  She 
said,  "  When  you  get  home  look  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Samuel,  twelfth  chapter  and  seventh  verse."  He  found  the 
words  as  follows  :  "  And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  Thou  art 
the  man." — Emily  Battison,  Quarry  Road,  Somercotes. 
Alfrcton,  Derbyshire. 

*    *    * 

"  Liza,"  he  cooed,  as  they  sat  on  the  rickety  wooden 
fence  surrounding-  Mrs.  Murphy's  pig-stye.  "  Ow  bee-a-u- 
tiful  is  luv  !  Jes'  think  ov  it,  Liza  !  Wen  we  are  married 
we'll  hev  a  pig  all  on  our  own — all  to  ourselves."  "  Jarge, " 
she  whispered,  resentfully,  "  why  should  we  want  ter  buy  a 
pig?  I  shan't  want  ter  buy  a  pig-  w'en  aw've  got  yew  !  — ■ 
C.  R.  Fletcher,  53,  Hagley  Road,  Edgbaston. 
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A  young  farmer  in  the  North  of  Scotland  began  his 
courtship  with  a  dressmaker  in  a  neighbouring  village  by 
writing'  li2r#the  following'  letter  :  — 

"Dear  Miss,  —  I  have  been  in  love  with  you  for  a  long 
time,  and  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  you  by  letter  ;  and 
would  ye  like  to  court  for  marriage?  If  so,  I  would  like  to 
have  you,  if  you  are  not 
spoke  for.  And  if  you 
are  spoke  for,  is  your 
sister  spoke  for  ?  You 
and  she  is  both  so  hand- 
som,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
which  is  the  hansomis. 
I  have  got  a  little  farm, 
and  don't  you  think  I  am 
pretty  good  looking? 
And  if  you  want  me,  or 
if  you  don't  want  me, 
be  sure  and  answer  me 
yis  or  no." 

Sheanswered,  "Yes." 
—Mrs.  E.  Nash,  12, 
Caird  Drive,  Partick, 
Glasgow. 

*    *    * 

When  courting  a 
young  lady  who  lived 
with      the      Rev.      Mr. 

B at  Skelton,  who 

had  strong  objections 
to  any  young  men 
hanging  about,  I  made 
occasional  visits  to  see 
her,  and  had  as  many 
narrow  escapes  of  cap- 
ture as  De  Wet.  On 
this  occasion  I  was 
just  settled  down  com- 
fortably on  the  sofa 
(my  crutch,  which  I 
was  obliged  to  use  as 
substitute  for  a  leg,  I 
placed  in  the  corner), 
when  I  was  startled  to 
hear  the  parson  coming 
towards  the  room  in 
which  we  were  in.  I 
had  just  time  to  make 
my  exit  to  the  kitchen, 
leaving  my  crutch  be- 
hind, and  stood  close 
up  against  the  wall 
behind  the  door,  when 
to  my  horror  the  par- 
son came  straight  to 
where  I  was  concealed 
for  the  purpose,  I  after- 
wards learnt,  to  get  his 
garden  rake.  When  he 
discovered  me  he 
gasped  out,  "  O  !  I 
can't  do  with  you  here, 
sir."  I  answered,  "No, 
sir."  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  look  on  his  face 
when  I  hopped  out  in 
a  hurry  past  him  into 
the  yard,  where  I  found 
a  safe  hiding-place  in 
which  I  was  compelled 
to  stop  until  the  rev. 
gentleman  returned 

from      the      garden, 
when    I   ventured  back 
to   regain   possession  of  my 
hands. — Martin  J.  Videan, 
land,  Yorks. 


this  long  time,  and  have  never  had  a  kiss."  The  young 
lady  said:  "You  may  have  one  if  you  like."  He  said: 
"  We  had  better  ask  a  blessing  first."  So  the  blessing  was 
asked  and  the  kiss  taken,  and  in  six  months  the  happy 
couple  were  married. — Mr.  H.  JENKINS,  74,  High  Street, 
Deal. 

¥   *   * 

It  was  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  grass 
was  nearly  fit  for  cut- 
ting, I  and  my  lady-love 
were  taking  a  quiet 
walk  through  some 
country  fields  in  Somer- 
setshire. As  we  were 
proceeding  through 
this  particular  field 
everything  seemed  so 
beautiful  that  we  by 
mutual  consent  made 
for  a  large  tree  to  have 
a  quiet  spoon.  We 
hadn't  got  halfway 
there  when,  suddenly, 
without  any  warning, 
my  companion  disap- 
peared. To  my  dismay 
she  had  fallen  down  a 
disused  well  which  had 
been  hidden  by  the 
long  grass.  Fortu- 
nately, I  quickly  got 
assistance,  and  she  was 
rescued  with  nothing 
more  amiss  than  a 
good  ducking. — Chas. 
Haddrell,  3,  Clarence 
Road    Chesterfield. 


The  latest  snapshot 

The  finest  cavalry 
(by  Mrs.  F 


crutch,  which   I   found   in  safe 
High   Street,  Skelton-in-Cleve 


*    *    * 

Some  time  ago  a  curate  fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady  of 
the  same  village.  He  had  been  out  with  her  several  times, 
but  this  time  on  leaving  her  he  said  :   "I  have  been  with  you 


*  *  * 
"  Tom,"  said  she, 
''  why  dosen't  the  say 
summat  ?  "  "  Cause  I 
ain't  got  now't  to  say," 
said  Tom.  Again  there 
was  silence,  and  once 
more  it  was  the  girl 
who  took  the  initiative. 
"  Tom,"  she  inquired, 
"  why  dosen't  the  tell 
me  that  the  loves  me?" 
"  Cause  I've  telled  the 
afore,"  said  Tom. 
Again  there  was  silence 
for  a  long  time.  "Tom," 
she  asked,  for  the  third 
time,  "why  dosen't 
the  gimma  a  kiss." 
"I  be  going  to  pre- 
sently," he  said. — M. 
Humphreys,  Ebber- 
ston,   Snainton,  Yorks. 

Some  twenty  years 
ago  myself  and  a  friend 
were  courting  two 
girls,  whom  we  will 
call  Mary  and  Jane. 
We  walked  out  one 
Sunday  evening  as 
usual,  myself  and  Jane 
a  iittle  in  advance  of 
my  friend  and  Mary. 
When  on  looking  back 
I  saw  them  stopped  "and  seemingly  having  a  dispute  about 
something,  we  at  once  went  back  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  Inquiries  proved  that  Mary  would  not  walk  another 
yard  with  my  friend  ;  so  to  make  matters  fit  we  decided  to 
swop.  I  would  take  Mary,  and  he  was  to  take  Jane.  An 
exchange  which  has  lasted  until  now  with  my  friend,  for  he 
married  Jane,  and,  I  believe,  got  a  very  good  wife. — TOM 
N.  Brown,  East  Ayton,  R.S.O.,  York. 


of  General  French. 

leader  in  the  world 
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COMING  NELSONS:  LIFE  ON  BOARD  THE  "BRITANNIA" 


A  meet  of  the  "Britannia "  Beagles  at  Redlap  Farm,  the 
pretty  residence  of  Lewis  Karslake,  Esq. 

The  King's  visit  to  Dartmouth  has  been,  of  course, 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  Britannia,  that  fine  old 
training-ship  which  has  sent  so  many  brave  and  skilful 
officers  to  command  the  warships  of  the  British  Navy. 
From  the  windows  ot  the  poop  one  can  see  the  edge  of 
the  plot  of  ground  on  which  the  new  Naval  College  is  to  be 
built,  and  in  the  poop  itself  is  an  autograph  portrait  of  his 
Majesty,  together  with  others  of  the  Royal  Family  who  have 
always  taken  the  deepest  personal  interest  in  this,  the  most 
important  school  in  the  world. 

Some  two  hundred  and  sixty  lads  are  at  work  in  the 
Britannia,  and  a  finer,  healthier,  happier  crew  one  could 
not  wish  to  see.  The  entrance  age  has  recently  been  raised, 
so  that  public  schoolboys  may  be  induced  to  enter  on  a 
naval  career,  but  for  the  most  part  they  look  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  carry  their  years  well.  And  what  other 
school  could  produce  such  attentive  scholars?  As  I  walked 
slowly  round  the  various  classes  and  listened,  often  unper- 
ceived,  to  the  lectures,  I  was  struck  by  nothing  so  much  as 
the  extraordinary  keenness  of  the  little  fellows.  Whether 
it  was  "signals  "  or  "  rigging,"  or  a  more  advanced  course 
of  trigonometry,  the  masters  had  an  easy  job,  for  the  pupils 
were  athirst  for  knowledge,  and  positively  rained  questions. 

The  discipline  on  board  was  perfect.  It  was  a  Saturday 
morning,  and  at  10.30  the  weekly  pocket-money  of  is.  was 
distributed.  The  four  terms  quickly  took  up  their  positions 
in  rows  on  the  middle  deck,  and  within  ten  minutes  the 
whole  lot  of  them  had  their  shillings  burning  in  their  pockets 
arid  were  back  again  at  work.  Dinner  was  at  twelve,  and 
here  again  the  mess-room  was  filled  quicker  than  thought. 
I  never  saw  dinner  "  put  down  "  so  fast  in  my  life,  never 
with  more  accuracy,  completeness  and  precision. 

The  life  of  a   naval   cadet   is  a   busy  one,  but  play  is  by 


no     means 
neglected.     On  the 
day  of  my  visit  there  was 
a  meet  of  the  Beagles  at  Red- 
lap   House,  the   beautiful  house  of 
Lewis     Karslake,     Esq.       Lieutenant 
Woolcomb    is    Master  of   Hounds,   and   in 
our  picture,  turning  round  on  his  horse,  you 
see  Commander  Hyde  Parker,  who  always  likes 
to  find   sportsmen    among  the  cadets.      Football 
is  also  a  very  popular  game,  and  cricket,  of  course, 
in  the  summer.     Photography  is  greatly  encouraged 
and  two  dark  rooms  on  shore  testify  to  the  popularity 
of  the  camera.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  annual  prize  is 
given  for  the  best  set  of  photographs  made  by  a  cadet. 

A  naval  officer  is  supposed  to  know  everything  under  the 
sun,  and  be  his  own  gunsmith,  coal-heaver,  carriage-maker, 
&c,  &c,  in  addition  to  having  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  advanced  mathematics  and  alt  the  sciences.  The 
engine-room  on  the  sister-ship,  Wave,  was  therefore  well 
worthy  a  visit,  for  it  is  here  that  the  young  cadets  make 
their  first  acquaintance  with  pistons  and  valves  and  all  the 
other  things  that  make  the  engines  of  a  modern  battleship 
so  imposing  and  mysterious.  In  this  room  and  in  the 
model  room  the  future  Captain  Percy  Scotts  are  made,  and 
the  only  pity  is  that  the  accommodation  is  not  more  extensive. 
When  the  new  Naval  College  is  built,  however,  all  these 
things  will  be  remedied. 

No  wonder  that  the  old  Britannia  holds  a  place  of  such 
affection  in  the  hearts  of  naval  officers.  Cramped  as  it  is, 
the  whole  ship  is  so  clean  and  orderly  and  bright  that  it 
S'ems  impossible  to  be  unhappy  amid  such  surroundings. 
The  life,  too,  is  so  busy  and  so  interesting  with  its  many 
relaxations,  that  the  four  terms  must  pass  like  so  many 
weeks. 


The   "Britannia"  in  the  rain:    a  mapshot  from  a  passing  steamer 
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Juniors  taking  semaphore  messages:  Even  our  flashlight  does  not  distract  their  attention 

—  from   a  fascinating  lecture 


Juniors  being  initiated  into  the-  mysteries  of  rigging   and  masts 
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At   the  well  of  the  Woman  of  Samaria 

!i  photograph  of  the  scene  where  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  in  the  Bible  is  located     (Photo  by  Turner  and  Driukvvater) 


Saving  a  million   pounds:  A  scene  at  the  big  fire  in  Patterson,  February  10 

When  a  fireoroof  safe,  with  bank-notes  and  securities,  was  extracted  from  the  flames 
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The  young  idea  begins  to  shoot 

A  header  by  a  smart  little  schoolboy  in  the  match  Eastbourne  and  Hastings  Schools    (Photo  by  Charles  Breach) 


A    Living  Fan 

Men  of  the  Gunnery  School  "  Excellent"  training  at  the  gymnasiiin  .     (PhoW  by  StepKco  CriMi) 
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High  up  in  the  mountains  of  the  Bavarian  Tyrol, 
like  some  pool  amongst  the  rocks  on  the  sea  shore 
when  the  tide  recedes,  lies  the  Blauen  See.  Huge  fir- 
clad  mountains  encompass  it,  their  jagged  precipitous 
bases  rising  from  the  water.  Between  these  mountains 
struggle  little  valleys  with  their  greenswards  running 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  Here  nestles  straggling 
hamlets,  far  from  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  where  dwell 
the  hardy  wood-cutter,  the  fisherman  who  draws  from 
the  lake  its  rich  spoils,  and  a  few  daring  chamois 
hunters,  the  kings  of  these  little  communities.  In  the 
largest  ot  these  valleys  is  the  village  of  Freudenthal, 
whose  wooden  houses  with  their  carved  balconies  and 
far-projecting  eaves  are  irregularly  scattered  over  the 
diminutive  plain,  which  the  all-grasping  mountains 
have  left  as  a  habitation  for  man.  On  the  shores  of 
the  lake  is  the  Furstenhaus,  that  three  centuries  ago 
was  a  hunting-box  of  the  Princes  of  Bavaria  :  but,  fall- 
ing into  royal  disfavour,  it  became  a  convent,  and 
subsequently,  on  the  impoverishment  of  the  holy  sister- 
hood, an  Alpine  Hotel,  which  it  remains  to  this  day. 
An  air  of  quietude  pervades  the  old  building,  with  its 
romantic  history  and  grand  surroundings,  and  a  nebu- 
lous mist  of  silence,  like  a  gossanTer's  web,  floats  every- 
where around  ;  fills  the  glens  with  spectral  shadows, 
hangs  on  the  fir-clad  mountains,  and  rests  on  the  blue 
waters  of  the  lake  beneath  in  a  slumberous  haze. 
Here  could  the  poet  conjure  before  the  mind's  eye  the 
dreamy  romances  of  days  long  past,  or  the  painter 
revel  in  the  wild  beauties  of  the  actual  scene  before  him. 

Amid  these  mediaeval  surroundings  a  young  couple, 
singularly  unmatched  in  temperament  and  disposition, 
walked  arm  in  arm.  The  man's  face  was  marked  with 
jaded  lines  of  care,  and  his  eyes  had  a  look  of  weari- 
ness; while  the  fair,  fresh  face  of  his  companion  seemed 
as  yet  untouched  by  the  least  breath  of  sorrow  or  anxiety. 

"  Seven  weeks  since  we  were  married,  Stanley,"  she 
said,  "it  seems  but  seven  davs.  How  happy  we  have 
been  in  this  divine  spot." 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"And  do  you  love  me  as  much  as  you  did  when  we 
were  first  engaged  ?  "  She  looked  up  at  him  fondly 
and  her  voice  had  a  car-essing  tone. 

"  Of  course,  dear,"  he  replied  wearily. 

"  Why  of  course?"  and  she  tenderly  pressed  his  arm. 

"  Why  ?  O  !  were  it  otherwise  it  would  be  absurd," 
lie  answered  enigmatically.  "  Again,  my  dear  Enid," 
he  continued,  a  trifle  irritably,  "  when  one  hears  almost 
hourly  the  reiteration  of  the  samte  question  the  answer 
becomes  a  matter  of  course." 

He  gently  disengaged  her  arm,  and,  moving  away 
a  few  steps,  savagely  decapitated  with  his  stick  a  lonely 
and  unoffending  thistle. 

"  Do  you  know,  dear,"  she  said  as  she  closely 
watched  his  face,  "you  have  been  looking  wretchedly 
ill  of  late.     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  O  !  nothing,  one  can't  be  always  in  boisterous 
spirits,  you  know." 

"  But  there  is  something  making  you  unhappy, 
Stanley,  I  am  sure  ;  "  and  she  regarded  him  with  a 
look  of  tender  anxiety. 

"  Don't  be  tiresome,  Enid  ;  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  me,"  he  replied  petulantly.  The  shadow 
of  pain  passed  over  her  face,  she  turned  away  to  hide 
a  tear  as  he  spoke,  and  they  walked  the  remainder  of 
the  way  in  silence. 

The  last   reflected   rays   of  the  setting  sun  were  dis- 1 
appearing  from  the  horizon  and   the   rich  and  roseate 
afterglow  was  fading  in  the  gloom  of  night,  which,  like  ! 
a  vast  tidal  wave,  seemed  to  sweep  irresistibly  onwards 
till  it  engulfed  the  last  vestige  of  light  on  the  earth  and  | 


in  the  sky.  Soon  a  perfect  moon  arose,  and  a  universe 
of  stars,  which,  piercing  with  their  silver  rays  the  sable 
mantle  at  their  feet,  re-illumined  the  darkened  world, 
and  set  the  sleeping  shadows  free  once  more.  Stanley 
Stuart  was  walking  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  smoking 
moodily,  watching  unconsciously  the  circling  eddies  on 
its  surface,  where  the  fish  rose  and  leaped  in  their 
evening  gambols,  when  he  nearly  stumbled  over  the 
dark  form  of  a  woman,  resting  on  a  low  wooden  seat, 
he-r  drooping  head  supported  on  her  arm.  She  too 
seemed  lost  in  thought,  and  oblivious  to  all  around  her. 

"  Good  heavens,  Di  ! "  he  almost  gasped  as  he 
recognised  her  face.      "  How  did  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  O,  Stanley  !  how  you  startled  me,"  she  exclaimed, 
rising  quickly  and  putting  her  hand  to  her  heart. 

"  My  darling,  what  angel  has  sent  me?     I " 

"  O  !  do  not  despise  me,  Stanley.  I  have  haunted 
this  spot  like  a  ghost  these  two  nights  p£kst,  in  the  hope 
— or  in  the  dread — of  seeing  you." 

"  Despise  you,  Di  ?      Despise  my  queen,  my ?  " 

"  Spare  me,  Stanley,"  she  pleaded,  feebly  repelling 
his  passionate  embrace.  "  Let  not  my  madness  in 
coming  here  bring  dishonour  on  us  both." 

"  Forgive  me,  Di,  forgive  me.  I  loo  am  mad.  Since 
parting  from  you  my  love  has  grown  into  a  worship 
which  holds  me  enslaved  ever)'  moment." 

"  Hush  !  Do  not  speak  like  this  ;  I  cannot  listen  10 
you — your  love  now  belongs  to  anothar." 

"Ah  !  that  it  were  so.  Heaven  forgive  me!  My 
poor  Enid — she  is  an  angel,  but  I  almost  hate  her  now." 

"  Hate  her  ?     Your  wife — and  only  just  married  ?  " 

"Alas  ! — yes.  Can  I  forget  that  she  ks  the  uncon- 
scious destroyer  of  all  my  hopes  ?  " 

"  Why  did  you  marry  her,  then  ? 

"  Because  I  was  a  blind  and  a  senseless  idiot.  But 
do  not  let  us  speak  of  that — let  me  only  enjoy  the  delight 
of  the  present  moment." 

"Too  late!  too  late  !"  she  answered  sadly.  "That 
dream  is  over  ;  all  your  thoughts  now  belong  to 
another." 

"  No  !  not  too  late — not  yet  too  late  to  retrieve  my 
folly.  Let  us  fly  from  here  this  very  night  to  some 
remote  corner  of  the  world — far  from  all  who  know 
us  !  " 

"You  arc  mad — worse  than  mad — to  speak  like 
this  ! "  she  said,  wringing  her  hands  despairingly. 
"Again   1  ask:  Why  did  you  marry  her?" 

"  Listen  to  me,  Di — let  me  explain  the  position  in 
which  I  was  placed.  We  had  drifted  into  an  engage- 
ment long  before  you  and  I  met.  She  loved  me,  and  I 
believed  that  I  loved  her— when  those  three  long,  de- 
lightful months  with  you  atBiaccho  dispelled  the  terrible 
delusion.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  Could  a  man  of  honour 
break  his  plighted  promise  under  these  circumstances?" 

"  O  !  Stanley,  and  you  let  me  love  you  knowing  all 
this  at  the  time." 

"  Do  not  scorn  me,  Di,  in  my  misery.  I  have 
suffered—how  I  have  suffered  !  My  life  of  late  has  been 
a  torture  almost  beyond  endurance." 

"  My  poor  Stanley,  I  cannot  reproach  you  now  ;  I  can 
only  imitate  your  self-immolation,  and  do  my  duly 
henceforth  as  you  have  done  yours." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  foreboding 
voice. 

"  It  was  weak  and  mean  of  me  to  aceept  my  aunt's 
invitation  to  stay  with  her  at  Brinkenbach." 

"You  are  staying  at  Brinkenbach,  the  other  side  of 
the  lake  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  had  heard  you  were  here,  and  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  be  near  you — to  see  you  once 
again." 
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"  My  darling  !  "  ;  \  know  that  if  I  followed  the  dictates  of  my  heart  I  would 

"Stanley,   no  more   of  this  !"  and  she  imperatively  |  fling  myself  into  your  arms  ;  but  you  know  also  that  it 

f/aved  him  back  with  her  hand.      "To-day  we  part  for  j  is  better  thus.     Good-bye,  Stanley,  may  Heaven  help  us 

both  ;  I  dare  not  trust 
myself  to  stay  longer," 
and  without  another 
word  she  stretched  out 
her  hand,  seized  his  and 
kissed  it  fervently,  and 
fled    from    his    presence 


iAvN 
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like  the  unsubstantial 
vision  of  a  dream,  leav- 
ing him  stunned  and 
powerless  to  follow. 

The  song  of  a  fisher- 
man returning  home 
from  his  ■  evening  toil 
and  the  rhythmic  sound 
of  oars  recalled  him  at 
last  from  his  stupor. 
Every  note  was  an  echo 
of  joyful  love,  every 
movement  the  reflex  of 
serene  happiness  which 
brought  the  moisture  to 
his  hot  eyes  and  touched 
his  heart  with  a  wild 
yearning.  "  Why  has 
he  been  given  so  much 
and  me  so  little  ?  "  he 
asked,  with  a  bitter 
smile  as  he  turned  away 
and  wearily  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  hotel.  A 
large  white  owl  almost 
brushed  his  face  as  he 
went  and  screeched  out 
upon  the  night  a  most 
discordant  cry  that  made 
him  shiver  with  dread 
and  a  thrill  of  fore- 
boding. 


"  WalKed  arm  in  arm  " 

ever.  I  shall  find  some  excuse  for  leaving  here  to- 
morrow." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Di,  have  mercy  on  me!  Do 
not  leave  me  in  my  despair  !  " 

"  Be  a  man,   Stanley,  and  worthy  of  yourself.     You 


Next  morning  the 
Alpine  sun  blazed  in  his 
•  glory  as  if  to  dissipate 
the  sorrows  whereof  the  moon  had  been  witness. 
A  gentle  breeze  swept  across  the  lake  bearing  on 
its  wings  an  invigorating  freshness.  The  grass- 
hopper seemed  to  chirrup  "  It  is  good  to  live,"  and  the 
giant  ants  to  offer  up  a  little  prayer  to  the  Sun,  their 
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good  Lord,  while  even  the  parti-coloured  magpie,  the 
sole  representative  of  the  feathered  world,  ceased  his 
harsh  chattering  and  gave  a  tuneful  note.  The 
Hausfrau  setting  out  her  newly-washed  linen,  the 
fisherman  mending  his  nest — all  appeared  to  have 
Nature's  happiness  reflected  on  their  sun-burnt  faces. 
One  figure  alone  marred  the  harmony  of  the  scene  ; 
the  figure  of  a  man  leaning  against  the  little  wooden 
post  of  the  pier.  Winged  care  perched  on  his  shoulder, 
a  cloud  of  impenetrable  gloom  enveloped  him,  he 
seemed  to  live  in  a  world  apart  from  those  around  him 
— a  world  whose  atmosphere  was  charged  with  grief 
and  despair. 

His  wife  emerged  from  the  door  of  the  hotel  bearing 
in  her  hand  a  telegram.  On  seeing  her  he  tried  to 
shake  off  his  melancholy,  and  a  sad  smile  lit  up  his  face 
as  he  said  : 

"  A  telegram  for  me,  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  has  been  sent  up  from  Benbach." 

With  an  ail-too  papable  lack  of  interest  he  broke  open 
the  seal,  for  he  felt  that  no  news  contained  therein 
could  alter  the  terrible  ruggedness  of  his  path  through 
life.  His  face,  however,  turned  a  shade  paler,  his  voice 
shook  as  he  read  :  "  Alice  dangerously  ill,  come  at  once. 
Leighton." 

"  My  little  sister,  my  poor  mother's  dying  bequest; 
•will  she  also  be  taken  from  me?  " 

His  voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper,  then  turning  to 
his  wife  he  said  in  a  steadier  tone : 

"  I  must  go  at  once  ;  will  you  stay  here  or  will  you 
come  with  me  as  far  as  Munich,  where  I  can  leave  you 
with  the  Moxons  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  to  England  with  you,  dear  ;  perhaps  I  can 
be  of  some  little  use,  and,  Stanley,  I  could  not  bear  to 
be  parted  from  you  so  long." 

"As  you  like,  little  woman,"  he  replied,  as  he  stroked 
her  hand  to  express  his  appreciation  of  her  devo- 
tion. 

"  We  have  only  two  hours  before  the  boat  goes." 

Towards  noon  they  went  on  board  the  small  steam- 
boat which  picked  up  its  passengers  from  the  various 
villages  along  -the  lake  to  land  them  at  Blauenbach, 
where  a  heavy  old  diligence  conveyed  them  down  the 
rough  mountain  road  to  Benbach,  a  little  market  town 
where  the  railway  ended. 

The  scene  on  board  was  lively  and  picturesque.  The 
passengers  consisted  of  a  curious  melange  ot  bare- 
kneed  peasants,  huntsmen  in  their  suits  of  green,  a  few 
brown-frocked  friars  with  shorn  heads  and  sandalled 
feet,  some  German  Alpine  climbers  with  bunches  of 
Edelweiss  slung  on  their  long  hazel  Alpen-stocks,  a 
little  knot  of  Foresters  and  Tyrolese  soldiers,  whose 
cock  feathers  fluttered  in  the  wind — all  chatted  gaily. 
Even  the  rough  Captain  was  drawn  into  an  interchange 
of  wit  with  a  handsome  peasant  girl,  in  short  petticoat 
and  open-necked  blouse.  Crouched  behind  a  huge 
forester  was  a  woman,  dressed  in   some  dark  stuff  and 


heavily  veiled,  who  seemed  to   shrink  from  the  gaze  of 
this  motley  crew. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  fearful  crash,  a  terrible  vibration 
shot  through  the  little  craft,  and,  before  it  could  be 
almost  realised  what  had  happened,  the  water  was 
rushing  over  the  port-side,  and  she  began  to  sink 
rapidly.  She  had  struck  on  the  treacherous  Nadeln 
rocks,  which  had  completely  torn  away  her  light  planks. 
A  small  explosion,  and  a  little  mass  of  humanity  was 
fighting  death  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake. 

Stanley's  first  thought  was  to  seize  his  wife,  who  had 
been  separated  from  him,  and  to  swim  away  witli  lnr 
from  the  struggling  crew  to  the  shore,  barely  fifty  yards 
off.  Close  by  him  was  the  figure  in  black,  whose  veil 
in  the  struggle  had  been  torn  away,  thus  revealing  the 
face  of  the  woman  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself.  She 
was  clinging  with  the  calmness  of  despair  to  a  little 
plank  barely  supporting  her  own  weight,  while  a  few 
yards  off  his  wite  was  battling  to  keep  herself  afloat, 
A  horrible  temptation  seized  him  :  a  little  picture  flashed, 
vividly  through  his  brain — he  saw  himself  amid  clouds 
bending  over  his  dead  wife,  then  the  sun's  rays  dis, 
persed  the  clouds,  his  living  love  was  at  his  side,  and  a 
life  of  happiness  opened  out  before  him.  He  felt  some 
unknown  force,  some  subtle  magnetism,  draw  him  to 
that  sad,  calm  face.  For  a  moment  this  spell,  this 
fascination,  paralysed  his  whole  being  ;  then,  like  some 
hideous  dream,  he  thrust  it  from  him,  and  quickly 
swam  towards  his  wife,  whom  he  slowly  dragged  to 
shore  where  the  friendly  hands  of  some  peasants  were 
ready  to  receive  her. 

Possessed  of  but  a  single  thought  he  dashed  back  to 
save  the  woman  at  whom  the  finger  of  Death  already 
seemed  to  point.  It  was  not  until  he  was  twenty  yards 
from  the  little  crowd  that  still  struggled  for  lie  that  he 
caught  sight  of  her  black  dress.  At  that  moment  a 
peasant  girl,  with  a  frenzied  rush,  clutched  at  the  plank, 
whereto  Di  feebly  clung,  with  the  piteous  cry  :  "  O  Du 
liebe  Gott,  hilf  mir " 

The  black  dress  quickly  disappeared.  Frenzied  at 
the  sight  he  made  one  final  .effort— he  felt  his  limbs 
growing  weak,  his  breath  failing,  his  strength  ebbing 
away  ;  the  cold  sweat  of  exhaustion  broke  out  on  his 
brow,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  never  reach  the 
spot  where  he  had  last  seen  her.  Then,  after  a  time, 
what  appeared  an  eternity,  the  fair  head  arose  above 
the  deathful  waters,  and  as  she  was  once  more  sinking 
he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  gasping  "  At  last  my  love- - 
my  queen."  A  look  of  rapture  shone  out  from  her 
dark  grey  eyes  as  she  pressed  her  cold  lips  to  his,  and 
then,  exhausted,  they  sank  together  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Blauen  See,  into  the  "  Undiscovered  Country." 

On  the  shore  close  by  the  rough  fishermen  erected  a 
little  cross  whereon  was  rudely  carved  in  the  quaint 
dialect  of  the  Tyrol:  "To  the  Memory  of  a  brave 
Englishman,  who  lost  his  life  in  trying  to  save  that  of 
a  stranger." 


ANOTHER      TRAVEL      STORY 


Hlrried  away  at  a  few  hours'  notice  to  accompany  my 
mistress  to  the  seat  of  war,  I  endured  untold  miseries 
for  seventeen  days,  cooped  up  in  the  stuffy  little  cabin  of  a 
steamer,  and  deprived  of  the  society  to  which  I  am  accus- 
tomed. Only  once  during  the  voyage  was  my  proper  status 
recognised,  when  I  was  taken  to  the  saloon  to  pose  in  some 
tableaux  vivants.  I  greeted  my  master  shortly  after  my 
arrival  in  Cape  Town,  and  did  my  share  of  restoring  him  to 
convalescence  by  wagging  my  tail.  Not  for  long  did  1 
enjoy  the  repose  to  terra  Jirma,  and  the  beautiful  climate 
of  South  Africa;  for  in  another  three  weeks  I  found  myself 
again  on  board  ship.  Within  nine  weeks  I  travelled  twelve 
thousand  miles,  to  say  nothing  of  sea-sickness.  But  worse 
was  to  come.  After-  aiiothen  long,  dreary  three  weeks  at 
sea,   the    Board    Of    Agriculture  (heroine   though   I  be,  and 


subsequently  decorated  with  a  Kruger  shilling)  refused  me 
permission  to  land  at  Southampton.  The  example  of  the 
"slim"  Boer  was  not  in  vain.  I  had  a  little  wicker  house, 
in  which  I  had  slept  for  over  thirteen  years,  and  which  I 
occupied  during  the  voyage.  This,  with  my  wardrobe 
done  up  in  a  parcel  and  tied  to  the  side,  was  left  in  the 
cabin  and  watched  unremittingly  by  the  minions  of  the  law 
and  the  steward  ;  but  when  they  looked  inside  after  the 
elapse  of  several  hours,  what  did  they  find  ?  Emptiness  ! 
How  I  effected  my  landing,  I  prefer  to  keep  to  myself,  in 
case  of  future  necessity.  My  poor  master  did  not,  however, 
altogether  escape  the  penalty  of"  law-breaking  ;  he  was 
tracked  and  obliged  to  take  a  furnished  house,  in  which  I 
could  spend  my  ninety  days  of  quarantine. — A  Yorkshire 
Terrier. 
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HARD    LINES    ON    THE    CHICKEN 
This  is  how  Sussex  farmers  feed  up  their  poultry  for  the  London  markets 
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DID    WHIPPING    DO    ME    GOOD  ? 


First  Prize,  7s.   (id. 

Speaking  about  the  first  whipping-,  I  have  recollections  of 
having-  one  that  I  shall  never  forget.  My  father  set  me  to 
empty  the  ashpit,  and  I  had  to  stay  away  from  school  for 
that  purpose  ;  but  I  was  like  all  other  boys,  fond  of  games. 
I  followed  the  hounds,  and  got  back  home  at  six  o'clock. 
To  my  surprise,  my  father  made  me  empty  the  ashpit,  and 
have  no  tea  ;  but  I  had  a  good  Hogging  instead.  It  took 
me  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night  before  I  had  finished.  This  is 
a  good  example  to  any  boy.  I  am  a  man  now,  and  I  think 
that  whipping  was  the  making  of  me.  I  think  it  was  about 
the  last  I  ever  had,  and  I  am  very  thankful  that  I  had  it 
now,  but  I  wasn't  then. — J.  WEIGHTMAN,  Farncombe Lodge, 
Farncombe  Road,  Worthing. 

*    *    * 

Second   Prize,   7s.    (id. 

Certainly  not,  and  I  have  had  more  than  a  boy's  share, 
although  often  richly  deserved  ;  but  I  always  looked  with 
contempt  on  the  theory  and  practice,  which  may  account  for 
the  following  :  —  One  of  my  severest  thrashings  was  that  for 
stealing  to  races  when  a  schoolboy.  I  concluded  the  game 
must  be  good  to  merit  such  punishment,  and  resolved  to  see 
more  of  it :  result,  a  permanent  passion  for  witnessing 
horse-racing  and  steeplechasing — not  the  stay-at-home  tape 
machine  species — to  the  frequent  neglect  of  more  urgent 
affairs.  Surely,  then,  that  particular  whipping  lost  its 
mission,  and  so  on  ad  lib. — Thomas  J.  Smith,  Charleston 
Villa,  Rathmines,  Dublin. 


Third    Prize,    7s.   6d. 

The  following-  whipping  did  me  more  good  than  any- 
thing. When  I  was  a  child,  I  used  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
picking  up  my  father's  pipe  when  he  was  out  and  taking  a 
few  puffs  on  the  sly.  However,  one  day  he  caught  me  in  the 
act,  and  after  filling  it  up  again  with  strong  tobacco,  told 
me  to  smoke  it.  Of  course,  I  did  not  want  to  do,  but  he 
got  down  the  strap,  which  was  always  kept  in  readiness 
for  correction,  and  beat  me  with  it  till  I  took  the  pipe  and 
commenced  to  smoke.  I  had  not  been  smoking  long  when 
the  inevitable  moment  arrived,  and  then,  when  my  father 
thought  I  had  suffered  enough  through  headache  and  pains 
in  the  stomach,  I  was  sent,  to  bed.  Since  then  I  have  many 
times  looked  back  upon  that  hiding,  which  I  think  did  me  a 
power  of  good. — Percy  Woodhead,  4,  Havelock  Street, 
Ravensthorpe,  Yorkshire. 

tf    -if    tf 

I  rimember  once,  when  I  was  a  kid,  a  farmer  chap  caught 
me  munchin'  into  one  of  his  turnips  (I  alius  was  a  beggar 
fer  fruit),  an'  he  gave  me  a  good  whallopin'.  Did  it  do  me 
good?  Well,  I  never  pinched  turnips  from  that  field  agen. 
No,  I  got  'em  trom  a  field  from  where  I  could  see  the  boss 
coming,  an',  besides,  they  was  better  turnips.  I  was  often 
thrashed  in  me  happy  childer  days  for  stealin'  apples.  I 
rimember  samplin'  some  choice  Ribston  pippins  from  the 
top  of  a  big  tree,  when  the  owner  strolled  casually  up  with 
a  fiery  eye  an'  a  big  stick.  "  Come  down,  ye  young  divil,' 
says  he,  "an'  I'll  give  ye  a  darn  good  hidin'."  "No, 
thankee,"  says  I,  "  I  wouldn't  come  down  for  forty 
hidings."  An'  I  didn't. — W.  Willy,  care  of  the  Landlord, 
the  Winterton  Arms,  Crocker  Hill,  near  Chichester. 

*    *    * 

When  I  was  young  I  used  to  go  swimming  in  a  dock, 
which  I  was  forbidden  to  do.  My  father  said  he  would 
thrash  me  if  he  caught  me  at  it  again.  I  took  no  heed  of 
his  words,  but  went  the  next  day.  He  caught  me,  and  I 
knew  what  was  in  store  for  me.  When  1  got  home  I  got 
what  I  deserved.  My  mother  was  a  very  nervous  woman  : 
she  cried.  I  went  into  the  room  where  she  was  quite  cheer- 
fully and  said,  "Never  mind,  mother,  I  am  stuffed  with 
straw,"  whereupon   I  began  to  pull  straw  from  under  my 


clothes  ;    but     I     never    went    swimming     after    that.     N. 
Shiner,  care  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  56,  English  Street,  Hull. 

tf  V  * 
Yes,  I  only  had  one  brother,  and  as  he  had  so  much  of  it, 
being  laid  across  in  the  usual  way  on  the  knees  of  a 
Herculean  father,  I  never  quite  relished  being  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  consequently  the  whippings  he  had  did 
me  good.— M.  Bussell,  22,  West  Ella  Road,  Harlesdcn, 
London,  N.W. 

V   *    ¥ 

The  whipping  I  received  for  snoring  in  church  did  me  a 
vast  amount  of  good,  although  I  had  good  teason  for 
snoring,  the  minister  being  very  dry.  I  fell  asleep  a  few 
midiutes  after  he  began  his  sermon,  and  slept  till  the  benedic- 
tion was  pronounced.  When  I  got  home  I  got  a  terrible 
whipping,  and  have  not  slept  in  church  since.  — Robert 
Gentles,  Fernville,  Polmont  Station,  Scotland. 

*  *    * 

Yes,  in  one  way  it  did,  because  it  taught  me  discipline. 
And  there  was  always  one  comfort,  I  knew  my  mother  hurt 
her  hand  much  more  than  she  hurt  me.  —  Irene  Mossman, 
"  Stoneydown,"  Beckenham. 

*  *    * 

I  once  got  an  unmerciful  whacking  from  my  school- 
master, and  instead  of  making  me  any  better,  it  roused  a 
dormant  spirit  of  mischief  within  me.  That  same  evening  I, 
along  with  other  two  scholars,  who  often  tasted  the  tawse, 
betook  ourselves  to  the  house  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  slung 
stones  from  a  safe  distance  at  his  windows.  We  smashed 
them  all,  and  were  never  discovered.  Had  we  been  thrashed 
again  for  this  offence,  I  believe  we  should  have  set  his  hou>-c 
on  fire.— W.  Hutchison,  62,  Fonthill  Road,  Aberdeen, 
N.B. 

*  *   * 

Yes,  whipping  did  me  good.  It  taught  me  to  think 
seriously  and  act  cautiously.  Being  one  day  brutally 
whipped  for  a  very  paltry  offence,  of  which  I  was  quite 
innocent,  and  smarting  under  this  cruel  wrong,  I  determined 
on  revenge.  This  took  the  form  of  mixing  gunpowder  in 
the  schoolmaster's  tobacco,  and  it  did  me  a  power  of  good 
to  see  how  well  the  plot  worked.  He  left  me  with  a  life 
scar,  and  in  return  I  gave  him  a  burnt  hand,  a  blistered 
nose,  and  singed  whiskers  of  the  Lord  Dundreary  type. 
Ah  !  'twas  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  in  the  good  old  days.— T.  J. 
Ewinc,  Seamer,  Scarboro'. 

*  *    * 

It  has  done  me  no  good.  The  only  whipping  I  can 
remember  was  given  me  for  sticking  pictures  and  cuttings 
from  picture  papers  about  the  rooms  of  our  house.  I  say  it 
has  done  me  no  good,  for  I  continue  to  stick  paper  about. 
For  I  am  now  a  bill-poster  in  a  good  business. — R.  Trump, 
9,  Union  Street,  Abernychan,  Mon. 

*    *    * 

When  I  was  little,  we  had  a  very  strict  nurse,  who 
punished  any  slight  delinquency  with  whipping.  I  think  it 
was  fortunate  for  her  that  she  left  when  I  was  thirteen,  as 
with  growing  bodily  strength,  I  should  have  been  tempted 
to  retaliate,  especially  when  she  struck  the  younger  ones. 
The  only  effect  whipping  had  on  me  was  to  make  me  im- 
patient of  any  authority,  and,  when  older,  inclined  to  be 
reckless  in  disposition. — Mrs.  BONAVIA,  Brunswick  House, 
Heavitree,  Exeter. 

*    *   * 

It  caused  me  to  harbour  cruel  thoughts.  It  stirred  the 
devil  within  me.  It  marked  body  and  mind  for  all  time. — 
Geo.  Eskdale,  i.  Murieston  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

¥   *   ¥ 

Yes  ;  mercilessly  punished  for  wrong-doing,  I  did  right 
for  fear  of  the  consequences.  I  now  do  right  because  I 
have  the  desire,  partly  brought  about  through  the  whipping. 
— C.  H.  Cummins,  117,  Hanley  Road,  London,  N. 
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PRETTY    MISS    FENCHESTER 
Who    plays    Molly     in     "Mice     and    Men' 
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PRINCE     HENRY'S     VISIT     TO    NEW     YORK 


The  Americans  seem  to  have  been  too  busy  coining-  dollars  j  builder.     The  launch  was  carried  out  without  a  hitch,  though 
to  pay  much  attention  to  Prince  Henry,  though  the  reporters  j  in   miserable    weather,    and   the   fair   hand   of    Miss   Alice 


and  newspaper  men  generally  shrieked  themselves  hoarse 
with  excitement.  Even  in  Broadway  the  pavement  was 
lined  only  two  deep,  and,  except  at  the  German  Embassy 
and  German  saloon  bars,  few  flags  were  displayed.  The 
great  popular  alliance  has  therefore  not  come  off,  though  in 
official  circles  no  doubt  the  visit  will  have  done  gfood. 


Roosevelt  was  ultimately  encircled  with  the  Kaiser's  brace- 
let. The  Kaiser  is  a  magnificent  man  for  obtaining  pub- 
licity, and  the  impartial  observer  considers  that  he  has 
scored  on  this  occasion  very  heavily. 

The  anti-snob  part)'  in  New  York,  including,  of  course,  all 
those  who  did  not  get  any  invitation  to  any  of  the  various 


Prince  Henry  seems  to  be  a  jovial  son  of  the  sea,  and  his  ;  ceremonies,  have  been  finding  fault  with  everybody  and 
jokes  have  been  the  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  visit,  everything.  Mr.  Smith,  ex-Postmaster-Gencral,  has  been 
Wishing  to  write  a  telegram,  he  seized  the  German  Ambas-  I  the  object  of  particularly  severe  attacks  for  declaring  that 


sador  by  the  shoulders,  twisted  him  round,  and  used  his 
back  as  a  writing-desk.  When  entertained  to  dinner  by  a 
thousand  editors,  he  remarked  that  this  was  the  biggest 
interview  of  his  life.  Prince  Henry  has  evidently  kissed  the 
Blarney  Stone,  for  he  declared  in  the  strictest  confidence 
that  the  Kaiser  had  said  to  him 
before  he  left,  "Remember  that 
the  Pressmen  in  the  United  States 
rank  with  my  generals  in  com- 
mand.'' 

When  the  Columbia  students 
gave  a  college  yell,  the  Prince's 
equanimity  was  for  the  moment 
upset.  "What's  that?"  he  said, 
fearing  Anarchists.  "Students," 
replied  the  Mayor.  "Splendid!" 
said  the  Prince,  recovering  himself. 
"  The  American  habit  of  vigorous 
expression  is  an  admirable  trait. 

The  Meteor  itself  is  a  very  hand- 
some boat,  and  reflects  great 
credit     on     both     desig-ner     and 


in  literature,  art,  science  and  music,  America  owed  to  Ger- 
many its  "  probity,  good  faith,  sincerity,  earnestness  of 
spirit,  truth  and  fidelity-  in  expression."  The  critics  sav 
that  Mr.  Smith  lost  his  head  in  the  presence  oi  Royalty. 
Mr.  Speaker  Henderson,  at  any  rate,  lost  his  head,  for  lie 
welcomed  the  Prince  to  Washing- 
ton as  the  representative  of  the 
great  German  Republic  ! 

The  millionaire's  dinner  must  have 
been  a  very  gorgeous  but  rather 
dull  affair.  Wealth  appeals  to  a 
Yankee  much  more  than  it  does 
to  a  Prince  of  Royal  blood,  and 
Prince  Henry  is  far  more  interested 
in  the  latest  naval  gun  than  in  the 
price  of  shares.  He  has  but  little 
liking  for  trusts,  and  though  he 
seems  to  have  been  as  polite  as 
usual,  he  was  terribly  bored.  It 
is  a  pit}-  that  the  Prince  did  not 
see  more  of  Canada.  He  would 
have  liked  it  immenselv. 


Bob  Evans  and  Admiral  von  Baudcssin  are  shown  over  the  "Meteor"  by  the  buil'der 
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The  designer  of  the  "  Meteor" 


The  "-Meteor"  being  finished  up  for  the  launching  ceremony 


Cleaning  up  the  decks  of  the   "  Hohcnzollcrn  "  for  Prince   Henry 

(Photos  by  N.  Lnzamick) 
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ENGLAND'S    "MUDDIED    OAFS" 


GYJR   GOALKEEPERS    AGAINST      , 
BONNIE    SCOTLAND 


"  The  muddied  oafs  at  the  goals. "  —  Kipling. 

The  first  English  goalkeeper  to  hold  the  citadel  on  behalf 
of  his  country  against  Scotland  was  R.  C.  Barker  of  the 
Hertfordshire  Rangers.  This  was  in  1872,  and  a  goalless 
draw  was  the  result. 

Of  the  earlier  goalkeepers,  one,  perhaps,  particularly 
recalls  the  figure  of  J.  P.  Hawtrey,  who  he,ld  the  post 
against  Scotland  in  1881.  In  addition  to  being  wealthy  in 
the    avoirdupois     department      Hawtrey    invariably    wore 


Scotland   won  a   tight  game  by  a  goal  to  nil,  I  remember. 
This  was  in  1884. 

I  always  think  of  an  incident  concerning  the  off-side  rule 
when  the' name  of  Arthur  crops  up.  In  one  match  the  whole 
of  the  Blackburn  Rovers  team  lelt  the  field  with  the  exception 
of  the  goalkeeper.  I  believe  the  fearful  state  of  the  weather 
was  to  blame  for  the  general  exit.  Well,  their  opponents 
quickly  crashed  the  leather  past  Arthur,  who  appealed  for 
off-side  !     The  referee  agreed,  and  so   it  came  to  pass  that 


Miss  Ethel  Irving  in  "  A  Country  Girl  "  at  Daly's  Theatre 

(Photo  by  Llie  Biograph  Suidio) 


several  sweaters,  and  gave  one  the  notion  that  he  had 
returned  that  moment  direct  from  an  Arctic  expedition. 
He  had  to  thank  the  grand  exhibit  ion  he  gave  at  Birming- 
ham once  for  the  honour  accorded  him.  His  display  on  this 
occasion  was  positively  astounding,  for  no  shots  came  amiiss 
to  him.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  feats  of  custodianship  ever 
with  ssecl.  But  how  miserably  he  failed  in  the  International 
match  !  • 

Of  course  it  was  decidedly  appropriate  that  W.  C.  Rose 
should  keep  goal  for  the  "Rose"  country.  The  Swift's 
goalkeeper  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  not  so  effeminate  as  his 
name  would  imply  : 

This  Rose  of  the  male  persuasion 
Who  rose  to  the  occasion. 


I  the  whole    of  hirs  opponents    could    not    score    against    one 
man  !     So  the' tale  goes-,  and  it's  good  enough  for  anyone. 

The  "Bob'*  Roberts,  the  burly  West  Bromwich  Albion 
goalkeeper,  was  the  tenter  of  the  year  of  Jubilee.  Robert 
Roberts  was  a  tough  member  of  society,  with  a  huge  heart 
1 'and  a  huge  fist.  W,  R.  Moon,  of  the  old  Westminsters, 
!  made  his  first  appearance,  in  1888,  and  entered  the  arena 
on  the  next  three  occasions  against  the  '''Thistle.''  His 
initial  "keep"  was  nothing  to  brag  about — though  I  don't 
insinuate  that  Moon  was  inclined  to  such — for  Scotland  won 
bv  5  to  nil.  Surely  that  wa,s  a  disheartening  start.  But 
it  Wasn't  all  Moon's  fault. —blame  Scotland,  who  were  ex- 
tremely selfish  that,  g'amc.  The  following-  season  they 
weren't  quite  so  greedy,  but  Moon  had  to  go  home  and  tell 
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Carrying  their  own  canoe  :  The  Cantabs  take  their  craft  out 


his  parents  that  they  had  guided  a  trio  past  him.  In  1890  During  the  progress  of  a  match  (;. 
the  result  was  a  draw  of  a  goal  each,  and  "  W.  R."  gave  a  Sheffield  United,  on  the  latter's  ilk,  oik 
sterling  display,  and  undoubtedly  saved  his  side  from  backs  fouled  the  ball-  that  is  to  say, 
defeat.  Moon's  final  appearance  concluded  with  a  win  over  into  deliberate  contact  with  the  hath 
■  "  Bonnie  Scot- 
land "  by  2  goals 
to  1.  Moon  then 
rested  on  his 
laurels.  One 
might  he  tempted 
to  say  that  he  was 
undoubtedly  one 
of  the  best  goal- 
keepers under  the 
moon,-.,  but  one 
desists.  >  '-  •„  . 
:  George  Toone, 
the  old  Notts 
County  Custo- 
dian, did  the  same 
for  Old  England 
in  1892,  and 
f o  r  m  e  d  an 

eleventh  part  of 
one  of  the  finest 
teams,  in  my 
opinion,  which 
ever  repre- 
sented England. 
"  Georgie  "  was 
always  a  huge 
favourite  at  Trent 
Bridge,  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that 
ten  years  later 
he  should  again 
assist  the  County 
team.  Toone's 
"  fump,"  as  he 
called  it,  was  a 
thump  worth 
speaking  of. 

Then  followed 
L.  H.  Gay,  who 
"kept"  in  1893 
and  1894,  when 
England  won  by 
5  to  2  and  drew 
2  goals  each 
respectively.  The 
Old  Brightonian 
player  was  a  clean 
defender,  and  was 
rarely  "off  song," 
so  to  speak.  The 
first  match  might 
have  been  headed 
"  When  Gay  was 
gay,"  although  he 
did  not  relish  those 
two  goals  being- 
recorded,  I  know. 
The  amateur  at 
that  period  was 
good  enough  for 
any  eleven,  but  he 
was  passed  over 
the  season  follow- 
ing for  the  Bolton 
Wanderers'  man, 
S  u  t  c  1  i  ffe  —  a  n 
equally  good  fel- 
low in  his  position. 

"  Sutty  "     was 
originally      a 
Rugby  exponent, 
but    later    joined 
Bolton    as  a   for- 
ward, eventually  settling  down   as  goajkeeper  of  the  first  I  twain  and  so  win   by  that  to    a  unit, 
brand.      A  fine  kicker  is  the  "Trotter,"  and  a  man  who  |  is— a  sturdy  fellow  to    meet.     There  is 
appears   to   know   by  instinct   where  a  forward  is  going  to    goalkeeping  he   is   deficient    in,    and  he 
shoot.      We    have   had    fewer   better  defensive   trios   than    to  account  a  few  seasons  back  by  1 
Sutcliffe,  Somerville  and  Jones.  .  I  Tower  and  going  South. 


Tubbing:  Messrs.  H.  S.  S.  Wasbrough  and  R.  II.  Nelson  at  practice 
THE      CAMBRIDGE      CREW      PRACTISING      AT      HENLEY 


'tween  Boil  on  and 
ot  the  Bo'on  full- 
his  arm  "  entered 

•rn  pillul .-,  '  wbk  li 
s  o  u  rids  m  o  r  <• 
refined.  The 

usual  tree  -  kick 
was  consequently 
awarJed.  The 

Sheffield  player, 
w  ho  took  the 
kick,  only  touched 
the  ball  lightly 
with  his  foot,  and 
one  of  his  com- 
panions imme- 
diately shot  the 
sphere  past  Sut- 
cliffe like  light- 
ning —  a  f  e  a  I 
hailed  with  de- 
light by  the  large 
crowd  of"  Blades" 
present.  But  Sut- 
cliffe's  eager  optic 
had  been  on  the 
ball  prior  to  it 
being  whizzed 
past  him,  and  he 
straightway  ap- 
pealed on  the 
ground  that  the 
ball  did  not  roll 
over  !  As  the  rule 
distinctly  states 
that  the  ball  shall 
have  rolled  over 
before  it  can  be 
considered  in  play, 
no  goal  had  been 
scored. 

After  an  ab- 
sence from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland 
matches  of  six 
seasons  he  was 
again  given  his 
cap  last  season  at 
the  Palace.  And 
he  earned  it. 

G.  B.  Raikes, 
the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity goal  de- 
fender, was  a 
smart  man  for 
the  job,  but  he 
couldn't  prevent 
the  Scots  getting 
a  couple  through 
in  the  1896  Inter- 
national- at  Glas- 
gow. That  was  a 
grand  fight,  and 
with  a  weaker 
man  in  the  English 
goal  the  "Thistle" 
might  have  piled 
on  the  agony. 

At  the  Crystal  • 
Palace  the  follow- 
ing- season,  J.  W. 
Robinson,  the  old 
Derby  County 
favourite,  did  the 
same  trick  as 
Raikes  was  guilty 
of — allowed  the 
Scots  to  tolaJ  a 
"Jack"  was — and 

little  in  the  art  o{ 
turned   his    genius 

ing   New   Brighton 
"  Wajs." 
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THE   EFFECT   OF  THE  CORO- 
NATION ON  FASHION 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  Coronation  will  have,  indeed 
has  already,  a  very  great  influence 
on  fashion.  This  influence  is  first 
felt  by  the  peeresses  of  high  degree, 
who  are  now  becoming-  more  and 
more  absorbed  in  the  great  question 
of  what  is  really  to  be  worn  on  the 
great  day,  how  it  will  be  worn,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  what  the  cost  of 
the  whole  costume  will  be,  should 
they  decide  to  attend  on  the  august 
occasion.  Sad  to  relate,  this  last  is 
one  of  the  principal  items  very  often^, 
and  many  of  our  aristocracy  will 
have  to  save  carefully  on  their  ordi- 
nary costumes  in  order  that  they 
maj7  appear  to  advantage  at  the 
event  of  events.  Many  will  have  | 
to  consider  how  they  can  best  utilise 
their  gowns  and  robes  afterwards. 
In  these  wonderful  days  of  dyeing, 
it  will  be  quite  easy  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  the  green  or  purple  velvet 
robe  worn  at  the  Drawing  Room  is 
identical  with  the  one  worn  at  the 
Coronation.  As  for  the  white  robe 
itself,  it  can  hardly  be  called  an 
extravagance,  for  what  is  more  use- 
ful and  becoming  than  a  smart  and 
beautiful  white  gown?  One  of  the 
chief  beauties  is  that  it  can  be  so 
easily  altered  to  suit  various  occa- 
sions. 

One  of  the  leading  styles  for 
dresses  will  be  the  Princesse  robe, 
remarkable  for  its  elegance  and 
grace  of  line.  For  a  beautiful 
figure  no  style  is  more  becoming, 
but  let  those  who  cannot  boast  of  this 
essential  beware  !  As  the  spring- 
season  advances,  more  and  more  of 
these  charming  costumes  will  be  in 
demand — they  are  so  suitable  for 
The  favourite  mate- 
style   are   face-cloths 


Hand-made  embroidery  will  be  a  luxury  coveted  by  every 
well-dressed  woman.  Silk  embroidery,  pearl  and  bead 
embroidery,  sequin  novelties,  lace  appliques,  and  passemen- 
teries, are  to  make  a  delightful  change  in  our  gowns,  owing 
to  Queen  Alexandra's  admiration  for  theni.  The  most 
exquisite  designs  in  this  fascinating  work  are  forthcoming. 
The  jewels  and  precious  stones  of  our  ancestors  will  probably 
see  more  daylight  than  they  have  seen  for  many  a  long- 
year.  As  for  colours,  scarlet  and  purple  will  be  very  much 
in  the  ascendant,  and  ermine  will  be  done  to  death  by  the 
time  the  real  event  comes  off. 

v    »    » 

THE     KITCHEN 

Vermicelli  Pudding is  a  variety  of  the  harmless,  aecos.'  any 
milk  pudding  which  makes  a  pleasant  change  from  tapioca, 
rice,  &c.  To  make  a  small  one,  flavour  half-pint  of  milk 
with  lemon  or  vanilla,  and  when  boiling  drop  into  it  2  oz.  of 
crushed  vermicelli.  Boil  gently,  stirring  it  often  till  it  is 
thick  and  lender.  Sweeten  it,  and  add  a  slice  of  butter, 
and  when  it  has  cooled  a  little,  a  well-beaten  egg.  Bake 
till  brown  in  a  moderate  oven. 

*    v    » 

A  Home-made  Flavouring. — Take  a  pint  of  orange  juice 
and  \yi  lb.  of  castor  sugar  and  boil  them  slowly  together  ; 
skin  as  long  as  scum  rises.  It  must  be  kept  in  a  tightly- 
corked  bottle.  A  tablespoonful  to  half  a  pint  of  melted 
butter  makes  a  nice  pudding  sauce,  and  it  may  also  be  used 
for  flavouring  custards,  &c.  In  using  orange-juice  remem- 
ber  that  it  does  not  go  nearly  so  far  as  lemon-juice. 

»    *    * 

THE  HOUSE 
Enamelled  Baths  should  be  re-enamelled  about  once  a 
yetar.  A  tin  of  the  proper  enamel  costs  2s.  6d.,  and  if  the 
directions  on  it  are  followed  a  very  good  job  can  be  made 
of  the  business.  The  bather  in  a  bath  which  has  been  done 
with  ordinary  paint  will  find  that  unexpected  and  highly 
uncomfortable  developments  will  speedily  arise.  One  may 
be  fond  of  one's  tub  without  wishing  to  become  one  flesh 
with  it,  so  to  speak. 

¥    *    *> " 
Windows  should' be  washed  with  cold  water  and  a  wash- 
leather,  dried  with  a  duster,  and  finally  polished  with  another 
dry  duster.     In  frosty  weather  windows  are  liable  to  -rack 
if  washed,  so  use  only  methylated  spirit  and  a  duster. 

V    *    * 

A  Bright  Lamp. — Try  soaking  the  wick  in  vinegar  and 
then  drying  it  well  before  use. 


outdoor  wear, 
rials  for    thi 
of  every  shade  of  colour. 

Last  week  I  saw  a  very  smart  gown  of  this  kind 
at  the  Maison  EspeVance  in  Wig-more  Street.  It  was 
in  a  soft  shade  of  fawn.  The  bodice  part  was  perfectly 
tight-fitting,  while  the  skirt  hung  in  long  graceful  folds. 
The  bodice  was  strapped  all  round  with  strappings  of  the 
cloth,  stitched  each  side  ;  at  the  waist  the  space  of  a  strap 
was  left  between  each  one.  On  the  skirt  the  straps  were 
graduated  in  length,  the  longest  being  in  the  centre  front  ; 
the  yoke  was  of  orange-coloured  panne,  with  a  dainty 
collar  of  real  lace  over.  The  yoke  was  bordered  by  a  strip 
of  fur,  which  was  very  effective.  Round  the  skirt,  at  a 
distance  of  about  six  inches  from  the  bottom,  were  strap- 
pings of  cloth,  crescent  shaped,  with  mitred  ends  over- 
lapping each  other.  The  sleeves  were  simple  bell-bottomed 
arrangements,  trimmed  like  the  skirt,  with  crescent-shaped 
strappings,  and  faced  in  with  orange  panne.  White  will 
certainly  be  a  great  deal  worn.  Smart  walking  coats  and 
skirts  in  white  or  cream  cloths,  serges,  flannels,  and  alpacas 
are  in  the  van  now.  They  are  very  expensive  wear,  so  will 
be  prohibitive  to  most.  White  crinoline  and  open-work 
straw  hats,  in  large'picture  shapes,  are  lavishly  trimmed 
with  Prince  of  Wales's  plumes,  fastened  in  by  gorgeous 
pearl  ornaments. 


The  morning  bath    (Photo  by  J.  \V.  M'Lellarn 
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Winners  of  Commander  Wells'  prize  for  the  smartest  piece  of  Fire-Brigade  work,  1901 

Owing  to  their  promptness,  a  huge  fire  in  Gresham  Street  on  November  25th  was  averted.     (Photo  by  Ball) 


NO  FOOD  FOR  INFANTS  EQUALS 


WITH    MILK,   upon  which  it  acts  as  a  digestive. 


BABIE3    CANNOT     DIGEJ3T    JVIIL>K    AL>ONE. 


KEEN,  ROBINSON,  &  CO.,  LTD,  makers  of  KEEN'S  MUSTARD. 
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My  Escape 

OiR  storyelte  for  next  week  ought 
once  more  to  jog  the  memories  of 
my  readers.  At  some  time  in  our 
lives  we  have  all  of  us  escaped  from 
a  real  or  imaginary  danger — a  falling 
ladder,  nurse  iri  her  vengeance, 
marrying  the  wrong  girl,  or  some- 
thing equally  terrible.  Send  your 
story  on  a  postcard  as  usual,  and 
look  out  for  a  prize  three  weeks 
later. 

The  Strangest  Photographic  Freaks 
I  often  get  curious  photographs 
done  by  enthusiastic  amateurs  who 
hold  their  cameras  backway  forward 
by  mistake,  or  warm  their  negatives 
at  the  fire,  orotherwise  work  wonders. 
I  therefore  propose  a  competition  of 
freak/photographs,  in  which  the  five 
who  send  in  the  strangest-looking  [ 
photographs  will  .whi  five  prizes  of 
7s.  6d.  each.  The  last  day  for  send- 
ing in  is  Marchr2i'st,  and  the  results 
will  be  declared  on  April  5th. 

*    *    * 

My  Dear  Mr.  Editor,— I  .think 
you  must  be  a  very  good-tempered 
gentler^'Mi,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
taking  tne  liberty  of  addressing  you 
a  few  lines,  although  I  am  only 
ten  years  of  age.  1  am  living  in 
hopes  of  seeing-  my  name  in  your 
splendid  Black  and  White  Budget. 
I  have  had  a  good  manv  tries  for 
a  prize,  but  as  I  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  getting  one,  I  am  not 
going  to  give  it  up  yet.  I  con- 
gratulate myself  that  F  have  had 
three  right  iu  the  "Which  Is"  com- 
petition more  than  once,  and  one 
iveek  I  had  four  right,  and  another 
week,  when  I  got  too  late  for  the 
post  and  could  not  send  postcard  in,  I 
noticed  that  when  it  was  stated  in 
the  next  week  mine  would  have 
numbered  four  ag-ain  right,  and  I 
can  safely  say  again  that.it  was  all 
my  own  doings;  I  had  no  one  to  help 
me,  so  I  do  not  think  it  so  bad  for  a 
kiddy.  If  ever  I  should  happen  to 
be  a  prize-winner  I  shall  go  and 
have  my  photo  taken  and  send  it 
you,  and  let  3-011  see  it.  -  Even- 
Friday  I  am  anxious  to  get  out  of 
school  and  get  home  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  see  the  Black  and  While 
Budget  of  g-ood  things.  Although  we 
have  .  plenty  of  other  books  and 
papers  about,  it  is  the  B.lack  and 
While  Budget  that  I  take  so  much 
interest  in,  in  fact  we  all  are, 
and  I  do  not  forget  to  speak 
great     praise     of     it     wherever      I 


"ion  and  Me  :  Who's  Who? 


go.  So  now,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  I  hope  you  will  not  scold  me 
for  taking  this  liberty  without  first  asking  you  whether 
I  may.  Good  bye,  God  bless  you.  From  your  constant 
little  reader,  DULCIE  Cole.  : 

-  P.S. — I  do  think  your  kind  face  should  appear  in  the 
Black  and  White  Budget  (It  does!  Look  above. — Ei>. 
B.  andW.  B.)  because  we  should  then  know  what  you  are  like.' 
Mamma  thinks  you  are  something  like  President  Roosevelt. 
Hythe,  Soutlrampton,  Refreshment  Rooms- 
February  26,  1902. 


You  and   Me  at   See-Saw    (Photo  by  J.  W.  M,  Lellan) 
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A  delightful   picture   of   Mdlle.  Jeanne   Douste 

(Photo  Uy  the  London  Stereoscopic  Co.) 
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SIX  GRAND  PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 


-+ «ii  11 ♦- 


1    J         The    Editor  of    the    Black   and    White   Budget    oners    Five    Prizes    of 
TEN    AND   SIXPENCE    EACH,  for  the  five  best  stories  telling 

"THE     STORY     OF     AN      ESCAPE"         ' 

Tell  us  the  story  on  the  back  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Black  and 
White  Budget;  $/\,  Bouverie  Street,  E.G.     And  don't  forget  to  put  your  own  address. 

]\jr>  PO^TfA'P'nQ        fAMTV  This    Competition   closes   on    Friday,    March    21,    end 

jNI    D-         *   ^^  A  v/lKUo        WiN  1^  I  .  the  resuit   will  be  announced  April  5. 

MA'RKEI)     "COMPETITION.' 


c'+m*':  ;  i~&i"i"*"X"i~z~Z"i~Z"*"*"***~*~z*i~i~i~i"i^ 


Q  "1       The    Editor   of  the    ''Black    and   White   Budget"    will  award,    until  further 
notice,    a   Monthly  Prize   of  £5,    and  a    Certificate   of  Merit,  for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF   AM  CURRENT  EVENT 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  mouth  the  Editor  will  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  ike  month  has  been  best  suited  for  reproduction,  and  will  forward  a 
cheque  for  £5  (Five   Pounds)  together  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  a  photographer  supplies  his  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  the 
prize  will  be  equally  divided  between  photographer  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  photographer  on'y.      Prize-winner  for  February,  F.^Kitto,  Fowey. 


>t**t**i**t**i**t**t**i**i*,t"'*ro**"*r**t**i**r**i: 


^^♦^^^^^^^^^^^^•^^•^^^♦♦^•^^•♦•♦♦•♦♦i***'' 


3.]  WHICH     IS 

1.      The    Handsomest   Man  ? 

2.     The  Prettiest   Girl? 

3.     The   Most    Interesting   Picture? 

4.     The  Most    Interesting   Paragraph  ? 
5.     The    Best   Feature  ? 

in  this  number  of  the  Budget.  Send  your  opinion  on  the  back  of  a  postcard. 
Whoever  can  pick  out  the  answers  which  coincide  most  with  popular  opinion  must 
have  considerable  skill  in  gauging  the  public  taste,  and  probably  would  make  a 
first-rate  Editor.  Five  prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  most  correct  answers.  Last  day 
March   21st.       Results   announced  April   5th. 


4.]   "THE     UNHAPPIEST     DAY     IN     MY     LIFE' 

The  three  best  accounts   of   such   a  day  written  on    postcards   will   gain    Prizes 
of  7s,   6d.   each.      Last  day  for  answers,    March   21st.      Results,    April   5th. 


+\~\~\<~\~\<~\~\<>SW^\*y^^ 


5.]  THE    STRANGEST    PHOTOGRAPHIC    FREAK.     See  p.  799. 

6.]  SEE    PAGE    "799. 
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NEW3     AXD      VIEW3 


JAKE  GAUDAUR,  who  has  met  with  an  accident 
which  will  probably  prevent  him  ever  rowing 
again,  was  for  five  years  the  champion  sculler  of 
the  world,  winning  that  title  when  he  beat  S'.anbury 
over  the  Putney  to  Mortlake  course  in  September,  1896. 
He  found  no  one  to  challenge  his  position  until  last 
year,  when  George  Towns  journeyed  to  Canada  and 
beat  him  at  Rat  Portage  on  September  7th.  Gaudaur's 
reputation  as  a 
sculler  re*sts 
mainly  upon  his 
memorable  raqe 
for  the  champion- 
ship with  William 
Beach  from  Put- 
ney to  Mortlake 
in  1886.  He  was 
beaten,  but  the 
defeat  was  more 
honourable  than 
many  a  victory. 
Never  was  a  more 
desperate  race 
seen  on  the 
Thames.  i3oth 
men  were  rowed 
to  a  standstill, 
Beach  being  so 
utterly  exhausted 
that  he  stopped 
twice  and  aske.d 
to  be  taken  on 
board  his  cutter. 
I  n  a  s  m  u'c  h  a  s 
Gaudaur  is  nearly 
forty  -  four  yeai:s 
of  ag-e,    it   is  rrot 


Jake  Gaudaur,  the  famous  oarsman,,  who  has  smashed  his 
collar-bone  while  curling  in  Canada  (Photo  by  Moyse,  Putney) 


ice  was  in*  poor  condition  owing  to  the  thaw,  but  the 
game  was  carried  through  with  much  spirit,  and  was 
consequently  a  huge  success,  especially  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  crowd  of  amused  foreigners  who  looked 
on.  All  the  players  (whose  numbers  included  several 
ladies)  were  on  skates,  and  their  antics  in  endeavour- 
ing to  wicket-keep,  bowl,  and  field,  were  ungraceful  in 
the   extreme.     Several   severe    tumbles    and    collisions 

took  place,  but 
there  were  no 
casualties. 


.More  Recent  Still 
T     HAVE    re- 
*■      ceived  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from 
a  reader  : — 

Dear  Sir, — 
While  reading 
the  Black  and 
White  Budget  of 
February  22nd  I 
came  across  a 
paragraph  by  D. 
Mackie,  98,  Nicol 
Street,  Kirkcaldy, 
in  which  he  says 
the  last  public 
execution  held  in 
Scotland  was  at 
Cupar.  Well,  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Mackie  and  the 
readers  of  the 
Budget  (although 
it  is  not  anything 


likely,  even   if  he  had  escaped  .the  accident  which  has  j  to  be  proud  of]  the  last  public  execution  held  in  Scot 


now   befallen,   him,    that   he    would    have    taken    part 
in  anv  more  matches  of  a  serious  kind. 


V   *   ¥ 
Cricket,  in  Mid-winter 

'T'HE    ice-cricket    match,    which    is    now   an    annual 

■*■       feature    of  the  Davos  Platz   season,  came  off  on  |  Black  and  White  Budget  every  success, 
Thursday,  February    27th.     It  was  held  on  the  Davos  I  I  remain, 

Skating  Rink,  instead  of,  as  usual,  on  the  lake.      The  I  .  Constant  Reader. 


land  was  in  Dumfries,  about  thirty-five  or  thirty- 
eight  years  ago,  when  a  man  Smith  was  hanged  for 
killing  a  little  girl ;  and  the  last  woman  who  was 
hanged  in  public  was  also  in  Dumfries,  her  name 
was  Mary  Timmony.  Hoping  you  will  insert  a  small 
paragraph  to  this   effect  in  your  next  issue,    wishing 


The  Barcelona  Riots  :    Guarding  a  bread-van,  and  attending  to  a  wounded  striker 
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THE    SECOND    BURNING    OF    MOSCOW       * 


A  tremendous  fire   broke  out  a  few   days  ago  in  this   great   Russian  city 


The  curious  sight  of  fire-engines  on  sltijhs  was  afforded  to  the  stranger    (Photos  by  a.  \vvi>er) 
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Remarkable  accident  at  Waterfoot  :   Traction-engine  and  boiler  crash   through  a  bridge 


The  River  Irwcll    is   here  seen  dashing  over  the   wrecked  engine        [Photos  by  Ranks 
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ENGLAND  v.  SCOTLAND:  THE  ENGLISH    TRIAL  MATCH 


England  and   Rest  of  England  line  out  rather  roughly 


What  the  final  of  the  Cup-ties  is  in  Association  Football, 
the  International  match  between  England  and  Scotland  is 
in  Rugby.  Eve.n  though  Wales  ma}'  be  champions,  still  the 
tussle  between  the  Rose  and  the  Thistle  dwarfs  all  other 
interest  for  the  moment,  and  the  excitement  as  to  which  will 
win  rages  from  North  to  South.  This  year  the  match  is  in 
Edinburgh,  and  to-day  (Saturday)  the  champions  of  the 
two  countries  meet  in  amiable  warfare. 

The  trial  match  for  places  in  the  English  team  gave  a 
result  somewhat  contrary  to  expectation.  The  Rest  of 
England  had  such  a  powerful  combination,  that  a  few  enthu- 
siasts were  found  to  predict  a  victory  for  the  unelected. 
Such  has  happened  in  previous  history,  and  only  this  year 
the  Devon  champions  fared  exceedingly  badly  through  over 
confidence.  The  team  that  beat  Ireland  was,  however, 
found  more  than  a  match  for  the  Rest,  and  the  only  altera- 
tion -has  been  the  selection  of  H.  Alexander,  of  Cheshire,  as 
a  forward.  There  has  been  a  great  fight  for  places  in  the 
Scottish  team,  and  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press  several 
places  are  still  undecided.  Edinburgh  University  defeated 
the  Academicals,    and  so  secured  the  two  places  at  half- 


back, besides  winning  the  Scottish  Club  Championship.  Of 
these  Simson  was  at  School  last  year,  while  Fasson,  his 
partner,  is  comparatively  old,  as  he  left  Gambridge  several 
years  ago.     The  provisional  teams  selected  are  : — 

England  : — H.  T.  Gamlin  (Somerset),  back  ;  J.  T.  Taylor 
(Durham),  J.  E.  Raphael  (Oxford  University),  S.  F.  Coopper 
(Devon),   and   R.  Forrest  (Somerset),   three-quarter  backs  ; 

E.  J.  Walton  (Yorkshire),  and  B.  Oughired  (Durham),  half- 
backs ;  J.  Daniell  (Middlesex),  D.  Dobson  (Oxford  Univer- 
sity), G.  Fraser  (Middlesex^,  P.  Hardwick  (Northumber- 
land), B.  C.  Hartley  (Blackheath),  J.  J.  Robinson  (York- 
shire), L.  R.  Tosswill  (Devon),  and  S.  G.  Williams  (Devon), 
forwards. 

Scotland:— A.  N.  Fell  and  A.  B.  TimmS  (Edinburgh 
University),  F.  Turnbull  (Edinburgh  Academicals),  and 
W.  H.  Welsh  (Edinburgh  University),   three-quarter  backs  ; 

F.  H.  Fasson  and  E.  D.  Simson  (Edinburgh  University), 
half-backs  ;  Mark  Morrison  (captain),  D.  B.  Sivright  (Cam- 
bridge), J.  Dykes  (Glasgow  High  School),  "  R.  Kyle 
(Hawick),  J.  R.  C.  Greenless  (Cambridge),  Harry  Smith 
(Watsonians),  W.  P.  Scott  (West  of  Scotland),  forwards. 


The   All-England  Fifteen   taking  the   field  at   Weston-Super-Mare 
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» llilllK * : — 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  antiquary  has  clone  his  best  to  destroy  our 
faith   in  the  legend  that  St.  Patrick,    in  despair  of  overcoming  the  scepticism   of 
the   Irish   concerning'  the   dogma   of  the  Trinity,   stooped  and   picked  a  trifo- 
liate plant,  fnd,  using  it   as  an  illustration   of  the   feasibility  of  three   being 
one,  convinced  and  converted  his  hearers  to  Christianity,  by. declaring  that 
prior  to   the    eighteenth    century    the   word   "shamrock"   is   not  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Irish  authors,  the  cult  of  the  "  chosen  leaf  of 
Bard  a'  Chief"  was  never  greater  than  in  the  present  year  of  grace. 
Thp.t    the   present   'boom   in    Shamrock,    which    is    so    great 
that   a  year  or    two  ago  a   Scarborough   man   was  fined 
for  damaging-  clover  by  gathering  it  for  the    purpose 
of     sending    it    to    London     to     be    sold    as    the 
national  emblem    of  Erin's  Isle,  is  attributabl 
to  Queen  Victoria,  who    in     1900   promul- 
gated   an    order  to   the    effect   that    on    St. 
Patrick's    Day    the    Irish    regiments    should  wear  "as  a    distinction   a    sprig  of   shamrock 
in   their  head-dies*,  to  commemorate   the    gallantry  of  her  Irish  soldiers  during  recent    battles 
in    South    Africa,"    and     to    Queen     Alexandra,     who     last     year     ordered     four     large     boxes 
tor   the    purpose    of    decorating'    the  Royal  dinner   table    on   March    17th,    there   can    be    no    doubt. 
The  Irish  postmen,  it  was  said  last  year,  were  complaining  that  the  sending  of  the  plant  to  all  four  quar- 
ters of  the  earth  was  occasioning  them   as  much    additional   labour   as    the   Christmas  card;  but  this 
statement,  even  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  rush  for  the  weed  on  or  about  St.  Patrick's  Day  at 
Covent    Garden     necessitates    the    presence   of   extra   policemen,   is   not   sufficient   to    permit    of  our 
gauging'  the  exact  number  of  its  wearers,  though  the  same,  in  view  of  the  fact  that   the  population 
of  Ireland  is  four  and  a-half  millions  alone,  cannot  be  far  short  of  five  millions. 

Allowing  six  trefoils  on  each  bunch  worn,  we  find  that  the  aggregate   "  leaf "   would   at  the  most 

modest   computation   cover   7,233   square   yards  of  surface — that   is  to  say,    if  laid    down   flat  it 

would  almost    completely  cover   a    regulation   International  Association  football  ground,  whilst 

were    it    to  be    reared   aloft    it   would  require  a  stalk  at   least   as    high    as  the    Eiffel   Tower 

(990ft.)   if  the  same  was  to   bear  a   proper  proportion   to   its   leaf.     By  selling  it  in  boxes  at 

2S.    6d.    and   4s.    respectively,    the   Shamrock  League,  at  whose    head  is  the    Countess  of 

Limerick,  derived  sufficient  profit  to  enable   260  poor  people   connected  with   the  army  to 

tide  over  the  winter,   but  the  exact   amount  that   the   "  wearers  of  the  green  *   all  over 

the   country   pay  for  the   privilege   can  only  be  estimated.     At   Covent   Garden   a  short 

time  before  the   17th,   shamrock   can  be    purchased   for  about    6s.   a  pound,    but  on  the 

morning  of  the   da)"   in  question  its  market   value  has  occasionallv  been  augmented  to 

£1    10s.   for  the  same  amount,    whilst   the   retail  price   has  varied   from   3d.    to   is.    for 

very  diminutive  bundles.     Allowing  that  the  average  spray  or  buttonhole  costs  2d.  to  the 

wearer,  we  find  that  the  cult  of  the  shamrock  costs  the   nation  almost  ,£42,000,  a  sum  that 

would,    if  taken    in    gold,    provide    sufficient  metal  to  permit  of  a  golden    shamrock    being 

fabricated   that  would  contain    1,200  cubic  inches  of  gold,   and  would,  if  about  an  inch  thick, 

measure  four  times  the  length  and  four  times  the  breadth  of  this  page.     Though  not  green,  this 

particular  shamrock   would,  on   account   of   its   value,    run    a    very   good    chance    of  attaining 

immortality. 

It   is   unfortunate  that,  owing  io  the   threats   of  riot,  the  Royal  visit  to   Ireland  may  have  to  be 

postponed.       Irishmen  as  a  whole  are  loyal  to   the  backbone,  loyal  at  least  to  the  Crown,  whatever 

they  think  of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster.     Her  late  Majesty's  visit  was,  therefore,  one  magnificent 

success,    and  there    is  little   reason  to  doubt   that  King  Edward  VII.  is  not  as   popular  as  any  of  his 

predecessors.     He  is  a   sportsman,  and  your  Hibernian  loves  a   sportsman.     Still,  there  seems  to  be  a 

wave  of  excitement  in  certain  districts  just  now  owing  to  the  violence  of.  certain  agitators,   and  perhaps 

it  is  better  to  wait  for  a   more  convenient  season.      If  Irish  heads  were  only  as  fine  as  Irish   hearts 

there  would  be  less  trouble  for  our    politicians,  whatever  their  particular  faith  may  be  as  to  the 

best  way  of -governing  the 
island  of  the  shamrock. 
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Lancashire   Fusiliers,   who  have   reached    the  finals  in   the  Army   Cup-ties 

ODDS      AND      ENDS      OF     WAR 


The  Remount  Scandals 

The  confession  of  a  Government  official  that  only  two 
horses  were  to  be  found  in  reserve  at  Stellenbosch  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  is  the  most  complete  condemnation  of 
the  Remount  Department  of  the  War  Office  that  its  bitterest 
enemy  could  discover.  No  wonder  that  the  demand  was 
at  first  for  infantry,  not  mounted  men.  A  glaring  defi- 
ciency might  have  been  exposed  at  once  had  cavalry  been 
dispatched.  So  it  was  that  that  brilliant  officer  Lord 
Methuen  was  forced  without  cavalry  into  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Magersfontein.  And  so  it  is  that  the  Boers,  with  their 
magnificent  reserve  of  spare  horses,  have  been  able  to  defy 
us   to  this  day.     No  wonder  that  the    people  of    England, 


Liberals  and   Conservatives  alike,  are  cryillS 
blood.      Let's  hope  they'll  have  il. 


tor  someone  s 


THE  Army  Cup-ties  are  apt  to  be  ignored  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  fight  which  ends  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
yet  there  is  often  better  football  to  be  seen  in  these  Army 
competitions  than  the  best  professional  players  can  put 
forward.  In  the  match  between  the  3rd  Coldstrtam  Guards 
and  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers  at  Guildford,  one  of  tile  semi- 
finals, we  had  two  magnificent  sets  of  men  pitted  against 
one  another,  perfect  in  physique  and  clever  with  the  ball. 
The  Guards  were  perhaps  the  heavier  team  ;  but  tin- 
Lancashire  lads  proved  too  much  for  I  heir  opponents,  and 
a  brilliant  game  ended  in  favour  of  the  fusiliers  by  one 
sroal  to  nil. 


Lancashire   Fusiliers   pressing    tl  e   3rd   Coldstream    Guard; 

tPhoto  by  Stephen  Ciib'b) 
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Inspecting  a  possible  purchase  Harnessing  an  unbroken  animal 

Buying    remounts  in    the   Argentines 


:'-Jf; 


How  a  Lifeboat  is  launched  in  the  Navy  [Photo by Stephen cribb 
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First   Prize,    10s.    (3d. 

The  first  time  I  went  to  church,  there  were  some  boys  sat 
in  a  comer  blowing'  peas  at  people  that  were  nodding'  asleep, 
when  the  minister  stopped  preaching,  and  said,  "You  boys 
in  the  corner  there,  stop  that  pea-blowing-."  When  one  of 
them  got  up  and  said,  "  TTiee  gow  on  with  thee  prcehing', 
un  we'll  keep  these  folks  wacken." — John  N.  Visick,  io, 
Emmott  Lane,  Laneshaw  Bridge,  Colne,  Lancashire. 


Second  Prize,  10s.  6d. 

My  first  visit  to  church  was  somewhat  amusing',  three 
incidents  of  a  comical  nature  taking  place  the  same  morn- 
ing'. Firstly,  my  aunt  sat  on  my  uncle's  top  hat,  at  which  I 
laughed  to  the  top  of  my  voice.  Secondly,  when  ihe 
clergyman  went  into  the  pulpit  for  the  sermon  and  all  was 
quiet,  I  said  to  my  aunt,  "Now  me  say  me  prayers?" 
Whereupon  I  started  as  loud,  as  I  could  the  prayers  I  was 
taught  to  say  night  and  morning  at  home.  Thirdly,  a  spot 
of  rain  (for  it  was  wet)  fell  down  on  the  clergyman's  bald 
head,  which  naturally  surprised  him  very  much,  and  made 
him  make  such  a  comical  fa.ee  and  look  so  scared  that  it  set 
the  whole  congregation  tittering  likewise. — M.  E.  Wilson 
(then  ag'ed  4),  24,  Cobham  Street,  Gravesend,  Kent. 
if    if    ^ 

Third  Prize,   10s.   (3d. 

My  first  visit  to  church  that  I  can  remember — I  was  only 
three  years  old,  and  I  went  to  church  with  my  mother,  and 
just  as  the  parson  was  finishing  his  sermon,  I  got  out  of 
the  pew  and  quietly  walked  up  the  aisle,  my  mother  think- 
ing I  would  walk  back  to  the  pew  again  ;  but  I  did  not,  I 
walked  on  till  I  reached  the  pulpit  steps,  and  quietly 
mounted  them,  much  to  my  mother  s  annoyance.  And 
when  the  congregation  got  up  to  sing,  my  mother  came  up 
the  aisle  after  me  ;  but  by  the  time  she  got  to  the  pulpit 
steps,  I  was  in  the  pulpit  with  the  minister,  and  my  mother 
had  to  come  in  after  me.  —  Miss  BEATY  Walton,  65,  Hope 
Street,  Crook,  co.  Dmi  a  11. 


Fourth  Prize,  10s.  (3d. 

Ah!     It  took    place  mote  years  ago  that    I   care   to    re- 

j  member,  but   I  was  so  very  young  then,  you  know.     Mj 

I  nurse  took  me.     Alas  !     The  heat  of  the  afternoon  was  loo 

I  much  for  her,  and  she  paid  les's  attention  to  her  charge  and 

(he  sermon  than  they  both  probably  called  for  ;  she  fell  into  a 

beautiful    pew-slumber.     Sittings  in   front   was   an   old    lady 

j  wearing' a  most  gorgeous  bonnet.     Never  were  real  grapes" 

,  and    cherries    so    luscious    as    those    imitation    ones    which 

adorned  that  headdress  appeared  to  be.     They  appealed  to 

!  me  strongly  ;  far,  far  moie  than  did  the  sermon.     I  reached 

|  out  and  tugged  at  about  a  dozen  "  white  hearts.'      Round 

I  came  the  old  dame  s  head,  she  and  her  bonnet   parted   com- 

i  pany,  and  I  was  left  in  joyful  possession  of  a  miniature  Covent 

•  Garden.      Nurse  woke  with  a  start,  and  my  church-going, 


Mfl- 


"  I  reached  out  and  tu 


"  Blowing  peas  at  people  that  were  nodding  ableep  " 

for    the    time,     ended    somewhat    abruptly.  —  Miss     Mvra 
Stanley,  27,  Woodhouse  Road,  Leytonstone. 

*    ¥    * 

Fifth  Prize,  10s.  6d. 

My  first  visit  to  church  was  made  at  the  age  of  four, 
when  I  was  accompanied  by  my  mother,  who,  however, 
went  out  just  before  the  sermon  with  a  friend  who  felt  laint, 
first  bidding  me  "  sit  still  and  be  quiet."  I  obeyed  this 
injunction  until  the  minister  ascended  the  pulpit,  when  I 
became  exceedingly  puzzled  as  to  what  he  was  doing  in 
that  high  box.  At  last,  however,  1  solved  the  problem. 
Standing  tiptoe  on  the  hassock, !I  called  out  "Peep-bo,"  and 
was  promptly  removed. — Gertrude  Scoffham,  The  Lint- 
hurst,  Bromsg'rove. 

¥    *    * 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  visit  to  church.  Towards 
the  close  ot  the  sermon,  which,  by  the  way,  was  for  a 
charity,  the  vicar  made  a  strenuous  appeal  for  help,  saying, 
"  Give  what  you  can,  every  penny  helps."  Little  knowing' 
where  I  was,  I  immediately  jumped  up  from  my  seat,  and 
holding-  up  a  penny  I  had  in  my  tiny  hand,  said,  "  Here's  my 
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penny!"  much  (o  the  surprise  of  my  sister  and  those 
around.— C.  Pike,  27,  Nicholas  Street,  Bristol. 

*    *    * 

My  first  visit  to  church  that  I  can  remember  was,  I  am 
afraid,  not  very  satisfactory.  The  service,  I  have  no  doubt, 
was  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  but  during-  the  sermon  my 
mother,  noticing'  the  congregation,  looked  rather  amused, 
and  seeing  they  were  all  looking  in  my  direction,  turned  to 
see  what  I  was  doing,  and  found  me  with  my  thumb  to  my 
nose,  and  the  fingers  of  both  my  hands  well  extended,  look- 
ing at  the  clergyman  in  this  extraordinary  manner.  As  our 
pew  was  in  a  very  prominent  position,  there  were  few 
members  of  the  congregation  who  were  not  able  to  have 
full  view  of  my  proceedings. — Elsie  D.  Gilbert,  How 
Caple  Court,  near  Ross,  Herefordshire.. 

*    *    * 

Some  years  ago,  when  a  very  little  girl,  I  was  taken  to 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Manchester,  and  never  having  heard 
the  Catechism  read  before,  when  the  parson  came  to  read 
the  part  "and  He  descended  into  hell,"  I  shouted,  "O 
isn't  that  awful  !  He  said  that  my  dear  Jesus  went  into 
bell."  I  went  home,  and  said  I  would  never  go  to  church 
again,  and  was  only  pacified  when  my  mother  explained 
why  Jesus  did  descend  into  hell. — SlSSIE  Evans,  85,  Great 
Ancoats  St  reel.,  Manchester. 

¥    ¥    v 

When  I  was 
a  child  of  four, 
I  was  taken 
by  my  nurse 
to  church. 

My  uncle, 

whom  1  was 
staying-  with, 
was  1  he  vicar 
of  the  parish. 
Being-  so 
young,  I  was 
not  aware 
that  he  offici 
ated-  at  Un- 
church. I  can 
just  remem- 
ber the  organ 
beginning  to 
play,  and  the 
s  u  r  p  1  i  c  e  d 
choir  coming- 
in,  my  uncle, 
of  course,  bringing  up  the  rear.  Whereupon,  "I  shouted 
"  Uncle,  uncle  !  "  at  the  same  time  making  a  dash  out 
of  the  pew.  I  shan't  forget  either  the  grab  my  nurse 
gave  me,  which  made  me  shout  louder  still,  "  Uncle  is  going 
to  bed,  and  I  want  to  go  with  him." — Miss  Best,  48,  Regent 
Street,  Church  Greslcy,  Burtori-on-Trsnt. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

Rather  a  memorable  thing  happened  to  me  t he  first 
time   I  went    to   church.      1    was  four  years  old  at  the  time, 

and  was  in  church  with  my  mother  in ,  which  1  dare 

say  you  know  is  frequently  \  isited  by  earthquakes.  Behind 
us  there  were  silting  some  Guardsmen.  In  the  middle  of  the 
service  there  was  an  earthquake,  followed  by  a  stampede  of 
men,  who  were  trying  to  gel  out  of  the  windows, 
as  everyone  thought  that  the  steeple  must  fall.  My 
mother,  only  naturally,  thought  that  I  should  be  trampled 
en.  But  suddenly  a  huge  Guard  backed  his  way  through 
the  crowd  to  where  we  were,  seized  me  in  his  arms,  and 
dashed  with  me  through  the  nearest  window.  The  steeple, 
as  it  happened,  didn't  fall,  although  people  outside  distinctly 
saw  it  bend  over,  and  then  bend  straight  again.  When  my 
fnother  came  out  she  saw  me  waiting-  alone  on  a  path.  She 
never  saw  the  Guard  again.  I  send  this  as  an  account  of 
my  first  visit  to  church,  hoping  that  it  may  be  of  service  to 
you  for  your  magazine. — M.  A.  Thomas,  31,  Spencer  Hill, 
Wimbledon. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

My  first  visit  to  church  was  with  my  dear  mother,  who  is 
;lead,  but  not  forgotten,  and  when  I  saw  the  little  bovs   in 


j  while      surnlic  :s 

in     I  In-      choir     I 

I  thought  they 

'  looked  so  nice, 
sol  asked  mother 
if    I    could     not 

have  a  surplice 
on,  and  she  said, 
"  Ves,  if  you  will 
join  the  choir." 
So  after  a  time 
I  hen-  was  a 
vacancy  for  a 
boy,  so  I  filled 
the  vacancy  ;a-nd 
for  about  twelve 
years  I  sung 
in  God's  services 
to  the  best,  of  my 
ability,  and  proud 
nil  of  it    lo  this 


1 

dav    that    I    had 


such 

who 

place 

ship  , 

would 

every 

woulc 


a    mother, 

itlended    a 

of      wor- 

ancl       it 

be  well   if 

mother 

take  their 


"  My  aunt  sat  on  ray  uncle's  top  liat ' 


"  In  this  extraordinary  manner 


children  with  them  and  show  them  an 
example,  and,  not  like  a  good  many,  send  litem  and  slop 
at  home  themselves,  or  go  for  a  walk,  &c. — Willi  AM 
Thomas,  51,  Merthyr  Street,  Cathays,  Cardiff. 


My  first  visit  to  church  ended  in  a  good  thrashing.      It  was 

1  one  Ash  Wednesday  ;  all  of  us  school-children  had  lo  march 

I  to  church   service   in   the   morning,  and   were   placed    up   in 

'  the    gallery.      Whilst    standing    for    singing,    I    spotted    th( 

j  minister's  bald  head  directly  underneath  us,  and  wondered 

;  if   I  could  drop  my  book  on  it  without  being  seen.      I  made 

]  up  my  mind  I  could,  and  dropped  it  down,  but  just  missed 

him  .    but  I  did  not   miss  the  punishment  I  got  after  church 

by  the  schoolmaster,  who   had  watched   me   from   the  choir 

stand.  — H.    Marshall,    Broomhill    Lodge,    Playdcn,    Rye, 

I  Sussex. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  day  at  church,  for  the 
reason  that  I  shall  never  be  allowed  to.  It  seems  (hat  on 
this  momentous  occasion  a  new  handkerchief  was  given  me 
to  keep  me  quiet.  But,  alas!  for  the  fond  hopes  of  parents. 
From  the  moment  I  entered  the  sacred  building  I  blew  my 
nose  on  an  ave- 
!  rage  every  two 
minutesat  least. 
I  believe,'  I  gave 
excellent  spoil 
to  an  old  gen- 
tleman who  sal 
near,  and  who 
seemed  far  more 
impressed  by 
the  rlutterings 
of  my  piece  of 
muslin  than  by 
the  sermon.  — 
J.  W.  Ander- 
son, Teithside, 
Callan  d  e  r  , 
Perthshire. 
¥  ¥  ¥ 
My  first  visit 
lo  church  oc- 
curred when  I 
was  quite  a 
young'  child.  I 
don't  remember 
exactly  myself 
what  happened, 
but  this  is  the  ' 
story  as  I  have 
heard  it  from 
niV  mother.    <  );i 


My  mother  came  up  ths  ai--!e  after  me' 
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lhal  occasion,  which  was  to  me  a  most  important  one,  I  got 
a  penny  to  putinto  the  plate.  My  mother  and  myself  then  set 
out  for  the  church,  and  we  soon  got  safely  settled  inside.  \ 
don't  remember  much  of  the  sermon,  for  during  the  greater 
pari  of  it  I  kept  nudging  my  mother  and  pulling  at  her 
skirt.  When  at  last  I  got  her  to  condescend  to  listen  to  me, 
I  whispered  quite  audibly,  at  the  same  time  displaying  my 
penny  for  the  plate  at  the  door,  "  A'  slippit  in  fur  riaething." 
— Robert  Baxter,  27,  Hallside,  Newton  by  Glasgow. 
¥    ¥    » 

My  first  visit  to  church  was  to  see  an  old  friend  ot  mine, 
a  widower,  being  married  for  the  fourth  time.  While  waiting 
there,  a  count  rv- 
man,  fearing-  lest 
he  should  take  a 
seat  that  was  not 
free,  sa^d,  "  Hi, 
mistor,  are  theer 
orinv  o'  these  seats 
vacant  thaat's  not 
full  ?  "  So,  seeing 
he  was  a  stranger 
same  as  myself, 
we  .  walked  into 
a  seat  that  was 
vacant  in  the  front. 
During  the  cere- 
mony one  of  the 
guests  was  sur- 
prised !  to  hear 
violent  sobs  pro- 
ceeding from  a 
woman  in  a  corner 
of  the  church. 
"•.Who  is  that 
lad_\"  who  is  crying 
so  'bitterly  ?  "  he 
asks  ot  the  by- 
standers. "  O, 
it's  only  Mar)", 
our  cook,"  answers 
one  of  the  bride- 
groom's children  ; 
"  she  always  blub- 
bers when  papa 
g"ets  married."  — 
William  Evans, 
jun.,  8,  Fiiilay 
Street,  Kensing-- 
ton,  Liverpool. 
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M;  Waldeck-Rousseau 

is    none    the    worse    after 


I  QUITE    well  re- 
member    my     first  Whi 
visit  to  church  when  ■-' 

between  the  ag-e  of  three  and  four  years.  Our  clergyman 
had  a  habit  during  his  sermon  of  pointing  with  his  forefinger. 
I  had  watched  him  very  intently  for  same  time,  when  to  the 
consternation  of  my  mother-,  but  amusement  of  those  near, 
I  cried  c-ut,  "  O,  look  at  him,  he's  Homocea,  touching  the 
spot."— H.  Eskholme,  55,  Wellington  Lane,  Hull. 

My  first  recollection  of  going-  to  church  is  very  vivid  in  my 
mind.  Before  starting,  my  mother  came  to  me  and  said, 
"Now,  my  chUd,  here  is  your  collection,"  and  at  the  same 
time  handed  me  a  threepenny  bit  and  a  penny  ;  on  asking 
if  I  was  to  put  all  the  money  in,  I  was  told  that  if  Mr. 
Graspall  (being  chief  elder)  came  round^T  was  to  put  in  the 
threepenny  bit ;  but  if  Mr.  Meekman  came,  I  was  only  to 
put  in  the  penny.  And  the  threepenny  piece  went  ! — Miss 
M.  E.  Soittar,  The  Heugh,  Stonehaven,  N.B. 


Like  most  people,  I. made  my  first  visit  to  church  in  t he- 
arms  of  my  mother.  Of  course,  being-  born  at  a  very  early 
age,  I  do  not  remember  the  details  of  the  generally  noisy 
performance — namely,  that  of  being  christened.  The  eventful 
day  came,  and  I  was  there  ;  it  is  said  I  went  through  tin- 
cold  water  ordeal  without  disturbing  anyone  in  the  least. — 
T.  Driver,  22,  Landseer  Street,  Oldham. 

v    v    * 

My  first  visit  to  church  was  a  very  curious  one  indeed.  I 
was  seated  at  the  end  of  our  pew,  and  a  farmer's  son  who  used 
to  deliver  milk  to  our  house  was  seated  at  the  end  of  the  adjoin- 
ing one.     During   the   sermon   he   fell  asleep,  and  I  noticed 

that  mo,t  of  (he 
people  round  were 
smiling  at  him. 
As  he  was  a  fa- 
vourite of  mine 
(he  used  to  ride 
me  in  his  milk 
cart),  I  thought 
I  should  do  him 
a  favour  .  if  I 
woke  him  up.  I 
gave  him  a  few 
taps  on  his  arm, 
but  l)e  did  not 
seem  to  take 
any  notice,  so  I 
gave  him  rather 
a  hard  nudge, 
knocking  his  arm 
from  its  support. 
Bang  went  his 
head  on-  the  edge 
of  the  pew,  and 
simultaneous!}-  he 
yelled  out  at  the 
top  of  his  voice, 
"Milk!"  He 

thought  he  was 
delivering  milk, 
as  lie  was  so 
used  to  it.  —  G. 
Atkinson,  97, 
Oxford  Street, 
Sheffield. 

*    *    * 

My  name  is  Sam, 
and  my  first  ex- 
perience at  church 
has  reference  to 
my  Biblical  patro- 
nymic. 


,  the   French  Premier 

all    his    bad    carriage    accidents 


I       was 
the       charge 

of  my  Aunt  Kate,  who,  after  much  ineffectual  coaxing-  to 
keep  me  quiet,  had  at  last  bribed  me  to  sit  still  by  handing 
me  a  packet  of  chocolates.  To  enjoy  the  feast  more  com- 
fortably, I  stood  down  on  the  floor  at  the  end  of  the  seat, 
out  of  sight  of  the  minister,  who  I  imagined  had  got  his 
wrathful  eye  on  me,  and  I  was  more  than  a  trifle  afraid  of 
the  big-  man  with  the  great  black  gown.  Judge  of  my 
youthful  horror  and  alarm,  therefore,  when  I  heard,  like 
the  voice  of  doom  breaking  in  upon  my  furtive  feast  of 
chocolates,  the  stentorian  voice  of  the  preacher  as  he 
reiterated  the  awful  words:  "And  again  the  Lord  called 
Samuel!  Samuel!"  My  ju\  nile  heart  sank  to  my  boots, 
as  I  spontaneously  made  answer  from  my  apparently  dis- 
covered retreat,  with  my  mouth  half-full  of  chocolates  : 
"  Plea — plea — please,  it  wasn't  me  !  "  My  aunt  treated  me 
shamefully  for  a  long  time  after. — Sam  Murray,  care  of 
Walter  Murray,  29,  Wellogate  Place,  Hawick,  N.B. 
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*     THE    KING   AND    QUEEN    AT    DARTMOUTH     * 


The  trowel  with  which  the  mortar 
was  put  on 


The  sun  shone  fairer  on  Dart- 
mouth than  on  Devonporl  during 
the  King's  visit  last  week,  but  both 
towns  were  equally  enthusiastic  in 
their  loyalty  and  appreciation. 
Crowds  of  visitors  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  Devon  the  day  before  to 
see  the  decorations  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dart,  and  when  the  sun  rose 
ilipon  the  morning'  of  the  7th,  the 
narrow  streelswere  still  full  of  those 
who  had  been  too  merry  to  go  to 
bed.  The  long  line  of  stands  was 
quickly  filled  with  those  eager  to 
see  the  King'  and  Queen,  and  when 
at  last  at  about  two  o'clock  the 
train  arrived  at  Kingswear, 
every  point  of  vantage  had  been 
secured,  and  the  Pavilion  packed 
full.  Neither  looked  in  the  least  a 
bit  tired,  and  thus  they  gave  ample 
testimony  to  the  comfort  provided 
b)'  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  during'  the  long  journey 
from  London.  Their  Majesties 
stayed  in  Dartmouth  about  an  hour. 
v     v     s? 

Important  Notice. — Owing  to 
the  large  number  of  photographs 
sent  in  for  the  "Interesting  Fa- 
milies "  Competition,  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  out  the  results  in  time 
for  this  week's  issue.  Next  week, 
however,  the  successful  pictures 
wiSl  be  reproduced. 


The  casket  presented  to  the  Kiuj 

(Designed  by  Sir  George  Chubb) 


The  King  and  Queen  beside  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Royal  Naval  College 
in  the   Pavilion:  a  unique  photo  taken  specially   for  the  "Budget" 
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THE    KING    AND    QUEEN    IN    THE    WEST 


The   King   addressing   engineering   students,  Key  ham 
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smooth,   soapy,   insipid  tilings,    they 


Tiie  difficulty  of  apprehending  the  female  character    that   have  none: 
s  well-nigh  insurmountable.     Woman  has  been  called    clog  in  no  time." 
:hameleon,  weathercock,  enigma  ;  but  an  enigma  has  ;      "  But  pears  cat  straight  through— swe.et  to  the  pip," 
1  solution  which  may  be  reached  by  patience  or  accident,  I  I  said,  gazing  quizzically  at  my  latest   sketch.      "  Betty 

is  a  pear." 

Laura  laughed  generously*. 

"  Foolish  boy,  keep  your  illusions.  You  can  clean 
your  brushes  in  them.  Degas  saw  wonderful  things  in 
his  models,  things  hidden  from  the  vulgar  eye." 

"  I    am    ylad    vou    mentioned    Deijas.       i    mean    to 


1  weathercock  will  confess  the  bent  of  the  wind,  tot- 
however  short  a  space,  and  the  colour  of  the  chameleon 
•an  be  periodically  proved  by  its  dietary.  But  woman 
—  she  is  a  reiterating  question,  an  argument  sans  crux, 
1  volume  with  uncut  leaves  dotted  about  through  the 
most  exciting  chapters.  Without  the  right  clue  you 
nust  dip  and  skip,  now  pricked,  now  irritated,  till  you  ,  see  more  than  this  Betty  of  the  Ballet.    Take  me  to  vou; 


class. 

"  O.  I  don't  dance  in  the  class.  I  have  a  private 
lesson  when  the  girls  are  gone.  You  can  come  this 
afternoon  at  four." 

We  made  a  long  journey  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  to 
a  hole  somewhere  in  Lambeth,  and  entered  a  dismal 
establishment. 

Laura  slipped  off  her  walking-shoes,  and  announced 
her  intention  to  make  a  change  of  toilette. 

I  forthwith  escaped  through  a  further  door,  an  ! 
found  myself  in  a  large,  bare  room,  facing  a  middl  - 
aged  man,  who  was  evidently  the  dancing-master,  M. 


and   my   interest    in    the 


ipproach  a  frenzy  bordering  on  madness.  For  you  like 
to  know  the  sort  of  creature  you  are  dealing  with — a 
painter  especially,  since  his  fame  hai\gs  on  his  know- 
ledge— hence  these  ruminations  round  Betty. 

Betty  ?  you  say  do  we  not  all  know  her  ?  Does  not 
her  dimpled  face  peer  out  of  the  weekly  papers,  and  do 
not  their,  columns  expose  and  magnify  every  little 
jletail  of  her  life— her  fads,  her  fancies,  and  her  follies  ' 
Cannot  we  see  her  night  after  night  whisking  her  mazy 
skirts  in  the  limelight  and  opening  the  carnation  folds 
jf  her  lips  to  patter  enchanting  nonsense  and  pout 
promises  as  brittle  as  piecrust?  Dear  little  Betty! 
How  her  twinkling  feet  make  merry,  light  as  sea-foam  j  Dupres. 

frothing  on  shells  ;  how  our  pulses  throb  and  dance  in  |      I   explained   my    presence, 
pace  with  hers  ;  how  our  ears  dote  on  the  fragile,  cooing   ballet. 

tones  of  her  dainty  voice  as  it  coquettes  with  banalities,  ;  "  Mais  certainement—  of  course.  Ze  beauty  of  ze 
dirts  with  the  very  bars  of  melody  that  sill)  men  have1  human  form  is  never  so  fine  as  when  it  moves  to  my 
cried  to  make  witty  and  pretty.     But  the  prettiness  and    visli.     You  \  ill  see. " 

.vittiness  are  Betty's  ;  do  we  not  all  know  that  ?  Do  Laura  entered  in  a  short,  fan-pleated  frock,  with  black 
we  not  know  that  the  shiver  of  the  violins  is  only  silk  knickerbockers,  and  lacy  frills  shrouding  the  knees, 
[uaint  when  Betty  shudders  at  the  whisper  of  a  kiss,  Her  silken  hose  and  shiny  pumps  make  her  ahead) 
that  the  cyclone  strings  and  wind  fades  exquisitely,  graceful  as  she  chassed  by  way  of  experiment  across 
''like  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain,"  simplv  because  Betty,  the  bare  boards  from  the  orange-toothed  piano  at  one 
>ur  whimsical  dear,  chooses  to  sigh  for  having  shud-  end  to  the  camp  chairs  at  the  other.  The  ballet-master 
lered  ?  And  when  at  last  she  cries,  to  think  she  sighs,  made  his  way  to  a  small  conservatory— a  hospital  for 
lor  that  at  which  she  shuddered,  we  all  clap  our  hands  effete  bulbs  and  straggling,  deformed  geraniums  -and 
to  splitting— not,  O,  not  at  the  music,  but  in  wild  col-  snatching  up  a  watering-can  laid  the  dust  which  already 
lective  rapture  over  the  vagaries  of  our  Betty  !  began  to  thicken  the  air. 

In  this  way  I  thought  I  knew  her  every  trick  and  wile.  Then  operations  began.  To  me  they  were  deeply  in- 
and  whim,  till  1  came  to  paint  her  picture,  till  one  after  teresting,  because  Betty's  face  and  form  were  continually 
mother  my  charcoal  lines  were  flicked  from  the  canvas,  before  my  eyes,  and  the  one  thing  wanting  to  make  m\ 
ind  I  succumbed  to  that  paralysing  sense  of  total  work  a  chef-d'oeuvre  was,  I  hoped,  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
iefeat  which  is  almost  always  the  punishment  ot  swollen  covery.  Laura  placed  herself  in  an  attitude,  glanced  at 
imbition.  What  was  wrong  ?  tasked  myself.  What  her  instructor,  who  had  armed  himself  with  a  fiddle, 
had  I  missed  ?  The  pose,  the  expression,  the  throb  of  and  with  its  first  tones  commenced  a  series  of  evolu- 
motion  ?  Weeks  passed  :  then  I  worked  again,  made  ,  tions.  Sketch-book  in  hand,  I  followed  her  movements, 
a  new  stud),  and  consulted  my  cousin  Laura.  She  now  noting  a  six-step  shuffle  straight  a-down  the  length 
knew  something  of  dancing  and  was  at  that  time  of  the  boards;  now  sketching  the  action  of  her  anus, 
practising  ballet  steps,  a  necessary  accompaniment — so  [  which,  balancing  that  of  the  feet,  swayed  inversely  with 
>he  had  been  told— to  her  debut  in  comic  opera.  |  every  bend  of  the  knees.     Then  came  an  etherealised 

"The  face  is  perfection,"  she  said.  "The  little  |  milkmaid  step  that  might  have  been  termed  an  arm- 
droop  in  the  left  eye— she must  have  .been  born  winking  akimbo  gallop  had  not  the  two  wrists  been  pressed 
—and  the  upward  curve  at  the  corner  of  the  lip,  they  '  further  forward  against  the  waist,  with  their  pink  palms 
:ouldn't  be  improved'.."  j  glowing  outwards.      In  this  pose  poor  Laura's  limbs 

I  shook  my  head.  Laura's  verdict  was  unsatisfactory.  j  looked  obdurate  as  sawdust,  while  Betty's  had  bent  like 
The  human  mind  so  often  demands  an   opinion    when  i  wax  to  the  will  of  the  modeller.      Meanwhile  the  fiddle 


:t  really  wants  a  looking-glass. 

"  Perhaps  if  1  could   get   more   action — more   of  the 
warmth  which  goes  with  action ?  " 

"  It  would  affect  the  flesh  tint,  certainly.   You  should 
see  me  pirouetting  at  Dupres — a  peonv  isn't  in  it." 

I    should  like   to  see   you,"   1    said,    jumping   at  a 


fluttered,  and  the  master  now  and  then  exemplified  tin- 
grace  of  any  particular  attitude  he  desired.  You  could 
observe  his'  beautiful  build,  the  symmetry  of  ever) 
movement,  despite  the  impediment  of  two  gouty-looking 
feet  encased  in  cloth-covered  boots  of  original  design. 
His  features  were  certainly  distinguished,  and  the  trim- 


probable  solution  of  my  difficulties,  "particularly  in  I  ness.  of  his  prematurely  blanched  hair  made  a  curious 
daylight.     One  gets  better  to  the  core  of "  j  contrast  to  the  general  dilapidation  of  the  surroundings. 

"  With  women,"  Laura  interrupted,  "it's  safest  to!  His  poses,  one  quickly  following  the  other,  were  all  pic- 
reject  the  core."  i  turesque.     With  every  turn  of  the  head  or  bend  of  a 

"Cynic.  You  admit  the  downiest  have  the  hardest  j  knee  or  stretch  of  an  arm,  some  fresh  revelation  ot 
hearts — like  peaches,  eh?"  I  physical  equipoise  delighed  the  eye. 

"  1  didn't  mean  to  be  cynical.  You  can  avoid  the  hard'!  After  the  performance  of  Laura  a  sense  of  disappoint- 
part.      It  is  better  than  choosing  the  human  plantains    ment  weighed    on    me.     All   these  attitudes,    all    these 
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evolutions  I  had  seen  in  their  perfection  through  the 
medium  of  Betty.  No  grace  of  motion  could  equal 
hers,  no  actuality  portrayed  by  another  could  be  half  as 
exquisite  as  even  the  baldest  reminiscence  of  her. 

On  the  wall  of  the  little  bed-chamber  where  M. 
Dupres  courteously  accompanied  me  were  man)-  photo- 
graphs, faded  but  still  recognisable,  of  himself  dressed 
in  tights  or  other  theatrical  frippery.  He  took  evident 
pleasure  in  watching  my  appreciation  of  the  curious 
attitudes  in  which,  to  show  off  in  their  fullest  perfection 
the  lithe  muscles  and  magnificent  symmetry  of  his 
agile  frame,  he  had  been  portrayed. 

"  You  must  have  danced  a  great  deal,"  I  questioned, 
seeing  that  some  remark  was  required  of  me. 

"  Danced  !  "  he  said,  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  smudgy 
ceiling.  "  Yes,  it  is  feefteen  year  ago,  but  I  remember 
it  like  jesterdav.  All  overe  in  vone  moment,  a  coup  de 
fouet  ve  call  it." 

I  begged  for  an  explanation. 

"  I  vas  ze  first — ze  very  first.  One  leap  into  ze  air  I 
could  do  — so  high,"  he  said,  lifting  his  hand  descrip- 
tively ;  "a  leap  zat  no  vone  vould  dare — my  fortune 
vas  made.  Pupils  came  from  all -ze  countries  to  learn 
from  me  s"ome  Jestle  '  pas,'  but  zere  vas  no  time.  Zen, 
vone  night  zere  came  a  king  to  see  m.e — me,  ze  king  of 
ze  dance — ah  !  I  may  say  zat  now  it  is  all  gone  !  I 
danced  ;  ze  air  vas  no  lighter  zan  1  .  .  .  ze  people 
shouted,  zey  called,  zey  encored.  Again  I  danced,  high, 
high,  higher,  and  zen — crack  !" 

He  brought  his  two  hands  together  with  a  sharp 
click.  His  face  was  convulsed  with  emotion,  and 
presently  he  took  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and 
wiped  the  damp  from  his  brow. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  feefteen  year — hut  to  me 
it  is  to-day.  Zere — in  my  leg  was  a  break" — he  pointed 
to  the  place  a  little  above  his  ankle  and  below  the  calf. 
w  You  could  put  a  finger  into  it — that  vone  muscle  vas 
my  fortune — it  vas  gone — split  in  vone  moment." 

His  sad  eyes  stared  blankly  out  from  the  cracked 
unclean  window  as  though  reviewing  a  vast  panorama 
ot  his  early  years. 

"  How  sad  ■  terrible!  Is  this  a  common  accident," 
I  inquired  of  him. 

"Common?  Yez,  ze  coup  de  fouet;  but  zis  vas 
vor.se.  For  long  I  lay  in  bed,  my  brain  made  mad 
to  know  zat  all  vas  ovare,  zat  all  vas  lost.  Zey  offered 
me  half  vage  to  teach,  hut  no— not  vere  I  had  been  ze 
first — ze  very  first.  I  left  England  and  my  friends,  I 
hoped  tor  evere." 

"Was  that  not  foolish?"  I  asked,  viewing  the 
greasy  curtains  and  other  surrounding  evidences  of 
povertyr. 

"  Voofish  ?  Ah,  ve  are  al-1  fools  vhen  ve  lover  I  had 
loved  :  she  vas  almost  mine,  but  she  vas  too  young,  a 
child  dancer  of  feefteen  summers^  So  sveet,  so  beauti- 
ful.. She  learnt  from  me  my  art,  every  jeste,  every 
perfection.  She  vould  have  been  my  vife,  my  queen — 
but  after  zis,  I  ran.  Vhen  my  senses  came  I  knew 
that  I  could  be  no  more  rich — only  a  poor  dead  dog  in 
her  vay.  For  zis  I  fled  ze  country.  I  came  back  after 
i'eefteen  year,  no  longer  ze  great  Salvador,  but  plain 
M,  Dupres — back  to  hear  of  Bet'tv " 

"Betty  !"  I  echoed. 

"Yes,  the  first  dancer  in  London — my  leetle  Betty — 
you  have  zeen  her  ?  "  And  he  lifted  a  hand  to  a  portrait 
over  his  pillow. 

I  recognised  with  dismay  th'e  child  face  — the  merry 
smile  art  the  corner  ot  the  lip. 

"  Thjs  is  the  very  woman  I  am  trying  to  paint." 

"  Sapristi ! "    he    exclaimed,    and  again    wiped    his  l 
brow.       "You    vill    keep    my   zecret ?      Ze   years   of 
zacrifice,  let  them  not  be  known  to  her."     His  face  was 
wrinkled  and  livid  with  anxiety. 

"  Your  confidence  is  sacred  ;  I  am  honoured  by  it," 
I  said,  extending  a  hand,  for  Laura  just  then  opened 
the  door  upon  us. 


She  laughed  whimsically  at  my  almost  emotional 
leave-taking  of  a  total  stranger,  and  chaffed  me  about 
it  when  we  got  outside. 

"  I  have  much  to  be  grateful  for  to  him— to  you,"  I 
said.  "  My  picture  is  almost  achieved.  I  may  be 
worthy  to  follow  at  the  heels  of  Degas  yet.8 

When  Betty  next  came  to  the  studio  she  thought 
my  painting  was  completed,  and  skipped  about  in 
front  of  the  canvas  with  the  genuine  joy  of  gratified 
vanity. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  it  was  done,  and  I  needn't 
have  got  into  these,"  she  said,  lilting  the  hem  of  her 
gauze  skirt  to  her  lips— a  fascinating  trick  which, 
to  use  her  own  expression,  invariably  "  brought  down 
the  house." 

1  looked  at  the  laughing  row  of  white  teeth  and 
thought  of  Dupres. 

"You  still  want  a  touch  or  two.  Just  get  into 
position  for  one  moment." 

"  You'll  spoil  me,"  she  warned,  jumping  to  her  place 
on  the  "  throne"  and  shooting  out  an  ankle  that  would 
have  unhinged  Diogenes. 

"  Nothing  could  spoil  you,'""  I  said,  gallantly,  and  a 
paint  tube  levelled  in  the  direction  of  my  head  was  the 
reward  of  my  politeness. 

"  You  don't  aim  as  well  as  you  dance.  How  did  you 
learn — at  a  training  school,  or  where?  " 

"  To  dance  ?  Bah  !  training  schools  can't  teach  the 
fine  poetry  of  movement.  They  knock  the  prose  into 
you,  but — but  the  poetry  I  learnt  from — O — a  man 
who  was  great  in  his  day.'£ 

"  Salvador?"  I  ventured. 

She  blushed  faintly. 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"You  gave  the  cue.  Salvador  was  the  greatest 
name  I  could  think  of " 

"  You  know  something  of  dancing,  then  ?  " 

"Very  little.  I  have  heard  he  had  an  accident  or 
something  that  affected  his  career." 

"  Yes  :  it  turned  his  head.  He  was  to  have  married 
me,  but,  like  all  men,  he  was  ungrateful  ;  he  changed 
— changed  quite  suddenly." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  I  nursed  him  night  and  day.  He  had  no  mother, 
no  sister,  and  I  thought  I  could  be  all  the  world  to  him. 
Little  girls  are  romantic,  and  he  was  too  ill  to  know. 
Before  he  recovered  consciousness  I  sent  an  old  woman' 
to  attend  him  ;  but  one  fine  day,  when  well  enough,  he 
bolted." 

"Where?" 

"Lord  knows!"  Betty's  language  was  not  John- 
sonian.) "  Do  you  think  I  wa*s  going  to  crawl  a.ter 
him  and  grovel ?  " 

"  There  is  no  grovelling  where  love  levels." 

"But  it  didn't  level,"  she  said  angrily,  as  though 
the  reproach  stung — "  it  didn't  level.  I  would  have 
chucked  my  whole  future  for  him  :  1  would  now,  while 
he  ....  O,  don't  talk  of  it,"  she  exclaimed  huskily, 
whisking  the  back  of  her  hand  across  her  eyes  ;  "  I 
tell  myself  it  was  all  for  the  best." 

The  tone  [implied  a  query,  but  I  made  no  answer. 
There  were  heard  thrills  in  the  air,  and  my  brush, 
pregnant  with  their  subtle  rhythm,  was  travailing  fast. 

"  Why  don't  you  say  it  was  ?  "  she  persisted.  *'  You 
know  that  love— real  love — is  worse  than  handcuffs." 

"  '  A,  cloying  treacle  to  the  wings  of  independence' — 
eh  ?  Keats  would  have  been  glad  of  the  treacle  never- 
theless." 

"  Perhaps.  Wouldn't  we  just  drown  in  it  if  we 
could?  ....  But,  after  all,  I  should  have  been  a  fat 
lump  of  domesticity  by  now,"  she  laughed,  straighten- 
ing her  lithe  limbs  and  resuming  her  conventional 
smile. 

In  a  moment  she  had  become  the  world's  Betty  again 
— bewitching,  coy,  insouciante  Betty. 

But  a  tear-drop  still  clung  to  her  eyelashes. 
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At  work  on  the  Cambridge   boat 


Fish  out   of  water  :  Crossing  bridge 


Waiting  for  the   boat  to  come  out  Four  old  "Blues"  as  pacemakers 

Practising  for  the  great  race  (Oxford  v.  Cambridge)  next  Saturday   (Photos  by  Caiicott) 


Cricket   at    Davos  on   the    Ice  (see  "News  and   Views''^, 


[Photo  hv  Wild  Mnir   j 
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*      *      THE    CRAFT    OF   THE    CRIMINAL:       *      * 

SOME     KNOTTY     PROBLEMS     FOR     THE     POLICE 
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The  line  which  divides  the  respectable  and  the  respected 
member  of  Society  from  the  skilful  criminal  is  very  narrow. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  bold  statement,  and  one  which 
may  cause  many  of  my  readers  to  open  wide  their  eyes  with 
astonishment.  I  hope,  however,  in  the  course  of  this  airl.icle 
to  convince  them  that  it  is  a  plain  expression  of  truth,  which 
must  be  obvious  to  any  thinking-  and  observant  person. 

One  frequently  hears  the  observation  that  if  So-and-So — 
indicating-  some  prominent  criminal — had  only  exercised  his 
talents  in  a  worthy  cause  he  would  have  occupied  a  credit- 
able and  distinguished  position  in  the  world.  And  in  all 
human  probability  this  is  a  truism.  A  man  who  figured 
largely  in  a  recent  criminal  trial,  and  is  now  in  durance 
vilest,  was  at  one  time  looked  up  to  as  "one  of  the  best," 
in  a  certain  locality  not  far  from  town.  He  helped  many  a 
man  out  of  a  "  tight  corner,"  and  was  quite   indiscriminate 

in  his  liberality. 
Had  it  not  been 
for  an  accident 
bringing  his  ope- 
rations under  the 
notice  of  the 
police,  he  might 
have  gone  re- 
gretted to  his 
grave,  leaving 
an  honoured 

name  behind. 
Life  is  largely 
made  up  of 
chances.  Society 
will  pet  a  suc- 
cessful wrong- 
doer ;  but  once 
he  is  foolish 
enough  to  be 
found  out,  it  is 
all  up  with  him. 
Amidst  the  mot- 
ley population 
of  our  penal 
prisons,  there 
are         at  the 

present  day 
many  men  who, 
were  it  not  for 
such  accidents 
as  above  referred 
to,  would  be 
living  in  an 
odour  of  honesty 
and  respecta- 
bility, aye,  even 
of  sanctity  !  All 
sections  of  society  are  represented  in  our  various  prisons. 

In  speaking  of  the  skill  of  the  criminal,  I  am  inclined  to 
except  homicides  ;  but  even  among  these  talented  persons 
have  figured  from  time  to  time.  Human  motives  are 
mysterious,  and  the  ramifications  of  the  human  mind  are 
manifold.  Where  moral  responsibility  succumbs  to  the 
influence  of  avarice,  greed,  lust,  revenge,  and  the  other 
cardinal  sins  which  beset  mankind,  then  the  criminal  in- 
stinct steps  in.  The  power  of  resistance  is  miuch  stronger 
with  some  than  with  others.  I  knew  a  desperate  criminal, 
an  expert  burglar,  who  was  moved  to  tears  at  the  distress 
of  a  stag'e  heroine.  He  had  doffed  "  business,"  and  was 
then  human — not  a  cracksman.  The  impression,  however, 
was  but  transitory  :  written  in  sand,  for  the  first  wind  or 
wave  to  obliterate. 

Among  all  classes  of  skilful  criminals  the  forger  stands 
an  easy  first.  A  man  of  infinite  resource  and  patience,  he 
can  work  wonders  with  a  graving-  tool  or  a  pen.  The  Black 
Museum  of  New  Scotland  Yard  contains  many  brilliant 
specimens  of  his   handiwork.     The  various  banks  are  at  a 


loss  how  to  protect  themselves  against  his  "operations." 
The  coiner  also  is  possessed  of  considerable  skill,  attended 
with  much  cunning-  and  daring.      He  has  given   the   police 


An  incriminating   letter   in   the 
Canliara  Read  case 


some  very  exciting-  work,  and  has  contributed  numerous 
interesting  exhibits  to  the  museum.  These  include  an 
entire  outfit  for  making  money  by  unorthodox  means — 
plaster  mould,  crucible,  rack,  iron  spoon,  pewter,  &c,  all 
complete. 

The  list  of  undiscovered  crimes  is  a  long-  one  ;  but  in  view 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  police  frequently  have  to  contend 
with,  the  hard  knots  they  are  called  upon  to  disentangle, 
it  is  not  remarkably  or  alarmingly  long-.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  an  arrest  cannot  be  made,  however  sure 
in  their  own  minds  the  police  may  be  that  a  certain  indi- 
vidual is  guilty  of  a  certain  crime,  unless  there  is  sufficient 
tangible  evidence  to  warrant  it.  That  they  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the  truth  to  light,  I  have 
seen  ample  evidence.  The  general  public,  however,  do  not 
see  the  results  of,  or  hear  about  a  tithe  of  their  work.  They 
employ  various  means  of  bringing  a  criminal  to  justice,  at 
once  or  in  the  future.  Some  years  ago  a  mysterious  murder 
was  perpetrated  in  a  workshop  at  Stepney,  which  has  never 
been  discovered.  The  police  still  have  in  their  possession 
a  model  of  the  doors,  which  were  of  peculiar  construction, 
which  may  yet  be  used  against  "some  person  or  persons 
unknown." 

ll  would   be  difficult  to  beat   the  strenuous  efforts  of  tli3 


Dr.  Ncale'S 
pill- box 
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Scotch   police   in  (lie  Ardlamoni.   case.      They  impersonates 
the  various  characters  in  the    tragedy,    placed    themsefve; 
in  different  positions  in   the  wood,  and  were  photographec 
tlius,  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  theory 
to  judge  and  jury.     One  of  the  most  in- 
exp'icable  homicides  who  ever  lived  was 
Ni  ill     Cream,     who     killed     indiscrimi- 
nately and    without    any    apparent  rea- 
son.       His    elaborate  pill-cast;    now   re- 
poses  in  the  police   museum.     Canham 
Read,   the   Southend     murderer,    was  a 
strange  mixture    of    excessive    cunning 
and  credulity.      He  look  the  bare  word 
of  the  woman   he  betrayed,   and    based 
his    subsequent    actions     upon     it.        It 
happened     to    be     the    reverse    of     the 
truth,  and   cost   both  their  lives.     Also, 
while    in     hiding,    he    kept   up    a 
voluminous    correspondence    with 
his    brother    and    other    persons, 
making  quite  a  formidable  array 
of  documentary  evidence  against 
himself. 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  where 
the  criminal   has  overdone    the   craft    of 

his     calling,      and      worked      his     own        Model  of  a  dooi 
undoing.  H.  L.  Adam.  policc  to  he, 


again.  The  greatest  man  i 
He  was  called  the  boy  bach 
fifteen,  unmarrici 


made  by  the 
p  the  jury 


Henry  VIII.  was  the  greatest  widower  that  ever  lived 
(said  a  schoolboy  in  his  essay).  He  was  born  at  Anno 
Domini  in  the  .year  1066  B.C.  He  had  510  wives,  besides 
women  and  children.  The  first  was  beheaded  and  after- 
wards executed  ;  the  second  was  revoked,  and  never  smiled 


this  reign  was  Mr.  Wolsey. 
lor,  being  born  at  the  age  ot 
Had  he  obeyed  his  wife  as  diligently  as 
he  obeyed  the  King-,  she  would  not 
have  deprived  liim  of  his  grey  hairs. 
llcmy  VIII.  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Wolsey 
because  he  courted  Anne  Boleyn.  Hi 
also  quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  because 
he  called  him  Fido  the  Offensive.  If' 
also  quarrelled  with  the  monasteries. 
He  pulled  down  barns  and  built  greatei 
ones,  and  the  last  state  of  that  man 
was  worse  than  (he  first.  He  died  on 
the  "Field  of  the  Cloth  .,1  Gold.' 
His  horse  trod  on  a  redliot  cinder,  and 
there  was  gnashing  and  weeping  of 
teeth.  In  this  reign  the  Bible  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Titus  Oaks, 
who  was  ordered  to  be  chained  up 
in  the  church.  It  was  in  l his  reign  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  discovered 
America,  and  invented  the  curfew  bell 
to  prevent  fires  in  theatres.  Henry  VIII. 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandmother, 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  "  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,"  who  was  sometimes 
the  "Lady  of  the  Lake,''  or 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  '■ 
PYE,      Mona    Cottage,     Upper 


called 
"The 
H.    \\ 
Hellesdon,  Norwich. 

*    ¥    * 
Thk   King's  champion  is  to  figure   no  more  at   the  Coro- 
nation ;  but    his  effigy  resplendent  with  all  the  bravery  of 
armour  is  to  be  preserved  at  Windsor, 


Supposed  position  of  the  victim  in  the  Ardlamont  case— entering  the  thicket 
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HOW   TO    SPEND    BANK    HOLIDAY    COMPETITION 


First  Prize,  7s.   6d. 

As  I  lie  flitting-  season  is  coming'  on,  and  people  don't 
know  where  to  spend  their  holidays,  I  have  attempted  to 
help  them  by  advising-.  Mothers  to  g'O  to  Margate  ;  night 
birds  to  take  a  fast  train  to  rollicking  Ramsgate  ;  people 
who  are  in  a  hurry,  who  have  only  a  few  days  to  spare, 
can't  select  a  better  spot  than  Hastings  ;  military  men  who 
have  seen  service  will  be  quite  at  home  in  Scarboro'  ; 
moralists  will  find  "sermons  in  stones,'  and  also  in  chalk, 
at  Gravesend  ;  cads  who  ogle  even"  pretty  girl  they  meet, 
will  be  in  their  element  at  Broadstairs  ;  gossiping  old 
maids  can  talk  as  much  as  the}-  like  at  Clacton-on-Sea  ; 
washerwomen  should  go  to  Pegwell  Bay  ;  jockeys  can 
have  plenty  of  practice  at  Canterbury  ;  hard-working 
people  should  take  a  trip  to  Charnwood  Forest  (for  rest). 
—Mr.  A.  L.  Mills",  32,  Hunt  Street,  Nottingham. 


Second   Prize,   7s.    (id. 

I  intend  to  spend  Bank  Holiday  by  putting-  on  my  most 
fascinating  face  an' my  Sunday  suit — same  suit  as  I  pinched 
trom  a  scarecrow — and  sallying-  forth  into  the  pea-green 
country.  Keeping  my  peepers  open  for  anything  to  be 
appropriated  from  a  hen's  egg  to  a  bicvcle.  When  the 
pangs  o'  hung-er  insinuate  themselves  beneath  my  waistcoat 
1  simply  make  sure  no  copper  is  in  sight,  and  then  boldly 
saunters  up  to  the  door  o'  the  nearest  house  an'  asks  for 
what  I  want.  Sometimes  I  get  it,  sometimes  not.  I  gene- 
rally persevere  till  I  do.  The  inner  man  refreshed,  I  sit  an' 
watch  those  poor  cyclists  toiling-  along  an'  the  motor  men 
hangin'  on  to  their  paraffin  cans  for  dear  life,  an'  I  thank  my 

stars  that  I'm  jest  a  simple  tr tourist.    Jest  so.  —  "  Weary 

Willy,"    care    of    the     Landlord,     The     Winterton    Arms, 
Crocker  Hill,  near  Chichester. 


Third    Prize,    7s.   6d. 

To  my  mind  the  more  universal  methods  of  spending-  a 
Bank  Holiday  are  by  no  means  the  ideal  ones.  If  such  an 
occasion  is  to  be  spent  to  advantage  the  claims  of  recreal  ion 
as  well  as  those  of  pleasure  must  necessarily  be  satisfied. 
When  a  hurried  trip  to  the  seaside  or  a  leisurely  stroll  in  the 
Park  is  undertaken  the  former  receive  but  scant  considera- 
tion. Equally  little  physical  benefit  is  derived  from  watching 
a  cricket  or  football  match  during  part  of  the  day.  The 
holiday  should  rather  be  spent  in  actually  participating  in 
such  games.  It  is  only  by  actual  participation  in  healthy 
sport  that  British  manhood  can  hope  to  maintain  a  standard  of 
excellence  ;  and  for  that  reason  every  available  opportunity 
lor  approaching  that  standard  should  be  eagerly  embraced, 
— S.  H.  Burgess,  Kelvingrove  House,  Bridge  of  Allan,  N.B. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

If  you  live  in  a  town,  spend  it  in  the  country  :  and  if  you 
live  in  the  country,  go  up  to  town.  Change  is  as  good  as  a 
rest,  and  change,  in  the  shape  of  money,  is  a  rest  twice  over. 
If  the  weather  is  cold,  get  a  drop  of  something  to  keep  you 
warm  ;  and  if  too  hot,  cool  down  a  bit.  Should  the  day  be 
very  dry,  take  something  to  wet  your  whistle  ;  and  if  it  is 
too  wet,  you  can  easily  dry  up.  Have  with  you  a  well-filled 
purse  and  "The  Little  Masterpiece"  (Black  and  White 
Budget),  and  don't  grumble  at  the  weather  ;  remember 
there's  always  some  sort  of  weather  somewhere.  N.B. —Cut 
this  out  and  paste  it  on  your  shirt-cuff,  and  if  you  meet  a 
friend,  point  it  out  to  him.  If  he  doesn't  see  the  point,  cuff 
him  ;  he  deserves  it, — T.  Evvtng,  Seamer,  Scarborough. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

As  you  want  to  know  so  much  beforehand,  get  a  Black 
and  While  Budget  and   an   ounce   of  tobacco,  and  a  good 


fire,  because  it   is  sure  to  be  a  wet  day. — G.  Gilbert,  io, 
Parr  Street,  Howie)-,  Warrington,  Lanes. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

If  it's  fine  a  trip  is  best  ; 

If  it's  rainy  take  a  rest  ; 

If  it's  neither  fine  nor  wet — 
That  is,   gloom)-  or  unsettled  — 
Do  not  be  put  out  or  nettled  , 

Do  not  grumble,   do  not   fret.   .  .  . 

If  the  one  should  love  a  girl, 

Let  him  seek  her  out  and  woo  her  ; 

Take  her  from  the   "giddy   whit  I,' 
Put   the   weighty  question   10  her. 

That's  a  very  pleasant  way 

Just   to  spend  a  holiday. 

But,   however  you  employ  it, 

Be  determined  to  enjoy  it. 
S.   Wood,   4,    Keir  Street,    Barnsley,  Yorkshire.   . 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

Easter  Monday,  count  your  beads  ; 
Whitsun  Monday,  sow  the  seeds  ; 
August  Monday,  clear  the  weeds  ; 
Christmas  Monday,  have  good  feeds. 
Miss  A.   R.   Richmond,  31,  South    Road,   Handsworth, 
Birmingham. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

The  way  the  London  bus  man  has  of  spending  his  holi- 
day on  the  'bus  of  a  fellow-driver  has  no  charm  for  me.  For 
toilers  in  the  City,  I  think  the  best  way  to  spend  Bank 
Holiday  is  to  spend  it  in  the  country,  or  by  the  sea.  The 
complete  change  of  scene  from  the  daily  toil,  and  the  fresh 
air  acts  like  a  tonic,  and  braces  and  refreshes  one  consider- 
ably.—M.  Campbfxl,  8,  West  End,  Park  Sheet,  Glasgow. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

I  should  like  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  on  Bank 
Holiday  and  ttake  my  little  sister  and  brother  for  a  picnic, 
because  we  have  no  mother  to  take  us.  We  shall  have 
some  money  saved  up  by  Bank  Holiday,  and  we  shall  have 
a  tram  ride,  some  ice  cream,  ginger  beer  and  spice  nuts, 
and  hope  to  have  a  jolly  time.  — Elsie  Nove,  13,  Edward 
Street,  Redfield,  N.  Bristol. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

The  best  way  if  I  had  the  mean-,  to  spend  Bank  Holiday 
would  be  by  taking  the  waifs  and  strays  of  our  slums  for  a 
day's  enjoyment  into  the  country  by  brakes,  and  get  the 
l.oan  of  a  large  field  and  give  them  a  good  luck  in  of  bread 
and  butter,  cake,  jam,  buns,  &c. ,  and  get  up  sports  among 
Ihem,  and  let  them  see  Nature's  handiwork,  &c.  —  Reginald 
Rees,  51,  Merthyr  Street,  Qathays,  Cardiff. 


The  way  I'  should  like  to  spend  Bank  Holiday  would  be  to 
have  a  smart  turn-out  to  hold  four,  and  drive  to  Bridgenorth, 
put  up  at  an  inn,  and  have  luncheon.  After  lunch,  a  row 
on  the  river  tor  an  hour,  then  a  walk  round  the  town  to  see 
the  chief  places  of  interest.  Back  to  the  inn  to  tea,  and 
finish  the  day  with  an  enjoyable  drive  home  by  moonlight. — 
Irene  May-,  24,  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton. 

¥   ¥     ¥ 

I  think  the  husband  should  employ  the  forenoon  in  any 
little  work  (carpentry  or  otherwise)  about  the  house,  or  do  a 
little  gardening  if  he  has  any  ground.  In  the  afternoon  he 
should  take  his  wife  and  little  ones  for  a  few  hours'  outing  ; 
either  a  sail  or  drive,  or  some  other  enjoyment,  and  then 
finish  up  the  evening  by  inviting  a  friend  or  two  in  for  a 
chat  and  smoke,  or  else  take  his  wife  to  some  popular  enter- 
tainment. So  in  this  way  he  would  not  only  pass  a  pleasant 
holiday  himself,  but  enable  her  to  share  it  with  him. — J. 
Young,  Queen's  Bay  Crescent,  Joppa,  N.B. 
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FRENCH     SHRIMPING     GIRLS     AT     ETAPLES 


A  mere  man  occasionally   helps 


The  tide  was  low  at  Paris-Plage  one  bright  afternoon  as 
I  wended  my  way  over  the  sands  in  order  to  watch  the 
shrimpers  at  work  in  the  deep  pools  left  by  tlse  receding' 
tide.      Paris-Plage  is  a  new  French  watering-place  which  is 

rapidly  growing  into 
favour,  as  now  every 
year  many  French 
families,  and  a  fevv 
English  ones,  spend  the 
summer  holidays  there. 
It  is  about  18  miles 
from  Boulogne,  and  is 
easily  reached  by  going 
first  by  train  to  Etaples, 
and  then  by  the  elec- 
tric tram  which  runs 
from  the  station  to  the 
sea — three  miles  distant. 
Although  there  are  two 
good  hotels,  the  Grand 
and  the  Hotel  des 
Bains,  man\-  of  the 
visitors  live  in  quaint 
little  chalets,  which  arc 
open  only  during  the  summer  months.  As  I  sauntered  over 
the  sands  I  saw  man)-  of  these  visitors  sitting'  in  the  shelter 
of  little  tents,  gay  with  their  man}-  coloured  awnings. 
Very  picturesque  the)-  looked,  but  more  picturesque  sti'l 
were  the  shrimpers  as  they  stood  with  their  fishing-nets  in 
their  hands   in  the  deep  sunlit  pools. 

These  "  crevette  "  women  and  g-irls — as  they  are  locallv 
called — live  at  Etaples,  but  daily  during-  the  summer  months 
walk  to  Paris-Plage  (sometimes  even  twice  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours),  a  distance  of  three  miles  each  way,  in  order  to 
fish  for  the  shrimps  in  the  large  pools  left  by  the  tide. 
Their  homes  are  at  Etaples,  a  large  fishing  village  built  on 
the  shores  of  a  tidal  river,  where  hundreds  of  fishermen  and 
their  families  live. 

While  the  men  are  spending-  long  days  and  nights  at  sea 
in  the  big  fishing-boats,  the  women  at  Etaples  are  busily 
occupied  in  many  ways.  Some  are  engaged  in  taking  care 
of  their  numerous  children,  and  yet  manage  to  find  time  to 
meet  the  boats  on  their  return  to  the  quay,  and  help  in 
carrying-  big  baskets  of  fish  to  the  auction  market.  Some 
are  engaged  in  posing  for  the  many  artists  always  to  be 
found  at  Etaples,  while  others,  both  married  women  and 
girls,    to    the   number   of  about   one   hundred,  add  to  their 


incomes  by  shrimping  at  Paris-Plage.  The  "  crevette  '  >-r 
shrimping  season  lasts  from  March  until  October,  and 
during  the.se  months  the  girls  walk  six  miles  daily  (to  Paris- 
Plage  and  back),  earning  heavy  baskets,  nets  and  fishing 
poles. 

Their  costume  is  very  quaint,  rather  like  that  of  the 
Esquimaux.  Their  skirt:;  are  short  and  very  scant}-,  and 
although  thev  actually  wear  stockings,  the  feet   are  always 


French  shrimping  girls  at  Paris-Plage 


A  fair  haul  and  a  fairer  hauler  1 

cut  off.  Very  young  girls  do  not  wear  stockings  at  all,  but 
these  are  the  exception.  They  occasionally  wear  coloured 
or  white  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads, 
but  often  go  bare-headed  and  do  not 
seem  to  feel  any  inconvenience  from  the 
hot  ravs  of  the  summer  sun.  They  are 
verv  accustomed  to  the  work,  for  they 
began  it  as  little  children  whe,n  accom- 
panying their  mothers  to  Paris-Plage  on 
shrimping-  expeditions. 

When  they  arrive  on  the  sands  after 
their  long  walk  from  Etaples,  they  begin 
their  work  at  once.  The  long  poles  to 
which  the  nets  are  attached  are  skilfully 
drawn  through  the  pools — many  of  which 
are  so  deep  that  the  women  stand  up  to 
their  waists  in  water,  and  occasionally 
even  to  their  shoulders  !  As  the  shrimps 
are  caught  they  are  thrown  by  a  dexterous 
movement  of  the  wrist  into  the  basket 
which  each  woman  carries  on  her  back, 
and  the  net  is  then  again  drawn  through 
the  water. 

There  are  generally  about  fifty  to  a 
hundred  shrimpers  at  work  every  day 
during  the  summer,  and  the  scenes  on 
the  sands  are  most  interesting  when  they 
are  toiling  in  the  deep  sunlit  pools.  Even 
the  shrimps  love  sunshine,  and  appear 
(only  to  be  caught,  alas  !)  in  far  greater 
numbers  when  the  weather  is  fine.  For 
several  hours  the  work  of  shrimping  goes 
on  untilthe  scanty  garments  of  the  girls 
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They  come   from   Etaples,   three  miles  off,   to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  shallows 


are  clinging  closely  to  theirwarmyoiinglimbs,thoughiiothing 
secerns  to  damp  their  joyous  spirits.  Even  during  the  long, 
waary  walk  home  they  often  sing  snatches  of  French  songs 
(the  words  of  which  had  better  not  be  too  closely  criticised  !), 
and  in  the  merriest  way  possible  the}'  laugh  and  chaff  with 


each  other  as  if  life  for  them  was  a  bed  of  roses  !  In  reality, 
their  life  is  a  very  rough,  hard  one.  They  are  generally 
very  poor.  The}-  live  in  small,  narrow,  crowded  streets  in 
the  fishermen's  quarters  at  Etaples,  and  are  obliged  to  leave 
their  homes  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  nitrht.     B.  H.  How. 


Nature   intended   feet   to  be   walked   upon,  not   hidden   in   boots 
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MODERN    SCIENCE    AND    MODERN    SURGERY 


Science  nowadays  can  work  such 
wonders,  that  no  one  is  ever  astonished 
however  marvellous  the  latest  discovery 
may  be.  The  puzzle  now  is  to  find  out 
what  science  cannot  do.  The  surgeon 
can  take  out  a  patient's  stomach  and 
put  it  back  ag-ain  ;  can  extract  half 
another  patient's  brain  and  forget  to  put 
it  back  without  apparently  doing'  much 
harm.  The  other  day  Dr.  Doyen, 
whose  marvellous  surgery  under  the 
cinematograph  was  described  in  the 
Budget,  separated  one  "Siamese''  twin 
from  another,  saving  one's  life  while  the 
other  died  of  consumption. 

1  The  work  of  the  X-rays  must,  ot 
course,  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers. 
It  was  used  to  find  the  bullet  lodged  in 
the  back  of  Maitre  Labori,  and  it  was 
used  the  other  day  in  extricating  the 
cut-g'lass  from  the  hands  and  arms  of 
M.  YValdeck-Rousseau, .  the  French 
Premier,  who  met  with  a  carriage 
accident.  In  South  Africa  its  use_has 
been  enormous,  of  course,  and  many  a 
Boer  bullet  has  owed  its  ejection  to  the 
marvellous  detective  powers  ot  Pro- 
fessor Rontgen's  discovcrv.  In  the 
•accompanying  pictures  we  find  it  used 
in  conjunction  with  another  great 
scientific  instrument,  a  powerful  electric 
battery,  which  attracts  metallic  sub- 
stances from  some  little  distance  under 
the  skin  to  the  surface.     In  the  case  of  so  tender  a  substance 


Locating   a  splinter  in  the 
by  the  X-rays 


clean  and  h 
n  the  eye,  the  surgeon  dare  not  use  a  probe,  and  the  result    used,  as  tin 


.■althy 
v  are 


was  in  the  old  days  that  many  a  patient 
lost  his  sight  owing  to  the  inflammation 
set  up  by  the  dangerous  lodger.  Now 
that  is  all  changed.  The  X-ray 
operator  locates  the  foreign  body  and 
the  magnet  pulls  it  out  again  SO 
easily  and  quietly  that  the  patient  pro- 
bably never  feels  it.  Who  will  say 
now  that  miracles  cannot  be  worked 
even  in  this  modern  matter-of-fact 
world  ? 

The  surgeon,  of  course,  has  in  the 
past  depended  a  great  deal  on  the 
physician,  whose  diagnosis  from  ex- 
ternal symptoms  has  been  the  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  nearly  every 
operation.  Hut  with  the  progress 
in  scientific  appliances  the  physician,  is 
gradually  being"  ousted,  and  in  another 
fifty  years  we  may  find  that  surgeons 
are  two-thirds  of  tiie  profession.  Al- 
though to  the  lav'inind  the  thought  of 
the  knife  or  scalpel  at  once  causes  a 
shudder,  yet  in  reality  it  is  often  the 
.siurest,  .swiftest  means  to  ultimate  re- 
cover}'. Pills  and  medicines  are  all 
very  well  in  their  way,  but  they  get 
at  the  disease  only  round  the  corner, 
so  to  speak.  Whereas  the  delicate 
edge  of  the  knife  penetrates  with 
lightning  speed  to  the  seal  of  evil,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  needle  and  thread 
knit    the   flesh    together  again    ov<  r   a 

wound.    Even  anaesthetics  are  being-  less 

found  to  be  less  necessary. 


Extracting   the  splinter  by  electro-magnetism—  sure  and  painless 
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MISS    ISABEL    JAY    WITH    HER    SHAGGY    PET 
Always  hap.py  and  smiling,  this  pretty  actress   is  the  favourite  of    all  London      (Photo  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  C«. 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  WITH  THE  BADMINTON  HUNT 


The  Prince  is  on  the  left  on  horseback ;  the  Princess  in  her  carriage 


The  meet  was  the  largest  on  record,  over  4,000  attending 
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"  Which  Is"  Competition 

No  less  than  thirteen  competitors 
are  right  this  week,  and  the  number 
of  cards  sent  in  has  beaten  all  pre- 
vious records.  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  was  easily  the  handsomest 
man  ;  Miss  Marie  Studholme  was 
prettiest  girl ;  "  De  Wet's  Escape" 
was  best  picture  ;  "  The  '  Hekla '  at 
Aberdeen"  was  best  paragraph  ; 
and  "Fire  Brigade"  article  best 
feature.  The  winners,  who  get  2s. 
each,  are  R.  O.  Mackay,  n,  Manor 
Place,  Edinburgh  ;  Olive  Brand, 
Convalescent  Home,  Pegwell  Bay, 
Ramsgate  ;  Muriel  Heivetson,  The 
Manor  House,  Beverley,  Yorks  ; 
W.  Taylor  5,  Russell's  Cotts,  Old 
Town,  Eastbourne,  Sussex  ;  Francis 
E.  Price,  Schoolhouse,  Wedmore, 
Weston-super-Mare  ;  H.  H.  Towner, 
1 6,  High  Street,  Maidstone  ;  Clara 
Onne,  78,  Lawton  Street,  Congle- 
ton  ;  E.  Young,  Queen's  Bay  Cres- 
cent, Joppa,  N.B.;  E.  G.  Vining,  9, 
Cherry  Orchard  Road,  East  Croy- 
don ;  Mrs.  F.  Oliver,  Hadleigh 
Villa,  Broadway,  Dorchester,  Dor- 
set ;  Austin  Yelland,  69,  Broadfield 
Park  Road,  Heeley,  Sheffield  ;  Ains- 
lee  Steer,  Soulford  Road,  Cowden- 
heath  ;  and  J.  C.  Hylton,  Ryhope, 
Sunderland. 

*  *    * 

The  Strangest  Photographic  Freaks 

I  OFTEN  get  curious  photographs 
done  by  enthusiastic  amateurs  who 
hold  their  cameras  backway  forward 
by  mistake,  or  warm  their  negatives 
atthefire,  or  otherwise  work  wonders. 
I  therefore  propose  a  competition  of 
freak  photographs,  in  which  the  five 
who  send  in  the  strangest-looking 
photographs  will  win  five  prizes  of 
7s.  6d.  each.  The  last  day  for  send- 
ing in  is  March  21st,  and  the  results 
will  be  declared  on  April  5th. 

*  *    * 

The  storyette  for  the  week  after 
next  once  more  deals  with  a  per- 
sonal subject,  a  subject  that  should 
appeal  to  every  reader.     I  want  you 


to  tell  how  you  earned  your  first  shilling  or  penny,  or  what- 
ever it  was.  If  you  never  earned  anything;  at  all,  tell  a 
story  of  someone  else's  first  earnings.  A  friend  of  milU 
with  a  keen  eye  to  business  wrote  a  sonnet  to  a  lady.  On 
reading  it  over,  he  thought  il  good  enough  lo  send  to  a 
paper,  which  accepted  it  and  paid  him  10s.  6d.  It  was  the 
first  money  he  had  ever  earned,  and  was  I  he  nucleus  of  a 
great  business — that  of  a  tallow-chandler. 
*  *  * 
It  was  on  the  beach  at  Brighton.  I  was  about  three 
years  old  at  the  lime,  and   had  attracted   the  attention  of  a 


-Miss  Muriel  Beaumont,  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre 

Photo  by  George  Garet-Chuiies 

lady  and  gentleman  near  by.  After  making  much  of  me  for 
some  time,  the  lady  said  :  "And  now,  you  little  dear,  won't 
you  tell  us  you  name?"  With  the  utmost  gravity  and 
proudly  conscious  of  recently -marked  underclothing,  I 
replied,  "My  name  is  on  my  shirt!" — Enid  R.  Gill, 
Strathmore,  Bognor,  Sussex. 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 

SCRUBB'S  cFLrDY  AMMONIA 

MARVELLOUS    PREPARATION. 


Refreshing  as  a  Turkish  Bath. 
Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Allays  the  Irritation  caused  by  Mosquito  Bites. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Etc. 


Invaluable  for  Toilet  Purposes. 

Removes  Stains  and  Grease  Spots  from  Clothing, 

Invigorating  in  Hot  Climates. 

Cleans  Plate  and  Jewellery. 

Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


SCRUBB  &  CO.,  GUILDFORD  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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AT  THE  LOOKING-GLASS 

This  week   we   are   showing'  the 
sketch      of    a     charmingly  -  pfTetty 
bridesmaid's   gown.     It  is   made  in 
a  brick-red  flaked  white  tweed,  and 
trimmed   by  pipings   of  white  glace  ] 
"k  and  ecru  lace.     The  skirt  is  cut  ! 
en    demi    princesse,  in   gores.     The  ■ 
narrow  front  is  piped  each  side  with  j 
glace  right  down   to  the  hem.     The  j 
seams   at   the    side    and    side-back 
are    piped  to  the  knee,   where    two  | 
nes  of  piping1  are  taken   round  the  j 
skirt    at  a   distance  of  about  seven  I 
inches  from  each  other,  commencing  I 
at  the   side  front   seams.      The  skirt 
has   a   verv    slight    train,    being   in-  : 
tended   for   a    walking   dress.     The 
line    at    the    waist  of  the  skirt  is  a 
very  nice  curve,  with  a  point  in  the  ! 
centre -back,    and    a    slight    curve 
down    in    front.      Piping  determines 
the    line.       The    bolero    is   cut  quite 
short,  with  rounded  fronts.      It  also 
is  piped  all  round  with  white  glace 
piping-.   The  collar  is  a  square  sailor 
at  the  back,   but  the  front  has  wide 
ravers.       A    lovely    design   of    ecru  t 
coloured  lace  is  appliqued  on  to  it.  , 
It   has   a  tightly-fitting-  sleeve,  with 
simple  turned  back  cuffs,  piped  and 
appliqued   with    lace  to    correspond 
with  the  collar.    The  vest  is  of  white 
chiffon,    tucked    and    pleated,    over 
white   glace.       The  high    neck   line 
of    the    collar  is    marked    by   black 
ribbon  velvet.   The  chiffon  is  pouched 
just  a   little,  and  is  prettily  toned  up 
by  three  smart   little  bows  of  black 
ribbon   velvet.     With   this  most  be- 
coming'  g-pwn    was    worn    a    toque 
of' the    "same    coloured    soft    straw. 
It     was    trimmed     with    a     graceful 
sweep  of  white  grebe,  with  a  bunch 
of   cherries    at    the    left    side  of   the 
front.       A   smart    walking    costume 
tor  the  spring'  would  look  very  well 
indeed  made  in'  this  style.      It  would 
for  slight  figures.      It  might  be  made  in 
green,    or  fawn,    trimmed  with    self- 
coloured  glace.     The    skirt   would- be   particularly  suitable 
lor    blouses.      The    difficult}'    of   keeping   the  waist  neat   is 
here  quite  overcome.      Certainly  a  bolero  is  one  of  the  most 
convenient  articles  of  clothing  one  can  have. 

THE     KITCHEN 

How  irianv  faces  fall  when  rice-pudding  appears  upon 
the  table.  And  yet  the  careful  housewife,  knowing  its 
valuable  nutritive  qualities,  is  so  anxious  to  introduce  rice 
in  some'  form  or  other  into  "the  systems  she  watches  over. 
Here  is  an  excellent  and  simple  recipe  for  Rice  Soup.  —  Cut 
up  half  an  onion,  a  little  celery,  and  a  little  turnip  or  carrot, 
and  fry  tog-ether  in  dripping-  or  butter.  ■  N.B.  —  In  making- 
vegetable  soups  always  fry  the  vegetables  first,  in  order  to 
extract  the  flavour.  Now  add  i  pint  of  stock  or  water, 
boil  the  vegetables  till  tender,  and  rub  through  a  wire 
sieve.  Put  the  soup  back,  add  2  oz.  of  well-washed  rice, 
and  boil  till  the  rice  is  tender.  Now  put  in  a  little  milk, 
boiled  separately,  and  serve  with  grated  Parmesan  cheese. 


Orange  Spovgc  is«t.variant  on  Lemon  Sponge,  for  which 
I  gave  a  recipe  a  fortnight  ago,  and  is  made  as  follows  : 
Take  y,  oz.  of  lefif  gelatine,  and  having  soaked  it  till  dis- 
solved, add  to  it  half  a  cupf.il  of  orange-juice,  2  oz.  of 
sugar,  and  ]/z  pint  boiling  water.  When  the  mixture  is 
cool  add  the  whites  of  2  eggs,  and  whip  till  white  and 
stiff,  then  put  in  moulds  to  set.  With  this  you  may  serve 
a  Cuslard  made  of  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  anil  '2  pint  milk, 
and  flavoured  with  four  or  five  lumps  of  sugar  which  have 
been  well  rubbed  on  the  rinds  of  the  oranges. 

¥    *    * 

A  nice,  simple  Salad  can  be  made  with  endives.  Take 
one  or  two  endives,  and,  having  washed  them  carefully  in 
salt  and  water,  pull  them  to  pieces  with  the  fingers.  Place 
in  a  salad  bowl,  previously  rubbed  with  a  head  of  garlic, 
and  dress  as  follows  :  Put  a  saltspoonful  of  sail,  and  half 
that  quantity  of  pepper,  in  a  tablespoon  and  fill  up  with 
salad  oil  ;  stir  up  the  sail  and  pepper  well  and  pour  over 
the  endive.  When  well  mixed  add  l/2  tablespoonf'ul  of 
vinegar,  or  tarragon  vinegar,  and  mix  well  again.  Garnish 
with  slices  of  egg  and  beetroot,  and  serve  at  once. 

v    ¥    ¥ 

THE     HOUSE 

Don't  throw  away  all  the  old  band-boxes.  In  case  of 
an  accident  in  which  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  weight  of 
the  bedclothe-.  off  the  patient's  limbs,  a  band-box  with  the 
bottom  knocked  out  often  makes  a  good  substitute  for  the 
wooden  or  iron  "cradle  "  used  tor  the  purpose  in  a 
hospital.  » 

v    v    * 

An  easv  way  of  cleaning'  pans  in  which  milk  has  been 
boiled,  or  vessels  in  which  it  has  been  kept,  is  to  rub  with 
a-damp  flannel  clipped  in  salt,  and,  if  the  pan  is  burnt,  add 
fine  wood-ashes  to  the  salt. 


hi-   most   becomin 
nice    shades    of  blue- 
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THE    HOPES    OF    THE    NATION 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  the  happy  parents  of  these  four  children 

(The  latest  photo  by  W.  and  D.  Downey) 
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SIX  GRAND  PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 


-+""  h 


The    Editor  of    the    Black   and    White   Budget    offers    Five    Prizes   of 
I.]  TEN    AND    SIXPENCE    EACH,   for  the  five  best  stories  telling  the 

story   of — 

"MY      FIRST      EARNINGS" 

Tell  us  the  story  on  the  back  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Black  and 
White  budget,  34,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.     And  don't  forget  to  put  your  own  address. 

vr    r>  PntlTriPntl        0\TT    V  This    Competition   closes   on    Friday,]  March    28,    anl 

iN'  D-         1  V^O  I  LAKIJO        VJi\  L.  X.  the  resuit  will  be  announced  April  12. 

MARKED    "  COMPETITION.' 

Ql       The   Editor   of  the    "Black   and  White   Budget"   will  award,    until  further 
"'-'  notice,   a  Monthly  Prize  of  £5,   and  a   Certificate  of  Merit,  for 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF   ANY  CURRENT  EVENT 

All  photographs  sent  in  and  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  Editor  zvill  decide  which  photograph  used 
during  the  month  has  been  best  suited  for  reproduction,  and  zvill  forzvard  a 
cheque  for  £5  (Five  Pounds)  together  zvith  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  a  photographer  supplies  his  prints  through  an  authorised  agent,  tlie 
prize  tcitl  be  equally  divided  between  photographer  and  agent,  but  the  Certificate  of  Merit  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  photographer  only.     Prize-winner  for  February,  F.  Kitto,  Fotuey. 


&&^*~*~l"Z~*^*l~l~»~l"l~l"l~l"i~.~l<K~l~°~*^ 


3]  WHICH     IS 

1.     The   Handsomest   Man  ? 

2.     The  Prettiest   Girl? 

3.     The  Most   Interesting  Picture: 

4.     The  Most   Interesting   Paragraph? 
5.     The   Best  Feature  ? 

in  this  number  of  the  Budget.  Send  your  opinion  on  the  back  of  a  postcard. 
Whoever  can  pick  out  the  answers  which  coincide  most  with  popular  opinion  must 
have  considerable  skill  in  gauging  the  public  taste,  and  probably  would  make  a 
first-rate  Editor.  Five  prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  most  correct  answers.  Last  day 
March  28th.       Results   announced  April   12th. 


4.]      "THE    BEST    VALUE    I    EVER    GOT" 

The  three  best  accounts  of  such  a  bargain  written  on  postcards  will  gain  Prizes 
of  7s.  6d.  each.      Last  cay  for  answers,   March  28th.      Results,   April   12th. 


5.]      A    BANK    HOLIDAY    PHOTOGRAPH,    J3ee  p.   832. 
6.]  SEE     PAGE     832. 
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L'n  Voyage 

'"THE  King'hasdecidednot  to  go  to  Ireland  this  year;   moustachios.     It    was   with    Metliuen,    the   only   man 
*■       more's  the  pity,  but  France  will  see  him,  and  M.    whose   guns    kept    firing    without    cease    'luring    that 
de  Soverel  will  be  one  of  his  companions.     No   one   magnificent  drive." 

knows  Paris  better  than  his  Majesty  ;   and   though  his  *   s   s 

visit  to  the  gay  capital  will   be  very, 


very  short,  no  doubt  he  will  re-visit 
several  of  the  places  he  knew  as 
Prince  of  Wales.  Then  on  to  the 
Riviera,  where  the  beautiful  climate 
may  well  infuse  fresh  energy  into  a 
monarch  who  is,  perhaps,  the  busiest 
man  that  ever  occupied  a  throne. 

»    ¥    w 

Lord  Methuen's  Bad  Luck 

WHATEVER  our  armchair  critics 
may  say,  Lord  Methuen  has 
proved  himself  one  of  the  finest 
generals  in  the  whole  South  African 
campaign.  Lord  Roberts  was  only 
honest  when  he  defended  the  unfor- 
tunate General  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  other  day.  At  Magersfontein  he 
had  to  do  an  impossible  task  (and  very 
nearly  did  it) — namely,  force  a  prac- 
tically impregnable  position  with  only 
1,000  mounted  men  to  help  him.  Ask 
the  soldiers  in  the  field  what  they 
think  of  Methuen,  and  you  will  find 
nothing  but  enthusiasm. 


"  WHY  then," 
*  *        disaster 


The  Secret  of  the  Disaster 

you  ask,  "  did  this 
occur?"  It  was 
because  our  Government  has  ben 
sending  untrained  men  lo  take  the 
place  of  men  who  can  both  ride  and 
shoot.  Who  were  the  men  who  are 
reported  as  having  made  a  brave- 
stand  amid  the  general  panic  of  irregu- 
lars ?  Answer  :  the  Loyal  North 
Lancashire  and  the  Northumberland 
Fusiliers.  The  last  letter  home  from 
one  of  Kitchener's  officers  complained 
bitterly  of  the  new  recruits  to  the 
South  African  army,  and  still  more 
bitterly  of  the  mounts  theyr  had.  So 
unmanageable  were  they,  that  a  recent 
convoy  to  Kimberlcy  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  reaching  its  destination  at 
all.  The  true  secret  of  the  disaster  is 
that  the  mules  and  oxen  stampeded, 
the  half-broken  horses  stampeded  with 
them,  and  the  riders  could  not  hold 
them  in.  And  Lord  Methuen  got  all 
the  kicks. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 


A  Colonial  Tribute 


T   WAS  talking-,  a  few  months  ago, 


Lord  Rosebery's  League 

'THE    latest    steps     by    Lord    Rosc- 
■*■       bery  may  have  momentous  con- 
English   politics.     A   lar.i^e   number   of 


M.  de" Soverel,  the  King's 
companion  in  France 

(Photo  by  Lafayette) 

to   a  dashing  young  officer  who 
commanded  one  of   the  most  brilliant  and  successful  ,  sequences    for 

detachments  sent  by  Australia  to  the  front.  "  Methuen  !"  ,  Conservatives  who  rebel  against  what  they  call  the 
he  said,  "why  Methuen  is  worth  Kitchener  and  Roberts  j  "  Cecil  Regime  "  threaten  to  "  rat."  At  present  a  Con- 
and  the  whole  lot  of  them  put  together.  I  hate  the  !  servative  has  to  wait  years  and  years  before  he  has 
man — but  what  a  fighter  he  is!  Why,  during  the  j  any  chance  of  recognition  from  his  party-leaders.  In 
wholeof  the  advance  from  Paardeberg  we — the  mounted  :  a  new  party  there  is  more  of  a  chance  all  round- 
men— knew  where  to  go  if  we  wanted  fighting.  It !  especially  for  the  hard-working  country  members  who 
was  not  with   any   of  your   fancy  Generals  with    fine  :  are  now  left  so  much  in  the  old. 


■<*■* 


H.M.S.   "Achilles"  (in  centre)  leaving   Portsmouth   for  Malta 

(Ahhougri  practically  dismantled)  to  serve  as  a  receiving  ship.     On  the  left   the  old  "  Victory,"  and  on  the  right   Ht.M. 

(Photo  by  Stephen  Cr'.bb) 


'  Vincent ' 
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NEWS      AND      VIEWS 


Southampton's  1st  goal  against  Notts  Forest  :  Brown  scores  a  goal  from  a  penalty  kick 


'"T 1 1  REE  cheers  for  the  South 
■*■  ampton,  which  has  won 
mendous  odds  into  the 
finals  of  the  Cup-Tie.  The 
North  and  the  Midlands 
have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered the  only  home  of 
good  football,  but  times  are 
changing,  and  the.  Cup  may 
yet  come  South.  The  match 
last  Saturday,  it  is  true,  was 
not  a  very  edifying  display 
of  first-class  football.  The 
stakes  were  too  high  for  the 
niceties  of  academic  polite- 
ness, and  some  said  it  looked 
more  like  a  free  fight  than 
a  game.  Still,  the  twenty 
thousand  spectators  were, 
on  the  whole,  contented,  and 
the  play  throughout  was  ex- 
citing. Half-time  was 
whistled,  and  neither  side 
had  scored.  Then  Notts 
got  in,  and  the  sky  looked 
black  for  the  Southerners. 
By  a  lucky  chance,  however, 
awarded  near  the  Notts   goal, 


and  especially  South- j  After  this,  the  Midland  defence  seemed  to  go  to  pieces, 
its    way    against    tre-  j  and   on   the    call   of  time    Brown  had   the  pleasure  of 

scoring  the  third  goal  for 
his  side,  Notts  having  failed 
to  add  any  further  points  to 
their  score. 

*    *   V 

AMONG  the  influential 
names  recently  added 
to  the  long  list  of  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Vaccina- 
tion League  are  those  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  Arch- 
deacon Sinclair,  and  Lord 
Newton.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Lord  New- 
ton recently  introduced  a 
Bill  into  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  question  of 
vaccination.  Those  who 
are  desirous  of  obtaining 
free  literature  dealing  with 
the  advantages  of  vaccina- 
tion, or  of  organising 
popular  illustrated  lectures 
a  penalty  kick  was  ,  on  the  subject,  should  apply  to  the  offices  of  the  Vac- 
and  Brown  equalised.  |  cination  League,  no,  Strand,  W.C. 


A  i:ace  for  the  wing 


THE 


Aerial  locomotion  in  football 
SEMI-FINAL,     CUP-TIE 


Heading  a  ball 

AT     TOTTENHAM 
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Ho 


PRINCE  &  PRINCESS  OF  WALES'  VISIT  TO  MANCHESTER 


Arrival  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Owens  College,  Manchester 


=sa 


The  Procession  entering  Whitworth  Hall,  Manchester 

(Photon  by  Lafayette) 
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AM 


F 


First   Prize,   10s.    (id. 


I  girl  s  house  to  lea.  i  had  not  allowed  myself  the  usual 
time  to  arrange  my  ioilet,  and  I  wanted  to  appear  at  my 
There  is  trouble  in  the  Jones-Robinson  households.  I  best  j  so  naturally  I  was  a  bit  excited.  But  judge  my  siir- 
Some  four  days  ago  Mrs.  Jones  presented  her  husband  with  prise  and  disgust,  as  1  strolled  along  Mare  Street,  Hackney. 
twins.  The  same  day  Mrs.  Robinson,  determined  not  to  be  First  one  young  lady  would  titter,  then  another  one  point  ; 
outdone  by  Mrs.  Jones,  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Now  Mrs.:  some  rude  boys :  went  so  far  as  to  shout,  "Ain't  that  puppy  got 
Jones  and  Mrs.  Robinson  determined  to  have  a  bit  of  fun  |  a  long  tail;"  another  shouts,  "Garn,  he's  starling  a  new 
with  Mr.  Robinson,  so  they  took  the  Jones's  twins  to  the  i  fashion."  I  never  knew  the  cause  of  all  the  fun  until  later 
Robinson  household.  When  Mr.  Robinson  arrived  home  at  i  on  ;  then  I  found,  in  my  hurry  to  get  ready,  I  had  forgotten 
night  and  was  told  that  he  was  father  to  three  lovely  boys —  I  to  put  both  my  braces  over  my  shoulders,  consequently  one 


was  joy  ot 


well — well.  He  calmed  down 
when  the}'  told  him  the  trick 
they  had  played  on  him. 
"  Yes,  that's  all  very  well,  but 
which  belongs  to  me?"  Then 
the  trouble  began.  Mrs.  Jones 
knows  she  has  one  of  her 
offsprings  safe,  but  whether 
the  other  is  Mrs.  Robinson's 
son,  and  whether  Mrs.  R.  has 
got  Mrs.  J.'s  son,  there  always 
will  be  a  doubt. — J.  Wilson, 
14,  Cycle  Road,  Lenton,  Notts 

*    *    * 

Second  Prize,  10s.  6d. 

( ),   what   to   him   was  love  or 
hope  ? 
O,   what  to 
care  ? 
He  stepped  on  a  piece  of  Sun- 
light soap 
The  girl  had  left  on  the  top- 
most stair  ; 
And  his  feet  flew  out  like  wild', 
fierce  thing's, 
And    he    struck    each     stair 
with  a  sound  like  a  drum  ; 
Aid  the   girl    below    with    the 
scrubbing-brush 
Forgot  where  she  was  when 
she  saw  him  come. 
And  he  forg-ot  his  g-entle  birth, 

Forgot  that  poor  mortals  fly  not  in  the  a 
Forgot  thai  'tis  easy  to  forget, 

And  forgot  to  repeat  his  evening-  prayer. 
For  it  made  him  mad  to  see  the  girl 

Stand  grinning  like  a  Cheshire  cat  ; 
And  to  hear  her  wails  both  loud  and  deep, 
"  O,   Lawd  'a  mussy,  a'  'clean  forgat.' " 
T.   J.    Ewi.N'G,   Seamei 

»    *    * 


was  hanging-  down  below  my 
coat.  Whether  I  led  a  new 
fashion  or  not  I  lost  my  new 
girl.  It's  a  fact.— John  Frede- 
rick, Penn  Villa,  Gordon 
Road,  High  Wycombe. 

*  *    * 

Fourth  Prize,  10s.  (id. 

A  YOl'N'G  archdeacon  mar- 
ried an  elderly  wife,  but  his 
friends  were  anxious  not  to 
show  that  they  noticed  her 
age.  They  asked  the  happy 
pair  out  to  dinner.  "  When 
the}'  arrive,"  they  said  to  the 
footman,  "you  must  announce 
the  archdeacon  as  the  vener- 
able." "  Right,  Madame," 
said  the  footman,  "  leave  that 
to  me."  It  was  only  after  he 
had  shouted  out,  "Archdeacon 
Smith  and  the  Venerable  Mrs. 
Smith,"  that  they  full}-  realised 
what  it  was  to  have  a  clever 
servant.— L.  Jones,  6,  Roskell 
Road,  Putney. 

*  *    * 

Fifth  Prize,  10s.  (id. 


"  Which  belongs  to  me 


Scarboro'. 


Third  Prize,  10s.  (id. 

The  worst  case  of  forget  fulness,  as  far  as  I  can  vouch 
>r,  was  as  follows  : — One  Sunday  afternoon  some  years 
go — 1  lived  in  London  at  the  time — I  was  going  to  mv  best 


FoRGETFlLNESS,     Oil    a  most 

important  occasion,  caused 
me  a  considerable  amount  of  worry.  I  had  travelled  down 
to  a  well-known  watering-place  with  my  newly-wedded 
wife,  to  spend  our  honeymoon.  On  leaving  the  railway 
station  we  at  once  proceeded  to  seek  apartments,  and 
eventually  decided  upon  a  suite  which  we  thought  would 
be  comfortable — it  was  then  about  seven  in  the  evening. 
Then  I  returned  to  the  railway  station  to  fetch  the  luggage, 
having  left  the  wife  at  home,  but  on  giving  directions  to  the 
cabman  I  found  I  had  forgotten  the  name  of  the  street.  I 
deposited  the  baggage  again  at  the  station,  but  tried  in  vain 
to  discover  our  lodgings.  At  length  a  friendly  policeman 
arrived  and  endeavoured  to  help  me,  but  after  tramping 
about  until  midnight,  and  at  last  making  up  my  mind  to 
stav  at  an  hotel,  I   met  my  wife  on  the  way  to  the  Polics 
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Station  to  make  inquiries. 
She  immediately  escorted 
me  back,  and  we  have 
lived  happily  ever  since. 
—  H.  Comkri'okd, Gray's 
House,  Marden  Ash, 
Origar,  Essex. 

*   *   * 

A  most  curious  and 
amusing-  case  of  forget- 
fuhiess     happened    to.  a 


Some  time  ago,  I  called  upon  a 
maiden  aunt,  who  always  gave  me 

a  glass  of  port  wine.      Just  as  I  was 
about    to    dr'nik   the   same  a   young 

minister,     who     happened    to    be     a 

very  strong  teetotaller,  and  for  whom 

I    possessed    a    great    regard,    was 

suddenly   announced.       Wishing   to 

conceal  the  glass,  I  quickly  popped 

it  on  to  the  floor  under  my  chair,  but 

alas  '.  in  the  pleasurable  excitement 

of  greeting  him,  what  I  had  done 
young  man  of  my  ac- '  entirely  escaped  my  memory.  I 
quaintance,  who  was  a  j  suddenly  rose  up  to  shake  hands  with 
football  player.  Having  j  h.inv,  with  the  unfortunate  result  that 
had  some  bother  with  his  i  the  glass  overturned  and  its  contents 
club  mates,  he  transferred  j  ran  in  a  stream  from  under  my  chair 
his  services  to  a  local  ]  along-  the  floor.  My  most  earnest 
rival  team.  A  few  months  desire  was  that  the  ground  might 
after  he  was  chosen  to  j  mercifully  open  and  swallow  me  up. 
play  against  his  oid  club,  j — M.  B.,  Wesley  Manse,  Tredegar, 
md  was  expected  to  have  !  South  Wales, 
a  great  share  in   helping  *    <*    » 

A    FEW    years    back,    having   oc- 
casion   to    dispose    of    my     "tabby 
both  teams  turned  out  to  j  cat,"  I  set  off  wHh  her  to  the  nearest 
fight  for  premier  position.  |  neighbouring    pond,     which    was    a 

mile     distant     from    home.       Aftef 

arriving-  at    our   destination,   to  my 

utter  astonishment   I  found   the  one 

thing    needful     missing-,    for  in    my 

"  forg-etfulness "     I    hadn't    brought 

the  brick. — W.   Bishop,  6,  Gastons 

Road,  Malmesbury,  Wilts. 
*   ¥   * 
As  a  sergeant  in  a  well-known  Volunteer  regiment,  I  once 


to     defeat     them.        The 
Teat    day    arrived,    and 


After  playing  tor  some 
time  he  was  the  means  of 
taking  play  near  then- 
opponent's  line,  and  the 
ball  coming  from  the 
scrimmage  out  to  him 
with  almost  a  clear  run 
in,  everyone  looked  for 
hi's  scoring  a  good  try. 
to      everybody's 


( riiard,  turn  i 


Judge  to  everypooy  s  found  myself  in  command  of  a  guard  at  our  annual  camp. 
surprise  when  he  dashed  j  Jt  was  njght,  and  I  was  still  awaiting  the  arrival  of  "  grand 
away  towards  his  own  |  rounds,"  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  guard  once 
line,  and  when  about  to  j  by  day  and  once  by  n;ght  to  make  sure  the  men  are  ale  t 
drop  over  the  line  he  be-  ,  and  at  their  postSi  About  a  quarter  to  twelve  the  sentrvs' 
thought  himself  that  he  «  Guard,  turn  out!"  warned  me  of  "  grand  rounds' "  ap- 
was  not  playing  for  his  i  proacn-  i  «  fejj  jn  "  the  men  aid  darted  to  the  rack  for  my 
ola  team,  turned  round,  and  racing  the  length  or  the  held,  j  rine  .  it  wasn't  there  ;  and  I  recollected,  with  a  start,  that 
scored  behind  the  posts,  the  players  being  too  nonplussed  to    Qn  jagj.  v;s;tjno-   my   sentries  I  had   left  it    in  the  box  at  the 


'  He  stepped  on  a  piece  of 
Sunlight  Soap  " 


stop  him.  So  he  was  none  the  wor.se  for  his  case  of  forget 
fulness,  having  scored  the  only  points  of  the  match.— J.  h. 
Lovick,  15,  Kellett  Street,  Rochdale,  Lancashire. 


outlying'  post.  There  was  no  time  to  fetch  it  ;  the  clank  of 
"grand  rounds,'"  sword  and  the  gleam  of  the  orderly- 
sergeant's  lantern-  came  rapidly  nearer.  In  desperation  I 
seized  a  broom  from  the  guard-tent  and  fell  in  alongside  the 
*    *    *  men    and    brought    them    to    the    "present."     The   visiting 

A  FRIEND  of  mine,   who  is  now  dead,  used  to   relate  an  j  omcel-     wa,s     a 

amusing  instance   of  forgetfulness   on  his  part.     After  his(c,. us.ty       old 

wedding  ceremony   he   and  his  wife  drove    off  to    Cannon  \  Itlajor,  '  ;uKi     it 

Street,  where  he  purchased  tickets  for  Hastings,  went  on  to  j  meant      trouble 

the  platform  and  left  his  wife  in  a  compartment  of  the  train  ;  for  me  ;r  j  were 

with  the  luggage,  while  he  went  to  the  bookstall  for  a  paper.  ,  discovered.  The 

He  noticed  something  startling  on  the  placard,  and  directly -j  orderly     -     ser- 

he    purchased   the  paper  turned   to    the  momentous    news,  I  geant"     flashed 

and  was  so  interested  that   he   continued  reading  until  long  j  nis  iantCrn  upon 


after  the  train  went  out,  his  wife  meanwhile  going  on  to 
their  destination  without  a  ticket,  and,  needless  to  add,  not 
over  pleased.  — W.  Cole,  144,  Windsor  Road,  Forest 
Gate. 


"  On<;  was  hanging  below  mv  com' 


us,  the  major 
criticised  our 
ap  p  eara  nee, 
and  I  perspired 
freely  as  I  en- 
deavoured to 
keep  the  broom 
in  the  shadow. 
Fortu  irately, 
the  bulk  of  the 
inspection"  foil 
upon  the  men, 
the  sergeant 
being-  presumed 
to  be  abovd  re- 
p  r  o  a  cli.  At 
length,  to  my 
relief,  "grand 
rounds"  said, 
"  All  right,  .ser- 
geant ;  turn  in 
the  guard!" 
and  he  clanked 
off.  I       was 


Ar  luU'.u-on  Smith  and  the  Venerable 
Mrs.  Smith" 
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saved. — N.    E.    Luck,    19,    Cleveland    Road,   Chichester, 
Sussex. 

*  *   * 

It  was  in  January  of  this  year  that  I  wrote  out  my 
selections  for  the  "  Which  Is  "  Competition,  but  meeting 
with  some  of  my  friends  the  postcard  slipped  my  memory, 
and  it  did  not  get  posted.  About  a  week  after  I  felt  in  my 
pocket  and  came  across  the  card.  Well,  you  may  imagine 
my  disappointment  when  I  read  the  result  in  your  paper  two 
weeks  since  to  find  that  I  had  all  five  right)  but  through  my 
forgetfulness  I  lost  the  5s.  prize. — William  Darwent,  48, 
Rushdale  Road,  Heeley,  Sheffield. 

*  *    * 

A  YOUNG  fellow,  standing  six  feet  two  in  height,  joined 
the  police  force  of  his  native  town.  At  the  end  of  his  first 
day  as  a  constable  he  dressed  in  mufti  and  walked  up  to 
the  top  of  the  town  to  see  his  old  friends.  Presently  the 
latter    began    playing    leap-frog    in     the    street,     thereby 


and  was  ladled  out  into  soup  plates.  "What  is  this,  my 
deal?"  asked  my  friend.  "Christmas  pudding,  "answered 
his  wife.  He  laughed  at  her,  and  she  produced  the  recipe, 
which,  as  she  declared,  had  been  strictly  followed.  And 
so  it  had  been,  for  my  wife  had  omitted  all  mention  of 
the  cloth.  The  ingredients  had  been  put,  according  to 
directions,  into  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  and  had  been 
cooked  for  the  prescribed  time,  and  had  come  out  soup. — 
A.  BARWICK,  64,  Nelson  Road,  Hastings. 


A  case  of  forgetfulness  on  my  part  once  saved  my  life. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  left  Dundee  one  Sunday 
morning  and  travelled  South  by  train  to  see  my  father, 
who  was  lying  ill  at  his  home  near  Cupar.  I  had  nearly 
two  miles  to  walk  to  the  station  at  night,  so  I  left  about 
an  hour  before  the  train  was  due  to  walk  the  distance. 
When  nearly  halfway,  I  remembered  I  had  forgot  to  fetch 
my  travelling  bag,  so  I  hurried    back  to  get  it.     When  I 


Verandah  of  the  house  where  Mr.  Rhodes  has  been  lying  ill 


At  Groot  Schuur,   Mr.   Rhodes'  South  African  residence,  only  male  servants  are  kept,  all 

women  being  tabooed 


One  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  native  servatfts 

Formerly  slave  to  Lobens;ula 


obstructing  the  thoroughfare,  and  the  new  constable  joined 
in  with  zest.  Suddenly,  a  cry  of  "  Slop  !  "  was  raised,  and 
the  players  fled  as  the  constable  on  the  beat  was  seen 
approaching,  among  the  first  to  run  being  the  new  con- 
stable. When  they  got  safely  away,  one  of  the  players,  in 
sudden  recollection,  exclaimed,  "Why,  Dai,  you're  a  bobby, 
too  !  "  Dai  was  thunderstruck  at  first,  then,  slapping  his 
thigh,  he  gasped,  "Why,  so  I  am!  I've  got  to  arrest 
you  !  "  which  he  promptly  did. — W.  J.  Ormiston,  Came- 
ronian  Cottage,  Brynhyfryd,  Swansea. 

*    *    * 

A  friend  of  mine  having  eaten  Christmas  pudding  for 
the  first  time,  was  so  delighted  with  it  that  he  asked  my 
wife  for  the  recipe,  which,  of  course,  she  gave  him.  He 
carried  it  home,  gave  it  to  his  wife,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  her  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the  delicacy.  Not  long 
afterwards  the  pudding  came  on  the  table  in  a  soup-tureen, 


got  back  to  the  house,  I  found  my  father's  illness  had 
taken  a  sudden  turn  for  the  worse,  so  I  decided  to  stay 
over  night.  Next  day  the  whole  country  was  startled  by 
the  news  that  the  Tay  Bridge  had  been  blown  down  the 
previous  evening,  and  that  a  train  and  the  whole  of  the 
passengers  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  This 
was  the  very  train  I  would  have  travelled  with,  if  I  had  not 
forgotten  to  fetch  my  bag. — A.  D.  Mackie,  Parkview  Cot- 
tage, Kirkcaldy,  N.B. 

¥    ¥    * 

Professor    M was    one    day  sitting   in   his   study, 

buried  in  his  books  and  papers,  when  the  servant  entered 
and  announced:  "The  missis  says,  sir,  that  we're  to  have 
liver  and  onions  to  dinner  to-day,  and  wants  to  know  it 
you  have  any  objection.''  "  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the 
pofessor,  absent-mindedly ;  "  tell  your  mistress  I  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  meet  the  gentlemen." — A.  W.  Brookes, 
Hinchliffe  Street,  Bradford,  Vorks. 
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LOWERING    THE    LAST    STONE    FOR    BEACHY    HEAD    LIGHTHOUSE 

(Photo  by  Weston  and  Son) 
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CUP-TIE    GATES 

THIS    SEASON'S     FIGURES.       BY     "  WAB." 


In  the  first  round  of  the  Football  Association  Cup  this 
season  the  total  attendance  amounted  to  214,511.  This 
represented  a  sum  of  £7,318. 

It  is  curious  how  facts  and  figures  vary,  however.  The 
largest  gate  was  at  Sheffield,  where  Sunderland  won  before 
30,096  spectators,  the  proceeds  amounting  to  .£978  (we  will 
leave  out  the  odd  shillings  and  pence).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  25,000  at  Tottenham  v.  Southampton  amounted  to 
.£1,643.  Of  course,  the  minimum  price  of  admission  being 
a  shilling  had  something  to  do  with  this.  A  like  number  of 
spectators  at  Liverpool  realised  £800.  Stoke  drew  £730 
when  Aston  Villa  visited  them  before  a  crowd  of  22,000. 
Th:  attendance,  between  i6,ocoand  5,000,.  realised  anything 


(21,000).  This  season  the  highest  amount  was  taken  at 
Newcastle  in  the  match  with  Sunderland,  when  £1,358 
represented  22,000.  Compared  to  this  the  19,000  at  Bristol 
v.  Stoke — only  3,000  less — realised  but  £547.  There  were 
three  gates  of  10,000  which  realised  from  £430  to  £302. 
The  16,000  at  Manchester  amounted  to  £385,  or  £45  less 
than  the  10,000  at  Lincoln.  Such  is  the  inconsistency  of 
gates.  Sunderland's  share  of  the  Cup-tie  gate  with  New- 
castle United  amounted  to  £624,  by  the  way.  This  is  the 
largest  sum  Sunderland  have  ever  received  from  a  Cup-tie. 

The  third  round  totalled  £4,687  and  attracted  98,904 
spectators,  irrespective  of  the  replayed  ties.  The  29,000  at 
Nottingham  v.  Stoke  was  the  largest  attendance,  and  made 


American   Football  :  the  game  for  breaking  noses. 
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between  £534  to  £165.  Compare  the  proceeds  of  th< 
Tottenham  match  (£1,643)  with  the  takings  at  Glossop  v 
Notts  Forest,  when  2,500  totalled  £65.  The  amount  the 
latter  received  scarcely  paid  expenses. 

The  replayed  ties  were  witnessed  by  60,000  people,  win 
paid  nearly  £3,000  for  admission.  The  gate  of  21,000  at 
Birmingham,  Aston  Villa  v.  Stoke,  drew  a  crowd  which 
represented  £860.  The  12,000  at  Southampton  fell  short  of 
(his  by  but  £19,  whereas  the  25,000  at  Everton  realised  £41 
short  of  the  12,000  gate  at  Southampton.  The  smallest 
gate  was  at  Lincoln,  where  Oxford  City  drew  but  2,000, 
who  represented  £68.  Counting  replayed  games,  the  first 
round  this  season  easily  left  the  first  round  of  1901  behind. 

The  second  round  this  season  did  not  realise  as  much  as 
in  1901.  There  were  then  three  ties  which  produced  upwards 
of  £900.  Aston  Villa  v.  Notts  Forest  drew  45,000  and 
£1,789,  and  in  the  replay  £1,074.  Sheffield  United  v. 
Everton    drew    £923  ;    and    Tottenham    v.    Bury,     £1,320 


£1,250.  Bury  v.  Southampton's  gate  of  27,313  represented 
£1,064,  tne  previous  largest  sum  ever  taken  at  Bury  being 
£686.  In  each  round  over  a  thousand  pounds  was  realised. 
Compared  to  last  season's  third  round,  this  season's  stands 
well :  there  were  66,000  last  year,  and  98,904  this.  The 
two  replayed  ties  this  season  were  visited  by  42,836  persons, 
and  totalled  £1,665.  Derby  County  v.  Portsmouth  drew 
17,836,  and  £637.  The  latter's  share  of  Cup-tie  gates, 
after  paying  expenses,  was  £875  prior  to  this  match.  The 
25,000  at  Sheffield  v.  Newcastle  made  £1,028.  In  all  the 
third  round  realised  £6,352. 

The  semi-final  and  final  ties  last  season  brought  in  a  gross 
revenue  of  £9,973.  The  final  tie  at  the  Crystal  Palace  con- 
stituted a  record  in  the  matter  ot  attendance,  and  the  same 
realised  £3,998.     The  replay  at  Bolton  brought  in  £1,621. 

Whether  this  season's  receipts  will  exceed  thoss  of  last 
season  we  can  only  prognosticate.  Thus  far,  however,  this 
season's  figures  hold  the  advantage. 
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RECOVERING    COLONEL    BENSON'S    LOST    GUN 


So  heavy  is  the   mud  that  the  work  of  rescue   is  very  difficult 


Black  and  white  alike  dive  into  the  water  to  extract  the  wheels 


On  Terra  Firma  at  last— rather  the  worse  for  wear 
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BOER    PRISONERS    WHO    REFUSE    PAROLE 


The  camp  at   Ahmednagar,   where  a  number  of  Boer  prisoners   have   refused   to  go  on 
parole,   and  have,   therefore,   been  subjected  to  severe  discipline 


The  International  corner,  No.  22  Hut,  Ahmednagar,  where  Swedes,  Germans,  Russians,  Italians, 
Scotch,  and  an  Irishman,  Pat  Egan,  arc  congregated       [Photos  K  W.  u.  Greaves 
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*      *     A    NEW    CHANCE    FOR    EVERYBODY     *      * 


Home  of  an   English   farmer  who  begun  life  in  Western  Canada  on  small  means 


We  all  remember  the  indignation  of  the  Canadians  when 
Rudyard  Kipling-  talked  of  the  Dominion  as  "  Our  Lady  of 
the  Snows,''  but  how  many  of  us  realise  that  the  sun  shines 
nowhere  more  brightly  than  on  Winnipeg,  and  that  Western 
Canada  promises  in  a  very  short  time  to  become  the  wheat 
granary  of  the  world.  The  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  has  just  causedan  illustrated  pamphlet 
to  be  issued  and  circulated  in  England,  and  this  fact  is 
emphasized  with  tremendous  force.  I  should  recommend 
every  prospective  emigrant  to  write  to  Mr.  W.  T.  R.  Preston, 
the  courteous  Emigration  Commissioner  for  Canada,  whose 
offices  are  at  17,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  Western 
Canada  is  the  title  of  the  pamphlet,  and  in  it  you  are  told 
of  the  offer  of  160  acres  made  free  to  every  Britisher  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  of  the  splendid  prospects  of  a 
farmer's  life  in  this  new  countrv. 


1  called  the  other  day  on  Mr.  Preston,  and  obtained  from 
him  one  or  two  details  of  information  which  may  interest  my 
readers.  With  a  capital  of  £50,  an  emigrant  is  sure  to 
succeed  unless  he  is  an  absolute  fool.  Foreigners  often  get 
along  with  less,  and  Mr.  Preston  has  tales  to  tell  of  men 
who  have  gone  out  penniless  from  the  East  End  of  London  to 
return  in  ten  years  as  wealthy  landed  proprietors.  The  fare 
from  London  to  Winnipeg  is  £8  12s.  6d.,  and  at  Winnipeg 
you  are  in  the  heart  qf  the  country  now  being  opened  up. 
The  district  of  Western  Canada  at  the  disposal  of  the  Federal 
Government  originally  belonged  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  lies  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  great 
lakes,  is  as  large  as  Europe,  and  is  illimitable  in  resources. 

Farmers  and  yeomen  are  the  emigrants  most  desired,  but 
there  will,  of  course,  be  an  opening  for  storekeepers  all 
along   the  new   rofttes  and   new   railways.     Yet  farming  is 
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Harvesting  the  Golden  Grain  of  Western  Canada 
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Drawing  Western  Canada's  Golden  Grain  to  Market 


not  so  difficult  an  art  to  acquire  under  such  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  a  large  number  of  successful  settlers  absolutely 
new  to  the  business  have  begun  by  hiring'  themselves  out  to 
a  farmer  as  labourers  for  a  year,  and  thus  cheaply  and 
effectively  acquired  knowledge  and  experience  enough  to 
start  "on  their  own." 

It  is  impossible  to  supply  the  demand  for  female  help 
throughout  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territory.  If  it 
were  possible  and  applications  were  asked  from  those 
desiring  help,  a  thousand  applications  would  be  received  in 
a  brief  period  of  time.  The  wages  for  such  female  help  in 
farmer's   homes  would  vary  from   £i    4s.   to  £2  a   month. 


The  experience  of  many  farmers'  wives  has  been  that  their 
servant  girl  is  most  likely,  before  many  years  pass,  to  get 
married  to  a  neighbouring  farmer  and  become  mistress  of 
her  own  home. 

Now,  in  spring,  is  the  time  to  emigrate,  for  now  is  the 
time  to  gain  experience  at  practical  farming.  Thirty 
thousand  Americans  are  expected  to  trek  into  Western 
Canada  from  the  States  this  year,  and  these,  of  course,  are 
welcome.  But  the  Federal  Government  wants  Britishers 
first  of  all,  men  who  find  the  Old  Country  overcrowded,  but 
who  are  willing  to  work  and  make  their  fortunes  under 
British  institutions  in  the  New  World. 
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(l.    A  Cadet  at  the  wheel 

5.     Sword  exercise,  at   which  the 

German  Cadets  are   particularly 
proficient 
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DAISY   TEMPEST 


WRITTEN    BY    A.    J.    DAWSON 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    J.    H.    BACON 


When  Howard  Kerr  invited  me  to  lunch  with  him  at 
the  Hotel  du  Globo,  I  knew  that  at  all  events  a  few 
hours  of  the  time  I  had  to  spend  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
would  be  passed  pleasantly  ;  and  I  thought  it  likely 
that  I  might  meet  one  or  two  nice  people.  When, 
walking  down  the  shadowy,  picture-covered  corridor 
which  led  to  the  balcony  upon  which  we  were  to  lunch, 
I  saw  Mrs.  Vishart,  I  told  myself  that  my  friend  Kerr 
was  indeed  a  wonderful  man,  and  that  this  guest  of  his 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  I  had  ever  seen. 
Kerr  and  I  were  on  our  way  home  from  New  Zealand 
via  the  Horn  and  Rio,  and  had  only  twenty-four  hours 
to  spend  at  the  latter  place.  Yet  Kerr  lunched  with 
the  prettiest  woman  in  the  city,  and  the  lunch  we 
enjoyed  was  a  poem  even  for  that  home  of  artistic 
meals,  the  capital  of  Brazil.  We  had  been  talking  of 
Algiers.  From  that,  in  such  surroundings  as  ours,  to 
slavery  seemed  an  easy  step,  and  I  said  something 
trite  about  racial  inequalities. 

"Yes,"  said  Kerr,  breezily,  "but  here  more  than 
anywhere  one  may  rise  above  such  things,  and  be 
proud  to  claim  one's  citizenship  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly the  Southern  world." 

Blundering  gaily  along  like  a  barge  among  yachts, 
I  said  I  thought  there  were'  limits  to  such  cosmopoli- 
tanism. Kerr  held  out  a  deftly  saving  hand  to  me, 
which  I  complacently  ignored,  and  added  : 

"  For  instance,  one  hears  sometimes  of  white  women 
marrying  darkeys,  you  know — full-blooded  niggers. 
That  I  really  cannot  understand.  I  cannot  imagme 
any  woman  who " 

At  this  point,  I  think,  even  Kerr  must  have  felt 
desperate,  for  he  upset  his  coffee  over  my  coat,  and 
whispered  as  he  bent  towards  me  to  apologise  : 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  man,  talk  of  something  else  !  " 

Feeling  then  that  even  my  existence  was  a  mistake, 
I  remained  silent,  while  Kerr's  energies  were  devoted 
to  the  clearing  of  a  somewhat  over-charged  atmosphere. 
All  through  the  evening  we  were  moving  about  among 
different  people,  but  at  length,  when  midnight  was 
long  past,  and  the  brilliant  city  lay  hushed  in  the  calm 
of  the  early  morning  hours,  Kerr  and  myself  wandered 
down  to  the  market-place  quay,  to  find  a  boat  to  take 
us  to  our  ship.  Though  we  saw  plenty  of  small  craft 
moored  near  the  quay,  we  could  find  no  boatmen,  and 
so,  seeing  that  our  ship  was  not  to  sail  till  eight  o'clock, 
and  we  were  therefore  in  no  hurry,  we  sat  down 
together  by  the  side  of  the  old,  water-worn  quay  to 
smoke  and  talk. 

"  By  the  way,"  I  observed,  when  cigarettes  were 
lighted  and  we  had  found  a  soft  old  calabash  whereon 
to  rest  our  elbows;  "why  was  my  conversation  so 
particularly  undesirable  at  lunch  to-day,  Kerr  ?  " 

Kerr  smiled  in  dreamy  amusement  as  he  puffed  his 
pungent  picadura  smoke  out  towards  the  rippling  path 
of  moonlight  which  stretched  across  the  water,  from 
our  feet  to  the  black  shadow  of  sleeping  Corcovada. 

"  All's  well  that  ends  well,  Amigo  ;  but  it's  true  jour 
choice  of  a  topic  for  discussion  over  the  coffee  was  less 
perfect  than  the  coffee  itself.  You  did  not  know 
Madame's  history,  did  you  ?  " 

I  chuckled  mentally  at  the  prospect  of  a  story  from 
Kerr,  and  nodded  my  negative  to  his  question. 

"  Well,  you  see,  the  doctor  is  not  her  first  husband, 
though  it's  true  she  is  little  more  than  a  girl  now. 
Four  years  ago  she  was  Daisy  Tempest,  a  seventeen- 
year-old  pupil  at  a  select  finishing  school  in  Brighton. 
At  the  same  time,  Henry  Maryll,  a  full-blooded  native 
of  Assam,  in  West  Africa,  had  just  been  called  to  the  I 
Bar  in  London,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  returning  to 
lie  Coast  to  take  up   his  profession  as  a  barrister  in 


Accra.  He  was  not  a  particularly  bad-looking  fellow 
for  a  darkey,  but  how  Daisy  Tempest,  with  her  great 

pansy  eyes  and  angel  face But  there,  one  should 

not  expect  to  understand  the  sex.  One  should  be  con- 
tent to  admire  and  ask  no  questions.  Besides,  you 
see,  she  was  only  seventeen,  and  lived  in  a  boarding- 
school.  They  ran  away  together,  were  married  in 
Liverpool,  and  actually  on  their  way  to  Africa  before 
Daisy's  guardian— she  was  an  orphan — knew  what  had 
become  of  them.  The  thing  was  done,  and  no  steps 
were  taken  to  undo  it.  Now,  about  ten  months  after- 
wards young  Vishart,  who  had  just  taken  his  degree, 
and  wanted  to  see  a  little  of  the  world,  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  doctor  on  one  of  the  West  African  boats, 
and  started  for  the  round  voyage — down  the  Coast  to 
the  rivers  and  home  again.  When  he  reached  Sierra 
Leone  a  passenger  who  was  leaving  the  steamer  there 
remembered  Daisy  Tempest's  affair,  and  gave  Vishart 
a  letter  of  introduction,  addressed,  of  course,  to  Mrs. 
Maryll,  the  wife  of  the  barrister." 

Kerr  paused  to  light  afresh  cigarette,  and  continuing 
then,  said:  "Well,  when  the  Monrovia — that  was  the 
name  of  the  steamer — arrived  at  Accra,  Vishart  called 
at  Maryll's  place  on  the  road  out  to  Christiansberg,  ex- 
pecting to  find  a  lady  of  uncertain  age  and  phenomenal 
plainness.  The  Sierra  Leone  man  had  given  him  no  de- 
tails, you  know.  As  it  happened,  Maryll  was  out  when 
Vishart  called,  and  after  the  doctor  had  been  waiting 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  bar- 
rister's house,  Daisy  came  floating  in — a  dream  of 
lilies  and  wattle  blossom  in  a  cloud  of  muslin.  Vishart 
had  been  brought  a  good  deal  into  contact  with 
natives  on  his  way  down  the  Coast,  and  when 
he  looked  at  Daisy's  great  eyes  of  baby  pathos —she 
was  only  eighteen,  you  know,  and  had  been  there  ten 
months — he  felt  like  kneeling  in  worship  at  her  feet. 
By  and  bye  Maryll  came  along  with  a  legal  friend — a 
darkey,  of  course — and  found  his  wife  pouring  out  tea 
for  a  handsome  young  stranger — an  Englishman,  fit 
subject  for  a  nigger's  jealousy.  When  Maryll  came  into 
the  drawing-room  he  gave  his  wife  a  look  which 
made  her  shiver  and  Vishart  perspire  ;  and  then  for  his 
vanity's  sake  he  began  to  '  do  the  agreeable  '  to  his 
wife's  friend,  and  even  to  show  off  a  little  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-countryman  present.  Jealous  as  he  was, 
he  thought  he  must  be  fairly  safe  when  he  heard  the 
doctor  was  only  to  spend  three  days  in  the  port ;  so  he 
put  on  an  off-hand  air  of  good-fellowship  with  the  white 
man,  and  asked  him  to  make  free  of  the  house  while 
his  ship  was  at  Accra.  Vishart  disliked  the  darkey 
from  the  moment  he  set  eyes  on  him,  and  loathed  him 
after    catching    a    glimpse    of    Daisy's    shiver  ;     but 

yet Well,  the  child's  pathos  was  very  tender,  and 

her  evident  delight  at  meeting  one  of  her  own  kind 
fascinated  Vishart,  who  was  only  a  youngster  himself. 
He  dined  there  that  evening — four  native  professional 
men,  two  ladies  of  colour,  and  weight,  a  ponderous 
English  menu,  the  thermometer  at  ninety-four,  con- 
versation about  things  'at  Home';  and  beautiful 
Daisy,  like  immortelles  drooping  under  gaslight,  at 
the  foot  of  the  table.  Can't  you  picture  it,  through  a 
cloud  of  West  African  steam  ?  " 

Kerr  tossed  the  end  of  his  cigarette  into  the  glisten- 
ing water,  and  looked  up  at  me  as  he  went  on  with  his 
story.  "  Well,  the  situation  was  a  dangerous  one,  and 
if  Vishart  was  melting  in  pity  on  the  first  evening,  he 
learned  that  pity  was  akin  to  love  on  the  second  :  while 
Daisy,  thinking  of  the  black  darkne*ss  to  come  when 
the  Monrovia  had  sailed,  felt  as  though  her  poor,  little 
foolish  heart  would  break.  Indeed  she  had  suffered 
so  in  her  isolation,  and  thought  with  such  dread  of  the 
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doctor's  departure,  that  she  was  made  somewhat  reck- 
less, and  inclined  to  chance  anything  lor  a  little  present 
relief.  Anything  that  one  does  out  of  doors  is  done  in 
the  early  morning-  on  the  Coast,  you  know  ;  and  on 
the  night  before  the  day  of  the  doctor's  leaving  Accra, 
Daisy  promised  to  go  for  a  drive  with  him  next  morn- 
ing. It  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  do  ;  but  Maryll 
would  be  in  the  Courts,  and  Daisy  had  begun  to  feel 
then,  anyhow,  that  she  would  risk  a  good  deal  for  the 
white  man  who  looked  such  reverence  and  tender  pity 
at  her.  So  at  six  next  morning,  when  Maryll  had 
just  walked  up  the  hill  from  his  house  to  the  Law 
Courts,  Vishart  drove  up  in  one  of  the  half-dozen 
vehicles  that  are  owned  in  Accra — he  had  borrowed  it, 
of  course — and  started  out  with  the  barrister's  wife. 
Daisy  had  been  waiting  for  him  on  the  balcony,  and  by 
some  odd  chance  no  servants  noticed  them.  Shortly 
before  eight  o'clock  they  returned,  and  the  doctor 
walked  into  the  house  to  have  a  chat  with  Mrs.  Maryll 
before  joining  his  ship.  They  walked  upstairs  to  a 
little  smoking-room  conservatory  built  out  from  the 
drawing-room,  and  overhanging  the  road  leading  up 
to  the  Court  House.  Daisy  Maryll  was  feeling  very 
sad — too  sad  to  be  afraid.  She  had  thought  things  out, 
however,  that  morning,  and,  child  as  she  was,  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  as  to  what  a  good  woman's  duty 
was,  and  that  she  meant  to  do.  Vishart  had  been 
thinking  too,  and  was  determined  that  he  would  not 
try  to  tempt  beautiful  Daisy  ;  although  he  loved  her, 
mind  you,  and  the  thought  of  her  husband,  with  his 
rolling  eyes,  made  the  man  sick  from  very  sympathy. 
This  he  did  not  mind  showing  her,  and  as  the  two  sat 
there  talking,  and  feeling  strongly  linked  together  in 
alien  surroundings,  Vishart  did  his  best  to  cheer  her, 
and  neither  of  them  heeded  the  whisperings  of  listening 
servants,  or  the  rustling  of  blinds  behind  which  black 
eyes  were  peering.  Suddenly  Daisy  gave  a  little  cry 
of  alarm,  and  pointed  to  the  open  conservatory  window 
at  her  side.  Vishart  rose  to  look  out,  and  along  the 
dusty,  uneven  road  which  lay  baking  in  sunlight 
already  of  fiery  intensity,  surrounded  by  a  little  cloud 
of  white  dust,  he  saw  Maryll,  the  barrister,  flying 
down  the  hill  from  the  Court  towards  his  own  house. 
Vishart  looked  down  at  the  trembling  white  girl,  whose 
sweet  face  was  blanched  with  terror.  For  himself  he 
would  have  rather  enjoyed  waiting  and  throwing  the 
darkey  out  of  the  window,  but  he  could  not  forget  the 
beautiful  girl,  and  what  she  had  to  face. 

"'Please,'  she  said,  almost  sobbing,  'please  do 
something  !     Sit  over  there  !     Be  busy — O,  he  is  mad  ! ' 

"  A  brilliant  idea  came  to  Vishart,  and,  stooping,  he 
picked  up  a  broken  Dutch  pipe  which  lay  on  the  floor. 
With  his  sailor  knowledge  he  had  promised  to  mend 
this  for  Maryll,  so  whipping  out  a  piece  of  fine  twine 
from  his  pocket  he  sat  down  hastily  at  the  far  end  of  the 
conservatory  from  Daisy,  and  began  furiously  to  splice. 

"  Half  a  minute  passed,  and  they  heard  Maryll 
panting  and  gasping  up  the  stone  stairs,  followed  by 
his  boy.  Crash  went  a  little  table  and  vase  in  the 
drawing-room,  and,  tearing  aside  the  portiere  curtains, 
Maryll,  choking  with  passion,  foaming  at  the  lips,  and 
covered  with  white  dust,  burst  into  the  little  conservatory. 

"  'You !'     And  then  lie  stopped.     His  wife  was 

leaning  out  of  one  window,  and,  sitting  at  the  other, 
the  white  man  was  whistling  softly  as  he  bent  over  his 
work  of  mending  the  barrister's  pipe. 

"'Ah!'  Maryjl  could  not  speak.  His  suspicion 
was  not  in  the  least  allayed,  but  his  opportunity  was 
missing.  So  he  turned  through  the  portiere,  and, 
gripping  his  boy  by  the  shoulders,  almost  shook  the 
teeth  out  of  his  sneaking  head  as  he  hissed  :  '  Go,  bush 
rat  !  go  and  bring  me  wine,  and — ; — '  That  was  all 
Daisy  heard,  but  a  minute  afterwards,  through  the 
division  of  the  portiere  curtains,  she  saw  something 
which  Vishart  could  not  see,  and  which  sent  a  cold 
shudder  all  through  her.      Kadra,  the  boy,  held  a  tray 


on  which  stood  three  glasses  tilled  with  white  wine. 
Into  one  of  these  glasses  Daisy  siw  her  nigger  hus- 
band's hand  empty  the  contents  of  a  tiny  green  buttle. 
Before  she  could  say  anything,  Maryll  entered,  followed 
by  the  boy  with  the  tray. 

"  '  Ah,  good  morning,  doctor,'  said  the  darkey,  with 
hideous  effusiveness.  '  It  is  very  hot,  is  it  not  ?  1  wain 
you  to  drink  a  farewell  glass  of  wine  with  me. 

"  The  man's  thick  lips  were  dripping  with  passionate 
excitement,  but  Vishart,  acting  indifference  for  Daisy's 
sake,  saw  nothing,  and  without  even  raising  his  eyes 
sat  down  at  the  little  table  upon  which  the  wine  salver 
was  laid.  With  a  woman's  resourcefulness,  Daisy 
jerked  her.  pretty,  jewelled  watch  on  to  the  floor  at  her 
husband's  feet,  and  as  the  darkey  of  necessity  stooped 
to  pick  it  up,  she  deftly  snatched  Yishart's  glass  and 
pushed  her  husband's  into  the  white  man's  hand. 

"  Perplexed,  but  of  course  saying  nothing,  Vishart 
stood  waiting.  A  moment  after,  the  three  raised  their 
glasses,  and  the  two  men,  both  in  ignorance  of  how 
matters  stood,  drained  theirs. 

"'Ah!'  ejaculated  the  barrister,  with  a  triumphant 
glitter  towards  Vishart.  '  Now  !'  And  then  he  walked 
backwards  to  the  portiere  curtains,  behind  which  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room  stood  open.  Standing  in  ih< 
room  beyond  he  closed  the  door  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  being  shut,  and  then,  with  his  big  feet  planked 
against  it,  he  shouted  : 

"  'And  now,  myr  clever  friend,  I'll   leave  jou   to  kiss 
my  faithful  wife  good-bye,  since   you've  only  a  minute 
to  live  !    You  thought,  curse  you,  that  the  coloured 
Ah,  my  God  !  ' 

"Vishart  sprang  forward  in  astonishment  as  the 
negro  stopped  speaking  and  fell  screaming  to  the  floor. 
He  could  not  but  gaze  down  at  the  dying  man  in  won- 
dering perplexity.  But  as  the  barrister's  limbs  stiffened 
in  rigid  contortion  and  his  gasping  ceased,  beautiful 
Daisy  touched  the  white  man's  shoulder  and  whis- 
pered :  '  O,  he  is  dead  !  He  is  poisoned  instead  of  you, 
and  I — did  it  !  ' 

"The  white  man  was  nonplussed,  and  looked  it. 
Maryll  was  undoubtedly  dead,  and  Vishart,  turning  to 
golden-haired  Daisy,  said  :  '  Upon  my  word,  you 
know,  I  —  I'm  awfully  sorry,  but ' 

"  Daisy  raised  her  great  pansy  eves  to  the  doctor's 
face.  '  Are  you  ?  '  she  said.  '  His  people  will  kill  us, 
you  know.' 

"'Ah,  yes!  1  hadn't  thought  of  that.'  The  doctor 
paused. 

"  'When  does  your  ship  go,  did  you. say  ?  '  her  dainty 
head  bent  low  over  the  man's  arm. 

"'By  Jove,  yes!'  Vishart  looked  at  his  watch. 
'  She  must  be  going  now.  Daisy — Daisy  darling,  will 
you  come  with  me  ?  ' 

"  And  then,  having  locked  the  boy  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  man  and  the  woman  crept  softly  down 
the  stone  stairs  and  out  into  the  glaring  sunlight. 

"'Daisy,  darling,  can  you  run?'  The  notion  of 
being  left  in  Accra  was  no  more  pleasant  to  the  girl 
than  to  the  doctor,  so  with  a  queer  little  smile  she 
gathered  her  draperies  round  her,  and  this  strange 
pair  of  lovers  started  off  at  top  speed,  running  down 
the  dusty  road,  bare-headed,  and  panting  in  the  heat. 
And  Daisy  and  the  doctor  never  paused  till  they  reached 
the  beach,  where  the  surf-boats   lie,  and  a  white  man 

is  something  ot  a  power.     And By  Jove,  here's  a 

boatman  walking  towards  us." 

"What  was  the  end  of  it  ?  '■'  I  said,  as  we  shot  out 
into  the  moonlight. 

Kerr  smiled,  perhaps  at  the  odd  way  in  which  our  move- 
ments had  fitted  in  with  his  story.  "  O,  they  caught 
their  ship, "he  said,  "andas  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Lagos 
the  doctor  married  the  widow,  in  the  English  church 
there.    It  was  a  pure  love  match,  and  Daisy  Vishart  hates 

niggers  ;  but Well,  you  see  why  your  choice  of  a 

topic  to-day  was  not  so  good  as  the  coffee,  don't  you  ?  " 
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The  water-hurdle  at  the  Horton  Park  Races,  near  Liverpool      iPhoto  by  Mark  Cock,  Chest»o 


"  Repopulation  "  Car  at  the  Ali-Careme  Festival  in  Paris,  surmounted  by  a  fairy  bending 
over  a  cradle,  and  especially  significant  in  view  of  the  decrease  in  French  population 
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INTERESTING    FAMILIES    COMPETITION 


Interesting  Families  Competition 

The  number  of  interesting-  families 
known  to  readers  of  tile  Budget  seems  to 
have  been  very  large,  and  I  could  have 
filled  the  whole  issue  with  pictures  sent 
in.  To  my  mind,  the  photo  of  Grace 
Darling's  brother  George  and  his  wife  is 
the  most  interesting  of  all.  One  can 
hardly  realise  that  there  is  still  a  living 
link  with  that  world-famous  tale  of 
heroism.  And  yet  the  contributor  assures 
me  that  the  photograph  was  taken  only  a 
year  or  two  ago.  A  great  many  com- 
petitors sent  in  photographs  of  the  Royal 
Family,  but  none  of  these  pictures  seemed 
to  me  to  be  so  interesting'  as  the  old 
group,  dating  about  1870,  which  is  here 
reproduced.  The  present  King  is  seen  in 
a  bowler,  with  his  ever  beautiful  Queen 
beside  him.  The  meeting's  of  this  great 
and  most  interesting'  family  at  Copen- 
hagen and  Coburg  usually  result  in  a 
memorable   group,    but  there  are  not  so 
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Five  generations 

stone  of  the  new  Royal  Naval  College. 
A  visit  to  the  ship  proved  most  instruc- 
tive, as  I  was  able  to  compare  the  train- 
ing of  German  cadets  with  that  on  the 
Britannia.  The  German  cadets  were 
older  than  our  English  lads  —  most  of 
them  numbering  about  eighteen  years. 
Their  work  was  more  advanced,  and  I 
watched  them  at  gun  practice — loading 
a  quick-firer,  for  instance — and  at  stoke- 
room  practice.  The  Moltke  has  just 
returned  from  America,  so  that  these 
German  cadets  have  seen  a  bit  of  the 
world.  They  lacked  the  general  appear- 
ance of  neatness  and  smartness  which 
one  finds  on  the  Britannia,  but  they 
seemed  likely  to  turn  out  useful,  practical 
officers. 


A  lucky   family  of  thirteen 

many  as  old  as  this.  That  section  of  the 
army  of  the  Lord  which  recognises  General 
Booth  as  its  temporal  leader  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  accompanying  photograph 
of  a  Salvation  Army  family,  every  mem- 
ber of  which  has  joined  the  ranks. 
Thirteen  is  usually  considered  an  unlucky 
number,  but  the  two  families  of  thirteen 
whose  pictures  you  here  see  do  not  com- 
plain of  bad  luck.  One  parent,  indeed, 
mournfully  declares  that  every  one  of  his 
children  is  single,  but  no  doubt  that 
defect  will  be  remedied  when  thev  grow 
up. 

«*    *    «P 

German  Cadet  Life 

Our  double-page  this  week  illustrates 
the  lift  of  German  cadets  oil  board  the 
corvette  Moltke,  which  was  sent  by  the 
Kaiser's  command  to  Dartmouth  to  be 
present  at  the  laying  of  the   foundation-- 
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Another  equally  lucky   family 
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Grace  Darling's  brother  and  his  wife 


A  Salvation  Array  family 


An   interesting  old  photo  of  the  King  and  his  relations 
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IF    YOU     ARE     GOOD     YOU     ARE     HAPPY;     BUT    YOU     MISS   ALL 
THE     FUN."     IS    THIS    TRUE  ? 


First  Prize,  7s.   6d. 

If  you  are  good  you  are  happy;  but  you  miss  all  the 
fun.  Not  so.  The  good — and  by  the  good  I  •  do  not  mean 
the  goody-goody — are  usually  those  who  are  healthy  in 
heart,  in  mind,  and  in  spirit.  Their  perfect  health  implies 
that  the)-  are  happy,  and  being-  happy  they  are  quicker  to 
find,  and  fitter  to  enjoy,  fun  than  those  whose  mental,  moral, 
or  physical  health  is  in  any  way  impaired.  The  fun  the 
vicious  boast  of  is  only  spurious  fun,  and,  like  the  grinning 
mask  of  comedy,  is  used  to  conceal  features  that  are  stern 
with  trag-ic  pain.  The  gaiety  of  the  good,  however,  is 
genuine  fun,  and  their  laughter,  their  wit,  and  their  humour 
well  for  the  very  heart  of  them.  As  Burns  so  beautifully 
says  : 

■'  If  happiness  have  not  her  seat 

And  centre  in  the  breast, 
We  may  be  wise,  or  good,  or  great, 

But  never  can  be  blest." 

So  also  is  ic  a  moral  certainty  that  one  cannot  truly  enter 
into  the  fun  of  things  unless  one  is  blest  with  happiness,  and 
to  secure  that  happiness  one  must  be  good. — F.  B.  Sil- 
vester, 21,  Jamaica  Row,  Birmingham. 

*  *    * 

Second  Prize,   7s.   6d. 

I  am  good,  I  am  happy,  but  miss  all  the  fun.  "  Case  in 
pint  "  :  I  was  proceeding  to  the  circus  the  other  day  when  I 
saw  a  small  boy  trying  to  crawl  beneath  the  tent.  I  pulled 
him  out  and  gave  him  a  lecture  on  being  good,  at  which  I 
felt  happy.  I  also  gave  him  the  sixpence  my  uncle  gave 
me  to  pay  for  my  admission  to  the  circus,  and  felt  happy  a.% 
I  saw  the  small  boy  hand  it  in  at  the  ticket  office,  and  dis- 
appear inside  to  enjoy  the  fun  I  missed. — \Y.  Hitchison, 
62,  Fonthill  Road,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 

Third    Prize,    7s.   6d. 

Let  us  drop  the  religious  side  of  the  question  for  the 
nonce,  and  consider  it  merely  from  an  everyday,  common- 
sense  point  of  view.  In  primis,  we  grant  the  proposition. 
Being  good  does  certainly  involve  a  loss  of  a  certain  amount 
of  fun — to  us.  But  the  converse  is  also  true — wrongdoing 
involves  a  loss  of  fun  to  others.  It  is  the  alternative  of 
selfishness  or  unselfishness.  The  fun  that  good  people  miss 
other  people  gain.  Take  an  analogue.  Tiptoe  in  a  crowd. 
You  see  much  better,  you  get  more  fun  ;  but  how  about  the 
less  fortunate  one  behind  ?  And  the  fun  that  comes  from  a 
thing  a  wee  bit  wrong,  no  one  denies  the  pleasure  of  it  ;  but 
what  of  the  greed  and  selfishness  of  it?  "  It  hurts  no  one 
but  myself!"  the  fun-seeker  protests.  We  doubt  it.  Per- 
haps he  has  forgotten  the  poor  little  seamstress  who  cries 
her  pretty  little  eyes  out  because  she  has  found  out  that 
someone  was  only  having  a  bit  of  fun  instead  of  loving  her. 
It  hurts  no  one  else  ?  Not  the  mother  who  sits  weary-eyed, 
hour  after  hour,  till  long  after  midnight,  waiting  for  the 
sound  of  a  footstep,  with  a  heart  that  leaps  and  throbs  with 
fearsome  dread  at  the  sound  of  every  unsteady  one  that 
breaks  the  silence  of  the  still  night  air  ?  The  white  balls 
rolling  over  the  green  cloth  give  plenty  of  fun  to  the  billiard 
lover,  but  scarcely  much  to  the  poor  pinched  housewife  with 
the  leaky  boots.  You  miss  a  lot  of  fun  Sunday-school 
teaching;  but  if  any  of  these  grimy  young  urchins  are  saved 
from  becoming  Hooligans  in  the  days  of  the  dim  future  there 
will  at  least  be  a  few  less  beaten  wives,  who  will  perhaps 
have  all  the  better  time  of  it,  because  that  some  few  years 
before  a  certain  few  Sunday-school  teachers  were  willing  to 
be  good,  even  though  it  meant  missing  the  fun  themselves. 
— T.  W.  Cole,  21,  Coleford  Road,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

*  *    ¥ 

My  experience  is  that  if  a  bloke  wants  to  be  happy  an'  at 
the  same  time  git  his  share  o'  fun,  he  must  sacrifice  a  con- 
siderable slice  o'  goodness.  Goodness  ain't  wittals  to  a 
hungry  man,  nor  drink  to  a  thirsty  dog.  If  ever  I  enjoys 
myself,  my  pleasure  is  marred  by  the  hauntin'  fear  that  the 


shadder  o'  the  lortil  slop  may  fall  athwart  the  foamin'  mug. 
I  rimimber  once  goin'  into  a  grocer's  shop  to  inspect  some 
red  herrin's  and  being  tempted  to  pinch  half-a-crown  lyin' 
on  the  counter,  but  I  says  to  myself,  "  No,  Weary,  you're 
poor,  but  you're  honest  ;  besides,  it  looks  uncommonly  like 
a  bad  'un,"  so  I  tears  myself  away.  Five  minutes  arter  a 
pal  o'  mine  went  in  to  buy  a  ham,  or  a  saveloy,  an'  lie 
sneaked  the  half  dollar  without  any  false  scruples,  an'  had 
a  rippin'  time.  I  displayed  astonishin'  goodness  an'  self- 
denial  (the  shopman  had  his  eye  on  me,  wus  luck),  an'  got 
nothin'  ;  the  other  bloke  sneaked  the  half-crown  an'  had  all 
the  fun.  'Tis  a  hard  world  for  the  virtuous,  ain't  it? — 
Weary  WlLLY,  care  of  the  Landlord,  The  Winterton  Arms, 
Crocker  Hill,  near  Chichester. 

From  smocks  unto  knickers,  and  e'en  to  long  shorts, 
His  parent  with  pride  the  young  hopeful  exhorts: 
"  You  must  not  do  this,  and  you  must  not  do  that  ; 
Don't  speak  till  your  spoken  to  ;  don't  tease  the  cat  ; 
Be  good  and  be  happy,  my  child,"  he  is  told. 
But  trousers  grow  longer  and  youngsters  more  bold, 
Then  soon  disobedience  gives  boundless  delight  : 
Perhaps  he  starts  off  with  a  jolly  good  fight  ; 
All  recognised  rules  now  appear  to  this  lad 
More  honoured  in  breach  than  observance — 'tis  sad. 
Well,  boys  will  be  boys  while  old  Mother  Earth  spins, 
And  if  frolic  and  fun  are  most  heinous  of  sins, 
There  are  very  few  noble  and  pious  and  good  : 
Then  we  won't  miss  the  fun,  we'll  be  wicked  and  rude. 
—J.  B.  Briggs,  3,  Trelawn  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

¥   *   * 

There  is  a  certain  form  of  happiness,  known  under  the 
term  of  jolliness,  which,  I  think,  rather  contradicts  this 
statement.  A  good  person  is  a  happy  one,  and  enjoys  a 
joke,  and  joins  in  the  laughter  at  a  funny  story  as  much, 
and  very  often  more,  than  his  or  her  neighbour  who  cares 
only  about  himself  and  satisfying  his  own  wants. — Miss 
Emily  Long,  261,  Barking  Road,  East  Ham,  E. 

*  *   ¥ 

No,  to  be  good  is  best  in  this  case.  When  about  six 
years  of  age  my  twin  brother  and  I  were  very  naughty 
indeed.  That  evening  Uncle  Henry  came,  and  my  little 
brother,  who  was  and  is  always  a  pattern  of  goodness,  got 
taken  to  the  Drury  Lane  panto.  Need  I  add  anything 
about  Ted's  and  my  feelings. — Lily,  care  of  Miss  W.  Ben- 
nett, 7.  Gorringe  Road,  Eastbourne. 

¥    *   ¥ 

If  you  are  good  you  are  happy,  but  you  miss  all  the  fun. 
This  is  certainly  not  true,  as  good  people,  who  are  generally 
connected  with  the  church,  when  not  studiously  occupied,  can 
have  fun  taking  part  in  any  indoor  or  outdoor  games  with 
people  of  their  own  views.  People  that  are  not  good  go  in 
for  drinking,  gambling,  horse-racing,  &c,  and  can  hardly 
enjoy  themselves  otherwise — but  not  so  with  good  people  : 
they  can  participate  in  and  enjoy  the  most  simple  game  with 
children,  which  encourages  the  children  to  keep  the  right 
path  ;  and  this  early  impression  on  their  young  minds  often 
causes  them  to  turn  out  intelligent,  honest  and  upright  men 
and  women. — R.  King,  Gunn  Place,  Coatbridge,  N.B. 

*  *    * 

How  man)-  eloquent  sermons  could  be  delivered  with  this 
as  their  text  ?  However,  not  being  a  minister,  I  must  give 
my  opinions  on  this  subject  in  brief.  The  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  phrase  depends  entirely  on  the  standpoint  from  which 
it  is  viewed,  and  consequently  no  two  opinions  will  be  alike. 
A  good  man  is  happy  without  any  of  the  "fun"  of  his 
pleasure-seeking  neighbour,  simply  because,  to  him,  such 
"  fun  "  is  "  folly."  On  the  other  hand,  the  careless,  thought- 
less man  has  his  fun  certainly,  but  of  a  different  kind,  and  a 
kind  which  cannot  be  compared  to  the  pleasure  which  would 
come  with  more  thoughtfulness  and  less  selfishness.  So  it 
seems  to  me  the  phrase  is  both  true  and  untrue,  wise  and 
senseless,  according  to  what  each  individual  considers 
"fun." — T.  C.  Young,  i.Kelvinside  Terrace, near  Glasgow. 
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A   CHAPEL 


Wonderful  finds  have 
been  made  in  old  houses, 
but  few  ot"  more  interest 
than  the  recent  great  dis- 
coverv  at  a  farmhouse  in 
the  village  of  Fagham, 
near  Bognor,  Sussex. 
These  premises  had  been 
unoccupied  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  walls 
were  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  builder  for  repairs. 
While  knocking  away  a 
parti-wall,  the  builder's 
men  brought  to  light  three 
windows,  evidently  belong- 
ing to  a  church  or  chapel 
dating  from  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  walls  are 
of  great  thickness, 
averaging  a  good  four 
feet.    , 

Such  secularisation  of 
church  buildings  has,  of 
course,  frequently  taken 
place  in  England,  but  it  is 
not  often  that  the  original 
architecture  has  been 
found  in  such  good  preser- 
vation. A  large  portion 
of  the  beautiful  Church  ot 
St.  Bartholomew's,  in 
Smithfield,  was  at  one 
time  used  as  a  brewery, 
and  I  have  seen  a  disused 
church      change      into     a 


N    A    FARM 


military  granary.  II  I 
am  not  mistaken,  a  well- 
known  gymnasium  in 
Aberdeen  was  formerly  a 
( Inn  1  h,  the  change  being 
made  wiih  the  consent  oi 
the  Episcopal  authorities 
after  a  ceremony  of  nn- 
consecration  had  been 
gone  through.  After  many 
years  the  original  use  oi  ■< 
building  tc<is  to  be  for- 
gotten, additions  and  re- 
pairs are  made-  which  still 
further  obliterate  the)  ra<  es 
of  former  'services,  and  so 
the  old  is  absorbed  into 
and  lost  in  the  new. 


Remains  of   chapel  discovered  in  the  walls  of  a 
farm  at  Pagham 


THE  animal  I  like  best 
is  decidedly  the  cat  ;  per- 
haps because  I  have 
studied  it  more  than  any 
other  animal.  I  have 
always  found  it  an  amus- 
ing and  lovable  pet.  I 
once  had  a  cat  that  fol- 
lowed me  when  I  went 
shopping.  It  would  even 
venture  to  cross  a  crowded 
road  after  me,  and  I  often 
had  to  carry  it  indoors 
many  times  before  it  found 
its  efforts  were  in  vain. 
Miss  M.  Davy,  Ponsonby 
Buildings,  Blackfriars  Rd. 


The   farm  at  Pagham,  near  Bognor,  Sussex,  which  lias  just  been  found  to  contain  interesting 

architectural    remains  [.Photos  b>  Ralph  Booker 
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A     REAL     FAIRY 


Little  Miss  Phyllis  Beadon,  a  beau- 
tiful child  dancer,  whose  fairy  -  like 
motions  are  here  reproduced  by  means 
of  the  biograph,  first  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  as  the  Rose  in  Alic: 
Through  the  Looking-Glass  at  the  Opera 
Comique  some  years  ago.  Then  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  secured  for  her  his  lovely 
Masque,  Beauty's  Awakening,  at  the 
Guildhall,  where  her  butterfly  dance 
thrilled  man}-  an  otherwise  unemotional 
spectator.  So  beautiful  was  this  dance 
that  it  was  repeated  by  request  at 
several  other  semi-private  performances 
— such  as  the  Conversazione  held  by 
the  International  Society  of  Painters 
at  Knightsbridge.  Miss  Beadon  is,  I 
believe,  still  half  an  amateur.  Her  parents 
would  never  have  let  her  appear  in  public 
had  she  not  been  so  perfect  a  dancer. 
(Photo  by  the  Biograph  Co.) 
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of  jewels 


Between  the  value  of  the  Crown  of  the  King  of  Bardsey  Island  (a  territory  off  the  coast 
of  Carnarvon),  which  is  a  lieadcovering  of  tin  and  brass,  and  was  presented  by  the  then 
Lord  Ncwborough  to  the  nominal  King  of  the  island  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago, 
and  that  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  which  is  the  most  costly  in  existence,  there  is  a 
considerable  margin,  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  whereas  the  Bardsey  specimen 
cost  but  a  few  shillings,  the  jewels  in  this  single  item  of  the  Portuguese  regalia,  which 
weighs  3  lb.  5  o"z.   troy,   have  been  valued  at  ,£1,600,000  alone. 

It  has  been  stated  by  those  in  a  position  to  know  that  no  less  than  four  crowns  will  be 
used  during'  the  forthcoming-  Coronation  ceremonies,  two  for  the  act  of  Coronation,  whilst 
the  remaining-  couple  will  be  worn  by  their  Majesties  throughout  the  rest  of  the  ceremony. 
If  this  is  the  case  the  Act  of  Coronation  will  doubtless  see  the  crown  of  St.  Edward 
(first  used  by  Charles  II.)  placed  on  the  King's  head  and  the  Queen  Consort's  crown 
built  for  Mary  of  Modena,  the  wife  of  James  II.,  on  the  head  of  the  Queen.  In  this  eventuality 
the  Imperial  Crown,  worn  by  Queen  Victoria,  that  is  valued  at  £360,000,  with  the  great 
ruby  given  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince  by  the  King  of  Castile,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
murder  a  guest  in  order  to  obtain  it,  which  was  worn  by  Henry  V.  at  Agincourt,  itself 
alone  worth  £110,000,  will  probably  be  altered  in  order  that  the  King-  can  don  it  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  ceremony,  whilst  in  all  probability  a  new  crown  will  be  made  for 
Queen  Alexandra,  which  ma}-  be  graced  by  the  priceless  imperial  opal,  weighing  250  carats 
and  measuring  two  inches  long,  that  was  offered  to  his  Majesty  last  year  in  honour  of 
the  newly-formed  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  There  was  some  idea  last  year  that  the 
Koh-i-Noor  would  be  incorporated  with  the  crown  built  for  her  Majesty,  in  which  event, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  two  millions  sterling-  has  been  mentioned  as  the  value  of  this  famous 
stone  that  now  weighs  106  1-16  carats,  Queen  Alexandra's  crown  would  be  the  most 
valuable  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  quite  put  in  the  shade,  so  far  as  value  is  con- 
cerned, the  Imperial  Crown,  notwithstanding-  that  the  afore-mentioned  ruby,  which  was 
pierced  right  through  man}-  centuries  ago,  and  the  hole  afterwards  stopped  up  with  a  smaller 
ruby,  and  the  precious  sapphire  bequeathed  by  Cardinal  York  to  King-  George  III., 
together  with  eleven  emeralds,  four  rubies,  sixteen  sapphires,  277  pearls,  and  2,783 
diamonds  are  included  in  the  design  of  the  same.  It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  that 
the  famous  jewel  will  be  put  to  the  purpose  indicated. 

Apart  from  the  Portuguese  marvel  and  the  glorified  flower-pot,  inerusled  with  diamonds 
of  fabulous  value  and  surmounted  by  a  ruby  that  is  supposed  to  have  no  equal,  that  graces 
the  brow  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  on  State  occasions,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  crown  in 
existence  is  that  of  the  Czar,  which  is  not  altogether  unlike  a  Bishop's  mitre.  The  great 
feature  of  the  Russian  headgear  is  a  cross  formed  of  five  huge  diamonds  that  rest  upon  an 
immense  uncut  but  polished  rub)-,  which  in  turn  is  supported  by  eleven  large  diamonds  set 
on  a  mat  of  pearls. 

The  Prussian  crown,  with  its  eight  arches,  eight  huge  pearls  and  gem-inerusted  rim, 
though  it  has  only  been  donned  twice  in  the  last  200  years,  is  an  exceedingly  handsome 
structure,  but  in  all  likelihood  neither  it  nor  the  crown  of  the  German  Emperor,  a  somewhat 
cumbrous-looking  object,  the  cap  of  which  is  supported  by  eight  shields,  is  as  valuable  as 
either  of  the  crowns  in  the  Papal  treasury,  one  of  which  boasts  the  largest  emerald  in  the 
world,  whilst  the  other  and  least  expensive,  which  weighs  ^  lb.  (our  Imperial  headgear  tips 
the  scale  at  39  oz.  5  dwt.  troy),  is  said  to  have  cost  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  who  presented 
it  to  Pius  IX.,  no  less  than  £200,000. 

When  Colonel  Blood  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  made  a  desperate  effort  to  "lift" 
(the  regalia,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  it  oft'  as  far  as  the  Tower  Hill,  where  the  famous 
ruby  was  lost  for  several  days  and  finallj  rescued  by  an  old  woman  sweeping  a  crossing,  he 
established  a  precedent  that  was  duly  followed  in  1829  by  some  burglars  who  stole  the 
crown  of  Holland,  the  value  of  which  has  been  appraised  at  £  1  20,000. 
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PLOUGHING     CHAMPIONSHIP    OF    SCOTLAND     AT     MOTHERWELL 


The  race  (for  the  championship  and  £20)  excited  the  keenest  competition 


The  champion  (William  WadJell,  of  Coatbridge)  coming  in  well  ahead    (Photos  by  l.  Johnstone) 
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DOWN    BELOW    ON    A    SOUTH    AFRICAN    LINER 


Every  week  nowadays 
we  hear  of  new  schemes 
for  huge  liners,  the  latest 
being-  the  order  given  by 
the  Cunard  people  for  a 
vessel  to  beat  the  Deutsch- 
land,  with  engines  of 
40,000-horse  power.  The 
new  R.M.S.  Walmer  Castle 
cannot  vie  with  this,  and 
yet  she  is  the  largest  ves- 
sel in  the  Union  Castle 
Line,  and  can  boast  of 
12,000-horse  power,  and 
perhaps  a  little  more  safety 
than  one  finds  on  the 
Atlantic  racers.  Great 
interest  attaches  to  the 
first  voyage  of  the  Walmer 
Castle,  because  of  the  pas- 
sengers she  has  on  board. 
Lord  Wolseley  is  now  a 
director,  and  pays  a  visit 
to  the  Cape  in  the  interests 
of  his  shareholders.  Lady 
Methuen  goes  to  join  hot 
plucky,  but  unfortunate, 
husband.  Colonel  Rhodes 
goes  to  catch  what  he  fears 
will  be  a  last  glimpse  of  his 
brother,  Cecil  Rhodes. 
Mr.  Bergl,  of  meat  con- 
tract fame,  hopes  to  view 
the  promised  land,  and  a 
number  of  other  celebrated 
persons  join  these  in  com- 
pany. 

So  much  for  up  above. 
Down  below    are  some  of 


R.M.S.  "  Walmer  Castle," 

The  newest  and  biggest  Union  Castle  Liner  which  left  for  South 
Africa  last  Saturday  wilh  Lord  Wolseley  on  board 


the  fines*,  engines  that 
Messrs.  Harland  and  VVolfl 
have  ever  sent  oui  of 
their  magnificent  yards. 
Eighty-six    stokers     feed 

the  fii'es.  One  of  these  is 
shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing photograph,  hard  at 
work  before  a  blazing  fire. 
For  communicating  be- 
tween the  navigating 
bridge  and  the  engine- 
room,  and  other  parts  of 
the  ship,  loud-speaking 
telephones  are  provided. 
For  controlling  the  twin- 
screw  engines  from  the 
bridge,  two  large  im- 
proved telegraphs  are 
fitted,  which  constantly 
indicate  the  direction  in 
which  each  engine  is  run- 
ning, and  for  fog-signal- 
ling a  large  automatic 
steam  whistle  is  fitted 

Special  plant  is  provided 
for  evaporation  and  dis- 
tillation. Combined  with 
the  fresh-water  supply 
throughout  the  ship  there 
is  a  complete  installation' 
of  filters.  For  the  re- 
frigeration of  ship's  pro 
visions  and  the  carrying 
ot  fruit,  or  other  perishable 
cargo,  large  insulated  cold 
chambers  are  provided. 
There  are  also  larders  and 
ice-making  plant. 


One  of  the  86  stokers  on  the  "  Walmer  Castle  " 


The  telephone,  connecting  engineer  and  captain 
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AT  THE  LOOKIXG-GLASS. 

This  week  our  sketch  is  of  a  very 
smart  and  simple  afternoon  dress. 
It  is  made  in  soft  cream  voile,  the  I 
trimming-  being  lace  and  ribbon  vel- 
vet;  The  bodice  is  draped  from  a 
daintily-shaped  yoke  of  coarse  ecru 
lace,  the  lines  of  which  are  accen- 
tuated by  narrow  black  ribbon  vel- 
vet, threaded  through  the  lace.  From 
the  yoke,  the  blouse  part  is  tucked 
in  sets  of  three  across  both  front 
and  back  ;  the  tucks  in  front  forming 
a  V-shape,  while  those  behind  are 
taken  to  the  wai*it.  The  sleeves, 
which  are  almost  tight-fitting-,  are 
also  tucked  in  sets  of  three,  at  a 
distance  of  1  /4in.  apart.  They  are 
gathered  into  bands  of  ecru  lace, 
and  tied  by  black  ribbon  velvet,  to 
the  wrist.  The  skirt  is  made  on  a 
separate  foundation.  It  is  pleated, 
with  pleats  of  graduated  depths  all 
round,  the  front  pleats  reaching  be- 
low the  knee,  while  the  back  ones 
are  about  i2in.  in  length.  Each 
pleat  is  machine-stitched  flat  on  the 
edge,  while  below  the  fulness  forms 
into  soft  and  pretty  folds.  The  waist 
is  finished  by  a  sash  of  black  ribbon, 
tied  at  the  back  with  bows  and  long- 
ends.  This  skirt,  which  is  most 
becoming-,  could  be  fairly  easily 
made  if  care  were  taken  to  follow 
the  instructions.  First  of  all,  the 
foundations.  Moirelte  is  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  silk,  and  it  is 
both  cheaper  and  stronger.  Procure 
a  good  foundation  pattern  from 
Myra  or  Butterick  ;  it  should  have 
only  three  pieces,  a  front  and  two 
side  widths.  Measure  carefully  the 
exact  length  you  require  your  skirt, 
and  allow  about  3/^in.  extra  for  the 
hem  at  the  bottom.  To  cut,  double 
both  cut  ends  of  moirelte  together, 
and  lay  the  side  pattern  on,  with 
straight-edge  to  the  selvedge.  For 
thc  front,  double  selvedge  to  selvedge,  and  place  the  half 
of  the  front  pattern  to  the  doubled  edge  ;  join  up  both 
front  and  back  seams,  and  press  open.  Pin  up  two  darts, 
an  inch  on  the  double  is  usually  about  right,  measure  up  a 
waistband  of  Prussian  binding  ;  open  the  left  front  seam 
lo^in.  for  a  placket  ;  pin  the  band  on  and  fit  on.  The 
tops  should  fit  over  the  hips  perfectly.  Fit  only  one  side, 
and  correct  the  other  to  it.  To  do  this,  mark  with  coloured 
cotton  exactly  where  the  pins  come  ;  place  the  tops 
together  and  mark  through.  Stitch  the  darts.  The  back 
should  have  no  pleats  whatever.  Sew  on  the  double  Prus- 
sian once.  -Hem  up  the  bottom.  An  accordion-pleated 
frill  would  be  an  immense  improvement.  The  top  material 
would  have  five  gores.  The  pleats  should  be  pleated  to  the 
band  of  the  foundation,  and  carefully  pinned  down  to  the 
required  length.  After  well  tacking  they  can  be  stitched 
flat  on  the  edge.  The  bottom  should  be  turned  up  the  length 
of  the  foundation  and  invisibly  hemmed.  The  Prussian  band 
must  be  neatly  felled  down,  and  two  hooks  and  eyes  sewn 
firmly  on.  Small  hump  hooks  should  be  used  for  the  placket. 
*  *  * 
THE    HOUSE. 

How    to    Wash    Marble. — The    marble    tops    of    washing 
stands,  &c,  must  be  washed  with  soap  and  a  flannel,  then 


I  dried  and  polished  up  with  a  duster.  for  stains,  a  good 
plan  is  to  make  a  paste  of  whiting  and  soft  soap,  leave  it  on 
j  the  stains  for  a  lew  hours,  and  then  scrub  off  with  warm 
!  water  and  soap.  "Monkey  Brand"  sometimes  answers 
the  purpose  equally  well,  while  yet  another  plan  is  to  mix 
pearlash  and  whiting  to  a  thin  paste  and  leave  it  on  the 
stains  for  a  day  or  two,  if  possible,  before  washing  oft".  A 
method  of  removing  spots  on  marble  is  to  sprinkle  thcin 
with  powdered  borax,  afterwards  washing  with  warm  soap 
and  water. 

*  *  * 
A  Home-Made  Furniture  Polish: — Mix  together  equal 
quantities  of  linseed  oil,  vinegar,  and  turpentine;  shake 
them  well  in  a  bottle.  Another  polish  can  be  made  of  equal 
quantities  of  Lucca  oil  and  vinegar,  mixed  just  before  re- 
quired.    Before  applying  an)'  polish,  see  that   the  wood  is 


Miss  .Maude  Fealy  as  Alice  Faulkner  hi  '*  Sherlock  Holmes" 

clean  ;     then    apply  the    polish    sparingly  and    rub   it   off 
thoroughly.     The  best  polish  is  "  elbow  grease." 
*    *    * 
.     THE   KITCHEN 
Here  is  an  American  recipe  for  little  scones.     Pop-overs 
is  their  attractive   title,  and  all  you  want  is  two  eggs  and 
half  a  pint  each  of  milk  and  flour.     Beat  the  eggs  together, 
add  the  milk   and  gradually  stir  the  mixture  into  the  flour 
quite  smoothly.     Bake  about  half  an  hour  in  a  moderately 
quick  oven. 

Cocoa  Cream 

Ingredients:  }{  oz.  cornflour,  }4  oz.  cocoa,  1%  oz.  sugar, 
}i  pint  water,  flavouring.  Method:  Mix  the  cornflour 
and  cocoa  together  with  a  little  water  and  then  put  it  on  the 
fire  with  the  rest  of  the  water,  add  the  sugar,  bring  to  the 
boil  and  boil  eight  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time.  Flavour  to 
taste  and  turn  into  a  mould  rinsed  out  with  cold  water.  Of 
course,  an  improvement  would  be  to  use  milk  or  milk  and 
water  instead  of  .water  only.  Serve  with  a  well-coloured 
custard  sauce  poured  round  the  brown  cream. 

To  all  photographers,  and  everybody  snaps  a  Kodak 
nowadays,  we  should  advise  our  readers  to  visit  the  Kodak 
Exhibition  at  40,  Strand,  and  see  what  excellent  use  others 
have  made  of  such  holidays  as  the  coming  Easter  affords 
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What  the  Prince  ol  Wales  saw  at  Owens  College 

A  fascinating  room  in  the  Museum  of  this  interesting  place  of  learning    (Photo  by  R.  Hanks) 


KODAKS  *X|7.  KODAKS 

EACH. 

EASILY  MASTERED  by  anyone  in  a  few  minutes.    NO  TECHNICAL  KNOWLEDGE  of  photography  required. 

NO  DARK  ROOM  needed  for  changing  the  films. 

Ask  for  the  Kcdak  Catalogue,  free  from  any  photojraphic  dca'er  or  from 

HLK,    Limited,  43,   CLERKENWELL    ROAD,    LONDON,    E.C. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Branches:  96,   Bold  St.,   LIVERPOOL,  and  72=74,    Buchanan  St.,   GLASGOW 

Retail  Branches:    59,    Brompton  Road,   London,  S.W. ;    40,  Strand,   W.C.  ; 

60,    Cheapside,    London,    E.C. ;    115,    Oxford    Street,    London,    W.  ;    and    171-173,    Regent    St.,    London,    W. 


A  SOFT  VELVETY  SKIN 

is  always  greatly  admired.      It  is  due  to 
the  healthy  action  of    the  skin  follicles. 

MAIXOWEEN 

promotes  this,  and  is  an  invaluable  aid 
to  beauty.     Of  all  chemists,  or  Sample 
Bottle  post    free    on    receipt    of  1/6  in 
.    stamps,    direct    from 

THE     HOLME     PREPARATION     CO., 

35,  NORFOLK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Bead    BARRY     PAIN'S 
Latest    Success, 

NOTHING    SERIOUS 

Price  ONE  SHILLING.     Post  Free,  1  3. 

AT        ALL        BOOKSELLERS. 
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Which  Is"  Results 
The  unexpected  always  happens. 
Last  week  no  less  than  thirteen 
competitors  had  the  five  answers 
right.  This  week  only  three  are 
completely  successful.  Their  names 
are  J.  Gregory,  10,  Penywain  Ter- 
race, Wain  Felin,  Pontypool  ;  Mrs. 
Bra\-,  119,  High  Road,  Lee,  S.E.  ; 
and  James  H.  Tuch,  6,  Grove  Place, 
Griffithstown,  near  Newport.  The 
correct  solutions  are  Colonel  Lindley 
(handsomest  man)  ;  Miss  May  (pret- 
tiest girl)  ;  last  scene  in  a  Boer 
leader's  life  (best  picture);  Buller  s 
Memorial  Fund  (best  paragraph)  ; 
and  Thirty  Years  of  the  'Varsity 
Boat  Race  (best  feature).  I  must 
confess  that  the  vote  for  the  fourth 
aii  wer  rather  surprised  me;  but  the 
result  shows  the  popularity  of  our 
Devonshire  hero.  Baron  Hayashi 
ran  Colonel  Lindley  very  close  as 
handsomest  man  ;  so  the  two  com- 
petitors who  have  four  right  and  the 
Baron  as  their  fifth  come  in  for  the 
remaining-  5s.  pieces.  Their  names 
are  B.  Wellson,  care  of  George 
Prince,  Esq.,  the  Rose  Gardens, 
Longworth,  Berks,  and  E.  J.  Hicks, 
Longwcrth,  Faringdon. 

*    »    * 

Bank  Holiday 

The  days  of  finer  weather  and 
brighter  sun  are  coming  on,  and 
man\'  of  us  who  have  laid  aside  our 
cameras  for  the  winter  are  taking 
them  out  again.  Of  course,  I 
offer  as  usual  a  prize  of  £,$  for  the 
best  photograph  sent  in  during  the 
month,  but  in  order  that  the  less 
skilful  may  also  have  a  chance,  I 
propose  to  give  five  prizes  of  5s. 
each  for  the  five  best  Bank  Holiday 
photos.  They  must  not  necessarily 
be  taken  this  Easter,  but  those  who 
do  use  their  cameras  this  Bank 
Holiday  may  do  so  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  a  prize,  which  should  at 
least  cover  expenses.  Photographs 
for  this  competition  must  be  sent  in 
on  or  before  April  10th,  and  the 
results  will  be  published  on  April 
18th. 

*  v    * 
Oil  the  Jaunt 

Ol  R  Storyette  for  the  week  aftei 
next  will  be  connected  with  what  is 
in  everybody's  mind.  It  will  be  a 
story  of  a  holiday.  If  your  own 
holidays  have  always  been  unevent- 
ful, your  friends  may  have  different 
tales  to  tell,  and  you  can  tell  them 
for  your  friends. 

*  *    * 

More  Cases  of  Forgetfulness 

A  very  good  case  of  forgetfulness 
occurred  in  the  church  which  I 
attend.  An  old  gentleman  used  to 
come  regularly  to  the  same  seat 
every  Sunday,  and  go   through   the 


same  performance.  He  would  sit  back  in  his  seat  when  the 
sermon  commenced,  and  lightly  doze.  Then  he  would 
suddenly  lay  his  arms  on  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  t»f 
him,  and  dropping  his  head  on  to  them,  fall  fast  asleep.  ( loe 
Sunday,  the  seat  which  he  usually  sat  in  was  full}'  occupied, 
and  the  only  place  he  could  get  was  in  the  front  seat.  When 
the  sermon  commenced  he  sat  back  as  usual  and  dozed  ; 
then  he  put  out  hks  arms  to  lean  his  head  on  them  ;  but  as 
he  had  forgotten  that  he  was  not  in  his  own  seat,  and  that 
there  was  no  seat  in  front  of  him,  he  came  down  on  the 
floor  with  a  terrific  clatter,  which  awakened  ever}  body  else 


You  and  Me  in  China 

One  of  us  is  a  merchant  going  to  market 

besides    himself  in   that    church. — James    Dewar,  care  of 
M  •.  A.  Thomson,  9,  Clydeford  Road,  Cambuslang. 

One  day  a  woman  took  her  baby  boy  to  a  country  church 
to  be  christened.  The  clergyman  asked  her  what  she  would 
like  the  boy  called,  but  as  she  had  not  previously  selected 
one  she  said,  "  Mebbe  you'll  choose  one  for  me  ?  "  After  a 
bit  of  coaxing  he  persuaded  her  to  have  "  Maria."  Just  as 
the  woman  was  departing  she  said  to  the  clergyman,  "  I 
like  the  name  of  Maria,  sir,  very  much  ;  in  fact  I  already 
have  a  little  girl  at  home  that  name,  but  this  is  a  little  boy.'' 
The  clergyman  collapsed.— G.  Atkinson,  97,  Oxford  Street, 
Sheffield. 
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